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t  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well  occupies  twenty-five  pages  in  tbe 

I  folio  of  1623,  viz.,  from  p.  230  to  p.  254,  inclusive,  in  the  divifi- 

f  ion  of  Comedies.    It  is  Uiere  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  but 

has  no  list  of  Dramatis  Personae,  which  it  was  left  for  Howe  ta 

Kupply. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT   ENDS  WELL, 


INTRODUCTION. 


BOCCACCIO  first  gave  the  story  of  this  comedy  a  place  in 
literature.  It  is  the  Ninth  Novel  of  the  Third  Day  of  the 
Decameron.  Paynter  translated  it  for  his  Palace  of  Pleasure^ 
which  was  published,  the  first  volume  in  1566  and  the  second 
in  1567.  In  that  work  the  argument  of  the  tale  is  thus  given  : 
**  Giletta,  a  phisician's  doughter  of  Narbon,  healed  the  Frenche 
kyng  of  a  fistula,  for  reward  wherof  she  demaunded  Beltramo, 
counte  of  Rossiglione,  to  husbande.  The  counte,  beyng  maried 
againste  his  will,  for  despite  fled  to  Florence,  and  loved  another. 
Giletta,  his  wife,  by  pollicie  founde  meanes  to  lye  with  her  hus- 
bande, in  place  of  his  lover,  and  was  begotten  with  child  of  two 
•oonnes :  whiche,  knowen  to  her  husbande,  he  received  her 
againe,  and  afterwardes  he  lived  in  greate  honor  and  felicitie."  * 
Shakespeare  followed  the  novelist  in  all  respects,  and  preserved 
two  of  the  names  in  the  original  tale,  Bertram^  Count  of  Rous- 
tiflon,  and  Gerarde  of  Narbon,  But  he  changed  the  name  of 
the  heroine  to  Helena ;  and  Mr.  Collier  has  suggested  that  he 
did  so  "  probably  because  he  had  already  made  Juliet  the  name 
of  one  of  his  heroines."  This,  however,  is  to  assume  that  Romeo 
and  Juliet  was  produced  before  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  To 
the  characters  in  Boccaccio's  story  Shakespeare  added  the 
CounteM,  ParoHes,  the  Clownt  Lafeu^  and  other  minor  person- 

*  Thlf  ii  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation  of  Boccaccio^s  argument, 
vhieh  here  follows :  **  GIglletta  di  Nerbona  gnarisoe  il  Re  di  Francia  d'nna  Ill- 
tola;  domuida  per  marito  Beltramo  di  Rossiglione;  il  quale  contra  sua  YOgUa 
gpoaatala,  a  Firenn  se  ne  ra  per  Isd^no;  doye  Tsgheggiando  una  gioTane,  in 
persona  di  Id  Giglietta  gtaeque  con  lui,  e  hebbene  due  flglioli ;  perchi  egli  poi 
haTUtala  eara  per  moglie  la  tiene."  Pajnter^s  Tersion  Is  giyen  by  Mr.  CoUlei 
In  his  SkakespeareU  Librafy, 
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ages,  —  their  functions  being,  of  course,  entirely  imposed  by 
him  ;  and  for  the  substance  of  his  play,  the  flesh  -with  which  he 
clothed  the  skeleton  that  he  took  at  second  hand  from  the  father 
of  Italian  fiction,  he  appears  to  haye  been  indebted  to  the  story 
only  for  one  or  two  suggestions. 

The  incidents  of  the  novel  being  all  embodied  in  the  play,  and 

the  progress  of  the  two  being  the  same,  there  are  yet  certain 

I  differences  between  them  which  are  worthy  of  notice.     The 

heroine  of  the  tale  is  rich  as  well  as  fatherless :  she  of  the  play 
,  is  a  poor  dependant,  and  is  thus  placed  in  a  situation  from  which 

the  haughty  young  noble  would  be  the  more  unwilling  to  accept 

a  wife.     The  King  in  the  tale  grants  his  preserver's  demand  foi 

I  the  Count  Beltramo  ♦«  to  husbande  "  very  reluctantly,  and  only 

for  his  oath  sake :  but  the  King  in  the  play,  with  all  his  dero- 
(  tion  to  the  memory  of  Bertram's  father,  and  his  fondness  for  the 

1  son,  seems  to  think  that  Helena  is  more  than  worthy  of  the  latter 

;  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  rank  —  a  disparity  which  can  easily 

be  obviated ;  and  this  enhances  our  estimation  of  her,  and  be- 
gets for  her  some  much-needed  sympathy  in  the  unwomanly  strat- 
i  agems  by  which  she  seeks  to  obtain  a  husband  and  to  be  made 

a  mother,     Li  the  tale  there  is  no  hint  of  the  martial  spirit  of 
!  Bertram,  and  he  joins  the  Florentine  army  only  to  escape  his 

I  wife :  in  the  play  he  yearns  for  military  glory  before  the  arrival 

I  of  Helena  at  Paris,  where  he  frets  at  *'  creaking  his  shoes  on  the 

I  plain  masonry ;  "  and  thus  Shakespeare  wins  for  a  character  full 

of  moral  failings  an  admiration  which,  blent  with  our  compassion 
for  a  man  who  is  pursued  by  a  woman  determined  to  make  him 
'  her  husband  in  name  and  in  reality,  whether  he  will  or  no,  be- 
comes a  passport  to  our  favor.  In  the  tale  the  heroine,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Kossiglione,  administers  her  husbcmd's  estate,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  with  great  ability :  but  this  incident,  value- 
less for  dramatic  purposes,  is  made  unnecessary  in  the  play  by 
the  presence  at  Rousillon  of  the  Dowager  Countess  and  her 
Steward ;  and  in  the  tale,  too,  the  heroine,  instead  of  slipping 
stealthily  off  on  her  pretended  pilgrimage,  caUs  together  the 
Coimt's  vassals  and  makes  a  formal  matter  of  her  departure. 
The  reappearance  of  the  heroine  in  the  tale  with  two  stout  boya 
is  modified  for  the  better  in  the  play  by  showing  her  to  the 
Count  in  a  condition  which  would  lead  him  to  expect  but  one : 
but  it  is  difilcult  to  discover  why  Shakespeare  added  the  inci- 
dent of  a  projected  second  marriage  on  Bertram's  part ;  unless  it 
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were  so  to  deepen  the  shadows  of  that  character  that  the  ready 
forgiyeness  accorded  by  Helena  might  cause  us  to  forget,  in  a 
measure,  the  means  by  which  she  obtained  the  right  to  pardon. 
Certain  conditions  of  the  story  which  Shakespeare  undertook  to 
diamatize  were  inevitable;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  among 
them  were  some  which  we  most  wish  could  have  been  modified 
CT  disregarded. 

The  date  of  the  production  of  this  comedy  is  not  determinable 
with  certainty  or  precision.  No  quarto  copy,  no  reference  to 
contemporary  events,  aids  the  examination  of  the  question, 
which  is  involved  with  another  of  much  interest.  Meres,  in  the 
passage  so  often  quoted  from  his  Palladis  Tamiat  mentions, 
among  those  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  which  he  cites  for  their 
excellence,  one  that  he  calls  **  Lotie  labors  wonne**  No  such 
title  appears  either  in  the  authentic  folio,  or  upon  any  quarto 
copy  of  a  play  ever  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  or  to  any  con- 
temporary ;  and  no  other  reference  to  a  play  of  that  name  has 
been  found  in  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  day.  But  Farmer, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare,  supposed  AlVa  Well 
that  Ends  Well  "  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Love's  Labour 
Woniie ; "  and  this  conjecture,  thus  thrown  out  without  support, 
is  the  foundation,  or  rather  the  starting  point,  of  the  theory 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  this  comedy  which  has  been 
accepted  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century.  It  is  reason- 
able to  presume  that  no  play  of  Shakespeare's  is  lost  to  us ;  for 
BO  popular  were  his  works  upon  the  stage,  and  so  eagerly  were 
they  sought  by  the  play-readers  of  his  day,  that  dramas  the  pro- 
duction of  which  he  had  merely  superintended,  and  others  with 
which  he  had  no  connection  whatever,  were  attributed  to  him 
by  booksellers  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  his  reputation. 
It  is  far  more  probable,  therefore,  that  we  have  accepted  that  as 
his  which  belongs  to  another,  than  that  even  one  Scene  which 
came  from  his  pen  has  passed  into  oblivion.  This  being  the  case, 
we  must  look  for  Love's  Labour* s  Won  among  the  fourteen  com- 
edies of  the  folio.  The  task  is  brief;  for  of  the  fourteen  there  are 
thirteen  to  which  the  title  <;annot  by  any  ingenuity  be  made  to 
apply ;  and  the  fourteenth  is  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,*     As 

*  This  remark  is  made  in  the  full  confidence  that  no  one  except  its  author 
will  Adopt  Mr.  Hanter*8  notion  that  Lnv€s  Labour's  Won  was  the  original  nam« 
of  The  Temped  f — the  labors  being  the  log-piling  task  set  by  Prospcro  to  JHtn 
tUmandl    See  New  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare. 
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the  labors  by  which  Helena  attains  at  first  the  nominal  and  after- 
ward the  actual  fruition  of  her  desires  furnish  the  action  and  the 
dramatic  progress  of  this  play,  it  might  with  as  much  propriety 
be  called  Lovers  Labour* s  Won  as  bv  the  name  it  now  bears.  It 
is  true  that  the  introduction  of  the  adage  *  all's  well  that  ends 
well '  in  three  passages,  one  of  which  is  the  epilogue,  seems  to 
indicate  an  especial  and  inherent  propriety  in  the  name  by  which 
the  comedy  has  come  down  to  us ;  but  this  consideration  actu- 
ally makes  nothing  against  the  supposition  that  Love's  Labour* a 
Won  was  the  title  by  which  it  was  known  to  Meres,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  examination  of  another  subject  with  which  the  pres- 
ent question  is  connected. 

If  Love's  Labour's  Won  were  the  name  first  given  to  this  play, 
the  hither  limit  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  produced  is  fixed : 
it  must  have  been  written  before  1598,  when  the  Palladis  Tamia 
was  published.  But  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  many  pas- 
sages of  the  play,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  one  third  of  all  its 
verse,  belong,  upon  their  own  evidence,  to  a  much  later  period 
of  Shakespeare's  life.  To  this  conclusion  the  present  editor  had 
arrived  when  entirely  ignorant  that  it  had  been  reached  by  oth- 
ers ;  although  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  intelligent  and  reflective 
reader  of  Shakespeare  could  come  short  of  it.  A  similar  expe- 
rience is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Verplanck  in  the  following  passage 
from  his  Introductory  Remarks  upon  the  play,  in  which  the  in- 
teresting question  of  this  marked  difference  of  style  in  various 
parts  of  the  same  work  is  presented  with  such  delicacy  of  appre- 
hension and  clearness  of  statement  that  his  successors  cannot  do 
better  than  to  avail  themselves  of  it :  — 

**  Much  of  the  graver  dialogue,  especially  in  the  first  two  Acts, 
reminds  the  reader,  in  taste  of  composition,  in  rhythm,  and  in  a 
certain  quaintness  of  expression,  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Vermia. 
The  comic  part  is  spirited  and  laugh-provoking,  yet  it  consists 
wholly  in  the  exposure  of  a  braggart  coxcomb  —  one  of  the  most 
familiar  comic  personages  of  the  stage,  and  quite  within  the 
scope  of  a  boyish  artist's  knowledge  of  life  and  power  of  satirical 
delineation.  On  the  other  hand,  tnere  breaks  forth  everj^  where, 
and  in  many  Scenes  entirely  predominates,  a  grave,  moral  thought- 
fulness,  expressed  in  a  solemn,  reflective  tone,  and  sometimes  in 
a  sententious  brevity  of  phrase  and  harshness  of  rhythm,  which 
seems  to  me  to  stamp  many  passages  as  belonging  to  the  epoch 
of  Measure  for  Measure^  or  of  Lear.  We  miss,  too,  the  gay  and 
fanciful  imagery  which  shows  itself  continually,  alike  amidst  the 
passion  and  the  moralizing  of  the  previous  comedies. 
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"  Tliis  sterner  and  more  meditative  cast  is  so  predominant  tJiat 
the  whole  play  may  be  remarked  as  being  comparatively  of  a  gray 
and  sober  hue,  imcolored  by  those  rainbow  tmts  of  fancy,  or 
fiercely  bright  fltishes  of  passion,  that  give  such  diversity  of 
splendor  to  many  other  dramas.  The  reason  of  this  cannot  be 
that  which  Schlegel  assigns,  that  *  the  glorious  colors  of  fancy 
could  not  have  been  introduced  into  such  a  subject ; '  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  any  reason,  in  the  subject  itself,  why  Helena  s 
fubdued,  yet  cherished  and  absorbing  passion,  might  not  have  been 
clotlied  by  Shakespeare  in  thoughts  and  words  as  tender  as  those 
of  Imoffetif  as  intense  with  passionate  beauty  as  those  of  Juliet, 
The  only  intelligible  reason  is,  that  such  was  not  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  author's  mind  at  the  time,  nor  congruous  ^ith  the 
main  objects  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  attention  —  that  the  play 
was  thrown  into  its  present  shape,  and  assumed  its  present  ex- 
pression, at  a  time  when  the  author's  moral  and  reflective  faculty 
was  more  active  and  engrossing  than  his  poetic  fancy,  or  his 
dramatic  imitative  power. 

"The  contrast  of  two  different  moods  of  thought  and  man- 
ners of  expression,  here  mixed  in  the  same  piece,  must  be  evident 
to  all  who  have  made  the  shades  and  gradations  of  Shakespeare's 
varjdng  and  progressive  taste  and  mind  at  all  a  subject  of  study. 
A.t  any  rate,  the  opinion  just  expressed  was  formed  before  the 
writer  learned,  from  Mr.  Collier's  information,  that  '  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Coleridge,  an  opinion  which  he  first  delivered  in  1813, 
and  again  in  1818,  though  it  is  not  found  in  his  Literary  Remains^ 
that  AlVa  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  was 
written  at  two  different,  and  rather  distant  periods  of  the  Poet's 
life.  He  pointed  out  very  clearly  two  distinct  styles,  not  only 
cf  thought,  but  of  expression ;  and  Professor  Tieck,  at  a  later 
date,  adopted  and  enforced  the  same  belief.'  Whether  Coleridge 
regarded  the  additions  as  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  the 
author's  manner  to  which  it  has  been  here  assigned,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  Tieck  appears  to  ascribe  to  an  earlier  period  some  of  the 
darker  and  thought-burdened  passages  which  I  should  assign  to 
that  later  period,  when  the  Poet's  mind  brooded  habitually,  in 
pity  or  in  anger,  over  man's  vices  and  misery.  Still  the  contrast 
of  diction  and  thought  struck  the  acute  German  as  much  as  it 
must  do  the  student  of  his  own  native  language." 

To  be  somewhat  more  particular  than  Mr.  Verplanck,  it  is  to 

be  observed  that  passages  of  rhymed  couplets,  in  which  the 

thought  is  somewhat  constrained  and  its  expression  limited  by 

the  form  of  the  verse,  are  scattered  freely  through  the  play,  and 

that  these  are  found  side  by  side  with  passages  of  blank  verse  in 

which  the  thought,  on  the  contrary,  so  entirely  dominates  the 

form,  and  overloads  and  weighs  it  down,  as  to  produce  the  impree- 
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Bion  that  the  poet,  in  writing  them,  was  almost  regardless  of  the 
gi  nces  of  his  art,  and  merely  sought  an  expression  of  his  ideas 
in  the  most  compressed  and  elliptical  form.  The  former  trait  ia 
characteristic  of  his  youthful  style ;  the  latter  marks  a  certain 
period  of  his  maturer  years.  Contracted  words,  which  Shake- 
speare used  more  freely  in  his  later  than  in  his  earlier 
works,  abound;  and  in  some  passages  words  are  used  in  an 
esoteric  sense  which  is  distinctive  of  the  poet's  style  about 
the  time  when  Measure  for  Measure  was  produced.  Note, 
for  instance,  the  use  of  '  succeed '  in  **  owe  and  succeed  thy 
weakness,"  in  Act  11.  Sc.  4  of  that  play,  and  in  ••  succeed  thy 
father  in  manners,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1  of  this.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  advice  given  by  the  Countess  to  Bertram  when  he 
leaves  Rousillon  is  so  like  that  of  Polonius  to  Laertes  in  a  sim- 
ilar situation,  that  either  the  latter  is  an  expansion  of  the  for 
mer,  or  the  former  a  reminiscence  of  the  latter;  and  as  the 
passage  is  written  in  the  later  style,  the  second  supposition  ap- 
pears the  more  probable.  Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
both  the  French  officers  who  figure  in  this  play  as  1  Lord  and 
2  Lord  are,  somewhat  strangely,  named  Dumain,  and  that  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost^  Dumain  is  also  the  name  of  that  one  of  the 
three  attendants  and  brothers  in  love  of  the  Kling  who  has  a 
post  in  the  army ;  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  other 
circumstances,  is  at  least  a  hint  of  some  relation  between  the 
two  plays. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  warrant  for  the  decided  opinion 
that  Shakespeare,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  probably  a  little  before  that 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  desiring  to  bring  out  a  counterpart  to  the 
former,  pitched  upon  Boccaccio's  story  of  Giglietta  of  Narbon 
as  containing  the  materials  for  a  comedy  to  be  called  Love^t 
Labour's  Won ;  —  that  he  produced  this  play  some  three  or  four 
years  before  Meres  wrote  his  Palladis  Tamia  —  perhaps  in 
1593  or  1694 ;  and  that  after  its  novelty  was  well  worn  off  it 
j  was  laid  aside,  and  when  it  had  passed  out  of  the  public  mird, 

probably  about  1604,  he  rewrote  many  passages,  retouched  many 
others,  and  brought  it  out  again  under  a  new  name.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  the  adage  which  furnished  this  name  occurs 
three  times  in  those  parts  of  the  play  —  Act  IV.  Sc.  4,  and  Act  V. 
Sc.  1  —  which  bear  most  unmistakable  marks  of  the  later  of  the 
two  stvles  which  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  comedy. 
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The  folio  is  the  only  source  of  the  text,  which  appears  there 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Indeed,  there  is  no  play  of  Shake- 
speare which  gives  the  reader  and  the  editor  more  fruitless  trou- 
ble than  this.  No  other  is  more  deformed  by  the  corruption  of 
mportant  passages :  and  this  corruption  is  doubtless  chieiiy  due 
to  two  reasons ;  —  first,  the  involved,  disjointed,  and  elliptical  style 
in  which  the  author  wrote  much  of  the  matter  which  he  added 
at  the  revision  of  the  play ;  —  and  next,  the  fact  that  the  play 
was  printed  frcm  the  very  copy  in  which  the  author  himself  had 
made  these  alterations  and  additions,  which,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  of  letters,  or  any  printer  of  ex- 
perience, were  in  many  cases  interlined  in  a  manner  that,  how- 
ever clear  to  the  poet  himself,  was  obscure  enough  to  a 
compositor  who  did  not  know  exactly  what  his  author  would 
be  at :  —  and  as  to  proof-reading,  the  folio  had  none  of  it.  Con- 
sequently there  are  some  passages  in  which  conjectural  criticism 
is  entirely  at  fault ;  and  in  these  the  original  text  is  given  in 
this  edition  in  its  corrupted  form.  For  only  the  reasonble  cer- 
tainty that  we  are  restoring  the  poet's  own  words  justifies  a 
change  in  that  text :  and  the  reader  of  Shakespeare  can  better 
pass  by  a  line  as  incomprehensible,  than  accept  a  comprehensible 
line  which  is  not  Shakespeare's. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  play  is  not  determinable  with 
any  approach  to  probability,  not  to  say  accuracy.  Indeed  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  Shakespeare  himself  had  no  clear  idea 
upon  the  subject.  Boccaccio  wrote  about  1350  ;  but  the  Floren- 
tines and  Siennese  were  constantly  at  petty  war  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  allusion  to  Austria  and  its  Duke,  as  the  latter 
has  no  influence  on  the  action  of  the  play,  is  a  mere  touch  of 
local  color,  and  is  of  no  value  m  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. Th<*  incidents  upon  which  the  action  does  turn  are  such 
as  could  have  happened  only  in  the  society  of  an  early  feudal 
period ;  but  the  comic  Scenes  have  all  the  stamp  of  Shakespeare's 
oiJ^Ti  time ;  and  dramatic  propriety  will  be  entirely  preserved  by 
adopting  the  cjstume  of  that  day  —  authority  for  which  exists 
in  Vf^celli  and  MontfEiucon. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONuE. 

KnxQ  of  France. 

Duke  of  Florence. 

Bebtbam,  Count  of  RousUlon. 

Lafeu,  an  old  Lord. 

Fabolles,  a  foUotoer  of  Bertram. 

French  Lords  serving  in  the  Florentine  Army, 

Steward,  ^ 

Clown       \  io  the  Dowager  Countess  of  RousUlon 

A  Page. 

Dowager  Countess  of  Rousillon. 

Helena,  a  Gentlewoman  protected  by  the  Countess 

A  Widow  of  Florence. 

Diana,  her  Daughter, 

m1^^^!  }  *^  ^^iff^bors  and  Friends. 

Lords  attending  on  the  King.     French  and  Florentine  Officen 

and  Soldiers. 

8CEN^  *  pwUy  in  France,  partly  in  Tuscanj. 
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ALUS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT    1. 


8csKS  1.  — -  Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Bebtsam,  the  Countess  of  Housillon, 
Helena,  and  Lafeu,  all  in  black. 

Countess, 

IN  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a  second 
husband. 

Bertram,  And  I,  in  going,  Madam,  weep  o*er  my 
father's  death  anew :  but  I  must  attend  his  Majesty's 
command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,  evermore  in 
subjection. 

Lafeu,  You  shall  find  of  the  King  a  husband, 
Madam  ;  —  you,  sir,  a  father.  He  that  so  generally 
is  at  all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue 
to  you,  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 
wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  such  abun- 
dance. 

ContU.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  Majesty's  amend- 
ment ? 

Laf     He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  Madam  ; 

(13) 
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under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope,  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process 
but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father  (O, 
that  had !  how  sad  a  passage  'tis !)  whose  skill  was 
almost  as  great  as  his  honesty ;  had  it  stretched  so 
far,  would  have  made  Nature  immortal,  and  Death 
should  have  play  for  lack  of  work.  'Would,  for  the 
King's  sake,  he  were  living  !  I  think  it  would  be 
the  death  of  the  King's  disease. 

Laf.  How  call'd  you  the  man  you  speak  of. 
Madam  ? 

Count,  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and 
it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so :   Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Laf,  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  Madam ;  the  King 
very  lately  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourningly : 
he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  liv'd  still,  if  knowl- 
edge could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  King  lan- 
guishes of? 

Laf.     A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber,     I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf  I  would  it  were  not  notorious.  —  Was  this 
gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count,  His  sole  child,  my  lord  ;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good 
that  her  education  promises :  her  dispositions  she  in- 
herits, which  muke  fair  gifts  fairer  -•  ^or  \vhere  an 
unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  com- 
mendations go  with  pity,  —  they  are  virtues  and 
traitors  too :  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  sim- 
pleness ;  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her 
goodness. 

Laf,  Your  commendations,  Madam,  get  from  her 
tears. 
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Count.  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season 
aer  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father  never 
approaches  her  heart  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek.  No  more  of 
this,  Helena :  go  to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be  rather 
thought  you  affect  a  sorrow  than  to  have. 

Helena,  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have 
it  too. 

Laf,  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead ; 
excessive  grief,  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count,  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Ber,     Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf,     How  understand  we  that? 

Count,     Be  thou  blest,  Bertram!  and  succeed  thy 
father 
In  manners  as  in  shape!   thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;   and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright !     Love  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none :    be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use ;   and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :   be  check' d  for  silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     What  Heaven  more  will, 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down, 
Fall  on  thy  head  !     Farewell.  —  My  lord, 
'Tis  an  unseason'd  courtier ;   good  my  lord. 
Advise  him. 

Laf,  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.     Heaven  bless  him!  —  Farewell,  Bertram. 

{_Exit, 

Ber,  \_To  Helena.]  The  best  wishes  that  can  be 
forg'd  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you !  Be 
comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make 
much  of  her 
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LaJ.     Farewell,  pretty  lady:    You  must  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father. 

[^Exeunt  B£BTbam  and  La.F£U. 

Hel,    O,  were  that  all !  —  I  think  not  on  my  father ; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like? 
I  have  forgot  him:   my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  *t  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone ;   there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
Th'  ambition  in  ray  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague. 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table ;  —  heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Pakolles. 

One  that  goes  with  him:   I  love  him  for  his  sane, 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward; 

Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him 

That  they  take  place  when  Virtue's  steely  bones 

Look  bleak  i'   th*  cold  wind :   withal,  full  oft  we  sec 

Cold  Wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  Folly. 

Farolles,     Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel,     And  you,  monarch. 

Far,    No. 
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Hel.    And  no. 

Par.    Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

HeL  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  In  you ; 
let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Man  is  enemy  to  vir- 
ginity; how  may  we  barricado  it  against  him? 

Par,    Keep  him  out. 

HeL  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though  val- 
iant in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak:  unfold  to  us  some 
warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none:  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

HeL  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers 
and  blowers  up !  —  Is  there  no  military  policy  how 
virgins  might  blow  up  men? 

Par.  Virginity,  being  blown  down,  man  will  quick- 
lier  be  blown  up  :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down  again, 
with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose  your  city. 
It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  Nature  to 
preserve  virginity.  Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  in- 
crease ;  and  there  was  never  virgin  got  till  virginity 
was  first  lost.  That  you  were  made  of  is  metal  to 
make  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being  once  lost,  may  be 
ten  times  found :  by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost : 
'tis  too  cold  a  companion ;  away  with  't. 

HeL  I  will  stand  for  't  a  little,  though  therefore 
I  die  a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in 't ;  'tis  against 
the  rule  of  Nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  virgin- 
ity is  to  accuse  your  mothers ;  which  is  most  infal- 
lible disobedience.  He  that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin : 
nrginity  murthers  itself,  and  should  be  buried  in 
highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate 
offendress  against  Nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites, 
much  like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself  to  the  very  par- 
ing, and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  stomach.     Bf- 

VOL.    V.  B 
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sides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self- 
love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon. 
Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choose  but  lose  by  't :  out 
with  't :  within  one  year  it  will  make  itself  two,  which 
is  a  goodly  increase,  and  the  principal  itself  not  much 
the  worse :   Away  with  't. 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own 
liking  ? 

Par,  Let  me  see :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne*er 
it  likes.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with 
lying  ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth :  off  with 't 
while  'tis  vendible ;  answer  the  time  of  request.  Vir- 
ginity, like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of 
fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  like  the 
brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now.  Your 
date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in 
your  cheek  ;  and  your  virginity,  your  old  virginity,  is 
like  one  of  our  French  wither' d  pears  ;  it  looks  ill,  it 
eats  dryly ;  marry,  'tis  a  wither' d  pear ;  it  wsus  for- 
merly better  ;  marry,  yet,  'tis  a  wither' d  pear.  Will 
you  any  thing  with  it  ? 

HeL     Not  my  virginity  yet.     [ 

] 

There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  Iovob, 

A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 

A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 

A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 

A  counsellor,  a  traitoress,  and  a  dear. 

His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord   dulcet, 

His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster :   with  a  world 

Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 

That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he  — 

I  know  not  what  he  shall :  —  God  send  him  well !  — 

The  Court's  a  learning-place; — and  he  is  one  — 
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Par,    What  one,  i'  faith  ? 

HeL     That  I  wish  weU.  —  'Tis  pity  — 

Par,    What's  pity? 

HeL     That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't. 
Which  might  be  felt :    that  we,  the  poorer  born. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  shew  what  we  alone  must  think ;    which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.     Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

^Extt» 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remember 
thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  Court. 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  bom  under  a 
charitable  star. 

Par.    Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.     I  especially  think  under  Mars. 

Par,    Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under  that  you 
must  needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.    When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.     When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.    Why  think  you  so? 

Hel.     You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 

Par.    That's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 
safety :  but  the  composition  that  your  valour  and  fear 
makes  in  you  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like 
the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely :  I  will  return  perfect  courtier  ;  in  the 
which,  my  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee, 
80  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and 
understand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee;  else 
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thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfiilness,  and  thine  igno- 
rance makes  thee  away.  Farewell:  when  thou  hast 
leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none,  re- 
member thy  friends :  get  thee  a  good  husband,  and 
use  him  as  he  uses  thee  :   so  farewell.  [Exit. 

He?.     Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven :    the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope;   only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high, 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  Nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.     Who  ever  strove 
To  shew  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love? 
The  King's  disease  —  my  project  may  deceive  me, 
Rut  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Exit 

Scene   II. 

Paris.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Flourish  of  Cornets.     Enter  the  King  of  France, 
with  Letters ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.    The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  th'  ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord.  So  *tis  leported,  sir. 

King.     Nay,  *tis  most  credible  :  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch' d  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;   wherein  our  dearest  friend 
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Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom 
Approved  so  to  your  Majesty,  may  plead 

For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  deni'd  before  he  comes ; 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  ifreely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 

For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What's  he  comes  here? 

Enter  Bektram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord.     It  is  the  Count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face ; 

Frank  Nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 
Hath  well  composed  thee.     Thy  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too !     Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.     My  thanks   and  duty  are  your  Majesty's. 

King.     I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself,  in  friendship. 
First  tried  our  soldiership  !     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  sei-vice  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :   he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest 
Till  theii  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour 
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So  like  a  courtier.     Contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness;   if  they  were, 
His  equal  had  awak*d  them ;   and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak ;  and,  at  this  time. 
His    tongue    obey'd    his    hand.     Who    were     below 

him 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place, 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times  ; 
Which,  follow' d  well,  would  demonstrate  them   now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber,  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb  : 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King,    'Would  I  were  with  him !    He  would  always 
say, 
(Methinks  I  hear  him  now :   his  plausive  words 
He  scatter' d  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,)  —  "  Let  me  not  live,"  — 
This  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 
(3n  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out,  —  "Let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 
"  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain;   whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;   whose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  fashions:" — This  he  wish'd. 
I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too. 
Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 
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2  Lord.  You're  loved,  sir: 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  first. 

King,     1  fill  a  place,  I  know  't.  —  How  long  i».'t» 
Count, 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King,     If  he  were  living  I  would  try  him  yet ;  — 
Lend  me  an  arm ;  —  the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications :  —  Nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  Count: 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Ber,  Thank  your  Majesty. 

[^Exeunt.     Flourish, 

Scene  III. 
Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear :  what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman  ? 

Steward,  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my 
past  endeavours :  for  then  we  wound  our  modesty, 
and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when 
of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count,  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you  gone, 
sirrah  !  The  complaints  I  have  heard  of  you  I  do  not 
all  believe  :  'tis  my  slowness  that  I  do  not ;  for  I 
know  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have 
ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yours. 

Cloum,  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you.  Madam,  I  am 
a  poor  fellow. 

Count,     Well,  sir. 
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Clo.  No,  Madam,  *tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor ; 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damn'd :  but,  if  I  may 
have  your  ladyship's  good- will  to  go  to  the  world, 
Isbel  your  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.     Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 

Clo,     I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  csuse. 

Count,     In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case  and  mine  own.  Service  is  no 
aeritage :  and  I  think  I  shall  never  have  the  bless- 
ing of  God  till  I  have  issue  o'  my  body ;  for,  they 
say,  barns  are  blessings. 

Count.     Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body.  Madam,  requires  it :  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flesh ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that 
the  Devil  drives. 

Count.     Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  Madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such 
as  they  are. 

Count.     May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been.  Madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as 
you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
marry  that  I  may  repent. 

Count.     Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 

Clo.  1  am  out  o*  friends,  Madam ;  and  I  hope  to 
nave  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.     Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You're  shallow,  Madam  ;  e'en  great  friends  ; 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me  which  I  am 
a-weary  of.  He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team, 
and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop.  If  I  be  his 
cuckold,  he's  my  drudge.  He  that  comforts  my  wife 
is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  he  that  cher- 
ishes my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and  blood; 
he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend ;  ergo, 
he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.     If  men  coul^ 
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be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear 
in  marriage :  for  young  Charbon  the  Puritan,  and  old 
Poysam  the  Papist,  howsome'er  their  hearts  are  sev 
er'd  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one,  —  they  ma} 
joU  horns  together  like  any  deer  i'  th'  herd. 

Count,     Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouth* d  and  ca 
lumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.     A  prophet  I,  Madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
the  next  way : 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat^ 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find ; 
Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 
Count.     Get  you  gone,  sir  ;  I'll  talk  with  you  more 
anon. 

Stew.     May   it   please   you.   Madam,   that   he   bid 
Helen  come  to  you  :   of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.     Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would  speak 
with  her ;   Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.    [Singing.]     Was  this  fair  face,  quoth  she,  the 

cau^e 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked   Troy  7 
Fond  done,  done  fond,  [^good  sooth  it  was,"] 

Was  this  King  Priam's  joy. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 

And  gave  this  sentence  then : 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 

There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.     What,  one  good  in  ten?  you  corrupt  the 

8ong,  sirrah. 

Clo.     One   good  woman  in  ten,  Madam,  which   ia 

purifying  o*  th'  song :   'Would  God  would  serve  the 

b2 
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world  so  all  the  year !  we'd  find  no  fault  with  the 
tithe  woman  if  I  were  the  parson  :  One  in  ten,  quoth 
a !  an'  we  might  have  a  good  woman  bom  but  for 
every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend 
the  lottery  well ;  a  man  may  draw  his  heart  out  ere 
'a  pluck  one. 

Count,  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  com- 
mand you! 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done  !  —  Though  honesty  be  no  Pu- 
ritan, yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice 
of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart.  —  I 
am  going,  forsooth  ;  the  business  is  for  Helen  to  come 
hither.  [^Eocit, 

Count,     Well,  now. 

Stew,  I  know,  Madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman 
entirely. 

Count,  Faith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeath' d  her  to 
me ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may 
lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds : 
there  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid ;  and  more  shall 
be  paid  her  than  she'll  demand. 

Stew,  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than, 
I  think,  she  wish'd  me :  alone  she  was,  and  did  com- 
municate to  herself  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears ; 
she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touch' d  not  any 
stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved  your  son. 
Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such 
difference  betwixt  their  two  estates  ;  Love,  no  god, 
that  would  not  extend  his  might  only  where  qual- 
ities were  level ;  [Diana,  no]  queen  of  virgins,  that 
would  suffer  her  poor  knight  surpris'd,  without  res- 
cue in  the  first  assault,  or  ransom  afterward.  This 
she  deliver'd  in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow  that 
e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in  :    which  I  held  my  duty 
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speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  sithence,  in  the  loss 
that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 
Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly;  keep 
it  to  yourself :  many  likelihoods  inform* d  me  of  this 
before,  which  hung  so  tott'ring  in  the  balance  that 
I  could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt.  Pray  you,  leave 
me :  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  honest  care :  I  will  speak  with  you  further  anon. 

[^Exit  Steward. 
Enter  Helena. 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young : 

If  ever  we  are  Nature's,  these  are  ours ;  this  thorn 

Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong : 
Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom; 
It  is  the  shew  and  seal  of  Nature's  truth. 
Where   love's  strong  pg.s8ion  is  impress' d  in  youth : 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were   our   faults :  —  or  then  we  thought   them 

none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on  't ;   I  observe  her  now. 

Hel.     What  is  your  pleasure,  Madam? 

Count,     You  know,  Helena,  I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel,     Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother; 

Why  not  a  mother  ?     When  I  said  a  mother, 
Mfe thought  you  saw  a  serpent :   What's  in  '  mother ' 
That  you  start  at  it  ?     I  say  I  am  your  mother ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine.     'Tis  often  seen 
Adoption  strives  with  Nature;   and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds. 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan. 
Yet  1  express  to  you  a  mother's  care  :  — 
God's  mercy,  maiden !  does  it  curd  thy  blood 
To  say  I  am  thy  mother^     What's  the  matter. 
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That  this  distemper' d  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-colour' d  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 
Why  ?  —  that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel,  That  I  am  not 

Count,     I  say  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  Madam ; 

The  Count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother: 
1  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble: 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is  ;   and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother? 

Hel.     You   are  my  mother,  Madam.     Would  you 
were, 
(So  that   my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother,) 
Indeed,  my  mother !  —  Or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  Heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.     Can't  no  other 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 

Count.     Yes,  Helen,  you   might   be  my  daughter- 
in-law  : 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !   daughter,  and  mother. 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.     What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch' d  your  fondness.     Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.     Now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross, 
You  love  my  son ;  invention  is  asham'd. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 
To  say  thou  dost  not :   therefore  tell  me  true ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so: — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  th'  one  to  th'  other ;   and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shewn  in  thy  behaviours. 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :   only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
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That  truth  should  be  suspected.     Speak,  is*t  so  } 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear  *t :   howe'er,  I  charge  thee. 
As  Heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Hel.  Good  Madam,  pardon  me. 

Count,     Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel,  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress! 

Count,     Love  you  my  son? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him.  Madam? 

Count,     Go  not  about;  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note.     Come,  come,  disclo&e 
The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

Hd.  Then,  I  confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  Heaven  and  you. 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  Heaven, 
I  love  your  son :  — 

My  friends  were  poor  but  honest ;  so's  my  love : 
Be  not  offended;   for  it  hurts  not  him 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me.     I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 
Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him, 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still:   thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  Madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 
For  loving  where  you  do :    but,  if  yourself. 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth. 
Old  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking. 
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Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  Love,  O  then,,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  -that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count,    Had  you  not  lately  an  intent — speak  truly — 
To  go  to  Paris? 

HeL  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ?  tell  true. 

HeL     I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading, 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty ;   and  that  he  wilFd  me 
In  heedfulFst  reservation  to  bestow  them. 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were. 
More  than  they  were  in  note  :   amongst  the  rest 
There  is  a  remedy,  approved,  set  down. 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  King  is  rendered  lost. 

Count.     This  was  your  motive  for  Paris,  was   it  ? 
Speak, 

HeL     My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  King, 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply,  been  absent  then. 

Count,  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it?     He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind ;   he,  that  they  cannot  help  him. 
They,  that  they  cannot  help.     How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embo weird  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself^ 
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Hel,  There's  something  in't 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  great'st 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  th'  luckiest   stars   in  heaven :    and,   would   your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  Grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

Count,  Dost  thou  believe  't  ? 

Heh  Ay,  Madam,  knowingly. 

Count.     Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave  and 
love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  Court ;   I'll  stay  at  home, 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-morrow  ;   and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 

Scene  I.  —  Paris.     A  Room  in  tne  Kino's  Palace. 

Flourish,  Enter  Kino,  with  sei^eral  young  Lords, 
taking  leave  for  the  Florentine  War,  Bebtbam. 
Pabolles,  and  Attendants. 

Klvg. 

FA  RE  WELL,  young  lords  :  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you :  —  and  you,  my  lordu, 
farewell :  — 
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Share  the  advice  betwixt  you :   if  both  gain  all, 
The  gift  doth  btretch  itself  as  'tis  receiv'd. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Lord.  *Ti8  our  hope,  sir. 
After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 

And  find  your  Grace  in  health. 

King,     No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;   and  yet  my  heait 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.     Farewell,  young  lords 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen :   let  higher  Italy 
(Those  *  bated  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy)  see,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;   when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek. 
That  Fame  may  cry  you  loud.     I  say,  farewell. 

2  Lord,    Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  Majes- 

ty! 
King.     Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them; 
They  say  our  French  lack  language  to  deny. 
If  they  demand ;   beware  of  being  captives 
Before  you  serve. 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King.     Farewell.  —  Come  hither  to  me. 

[TAe  King  retires  to  a  couch 

1  Lord.     O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  be- 

hind us ! 
Par.     'Tis  not  his  fault ;   the  spark  — 

2  Lord.  0,  'tis  brave  wars  J 
Par.     Most  admirable ;   I  have  seen  those  wars. 
Ber,     I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with 

"  Too  young,'*  and  "  the  next  year,"  and  "  'tis  too 
early." 
Par.     An   thy  mind   stand   to 't,  boy,   steal   away 
bravely. 
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t 
Ber.     I  shall  stay  here  the  fbrehorse  to  a  amock, 

C'reaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 

Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn 

But    one    to    dance    with !      By   Heaven,   I'll    steal 

away. 

1  Lord.     There's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  Count. 

2  Lord.     I  am  your  accessary ;   and  so  farewell. 
Ber.     I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortur'd 

body. 

1  Lord.     Farewell,  Captain. 

2  Lord.     Sweet  Monsieur  Parolles! 

Par,  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals  :  — 
You  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii  one 
Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war, 
here  on  his  sinister  cheek  ;  it  was  this  very  sword 
entrench'd  it:  say  to  him  I  live,  and  observe  his 
reports  for  me. 

2  Lord.     We  shall,  noble  Captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  [^Exeunt 
Lords.]     What  will  you  do  ? 

Ber.     Stay  [with]  the  King. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords ;  you  have  restrain' d  yourself  within  the  list  of 
too  cold  an  adieu :  be  more  expressive  to  them ;  for 
they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time ;  there 
do  muster  true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  receiv'd  star ;  and  though  the 
Devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  followed : 
After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell. 

Ber.     And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  proTe  most 
Mnewy  swordmen. 

[_Exeunt  Bebtbam  and  Pabolles. 

VOL.    V.  c 
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Enter  Lafext. 

ia/*.     [^Kneeling,']     Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me   and 
for  my  tidings. 

King,     I'll  see  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf,     Then  here's  a  man  stands  that  has  brought 
his  pardon. 
I  would  you  had  kneel' d,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy, 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King,     I  would  I  had;   so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for  *t. 

Laf,     Good  faith,  across.     But,  my  good  lord,  'tis 
thus  : 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ? 

King.     No. 

Laf,     0,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox? 
Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them.     I  have  seen  a  med- 
icine 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone. 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary. 
With  sprightly  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin,  nay. 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  's  hand. 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King,  What  her  is  this  t 

Laf     Why,  Doctor  She :  My  lord,  there's  one  ar- 

riv'd. 

If  you  will  see  her :  —  Now,  by  my  faith  and  hon- 
our. 

If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 

In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 

With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession, 

Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 

Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.     Will  you  see  her, 
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(For  that  is  her  demand,)  and  know  her  busineBS? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;   that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder,  too,  or  take  off  thine, 
By  wondering  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf,  Nay,  I'll  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [^ExiL 

King,     Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

Enter  Lafeu,  loith  Helena. 

Laf.     Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.     Nay,  come  your  ways  ; 
This  is  his  Majesty ;  say  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like  ;   but  such  traitors 
His  Majesty  seldom  fears.     I  am  Cressid's  uncle. 
That  dare  leave  two  together  ;  fare  you  well.       [_Exit. 

King.     Now,  fair  one,  does   your  business  follow 
us  ? 

Hel.     Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father, 
In  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.     The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards 
him; 
Knowing  him  is  enough.     On  's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me  ;   chiefly  one, 
WTiich,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling, 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;   I  have  so  : 
And,  hearing  your  high  Majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
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1  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us ;  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  Nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate,  —  I  say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics ;   or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

HeL     My  duty  then   shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you  ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King,     I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  grate- 
ful: 
Thou  thought' st  to  help  me  ;  and  such  thanks  I  give 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live ; 
But  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

HeL     What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy : 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shewn^ 
When  judges   have  been  babes.     Great  floods   have 

flown 
From  simple  sources ;   and  great  seas  have  dried. 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises  ;   and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 
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King.     I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well,  kind 
*   maid ; 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  hy  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hei.     Inspired  Merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd : 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  *tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shews  : 
fiut  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
Tlie  help  of  Heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent: 
Of  Heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure. 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King,     Art  thou  so  confident  ?     Within  what  space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure  } 

Hel,  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 

£re  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring, 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench' d  his  sleepy  lamp, 
Or  four-and-twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass, 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.     Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence,— 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads,  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise ;   the  worst  of  worst  extended, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.     Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
«peak. 
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Ii'3  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear;  for  all  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call: 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physio  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die. 

Hel.     If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die; 
And  well  deserv'd.     Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.     Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.    Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  Heaven ! 

Hel.     Then   shalt  thou  give  me,  with   thy  kingly 
hand. 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state : 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.     Here  is  my  hand ;    the  premises  observ'd, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd; 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time,  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must. 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust ; 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on,  —  But  rest 
Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  bless' d.  — 
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Give  me  some  help  here,  ho !  —  If  thou  proceed 
Aa  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[^Flourish,    Exeunt 

Scene  II. 
RousiUon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir ;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  thtf 
height  of  your  breeding. 

CIo,  I  will  shew  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught :   I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  Court. 

Count,  To  the  Court  ?  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  — 
But  to  the  Court  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  Madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  Court ;  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  pull  off  's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 
say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap  ;  and, 
indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were  not  for 
the  Court :  but  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve 
all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits 
all  questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  but- 
tocks ;  the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn- 
buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  ques- 
tions ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata  punk, 
as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger,  as  a  pancake  for 
Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nail  to 
hii  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  queao 
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to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's 
mouth ;   nay,  as  the  padding  to  his  skin. 

Cmmt.  Hare  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fit- 
ness for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath  your  cson- 
stable ;  it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count,  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it.  Here  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  't :  ask  me  if  I  am  a  courtier  ;  it  shall 
do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could,  I  will  be 
a  fool  in  question,  hoj^ng  to  be  the  wiser  by  your 
answer  —  I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier? 

Clo,  O  Lord,  sir. — There's  a  simple  putting  off; 
—  more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count,  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  Mend  of  yours,  that  loves 
you. 

Clo,     O  Lord,  sir.  —  Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count,  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  home- 
ly meat. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir.  —  Nay,  put  me  to  't,  I  warrant  you. 

Count.     You  were  lately  whipp'd,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.     O  Lord,  sir.  —  Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry  '*  O  Lord,  sir,"  at  your  whip- 
ping, and  "  spare  not  me  "  ?  Indeed,  your  "  0  Lord, 
sir,"  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping ;  you  would 
answer  very  well  to  a  whipping  if  you  were  but  bound 
to't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life  in  my  — 
"  O  Lord,  sir:  "  I  see  things  may  serve  long,  but  not 
serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time« 
To  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  Fool. 
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Clo,    O  Lord,  sir.  —  Why,  there 't  serves  well  again. 

Count.     An   end,   sir :    To   your   business.     Give 
Helen  this, 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son; 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.     Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.     Not  much  employment  for  you.     You  un- 
derstand me  ? 

Clo.     Most  fruitfully:  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.     Haste  you  again.  [^Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  HI. 
Paris.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  Bebtbam,  Lapeu,  and  Pabolles. 

Laf.  They  say  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have  our 
philosophical  persons  to  make  modern  and  familiar, 
things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it  that 
we  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into 
seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves 
to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that 
hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.    And  so  'tis. 

Laf.     To  be  relinquish' d  of  the  artists,  — 

Par.    So  I  say;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf,     Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows  ^^ 

Par.    Right,  so  I  say. 

Laf     That  gave  him  out  incurable  — 

Par.    Why,  there  'tis  ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.     Not  to  be  help'd,  — 

Par.    Right ;  as  'twere  a  man  assur'd  of  a  - 

C2 
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haf.     Uncertain  life  and  sure  death. 

Tar,    Just,  you  say  well ;   so  would  I  have  said. 

haf,     I  may  truly  say  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Far,  It  is  indeed  :  if  you  will  have  it  in  shewing, 
you  shall  read  it  in,  —  What  do  ye  call  there  ? 

haf,  A  shewing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
actor. 

Far,    That's  it :   I  would  have  said  the  very  same. 

haf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :  Tore  me 
I  speak  in  respect  — 

Far,  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange;  that  is 
the  hrief  and  the  tedious  of  it;  and  he's  of  a  most 
facinorous  spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the  — 

haf     Very  hand  of  Heaven. 

Far,    Ay,  so  I  say. 

haf.     In  a  most  weak  — 

Far,  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  tran- 
scendence: which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  farther 
use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recov'ry  of  the  King, 
as  to  be  — 

haf.     Generally  thankful. 

Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Far,  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.  Here 
comes  the  King. 

haf,  Lustique,  as  the  Dutchman  says :  I'll  like 
a  maid  the  better  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head. 
Why,  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par.     Mori  du  Vinaigre  I     Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

haf,     'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King,     Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  Court.  — 

\_Exit  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish' d  sense 
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Thou  hast  repealed,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promised  gift, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :   this  youthful  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 

O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 

J  have  to  use :   thy  frank  election  make  ; 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Hel,     To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mis- 
tress 
Fall,  when  love  please ;  marry,  to  each  but  one. 

Laf.     I'd  give  bay  curtal,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth   no   more  were  broken  than  these   boys'^ 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel,     Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restor'd  the  King  to  health. 

All,     We  understand  it,  and  thank  Heaven  for  you. 

Hel,     I  am  a  simple  maid  ;    and  therein  wealthiest, 
That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid ;  — 
Please  it  your  Majesty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, — 
**  We  blush  that  thou  should' st  choose ;  but,  be  re- 

fus'd, 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever; 
We'll  ne'er  come  there  again." 

King.  Make  choice,  and  see ; 

Who  shuns  thy  love  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

HeL     Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  ?ii<hs  stream.  —  Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit  ? 

1  Lord,      \nd  grant  it. 
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lleL  Thanks,  sir;  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throve 
ames-ace  for  my  life. 

Hel.     The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threat'ningly  replies ; 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2  Lord,     No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel,  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  Love  grant!  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf,  Do  all  they  deny  her?  An  they  were  sons 
of  mine  I*d  have  them  whipp*d ;  or  I  would  send  them 
to  th'  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.    [  To  3  Lord.]    Be  not  afraid  that  I  your  hand 
should  take  ; 
I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 

Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice !  they'll  none 
have  her :  sure  they  are  bastards  to  the  English ;  the 
French  ne'er  got  *em. 

Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord,     Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf,  There's  one  grape  yet :  — I  am  sure  thy  father 
drank  wine.  —  But  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a 
youth  of  fourteen ;  I  have  known  thee  already. 

Hel.     [^To  Bektkam.]     I  dare  not  say  I  take  you, 
but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 
Into  your  guiding  power.  —  This  is  the  man. 

King.    Why,  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her  ;  she's 
thy  wife. 

Ber.     My  wife,  my  liege?     I   shall   beseech  youi 
Highness 
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In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.     Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram,  what  she  has 
done  for  me? 

Ber,     Yes,  my  good  lord,  but  never  hope  to  know 
why 
1  should  marry  her. 

King.     Thou  know'st  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my 
sickly  bed. 

Ber,     But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?     I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge : 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife!  —  Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever! 

King,     'Tis   only  title  thou  disdain' st  in  her,  the 
which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name.     But  do  not  so  : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  th'  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour:   good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name ;   vileness  is  so  : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go. 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair; 
In  these  to  Nature  she's  immediate  heii. 
And  these  breed  honour :   that  is  honour's  scorn 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.     Honours  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
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Than  our  fore-goers  :   the  mere  word's  a  slave, 

Debosh'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave 

A  lying  trophy  ;   and  as  oft  is  dumb. 

Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 

Of  honour' d  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said  ? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  rest:  virtue,  and  she, 

Is  her  own  dower ;   honour  and  wealth  from  me. 

Ber.     I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do  't. 

King.     Thou    wrong' st   thyself  if    thou    should' st 
strive  to  choose. 

Ilel,    That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I'm  glad : 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.     My  honour's  at  the  stake ;  which  to  defeat 
I  must  produce  my  power.     Here,  take  her  hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift. 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert ;   that  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale. 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;    that  wilt  not  know 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.     Check  thy  contempt: 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance  ;   both  my  revenge  and  hate 
Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.     Speak !   thine  answer ! 

Ber.     Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ;   for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.     When  I  consider 
What  great  creation  and  what  dole  of  honour 
Fly  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  late 
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Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  King ;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand. 

And  tell  her  she  is  thine :   to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
\  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.     Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  King, 
Smile  upon  this  contract;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  new-bom  brief. 
And  be  performed  to-night :   the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 
Expecting  absent  Mends.     As  thou  lov'st  her. 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious  ;   else,  does  err. 

[^Exeunt  King,  Bebtbam,  Helena,  Lords, 

and  Attendants. 

Laf.     Do  you  hear.  Monsieur?  a  word  with  you. 

Par.    Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Laf.     Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his 
recantation. 

Par.    Recantation  ?  —  My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 

L(if.     Ay :   Is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  ? 

Par.    A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master? 

Laf.     Are  you  companion  to  the  Count  Rousillon  ? 

Par.    To  any  count ;  to  all  counts  ;  to  what  is  man. 

Isof.     To  what  is  count's  man ;   count's  matiidr  is 
of  another  style. 

Par.    You  are  too  old,  sir :   let  it  satisfy  you,  you 
are  too  old. 

Laf     1   must   telF  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man;    to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.    What  I  dare  too  well  do  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.     1  did   think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  bo 
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a  pretty  wise  fellow ;  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent 
of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pass :  yet  the  scarfs  and  the 
bannerets  about  thee  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from 
believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burthen.  I  have 
now  found  thee ;  when  I  lose  thee  again  I  care  not : 
yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up;  and 
that  thou  *rt  scarce  worth. 

Par,  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee, — 

Laf,  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest 
thou  hasten  thy  trial ;  —  which  if—  Lord  have  mercy 
on  thee  for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice, 
fare  thee  well ;  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I 
look  through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indig- 
nity. 

Laf,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it. 

Par,    I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserv'd  it. 

Laf,  Yes,  good  faith,  ev*ry  drachm  of  it  :  and  I 
will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.    Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf,  Ev'n  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to 
pull  at  a  smack  o*  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be*8t 
bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what 
it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire 
to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather  my 
knowledge,  that  I  may  say,  in  the  defaul%  he  is  a 
man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable  vex- 
ation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and 
my  poor  doing  eternal ;  for  doing  I  am  past,  as  I  will 
by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave.     [_ExiU 

Par.     Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  dis- 
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grace  off  me,  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord  !  — Well, 
I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority. 
rU  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any 
convenience,  an  he  were  double  and  double  a  lord. 
I'll  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age  than  I  would  have 
of —  I'll  beat  him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf,  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married ;  there's 
news  for  you  ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par,  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to 
make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs.  He  is  my 
good  lord :   whom  I  serve  above  is  my  Master. 

Laf.     Who?  God? 

Par,    Ay,  sir. 

Laf.  The  Devil  it  is  that's  thy  master.  Why  dost 
thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make 
hose  of  thy  sleeves?  do  other  servants  so?  Thou 
wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands. 
By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger 
I'd  beat  thee  :  methinks  thou  art  a  general  offence, 
and  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I  think  thou  wast 
created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.    This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my  lord. 

Laf  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  pick- 
ing a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate;  you  are  a  vag- 
abond, and  no  true  traveller :  you  are  more  saucy 
with  lords  and  honourable  personages  than  the  com- 
mission of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry. 
You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I'd  call  you 
knave.     I  leave  you.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Bebtbam. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so  then.  —  Good, 
▼ery  good ;  let  it  be  conceal' d  a  while. 

VOL.    V.  D 
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Ber.     Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  I 

Far.     What's  the  matter,  sweet  heart? 

Ber.     Although   before   the  solemn  priest  I   have 
ivom,  1  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.     What?  what,  sweet  heart? 

Ber.     0  my  ParoUes,  they  have   married  me ;  — 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  ware,  and  never  bed  her. 

Far.    France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  meriti 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  th'  wars ! 

Ber.     There's   letters    from  my  mother ;    what  tb' 
import  is  I  know  not  yet. 

Par.     Ay,  that  would  be  known.     To  th'  wars,  mj 
boy,  to  th'  wars  ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen 
That  hugs  his  kicky-wicky  here  at  home ; 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mare's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable ;  we,  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Therefoie,  to  th'  war  ! 

Ber.     It  shall  be  so;  I'll  send  her  to  my  houss; 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fied ;   write  to  the  King 
That  which  I  durst  not  epeak.     His  present  gift 
Shalt  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields. 
Where  noble  follows  strike.    War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.    Will  this  caprido  hold  in  thee,  ait  sure  ? 

Ber.    Go   with  me  to   my  chamber,   and   advise 

I'll  send  her  straight  away.     To-mortow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Far,     Why,  these  balls  bound ;  there's  noise  in  it. 
'Tis  hard; 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd: 
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Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely ;  go : 
The  King  has  done  you  wrong :  but,  hush !  *tis  bo. 

[^Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. 
The  Same.     Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

HeL     My  mother  greets  me  kindly:  Is  she  well? 

Clo,  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health : 
she's  very  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but  thanks 
oe  given,  she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'  th' 
world;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail  that 
she's  not  very  well? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two 
things. 

HeL     What  two  things  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  Heaven,  whither  God 
send  her  quickly !  the  other,  that  she's  in  Earth,  from 
whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.    Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady! 

Hel.  1  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have 
mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on :  and 
to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still.  —  O,  my  knave, 
how  does  my  old  lady? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.    Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing.     To 
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say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to 
have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title; 
which  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.    Away,  thou  *rt  a  knave. 

Clo,  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave 
thou  'rt  a  knave ;  that's,  before  me  thou  *rt  a  knave ; 
this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Par,  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool ;  I  have  found 
thee. 

Clo,  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir,  or  were  you 
taught  to  find  me  ?  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable ; 
and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  the 
world's  pleasure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par,     A  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well  fed.  — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night : 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  right  of  love. 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowl* 

edge. 
But  puts  it  off  to  a  compelled  restraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  with  sweets, 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  hour  overflow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel,  What's  his  will  else  ? 

Par,     That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the 
King, 
And    make    this   haste   as   your   own   good  proceed- 
ing, 
Strengthened  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par,     That,  having  this  obtain' d,  you  presently 
Attend  his  farther  pleasure. 

Hel.     In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 
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Par,    I  shall  report  it  bo.  ^ 

Hd.  I  pray  you.  —  Come,  sirrah. 

[^Exeunt, 

Scene  V. 
Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Lafeu   and   Bebtbam. 

Lqf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
soldier. 

Ber.     Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

Laf.     You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber,    And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

L(if,  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true :  I  took  this  lark 
for  a  bunting. 

Ber,  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great 
in  knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf.  1  have  then  sinn'd  against  his  experience, 
and  transgressed  against  his  valour  ;  and  my  state  that 
way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart 
to  repent.  Here  he  comes ;  I  pray  you  make  us 
friends ;   I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Pabolles. 

Par,  [^To  Bebtbam.]  These  things  shall  be  done, 
sir. 

Lqf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 

Par.  Sir? 

Lqf.  O,  I  know  him  well.  Ay,  sir ;  he,  sir,  is  a 
good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  [^Aside  to  Pabolles.]  .Is  she  gone  to  the* 
King? 

Par,  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night? 
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Far,    As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.     I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treas- 
ure, 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;   and  to-night. 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride. 
End  ere  I  do  begin. 

haf,  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  dinner;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and 
uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with, 
should  be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten.  —  God  save 
you,  Captain. 

Ber*  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and 
you.  Monsieur  ? 

Far.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into 
my  lord's  displeasure. 

Laf,  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leap'd  into  the  custard ; 
and  out  of  it  you'll  run  again,  rather  than  suffer  ques- 
tion for  your  residence. 

Ber,     It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

haf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at 's 
prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  believe  this 
of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut;  the 
soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in  mat- 
ter of  heavy  consequence  ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame, 
and  know  their  natures.  —  Farewell,  Monsieur :  I  have 
spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  to  de- 
serve at  my  hand ;  but  we  must  do  good  against 
evil.  \Exit, 

Far,     An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber,     I  think  so. 
'     Far,     Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber,     Yes,   I   do   know  him   well ;    and   commou 
speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 
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Enter  Helena,  attended, 

HeL     I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  yoU| 
Spoke  with  the  King,  and  have  procur'd  his  leave 
For  present  parting ;  only,  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber,  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular.     Prepared  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.     This  drives  me  to  entreat  you 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home. 
And  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you ; 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need 
Greater  than  shews  itself,  at  the  first  view, 
To  you  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my  mother: 

[^Giving  a  letter, 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you;  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel,  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say. 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant ;  — 

Ber,     Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hel,  —  and  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  failed 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber,  Let  that  go  : 

My  haste  is  very  great.     Farewell;  hie  home. 

Hel,     Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Hel,     I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe; 
Nor  dare  I  say  'tis  mine ;  and  yet  it  is  : 
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But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber,  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.     Something ;   and  scarce  so  much :  —  nothing, 
indeed.  — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would :  my  lord  —  'Mth, 

yes;  — 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber,     I  pray  you  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 
Heh     I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 
—  Where  are  my  other  men  ?  —  Monsieur,  farewell. 

\_Exit  Helena. 

Ber,     Go  thou  toward  home ;   where  I  will  never 

come 

Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword  or  hear  the  drum :  — ^ 

\way,  and  for  our  flight ! 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio !     \_ExeunU 


ACT    III. 

Scene  I.  —  Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence   and   his 
Train^  two  French  Lords,  and  Soldiers. 

Duke. 

SO  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirsts  after. 
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1  Lard,  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  Grace's  part;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer's. 

Duke,    Therefore  we  marvel  much  our  cousin  France 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  lord. 
The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  since  I  have  found 
Myself,  in  my  uncertain  grounds,  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Duke,  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord,     But  I  am  sure  the  younger  of  our  nature. 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will,  day  by  day, 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke,  Welcome  shall  they  be; 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  ^Flourish,     Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 
Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count,  It  hath  happen' d  all  as  I  would  have  had 
it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

CJo,  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a 
very  melancholy  man. 

Count,     By  what  observance,  I  pray  you? 

d2 
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Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  Ids  boot,  and  sing ; 
mend  the  ruff,  and  sing;  ask  questions,  and  sing; 
pick  his  teeth,  and  sing :  I  knew  a  man  that  had 
this  trick  of  melancholy  hold  a  goodly  manor  for  a 
song. 

Count.  [^Opening  a  letter."]  Let  me  see  what  he 
writes,  and  when  he  means  to  come. 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel  since  I  was  at  Court ; 
our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  th'  country  are  noth- 
ing like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  th'  Court: 
the  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knock'd  out ;  and  I  be^  to 
ove,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count.     What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo.     E'en  that  you  have  there.  [^Exit. 

"  Count.  [Reads.]  "  /  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in* 
law ;  she  hath  recovered  the  King,  and  undone  me.  1 
have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  have  sworn  to 
make  the  not  eternal.  You  shall  hear  I  am  run  away : 
know  it  before  the  report  come.  If  there  he  breadth 
enough  in  the  world,  I  vdll  hold  a  long  distance.  My 
duty  to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 

BebtramJ* 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  King : 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.     O  Madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  be- 
tween two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 
Count.     What  is  the  matter  ? 
Clo.     Nay,   there   is    some   comfort  in   the   news, 
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some  comfort ;  your  son  will  not  be  kill'd  bo  soon 
as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count.     Why  should  he  be  kill'd? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  Madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  heai 
he  does ;  the  danger  is  in  standing  to  't :  that's  the 
loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 
Here  they  come  will  tell  you  more:  for  my  part,  I 
only  hear  your  son  was  run  away.  \_ExU 

Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.     Save  you,  good  Madam. 

Hel.     Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2  Gent.     Do  not  say  so. 

Count.     Think  upon  patience.  —  Pray  you,  gentle- 
men, — 
1  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief. 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  unto  't.  —  Where  is  my  son,  I  pray 
you? 

2  Gent.     Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  Duke  of 
Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward;  for  thence  we  came. 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  Court, 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel.     Look  on  his  letter,  Madam  ;  here's  my  pass- 
port. [_Read8. 

"  WJien  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger  y  which 
never  shall  come  off^  and  shew  me  a  child  begotten  of  thy 
body  thai  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me  husband  ;  but  in 
such  a  '  then '  I  vrrite  a  *  never.'  " 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.     Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen? 

1  Gent.  Ay,  Madam; 

And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

dmnt.     I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer; 
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If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 

Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety.     He  was  my  son  ; 

But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 

And  thou  art  all  my  child.  —  Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 

2  Gent.     Ay,  Madam. 

Count,  And  to  be  a  soldier? 

2  Gent.     Such  is  his  noble  purpose :  and,  believe  't, 
The  Duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count,  Return  thou  thither? 

1  Gent.     Ay,  Madam,  with   the   swiftest  wing   of 
speed. 

Hel.     [Reads.]     "  Till  I  have  no  toife,  I  have  noth- 
ing in  France  J  ^ 
'Tis  bitter. 

Count,     Find  you  that  there? 

Hel.  Ay,  Madam. 

1  Gent.     'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply, 
which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.     Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 
There's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she  :   and  she  deserves  a  lord 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.     Who  was  with  him  ? 

1  Gent.     A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was't  not' 

1  Gent.     Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.     A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wick- 
edness : 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 
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Count      Y'  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son. 
To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses:   more  1*11  entreat  you, 
Written,  to  bear  along. 

2  Gent.  We  serve  you,  Mudam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.     Not   so,   but   as   we    change    our   courta- 
sies. 
Will  you  draw  near? 

[^Exeunt  Countess  a7id  Gentlemen. 

Hel.     "  Till   I   have   no   wife,  I   have   nothing  in 
France.*' 
Nothing  in  France,  till  he  has  no  wife ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord !  is*t  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?   and  it  is  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  Court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?     O,  you  leaden  messengers. 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim;  move  the  still  piecing  air 
That  sings  with  piercing ;   do  not  touch  my  lord ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there : 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected :   better  *twere 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  Nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.     No,  come  thou  home,  Rousil- 
lon, 
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Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar. 

As  oft  it  loses  all ;   I  will  be  gone : 

My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence: 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do  't  ?  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 

And  angels  offic*d  all:  I  will  be  gone, — 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 

To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  day ! 

For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  1*11  steal  away. 

[Exit 

Scene  III. 

Florence.     Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish,     Enter  the  Ditke  of  Florence,  Bebteam, 
Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others, 

Duke,     The  General  of  our  Horse  thou  art ;    and 
we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength:   but  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake, 
To  th*  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then,  go  thou  forth; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file: 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts ;  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt 
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SCEKE  IV. 

Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

CourU.     Alas !   and  would   you  take  the  letter  of 
her? 
Might  you  not  know  she  would  do  as  she  has  done. 
By  sending  me  a  letter?     Read  it  again. 

Stew,    [Reads.]    "  I  am  St.  Jacques^  pilgrim,  thither 
gone : 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended^ 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon^ 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  from  the  bloody  course  of  war 
My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie; 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  vrith  zealous  fervour  sanctify : 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive ; 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  send  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live^ 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  Death  and  me ; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free  J" 
Count.     Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 
words !  — 
Rinaldo«  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much 
As  letting  her  pass  so ;  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents. 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Slew,  Pardon  me.  Madam : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night. 
She  might  have  been  o*erta*en ;  and  yet  she  writes, . 
Puniiit  would  be  but  vain. 
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Count.  Wliat  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband?  he  cannot  thrive. 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.  —  Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife : 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth, 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :   my  greatest  grief^ 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Dispatch  the  most  convenient  messenger :  — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return ;   and  hope  I  may  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction :  —  Provide  this  messenger :  — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[^Exeunt, 

Scene  V. 

Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

A  Tucket  afar  off.  Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Flor- 
ence, Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  and  other 
Citizens. 

Widow.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Diana.  They  say  the  French  Count  has  done  most 
honourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest 
commander,  and  that,  with  his  own  hand,  he  slew 
the  Duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour :  they 
are  gone  a  contrary  way :  hark !  you  may  know  by 
their  trumpets. 
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Mariana,  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  suffice 
ourselves  with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take 
heed  of  this  French  Earl ;  the  honour  of  a  maid  is 
her  name,  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him  !  one  Parol - 
les :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for  the 
young  Earl.  —  Beware  of  them,  Diana ;  their  prom- 
ises, enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines 
of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they  go  under :  many  a 
maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them ;  and  the  misery  is, 
example,  that  so  terrible  shews  in  the  wreck  of  maid- 
enhood, cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession,  but 
that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them. 
I  hope  1  need  not  to  advise  you  farther ;  but  I  hope 
your  own  grace  will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though 
there  were  no  farther  danger  known  but  the  mod- 
esty which  is  so  lost. 

Dia.     You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  Pilgrim. 

Wid,     I  hope  so.  —  Look,  here  comes  a  Pilgrim : 
I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house  :   thither  they  send 
one  another :   I'll  question  her.  — 
God  save  you.  Pilgrim  !   whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Hel,     To  Saint  Jacques  le  Grand. 
Wliere  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  ? 

Wid,     At  the  Saint  Francis,  here,  beside  the  port. 

Hel,     Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wid,     Ay,  marry  is't.  —  Hark  you,  they  come  this 

way :  —  \_A  march  afar  off. 

If  you  will   tarry,  holy  Pilgrim,  but  till    the  troops 

come  by, 
[  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodged ; 

VOL.    v.  E 
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The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel,  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.     If  you  shall  please  so,  Pilgrim. 

Hel.     I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid,     You  came,  I   think,  from  France. 

Heh  I  did  so. 

Wid,     Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours, 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hel,  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia,    The  Count  Rousillon :  know  you  such  a  one  ? 

HeL     But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him : 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia,  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  King  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking :   Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

Hel.     Ay,  surely ;  mere  the  truth  :  I  know  his  lady. 

Dia.     There  is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the  Count 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Heh  What's  his  name  ? 

Dia,     Monsieur  Parolles. 

Hel,  O,  I  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  Count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated :   all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty ;  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  exarain'd. 

Dia,     Alas,  poor  lady  ! 
*Tis  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid,     I  write,  good  creature,  wheresoe'er  she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly :    this  young  maid  might  do 

her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas' d. 
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Heh  How  do  you  mean' 

Maj  be,  the  amorous  Count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 
But  she  is  arm*d  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Enter^  with  drum  and  colours,  a  party  of  the  Flor- 
entine army,  Bestbam  and  Pabolles. 

Mar,     The  gods  forbid  else ! 

Wid,  So,  now  they  come :  -  - 

That  is  Antonio,  the  Duke's  eldest  son; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman? 

Dia.  He, 

That    with    the    plume  :    *tis    a    most    gallant    fel- 
low ; 
I  would  he  lov'd  his  wife :   if  he  were  honester, 
He  were  much  goodlier :  —  Is't  not  a  handsome  gen- 
tleman ? 

Hel,     I  like  him  well. 

Dia,     *Tis  pity  he  is  not  honest :  Yond*s  that  same 
knave 
l*hat  leads  him  to  these  places;   were  I  his  lady 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Hel.  Which  is  he  ? 

Dia      That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs.     Why  is  he 
melancholy  ? 

HeL     Perchance  he's  hurt  i'  th'  battle. 

Par.    Lose  our  drum !  well. 

Mar.     He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something.     Look 
he  has  spied  us. 

Wid.     Marry,  hang  you  2 
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Mar.     And  yoiir  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

\_ExeuHt  Bek.,  Pak.,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Wid.     The  troop  is  pass*d  :   Come,  Pilgrim,  I  will 
bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host :   of  enjoined  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jacques  bound, 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you : 

Please  it  this  matron  and  this  gentle  maid 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 
Shall  be  for  me :   and,  to  requite  you  farther, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  virgin 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both,  We'll  take  your  offer  kindly. 

[^Exeunt, 

Scene  VI. 
Camp  before  Florence. 

Enter  Bebtbam  and  the  two  French  Lords. 

1  Lord,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to 't ;  let 
him  have  his  way. 

2  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding, 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

1  Lord.     On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble ! 

Ber.     Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him? 

1  Lord,  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him 
as  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  in- 
finite and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the 
owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordship's 
entertainment. 

2  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  lest,  reposmg 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath   not,  ho  might, 
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ftt  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger, 
Oedl  you. 

Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to 
try  him. 

2  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  his 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake 
to  do. 

1  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud- 
denly surprise  him :  such  I  will  have  whom  I  am  sure 
he  knows  not  from  the  enemy :  we  will  bind  and 
hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other  but 
that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries 
when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Be  but  your 
lordship  present  at  his  examination :  if  he  do  not,  for 
the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest  compul- 
sion of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you,  and  deliver 
all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  against  you,  and  that 
with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never 
trust  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

2  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch 
his  drum ;  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for  't :  when 
your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in  't,  and 
to  what  •  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be 
melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertain- 
ment, your   inclining  cannot   be   removed.     Here  he 

comes. 

Enter  Paeo.lles. 

1  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not 
the  humour  of  his  design :  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum 
in  any  hand. 

Ber.  How  now.  Monsieur?  this  drum  sticks  sorely 
in  your  disposition. 

2  Lord.     A  pox  on  't,  let  it  go  ;   'tis  but  a  drum. 
Par.     But  a  drum  !     Is't  but  a  drum  ?     A  drum  so 

lost !  —  There  was  excellent  command  !  to  charge  in 
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with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our 
own  soldiers  ! 

2  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blam'd  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  service :  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
Csesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber,  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  suc- 
cess :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that  drum : 
but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.     It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.     It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Far.  It  is  to  be  recovered;  but  that  the  merit 
of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or 
hie  jaeet, 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to  't,  Monsieur, 
if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring  this 
instrument  of  honour  again  into  his  native  quarter, 
be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on :  I  will 
grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit :  if  you  speed 
well  in  it,  the  Duke  shall  both  speak  of  it  and  ex- 
tend to  you  what  farther  becomes  his  greatness,  even 
to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness.    • 

Par.     By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake 
it. 

Ber.     But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I'll  about  it  this  evening:  and  I  will  pres- 
ently pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myself  in 
my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation, 
and,  by  midnight,  look  to  hear  farther  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  Grace  you 
are  gone  about  it  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my 
lord ;   but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.     I  know  thou'rt  valiant ; 
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And  to  the  possibility  of  thy  soldiership 
Will  subscribe  for  thee.     Farewell. 
Par.     I  love  not  many  words.  [ExU. 

1  Lord,  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.  —  Is 
not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confidently 
seCTUB  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows  is 
not  to  be  done ;  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better 
be  damn'd  than  to  do  't  ? 

2  Lord,  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we 
do :  certain  it  is  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's 
&vour,  and,  for  a  week,  escape  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
coveries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him 
ever  after. 

Ber,  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  this  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  him- 
self unto  ? 

1  Lord.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable 
lies :  but  we  have*  almost  embossed  him :  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your 
lordship's  respect. 

2  Lord,  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  foi 
ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first  smok'd  by  the  old 
Lord  Lafeu :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell 
me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him ;  which  you  shall 
see  this  very  night. 

I  must  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  shall  be  caught. 
Ber,     Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 
2  Lord.     As  't  please  your  lordship :  Til  leave  you. 

lEstU. 
Ber.     Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  shew 
you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

1  Lord.  But  you  say  she's  honest. 

Ber.     That's  all  the  fault:    I  spoke  with  her  but 
onc«« 
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And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i*  th*  wind, 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.     She's  a  fair  creature; 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

1  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  VII. 
Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

HeL     If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  farther. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 

Wid.    Though  my  estate  be  fall'n,  I  was  well  bom, 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses, 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  Count  he  is  my  husband ; 
And,  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;   and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow. 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid,  I  should  believe  you; 

For  you  have  shewed  me  that  which  well  approves 
Y'  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have   found   it.     The  Count  he  woob  youi 

daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty. 
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Resolves  to  carry  her;  let  her,  in  fine,  consent, 
iVs  we'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it; 
Now  his  important  blood  will  naught  deny 
That  she'll  demand.     A  ring  the  County  wears. 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house. 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :   this  ring  he  holus 
In  most  rich  choice  :   yet,  in  his  idle  fire. 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid.     Now  I  see  the  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.     You  see  it  lawful  then :   It  is  no  more 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won. 
Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent ;   after  [this,] 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  I  have  yielded  ; 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness.     It  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves  ;  for  he  persists 
As  if  his  life  lay  on  't. 

Hel,  Why,  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot;  which,  if  it  speed. 

Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 

And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act; 

Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact; 

But  let's  about  it.  [EzeutU, 

e2 
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ACT     IV. 

ScENS  I.  —  Without  the  Florentine  Camp. 

First  Lord,  with  Jive  or  six  Soldiers,  discovered  in 

ambush. 

First  Lord. 

HE  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this  hedge- 
corner.  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what 
terrible  language  you  will ;  though  you  understand 
it  not  yourselves,  no  matter;  for  we  must  not  ^eem 
to  understand  him,  unless  some  one  among  us  v^'hom 
we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Soldier.  Good  Captain,  let  me  be  th*  inter- 
preter. 

1  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he 
not  thy  voice  r 

1  Sold.     No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Lord.  But  what  linsy-woolsy  hast  thou  to  speak 
to  us  again  ? 

1  Sold.     E'en  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

1  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers 
i*  th'  adversary's  entertainment.  Now  he  hath  a  smack 
of  all  neighbouring  languages  ;  therefore  we  must  ev- 
ery one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what 
we  speak  one  to  another ;  so  we  seem  to  know  is  to 
know  straight  our  purpose :  chough's  language,  gab- 
ble enough,  and  good  enough.  As  for  you.  inter- 
preter, you  must  seem  very  politic.  But  couch,  ho ! 
here  he  comes;  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and 
then  to  return  and  swear  the  lies  he  forges. 
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Enter  Pabollbs. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock:  within  these  three  hoars  'twill 
be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  1 
have  done?  It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention 
that  canies  it.  They  begin  to  smoke  me  :  and  dis- 
graces have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door.  1 
find  my  tongue  is  too  fool -hardy ;  but  my  heart  hath 
the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not 
daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord,  [^Aside^  in  the  ambush.']  This  is  the  first 
truth  that  e*er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  Devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum ;  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such  pur- 
pose ?  I  must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say  I  got 
them  in  exploit.  Yet  slight  ones  will  not  carry  it: 
They  will  say.  Came  you  off  with  so  little  ?  and  great 
ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore,  what's  the  instance  ? 
Tongue,  1  must  put  you  into  a  butter-woman's  mouth, 
and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's  mute,  if  you  prat- 
tle me  into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he 
is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? 

Par.  1  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  sword. 

1  Lord.     We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say  it 
was  in  stratagem. 

1  Lord.     *Twould  not  do. 

Par.  Or  lo  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was 
stripped. 

1  Lord.     Hardly  serve. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leap'd  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel  — 
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1  Lord,     How  deep  ? 

Par,     Thirty  fathom. 

1  Lord,     Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make  that 
be  believed. 

Par,     I  would  I  had   any  drum  of  the  enemy's ; 
1  would  swear  I  recovered  it. 

1  Lord,     You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

Par.     A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's ! 

\_Alarum  within.     They  rush  out  of  the 

ambush, 

1  Lord.     Throca  movousus,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.     Cargo,    cargo,    cargo,   villianda  par    cor  bo, 
cargo. 

Par,     O  !  ransom,  ransom  :  do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 

[^They  seize  him  and  blindfold  him, 

1  Sold.     Boskos  thromuldo  boskos. 

Par,     I  know  you  are  the  Muskos*  regiment, 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  Low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me ; 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  vauvado  :  — 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue :  — 
Kerelybonto  :  —  Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par,  Oh ! 

1  Sold.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray, — 

Manka  revania  dulche, 

1  Lord.  Oscorbi  dulchos  volivorco, 

1  Sold,     The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet ; 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee :   haply  thou  may*st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 
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Par,  O,  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  shew, 
Their  force,  their  purposes :   nay,  1*11  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully? 

Par.     If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold.  Acordo  linta.  — 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[^Exit^  with  Pabolles  guarded. 

1  Lord,     Go    tell   the   Count   Rousillon,   and  my 

hrother. 
We  have   caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 

muffled 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

1  Lord.     He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves;  — 
Inform  on  that. 

2  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

1  Lord.     Till  then  FU  keep  him  dark,  and  safely 
lock'd.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene   II. 
Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Bebtbam  and  Diana. 

Ber.     They  told  me  that  your  name  was  Fontibell . 

Dia.     No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !  —  But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument: 
When  you  are  dead  you  should  be  such  a  one 
Ai  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern  : 
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And  now  yon  should  be  as  your  mother  was 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dia.     She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No; 

My  mother  did  but  duty,  —  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o'  that! 

I  pr'ythee  do  not  strive  against  my  vows : 
I  was  compeird  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia,  Ay,  so  you  serve  us, 

Till  we  serve  you:   but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber,  How  have  I  sworn ! 

Dia,     'Tis    not    the   many   oaths   that    make    the 
truth; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow*d  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by. 
But  take  the  high'st  to  witness.     Then,  pray  you,  tell 

me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Love's  great  attributes 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill?     This  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him,  when  I  protest  to  Love 
That  I  will  work  against  him.     Therefore,  your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal'd,  •— 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :   love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.     Stand  no  more  off; 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
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Wlio  then  recover:   say  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

Dia.     I   see    that    men    make    rope's   in    such    a 
scarre. 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.     I'll   lend    it   thee,   my   dear,   but   have    no 
power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord? 

Ber.     It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia,  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring . 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors, 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world 
In  me  to  lose.     Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  Honour  on  my  part, 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring. 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine, 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.     When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  cham- 
ber window. 
I'll  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me : 
My  reasons   are  most  strong ;    and  you   shall   knoiv 

them 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver' d : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring ;  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
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Adieu,  till  then :   then,  fail  not.     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 
Ber.     A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing 

thee.  [^Exit. 

Dia,     For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  Heaven 

and  me ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end.  — 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 
As  if  she  sat  in  *s  heart :   she  says  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths.     He  has  sworn  to  marry  me 
When  his  wife's  dead;  therefore  Til  lie  with  him 
When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid: 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think  't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.  \Exit, 


Scene  III. 

The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three 

Soldiers. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother' 8 
letter  ? 

2  Lord,  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since  :  there 
is  something  in  't  that  stings  his  nature ;  for,  on  the 
reading  it,  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

1  Lord,  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 
liim  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife  and  so  sweet  a 
lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlast- 
ing displeasure  of  the  King,  who  had  even  tun'd  his 
bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a 
thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 
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1  Lord.  When  you  haye  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and 
I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman 
here  in  Florence  of  a  most  chaste  renown ;  and  this 
night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour : 
he-  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks 
himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion !  as  we  are 
ourselves  what  things  are  we ! 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the 
common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them  re- 
veal themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorr'd  ends ; 
BO  he,  that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his  own 
nobility,  in  his  proper  stream  overflows  himself. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  most  damnable  in  us  to  be 
trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not 
then  have  his  company  to-night  ? 

2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight;  for  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace:  1  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  company  anatomiz'd,  that  he  might 
take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments  wherein  so  curi- 
ously he  had  set  this  counterfeit. 

2  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come ; 
for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the  other. 

1  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these 
wars  ? 

2  Lord.     I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1  Lord.     Nay,  I  assure  you  a  peace  concluded. 

2  Lord.  What  will  Count  Rousillon  do  then  ?  will 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  Fiance? 

1  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  J  be  a 
great  deal  of  his  act. 

VOL.   v.  F 
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1  Lard,  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since,  fled 
&om  his  house  :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint 
Jacques  le  Grand ;  which  holy  undertaking,  with  most 
austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished :  and  there  re- 
siding, the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey 
to  her  grief ;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath, 
and  now  she  sings  in  Heaven. 

2  Lord.     How  is  this  justified? 

1  Lord,  The  stranger  part  of  it  by  her  own  let- 
ters; which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  death  :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be 
her  office  to  say  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirmed  by 
the  Rector  of  the  place. 

2  Lord,     Hath  the  Count  all  this  intelligence? 

1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point 
from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

2  Lord,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he'll  be  glad  of 
this. 

1  Lord,  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us 
comforts  of  our  losses  I 

2  Lord,  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears  !  The  great  dignity  that  his 
valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him  shall  at  home  be 
encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord,  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud, 
if  our  faults  whipp'd  them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would 
despair,  if  they  were  not  cherish' d  by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  Where's  your  master  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  Duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom 
he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave ;  his  lordship  will  next 
morning  for  France.  The  Duke  hath  offered  him  let- 
ters of  commendations  to  the  King. 
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2  Lard,  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  ther% 
if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bebtbam. 

1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  King's 
tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now.  How  now,  my 
lord,  is't  not  after  midnight  ? 

Ber.  I  haye  to-night  dispatched  sixteen  businesses, 
a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success. 
I  have  conge' d  with  the  Duke ;  done  my  adieu  with 
his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife ;  mourn'd  for  her ;  writ 
to  my  lady  mother  I  am  returning  ;  entertain' d  my 
convoy ;  and,  between  these  main  parcels  of  dispatch, 
effected  many  nicer  needs ;  the  last  was  the  greatest, 
but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

2  Lord,  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste 
of  your  lordship. 

Ber,  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing 
to  hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we  have  this  dia- 
logue between  the  fool  and  the  soldier  ?  —  Come,  bring 
forth  this  counterfeit  module,  h'as  deceiv'd  me,  like 
a  double-meaning  prophesier. 

2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth  :  \_Exeunt  Soldiers.]  h  'as 
sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserv'd  it,  in 
usurping  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does  he  carry 
himself? 

1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already ;  the 
stocks  carry  him.  But  to  answer  you  as  you  would 
be  understood,  —  he  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had  shed 
her  milk  :  he  hath  confess' d  himself  to  Morgan,  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  re- 
membrance to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his  setting 
i*  th*  stocks.    And  what  think  you  he  hath  confess' d' 
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Ber.     Notliing  of  me,  has  be  ? 

2  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be 
read  to  bis  face :  if  your  lordsnip  be  in 't,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  are,  you  must  have  tbe  patience  to  bear  it. 

Enter  Soldiers,  toith  Pabolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  bim !  muffled !  be  can  say 
nothing  of  me.     Hush  !  hush  ! 

1  Lord,    Hoodman  comes !     Porto  tartarossa. 

1  Sold,  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  what  will  you 
say  without  'em? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  con- 
straint ;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty  I  can  say  no 
more. 

1  Sold.     Bosko  chimurcho, 

2  Lord.    Bohlihindo  chicurmurco, 

1  Sold,  You  are  a  merciful  General :  —  Our  General 
bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note 

Par,     And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold,  "  First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse 
the  Duke  is  strong."     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par,  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak,  and 
unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  tbe 
commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation 
ftnd  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold,     Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Par,  Do  ;  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on 't,  bow  and 
which  way  you  will. 

Ber,  All's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving  slave 
is  this  ! 

1  Lord.  Y'  are  deceived,  my  lord ;  this  is  Mon- 
sieur Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist  (that  was  his 
own  phrase)  that  bad  the  whole  theoric  of  war  in 
the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  tbe  practice  in  the  chap* 
of  bis  dagger. 
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2  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keep- 
ing his  sword  clean;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every 
thing  in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold,     Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par,  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said,  I  will 
say  true,  —  or  thereabouts,  set  down,  —  for  I'll  speak 
truth. 

1  Lord.     He's  very  near  the  truth  ii^  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't  in  the  na- 
ture he  delivers  it. 

Par,     Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you  say. 

1  Sold.     Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir ;  a  truth's  a  truth ; 
the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  "  Demand  of  him  of  what  strength  they 
are  a- foot."     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  [but]  this 
present  hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see:  Spurio  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  so 
many,  Jaques  so  many ;  Guiltan,  Cosmo,  Lodowic, 
and  Gratti,  two  hundred  fifty  each  ;  mine  own  com- 
pany, Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  fifty 
each  :  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon 
my  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen  thousand  poll ;  half 
of  the  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off*  their 
r;assocks,  lest  they  shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Ber.     What  shall  be  done  to  him? 

1  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks.  De- 
mand of  him  my  condition,  and  what  credit  I  have 
with  the  Duke. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down.  "You  shall  de- 
mand of  him  whether  one  Captain  Dumain  be  i'  th' 
camp,  a  Frenchman ;  what  his  reputation  is  with  the 
Duke,  what  his  valour,  honesty,  and  expertness  in 
wars :  or  whethei  he  thinks  it  were  not  possible,  with 
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well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  liim  to  a  re- 
volt." What  say  you  to  this  ?  what  do  you  know 
of  it? 

Far,  I  beseech  you  let  me  answer  to  the  partic- 
ular of  the  intergatories.     Demand  them  simply. 

1  Sold,     Do  you  know  this  Captain  Dumain? 

Far,  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  in 
Paris,  from  yhence  he  was  whipp'd  for  getting  the 
Shrieve's  Fool  with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent  that 
could  not  say  him  nay. 

[  The  First  Lord  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ;  though 
I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that 
falls. 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  Captain  in  the  Duke  of  Flor- 
ence's camp? 

Par.     Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  hear 
of  your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.     What  is  his  reputation  with  the  Duke  ? 

Par.  The  Duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor 
officer  of  mine ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day  to  turn 
him  out  o'  the  band.  I  think  I  have  his  letter  in  my 
pocket. 

1  Sold.     Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know ;  either  it 
is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  Duke's  other 
letters,  in  my  tent. 

1  Sold.  Here  'tis ;  here's  a  paper.  Shall  I  read 
it  to  you? 

Par.     I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no. 

Ber.     Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

1  Lord.     Excellently. 

1  Sold,     [Reads.] 

••  Dian^  the  Counfs  afooly  and  full  of  gold,**  — 
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Par.  That  is  not  the  Duke*8  letter,  sir;  that  is 
an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one 
Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  Count 
BousUlon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  verv 
ru^tish.     I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold,     Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par,  My  meaning  in 't,  I  protest,  was  very  hon- 
Bbt  in  behalf  of  the  maid ;  for  I  knew  the  young 
Count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy;  who 
is  a  whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it 
finds. 

Ber.     Damnable,  both  sides  rogue ! 

1  Sold. 

^^  When  he  swears  oathsy  hid  him  drop  gold,  and  take  it. 
After  he  scores  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it  • 

He  ne'er  pays  after  debts,  take  it  before; 
And  say  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 

Men  are  to  mell  with,  hoys  are  not  to  kiss. 
For  count  of  this,  the  Count's  a  fool,  I  know  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 
Thine,  a^  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Pakolles.'* 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with 
this  rhyme  in's  forehead. 

2  Lord,  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  man* 
ifold  linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber,  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat ; 
and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  Qeneral's  looks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case :  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die ;  but  that,  my  ofiences  being  many,  I 
would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature.     Let  me 
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live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i*  th'  stocks,  or  any  where, 
BO  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  con- 
fess freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  Captain  Du- 
niain.  You  have  answer' d  to  his  reputation  with  J;he 
Duke,  and  to  his  valour:   what  i^  his  honesty? 

Par,  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister : 
for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.  He 
professes  not  keeping  of  oaths;  in  breaking  'em  he 
is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such 
volubility  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool ; 
drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue ;  for  he  will  be  swine- 
drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to 
his  bed-clothes  about  him  ;  but  they  know  his  con- 
ditions, and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but  little  more 
to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty  :  he  has  every  thing  that 
an  honest  man  should  not  have ;  what  an  honest  man 
should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Lord.     I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber,  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A  pox 
upon  him  for  me !  he's  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sold,     What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war? 

Par,  Faith,  sir,  h'  as  led  the  drum  before  the  Eng- 
lish tragedians,  —  to  belie  him  I  will  not,  —  and  more 
of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that  coun- 
try, he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  oflficer  at  a  place 
there  called  Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of 
files  :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour  I  can,  but 
of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord,  He  hath  out- villained  villainy  so  far  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber,     A  pox  on  him ;  he's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold,  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I 
need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.     Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu  he  will  sell  the   fee- 
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simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it,  and  cut 
th*  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold,  What's  his  brother,  the  other  Captain  Du- 
main? 

2  Lord.    Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me? 
1  Sold.     What's  he  ? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether 
so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great 
deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet 
his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is.  In  a 
retreat  he  outruns  any  lackey;  marry,  in  coming  on 
he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved  will  you  undertake 
to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  Captain  of  his  Horse,  Count 
Rousillon. 

1  Sold.  I'll  whisper  with  the  General,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  I'll  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all 
drums  !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  be- 
guile the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young  boy, 
the  Count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger :  yet  who 
would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I  was  taken  ? 

.  \_Aside. 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must 
die :  the  General  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously 
discover' d  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve 
the  world  for  no  honest  use ;  therefore  you  must  die. 
Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.    O  Lord,  sir,  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my  death ! 

I  Sold.     That  shall    you,  and  take  your  leave    cf 

all  your  friends.  [TJnmuJJling  him 

So,  look  about  you :   Know  you  any  here  ? 

f2 
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Der.     Good  morrow,  noble  Captain* 

2  Lord.     Ood  bless  you,  Captain  ParoUes. 

1  Lord,     God  save  you,  noble  Captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
Lord  Lafeu?     I  am  for  France. 

1  Lord.  Good  Captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy 
of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the 
Count  Rousillon  ?  An  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  Td 
compel  it  of  you  ;  but  fare  you  well. 

[^Exettnt  Bebtbam,  Lords,  &c. 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  Captain,  —  all  but  your 
scarf;  that  has  a  knot  on*t  yet. 

Par,     Who  cannot  be  crush'd  with  a  plot? 

1  Sold.     If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but  * 
women  were  that  had  receiv'd  so  much   shame,  you 
might  begin  an  impudent  nation.    Fare  you  well,  sir ;  I 
am  for  France,  too :  we  shall  speak  of  you  there.    {^Exit. 

Par.     Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'Twould  burst  at  this.     Captain  I'll  be  no  more; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall ;   simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.     Who  knows  himself  a  braggart 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass. 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword  I  cool,  blushes  I  and,   Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame !  being  fool'd,  by  fool'ry  thrive ! 
There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive, 
ril  after  them.  lExU 

Scene  IV. 
Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hel.     That  you   may   well    perceive    I    have    not 
wrong' d  you, 
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One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 

Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne  'tis  needftil, 

Eire  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel ; 

Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 

Dear  almost  as  his  life ;   which  gratitude 

Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 

And  answer,  thanks.     I  duly  am  inform' d 

His  Grace  is  at  Marseilles;  to  which  place 

We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know 

I  am  supposed  dead :   the  army  breaking, 

My  husband  hies  him  home;  where.  Heaven  aiding, 

And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  King, 

We'll  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid,  Qentle  Madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

HeL  Nor  you.  Mistress, 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love.     Doubt  not,  but  Heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But  O,  strange  men ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate. 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night!     So  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes  for  that  which  is  away ; 
But  more  of  this  hereafter.  —  You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions ;   I  am  yours. 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pay  you 

But  with  the  word ;   the  time  will  bring  on  Summer. 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns. 
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i\]id  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away: 
Our  wagon  is  prepared,  and  time  invites  us : 
AIFb  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine's  the  crown ; 
Whatever  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  V. 
Kousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Lctf,  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt- 
tafiata  fellow  there,  whose  villainous  saffron  would 
have  made  all  the  unbak'd  and  doughy  youth  of  a 
nation  in  his  colour :  your  daughter-in-law  had  been 
alive  at  this  hour,  and  your  son  here  at  home  more 
advanced  by  the  King  than  by  that  red-tail'd  humble- 
bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him !  it  was  the 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever 
Nature  had  praise  for  creating:  if  she  had  partaken 
of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a 
mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more  rooted 
love. 

Laf,  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady :  we 
may  pick  a  thousand  sallets  ere  we  light  on  such 
another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  marjoram  of 
the  sallet,  or,  rather,  the  herb  of  grace.  ■ 

Laf,  They  are  not  [sallet]  herbs,  you  knave,  they 
are  nose-herbs. 

Clo,  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sii  ;  I  have 
not  much  skill  in  grass. 

L<if,  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself —  a  knave 
or  a  fool  ? 
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Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knave 
at  a  man's. 

Laf,     Your  distinction? 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 
his  service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  in- 
deed. 

Clo»  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bawble,  sir, 
to  do  her  service. 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee ;  thou  art  both  knave 
and  fool. 

Clo.     At  your  service. 

Laf     No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve 
as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Lcf.     Who's  that  ?  a  Frenchman  ? 

CJo.  Faith,  sir,  'a  has  an  English  name ;  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  there. 

Laf     What  prince  is  that  ? 

Clo.  The  Black  Prince,  sir ;  alias,  the  Prince  of 
Darkness ;  alias,  the  Devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee ;  there's  my  purse  :  I  give  thee 
not  this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou  talk'st 
of;   serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved 
a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a 
good  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  Prince  of  the  World  ; 
let  his  nobility  remain  in  's  Court.  I  am  for  the  house 
with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little 
for  pomp  to  enter :  some  that  humble  themselves  may ; 
but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  and  they'll 
b^  for  the  flow'ry  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate 
and  the  great  fire. 

Lef.  Go  thy  ways ;  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee ; 
and  I  tell   thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  faU 
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out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways  :  let  my  horses  be  well 
look'd  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall 
be  jades'  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right  by  the 
law  of  Nature.  \_Exit, 

Laf.     A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  him- 
self much  sport  out  of  him :  by  his  authority  he 
remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his 
sauciness ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  place,  but  runs 
where  he  will. 

Lqf.  I  like  him  well ;  it  is  not  amiss.  And  I  was 
about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon  his  re- 
turn home,  I  moved  the  King  my  master  to  speak 
in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter ;  which,  in  the  minor- 
ity of  them  both,  his  Majesty,  out  of  a  self-gracious 
remembrance,  did  first  propose.  His  Highness  hath 
promis'd  me  to  do  it ;  and,  to  stop  up  the  displeas- 
are  he  hath  conceived  against  your  son,  there  is  no 
fitter  matter.     How  does  your  ladyship  like  it? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord;  and  I 
wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  Highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of 
as  able  body  as  when  he  number'd  thirty ;  he  \vt11 
be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceiv'd  by  him  that  in 
such  intelligence  hath  seldom  fail'd. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him 
ere  I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here 
to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship  to  remain  with 
me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners 
I  might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable  priv- 
ilege. 
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haj.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter; 
bat,  I  thank  my  Ood,  it  holds  yet. 

Enter  Clown. 

do.  O  Madam,  yonder's  my  lord  your  son  with 
t  patch  of  velvet  on 's  face ;  whether  there  be  a  scar 
under 't,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but  *tis  a  goodly 
patch  of  velvet :  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile 
and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

haf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
liv'ry  of  honour ;  so,  belike,  is  that. 

Clo.     But  it  is  your  carbonado' d  face. 

haf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you ;  I  long 
to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo,  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate 
fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers  which  bow  the 
bead  and  nod  at  every  man.  \Rxemii, 


ACT   V. 

Scene  L  —  Marseilles.     A  Street. 

EmUT  Helena.,  Widow,  and  Diana,  wiih  two 

Attendants. 

Helena, 

BUT  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But  since  you  have  made  the   days  and  nights  as 

one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbA  in  my  affairs. 
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Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 

As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time ;  — 

Enter  a  Gentle  Astringer. 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  Majesty's  ear. 

If  he  would  spend  his  power.  —  God  save  you,  sir. 

Astringer.     And  you. 

Hel.     Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  Court  of  France, 

Ast,     I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.     I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions. 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Ast,  What's  your  wilP 

Hel.     That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  King ; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Ast.     The  King's  not  here. 

HeL  Not  here,  sir? 

Ast.  Not,  indeed: 

He  hence  remov'd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ' 

Hel.     All's  well  that  ends  well,  yet ; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit.  — 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Ast.     Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  King  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blanie. 
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But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Aft.  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Hel.     And    you    shall    find    yourself    to    he    well 
thank' d, 
Whate'er  falls  more.  —  We  must  to  horse  again ;  — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [^Exeunt 

Scene   II. 

Rousillon.     The  inner  Court  of  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Clown  and  Pabolles. 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  Lord  Lateu 
this  letter :  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better  known 
to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher 
clothes  ;  but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  Fortune's 
mood,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  dis- 
pleasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  Fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish  if 
it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speak' st  of:  I  will  hence- 
forth eat  no  fish  of  Fortune's  butt' ring.  Pr'ythee 
allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir ; 
I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink  I  will  stop 
my  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor.  Pr'ythee 
get  thee  farther. 

Par.     Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Foh,  pr'ythee  stand  away :  A  paper  from  For- 
tune's close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman  !  Look,  here 
he  comes  himself. 

TOL.    V.  G 
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Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  Fortune's,  sir,  or  of  Fortune's  cat^ 
(but  not  a  musk-cat,)  that  has  fall'n  into  the  unclean 
fish-pond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  mud- 
died withal.  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may ; 
for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish, 
ras sally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  smiles 
of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship.      \_Exit. 

Par,  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  Fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Lflf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you 
played  the  knave  with  Fortune,  that  she  should  scratch 
you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not 
have  knaves  thrive  long  under  [her]  ?  There's  a 
qiiart  d'ecu  for  you.  Let  the  justices  make  you  and 
Fortune  friends ;   I  am  for  other  business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one  sin- 
gle word. 

Laf,  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come,  you 
shall  ha 't :   save  your  word. 

Par,     My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  ParoUes. 

Laf,  You  beg  more  than  a  word,  then.  —  Cox' 
my  passion !  give  me  your  hand.  How  does  youi 
drum  ? 

Par,  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me. 

Laf,  Was  I,  in  sooth?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par,  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf,  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  Devil  ? 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings   thee 
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out.  [^Trumpets  sound."]  The  King's  coming;  I  know 
by  his  trumpets.  —  Sirrah,  inquire  farther  after  me ; 
I  had  talk  of  you  last  night :  though  you  are  a  foo] 
and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :   go  to ;   follow. 

Par.     I  praise  God  for  you.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  Kino,  Countess,  Lafeu,  Lords, 

Gentlemen,  Guards,  &c. 

King.     We  lost  a  jewel  of  her ;  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :   but  your  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lacked  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  'Tis  past,  my  liege: 

And  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  th'  blade  of  youth. 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  burns  on.^ 

King.  My  honour' d  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him. 
And  watch' d  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say,— 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon,  —  The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  Majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :   he  lost  a  wife 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorn' d  to  serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 
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King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear.  —  Well,  call  him  hither ; 
We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition :  —  Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon : 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead; 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
Th'  incensing  relics  of  it :   let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender;  and  inform  him 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gentleman.  I  shall,  my  liege.     {_Extt. 

King.     What  says  he  to  your  daughter  ?  have  you 
spoke  ? 

Laf.     All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  High- 
ness. 

King.     Then  shall  we  have  a  match.     I  have  let- 
ters sent  me 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bebtbam. 

Laf.     He  looks  well  on  't. 

King.     I  am  not  a  day  of  season. 
For  thou  may'st  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once.     But  ta  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way ;   so  stand  thou  forth ; 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames. 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole  ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.     You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.     Admiringly,  my  liege.     At  first 
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I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 

Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue : 

Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing. 

Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me. 

Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour ; 

Scom'd  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  stolen; 

Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions 

To  a  most  hideous  object.     Thence  it  came 

That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself, 

Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 

The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excus'd ; 

That  thou  didst  love  her  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt.     But  love  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  ofience, 
Crying,  that's  good  that's  gone :  our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them  until  we  know  their  grave  : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust: 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what's  done. 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin: 
The  main  consents  are  had;   and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.     Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  Heaven 
bless ! 
Or,  ere  they  meet  in  me,  O  Nature,  cesse. 

Laf.     Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you, 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come.  —  By  my  old  beard, 
And  ev'rv  hair  that's  on  't,  Helen,  that's  deid. 
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Was  a  sweet  creature :  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  ere  I  took  her  leaye  at  Court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.     Now,  pray  you,  let  me   see  it;   for  mine 
eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fastened  to  't.  — 
This  ring  was  mine ;   and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
1  would  relieve  her.    Had  you  that  craft  to  'reave  her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  Sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it;  and  she  reckoned  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.     You  are  deceived,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it , 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain' d  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it:  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  ingag'd :   but  when  I  had  subscribed 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  informed  her  fully, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd, 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  med*cine. 
Hath  not  in  Nature's  mystery  more  science 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :    'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's 
Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself. 


./* 
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Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her.     She  call'd  the  saints  to  surety 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
TJpon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.     Thou   speak' st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine 
honour. 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.     If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman,  —  'twill  not  prove  so ;  — 
And  yet  I  know  not :  —  thou  didst  hate  her  deadly. 
And  she  is  dead;   which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe 
More  than  to  see  this  ring.  —  Take  him  away.  — 

[Guards  seize  Bestbam. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little.  —  Away  with  him ;  — 
We'll  sift  this  matter  farther. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.     \_Exit  Berteam,  guarded. 

Enter  the  Astringer. 

King.     I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Ast.  Gracious  Sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not; 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it. 
Vanquish' d  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know, 
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Is  here  attending:  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage  ;  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  Highness  with  herself. 

King.  [Reads.]  "  Upon  his  many  protestations  to 
marry  me,  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it, 
he  won  me.  Now  is  the  Count  Rousillon  a  widower ; 
his  vows  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honour's  paid  to 
him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  1 
follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice.     Grant  it  me, 

0  King ;  in  you  it  best  lies ;  otherwise  a  seducer 
flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

Diana  Capulet.'^ 

Laf  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and 
towl  [him]  :   for  this,  I'll  none  of  him. 

King,     The  Heavens  have  thought  well  on   thee, 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discov'ry.  —  Seek  these  suitors : 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  Count. 

[^Exeunt  the  Astringer  and  same  Attendants. 

1  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch* d. 

Count,  Now,  justice  on  the  doers! 

Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  1  wonder,  sir,  for  wives  are  monsters  to 
you, 

And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lord- 
ship. 

Yet  you  desire  to  marry.  —  What  woman's  that  ? 

Enter  the  Astringer,  vrith  Widow  and  Diaita. 

Dia,     I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentise, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet ; 
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My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

Wid.     I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring ; 
And  both  shall  cease  without  your  remedy. 

King,     Come  hither,  Count.     Do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

Ber.     My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them.    Do  they  charge  me  farther? 

Dia.     Why   do   you   look   so   strange    upon   youi 
wife?  y 

Ber.     She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

£Ha.  If  you  shall  marry 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  Heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me. 
Either  both  or  none. 

Laf,     [To  Berteam.]     Your  reputation  comes  too 
short  for  my  daughter ;  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber,     My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desp'rate  crea- 
ture 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh' d  with  :  let  your  High- 
ness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King,     Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
friend 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  fairer  prove  your  honoui 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies ! 

Dia,  Good  my  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.     What  say'st  thou  to  her? 

g2 
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Ber,  She's  impudent,  my  lord, 

A.nd  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.     He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord  ;  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him.     O,  behold  this  ring. 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity. 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;   yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  th'  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count,     He  blushes,  and  'tis  it: 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife ; 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King,  Methought  you  said 

You  saw  one  here  in  Court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.     I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument ;   his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf.     I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King,     Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber,  What  of  him  ? 

He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd ; 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth : 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter. 
That  will  speak  any  thing? 

King,  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours 

Ber,     I  think  she  has :   certain  it  is  I  lik'd  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'  th'  wanton  way  of  youth: 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;   and,  in  fine, 
Her  infinite  cunning,  with  her  modem  grace, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate:   »he  got  the  ring; 
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And  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia,  I  must  be  patient; 

You,  that  haye  turn*d  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home, 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.     What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you? 

Dia.     Sir,  much  like  the  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.     Know  you  this  ring  ?   this  ring  was  his  of 
late. 

Dia.     And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  false  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Pabolles. 

Ber.     My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.     You  boggle  shrewdly ;   every  feather  starts 
you. — 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.     Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge 
you. 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  FU  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  your 

Par.  So  please  your  Majesty,  my  master  hath  been 
an  honourable  gentleman  ;  tricks  he  hath  had  in  him, 
which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  th'  purpose !  Did  he  love 
tbii  woman  ? 

Par.     'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her :   but  how  ? 
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King,     How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  lorei 
a  woman. 

King,     How  is  that? 

Par,     He  lov'd  her,  sir,  and  lov'd  her  not. 

King,     As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave:  — 
\\''hat  an  equivocal  companion  is  this ! 

Par,  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  Majesty's 
command. 

Laf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator. 

Dia,     Do  you  know  he  promis'd  me  marriage? 

Par,     'Faith,  I  know  more  than  Til  speak. 

King,     But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know*st? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  Majesty :  I  did  go  be- 
tween them,  as  I  said ;  but  more  than  that,  he  lov'd 
her,  —  for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talk'd  of 
Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  know  not 
what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them  at  that  time 
that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed ;  and  of  other  mo- 
tions, as  promising  her  marriage,  and  things  which 
would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of;  therefore  I  will 
not  speak  what  I  know. 

King,  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 
canst  say  they  are  married :  but  thou  art  too  fine  in 
thy  evidence ;  therefore  stand  aside.  —  This  ring,  you 
say,  was  yours  ? 

Bia,     Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King,    Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  or  who  gave  it  you  ? 

Bia,     It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it 

King,     Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dia,  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King,     Where  did  you  find  it  then? 

Dia,  I  found  it  not 

King,     If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  wayi 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 
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Di(u  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.     This  woman  is  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ;  she 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.    This  ring  was  mine  ;  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 

Dia,     It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 

King,     Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now  ; 
To  prison  with  her :   and  away  with  him.  — 
Unless  thou  telFst  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I'll  never  tell  you. 

King.     Take  her  away. 

Bia.  ril  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.     I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

Dia.     By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King,     Wherefore  hast   thou   accus'd  him  all  this 
while? 

Dia.     Because  he's  guilty,  and  he's  not  guilty: 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to  't : 
I'll  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  King,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

\_Pointing  to  Lafeu. 

King.     She  does  abuse  our  ears;  to  prison  with 
her. 

Dia.     Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail.  —  Stay,  royal 
sir ;  [^Exit  Widow. 

The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself. 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him. 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd, 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child: 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  the  young  one  kick; 
So  there's  my  riddle,  —  One  that's  dead  is  quick ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 
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Enter  Widow,  loith  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  true  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real  that  I  see? 

HeL  No,  my  good  lord ; 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  ;   O,  pardon  ! 

Hel,     O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring. 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter :   This  it  says, 
"  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring^ 
And  are  by  me  vnth  child ^'^  &c.  —  This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won? 

Ber,     If  she,  my  liege,  can   make  me   know  this 
clearly, 
I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel,     If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue^ 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you !  — 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Laf,    Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon  :  - 
[  To  Paeolles.]    Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a  hand- 
kerchief. —  So  ;  I  thank  thee  :  wait  on  me  home  ;  I'll 
make  sport  with  thee.     Let  thy  court' sies  alone,  they 
are  scurvy  ones. 

King.     Let  us  &om  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow:  — 
\_To  Diana.]     If  thou   be'st   yet  a  fresh  uncropped 

flower. 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower; 
For  I  can  guess,  that,  by  thy  honest  aid. 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid.  — 
Of  that  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less. 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
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Ail  yet  seems  well;  and,  if  it  end  so  meet, 

The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

^Flourish. 
[^Advancing.'] 

llie  King's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done : 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won, 
That  you  express  content ;   which  we  will  pay. 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day  : 
Ours  be  your  patience,  then,  and  yours  our  parts ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 


NOTES  ON  ALL'S  WELL  THAT 

ENDS  WELL- 


ACT  FIRST. 


Scene  L 


p.  18.     " to  whom  I  am  now  in  toard " :  —  By  a  feudal 

cxiBtom,  often  alluded  to  in  old  writers,  the  infant  heirs 
of  titles  and  estates  which  had  been  granted  or  confirmed 
by  the  crown,  in  consideration  of  any  kind  of  service, 
were  wards  of  the  King,  who  exercu^ed  a  power  quite 
absolute  over  them,  even  to  giving  them  in  marriage. 

"  You  shall  find  of  the  King  a  husband  '* :  —  This  pure- 
ly French  construction  is  noteworthy.  It  is  a  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  French  idiom,  Vous  trouverez  de  le  Roi  un 
mari.  Had  the  Scene  and  characters  of  the  play  an  in- 
fluence in  producing  it } 

"  "  — ^  rather  than  lack  it "  :  —  Theobald,  on  Warbur- 
ton's  suggestion,  read  **  alack  it."  This  is  plausible,  but 
needless ;  for  it  is  quite  in  Shakespeare's  manner  to  use 
<  lack  *  transitively. 

p.  14.     " would  have  made  Nature  immortal "  :  —  In  this 

sentence  there  is  no  nominative  for  *  would '  expressed ; 
but  *  it,*  referring  to  ♦  skill,'  is  so  clearly  impressed  upon 
the  mind  as  the  subject,  that  the  grammaticsd  need  is  not 
noticed  except  upon  particular  observation.  The  nomi- 
native was  frequently  omitted  in  such  cases  by  our  earlier 
writers.     Mr.  Singer  prints  *♦  'twould," 

"  A  fistula,  my  lord  "  :  —  The  nature  of  the  disease 
which  Helena  cured  appearr  more  fully  in  the  novel  than 
in  the  play.  This  is  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
former :  "  She  heard  by  reporte  that  the  Frenche  Kyng 
had  a  swellyng  upon  Ins  breast,  whiche  by  reason  of  iU 
eure,  was  growen  to  be  a  fistula,  which  did  putte  him  to 
manreilous  pain  and  grief,"  &c. 

'         •• in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  simpleness  "  : 

VOL.  V.  H  (113) 
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—  llanmer  read,  **  her  simpleness,"  which,  as  the  virtuoui 
qualities  spoken  of  by  the  Countess^  are  such  as  are  ac- 
quired by  education  and  self-discipline,  is  a  more  than 
plausible  suggestion. 

p.  15.     " all  Uveiihood  from  her  cheek  "  :  —  We  would 

now  say,  **  all  Uveline<«." 

"  "  I  do  affect  a  sorrow  "  :  —  It  must  be  remembered  that 
<  affect '  was  used  to  mean  *  incline  to '  as  well  as  *  pretend 
to.'  The  Countess  uses  it  in  the  latter  sense,  Helena  in 
the  former. 

"  "  Count,  If  the  living  be  enemy,"  &c. :  —  TJus  speech 
has  been  found  obscure ;  yet  it  is  but  an  antithetical 
conceit,  such  as  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  day  were 
addicted  to ;  and  it  means  only  that  if  there  be  such 
enmity  between  the  living  and  the  grief,  an  excess  of 
the  latter  will  prove  fatal.  So  Sir  Toby  Belch  says, 
{Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  8,)  "I  am  sure  care's  an 
enemy  to  life."  But  many  editors,  following  Tieck's 
suggestion,  assign  the  speech  to  Helena^  as  a  mysterious 
allusion  to  her  love  for  Bertram,  and  as  meaning,  in  Mr. 
Hudson's  words,  ''that  the  grief  of  her  unrequited  love 
for  him,  makes  mortal,  that  is,  kills,  the  grief  she  felt  at 
her  father's  death."  But  this,  I  venture  to  think,  is  only 
to  replace  a  quibbling  conceit  by  mysterious  nonsense,  and 
to  put  far  too  fine  a  point  upon  the  matter.  It  should 
also  be  noticed  that  if  this  speech  be  assigned  to  Helena^ 
Lafeu's  question,  excited  by  its  quibbling  nature,  is  not 
put  until  after  Bertram  has  turned  the  attention  of  the 
audience  by  addressing  another  person,  to  wit,  the  Count" 
ess,  whom  he  asks  for  her  blessing  ;  in  which  case  Lafeu^s 
query  is  presuming  and  discourteous,  and  the  dramatic 
^ect  awkward.  But  if  the  Countess  be  the  last  speaker, 
as  she  is  in  the  authentic  copy,  this  is  avoided. 

"         •• Farewell.  —  My  lord  "  :  —  Capell  read,  "  My 

lord  Lafeu,'*  for  the  sake  of  completing  the  measure ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  name  dropped  away 
from  the  end  of  the  Une ;  but  the  mere  lack  of  two  syl- 
lables will  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  such  was  the 
case.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  purposely 
left  many  lines  without  the  full  complement  of  ten  sylla- 
bles. The  same  objection  applies  to  the  reading,  in  HeU 
ena*s  soliloquy,  just  below,  *♦  Carries  no  favour  in*t  but 
only  Bertram's,"  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  and  "but 
my  Bertram's,"  which  appears  in  Hanmer's  edition. 

p.  16.  "  In  our  heart's  table  "  ;  —  Whatever  was  written  oi 
drawn  upoi.  was  called  a  table.  Thus  in  Hamlet,  ■*  the 
table  of  my  memory,"  « my  tables !  meet  it  is,  I  set  it 
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down,"  &c  For  the  «*  trick  of  his  sweet  favour  '  we 
would  now  write  *  the  traits  of  his  sweet  countienance/ 

p.  16.  "  And  you,  monarch  "  ;  —  It  has  been  thought  that  there 
18  here  an  allusion  to  the  fantastic  Monarcho,  mentioned 
in  Love* 8  Labour*8  Lost,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 ;  and  possibly  there 
is.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Helena's  reply  is  merely 
of  the  nature  of  Portia's,  "What  would  my  lord?" 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II.  Sc.  9.     See  the  Note. 

p,  18.     " within  one  year  it  will  make  itself  two  '* :  —  The 

original  has  "  within  ten  yeare  it  will  make  it  self  two,*' 
which  is  manifestly  wrong,  for  that  is  not  "  goodly  in- 
crease ; "  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  the  equally  mani- 
fest error  of  *  ten '  for  *  one  *  has  been  left  to  be  corrected 
in  this  edition.  Previous  editors,  including  Mr.  Collier, 
have  misquoted  the  original,  as  •*  within  ten  year«.'*  Han- 
mer  read,  "within  ten  years  it  will  make  itself  ten;" 
but  with  such  increase  as  that,  the  principal  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  much  the  worse.  Steevens  suggested,  *•  withiia 
ttoo  years  it  will  make  itself  two ; "  but  this  hardly  ac- 
cords with  the  usual  course  of  nature,  which  is  more 
nearly  complied  with  by  Malone's  violent  change,  adopted 
by  Mr.  Singer,  "within  ten  months  it  will  make  itself 
two."  A  year  is,  next  to  a  day,  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  frequently  mentioned  term  of  time,  and  the  one 
within  which  the  first  fruits  of  marriage  generally  appear. 
JAs  the  proofs  of  these  Notes  are  passing  through  my 
nands,  I  notice  in  a  recently  issued  Legislative  Document 
this  very  misprint  of  *  ten '  for  *  one.'] 

" the  brooch  and  the  toothpick  "  ;  —  It  appears 

that  when  the  toothpick  was  first  introduced  from  France 
it  was  used  not  in  a  quiet  matter  of  course  way,  but 
quite  demonstratively,  and  with  something  of  a  flourish 
as  part  of  "  the  varnish  of  a  complete  man." 

"  Not  my  virginity  yet "  :  —  There  is  plainly  an  im- 
portant hiatus  here  in  the  text.  Helena's  reply  to  the 
question  of  Parolles  is  decisive,  and  as  brief  as  she  can 
make  it ;  and  she  proceeds  directly  to  change  the  subject. 
But  the  remark  upon  which  her  speech  turns  is  wanting. 
Thnre  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Court  was  the  subject  of 
it,  not  only  because  she  says  in  the  last  line  "  the  Court's 
a  learning  place,"  but  because  in  the  courtly  society  of 
Shakespeare's  day  it  was  the  fashion  for  gallants  to  avow 
themselves  the  admirers  of  some  particular  lady,  and  to 
address  her  as  their  phconix,  captain,  humble  ambition,  or 

Sroud  humility,  or  by  other  "fond  adoptions  christen- 
oms  !  "  —  Who  forgets  Sir  Pier  He  Shafton  in  the  Mon- 
attery  !  Capell  was  therefore  on  the  right  track  when  he 
read.  "Not  my  virginity  yet.     You're  for  the  Court.'* 
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But  80  very  brief  a  text,  so  abruptly  introduced,  would 
hardly  head  such  a  sermon  ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  for 
accepting  these  words  more  than  any  other,  and  the  loss 
has  probably  been  much  greater,  the  passage  is  left  as  it 
stands  in  the  original,  with  an  indication  of  the  hiatus. 

Scene  II. 

p.  20.  ««The  Florentines  and  Senoya" :  —  The  Siennese  are 
caUed  Senoys  by  Painter,  in  the  old  novel. 

p.  21.  *  It  is  the  Count  Rouaillon** :  —  The  original  prints 
the  name  here  and  in  another  place  "  Rosifftwll,**  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  old  tale ;  elsewhere  RoaaiUion,  The  Yariation 
was  probably  in  the  MS. 

"         " in  honour  so  like  a  courtier  "  :  —  The  original 

has  a  colon  after  *  honour '  and  a  comma  after  *  courtier.' 
The  punctuation  given  in  the  text  was  suggested  by 
Blackstone.  The  points  of  the  folio,  though  in  some  re- 
spects a  guide,  are  never  to  be  relied  upon  absolutely. 

p.  23.  "  You're  loved,  sir  "  :  —  Thus  the  original,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orthoepy  of  Shakespeare's  time,  when  the 
full  pronunciation  of  the  participial  termination  was  the 
rule ;  and  yet  every  edition  till  the  present,  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  has,  "  You  are  lov*d,  sir."  This  not  only 
destroys  a  textual  trait,  but  the  rhythmical  emphasis  giv- 
en to  the  line  by  the  author.  *  Loved,'  not  ^  are,'  is  the 
emphatic  word. 

Scene  HI. 

"  *•  Enter  .  .  .  Claton" :^See  Note  on  «theShneve'8 
Fool,"  Act  rV.  Sc.  3. 

p.  24.  "  Isbel  your  woman  and  /  will  do  as  we  may  "  :  —  The 
original  has,  **  Isabel  the  woman  and  to"  &c. :  the  latter 
error  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio  ;  the  former,  which 
resulted  from  a  mistaking  of  y  for  y«,  has  remained  un- 
corrected hitherto. 

"  ** they  say  bams  are  blessings  "  :  —  Thus  the  ori- 
ginal, which  all  other  editions  Scotch-ify  into  "  bairns,** 
See  Note  on  "  you'll  look  he  shall  lack  no  bams.**  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  III.  Sc.  4. 

"  "  He  that  ears  my  land  "  :  —  To  •  ear '  is  to  till :  the 
word  still  survives  in  composition  in  *  arable.' 

p.  25.     " young  Charbon  the  Puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the 

Papist"  :  —  Malone  thought  that  the  name  of  the  Puri- 
tan [coal]  was  an  allusion  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  sect, 
and  plausibly  conjectured  that  we  should  read  "  old  Pois- 
son  [Mol[  the  Papist,"  as  an  allusion  to  the  Eoman  Cath- 
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die  custom  of  eating  fish  on  Fridays.  The  nomenclature 
of  this  play  is  noteworthy  for  its  unusual  local  keeping. 
It  is  purely  French  and  Italian.  See  also  the  second  Note 
on  Scene  1. 

p.  25.     ** they  mayjbW  horns  together** :  — The  original 

has  «  umle :  **  it  is  an  old  form  of  *  jolt.' 

"  "  Tour  cuckoo  sings  by  kind  "  ;  —  It  was  an  old  notion, 
not  only  that  <*  marriage  comes  by  destiny/'  or  as  the 
phrase  is  now,  *  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,*  but  that 
cuckoldry  was  ordained  of  Fate,  and  was  inevitable. 

"  Was  this  fair  facet  quoth  she"  &c. :  —  In  the  original 
this  bit  of  an  old  ballad  appears  in  the  following  evident- 
ly mutilated  form :  — 

**  Was  this  faire  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy 
Fond  done,  done,  fond  was  this  king  Priams  ioy 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood,  bis 
And  gave  this  sentence  then,  among  nine  bad  if  one  be 
good,  among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good,  there's  yet  one 
good  in  ten.'* 

The  word  *6»»,*  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line,  is  a 
make-shift  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  writing  or  printing  the 
line  twice ;  and  yet  the  corresponding  line  is  repeated. 
Warburton  saw  that  there  was  not  only  mutilation  of 
form,  but  loss  of  substance ;  and  he  proposed,  — 
"  Fond  done,  done  fond, /or  Paris  Ae,'* 

as  the  third  line,  because  Paris  was  King  Priam*8  joy. 
But  the  words,  though  they  complete  the  measure  and 
furnish  the  rhyme,  do  nothing  else  :  they  are  impertinent. 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  makes  the  transposition  in  the 
first  line  and  the  addition  to  the  third,  which  are  found 
in  the  text.  This  emendation  is  to  be  received  solely  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Clovm  is  evidently  quoting  a 
popular  jingling  song  which  had  survived  to  the  time  of 
the  MS.  corrector.  The  corrector's  authority  for  it  was 
the  same  as  Shakespeare's ;  that  is,  its  existence  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  An  unrepaired  accident  in  the 
.  printing  office,  which  left  its  traces  on  the  page,  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  mutilated  condition  in  which 
the  lines  appear  in  the  folio.  **  Fond  done  "  means  fool- 
ishly done.  "  Was,"  in  the  fourth  line,  is  used  not  in- 
terrogatively, but  indicatively :  such  reduplication  is 
foimd  in  numberless  old  ballads.  Warburton  conjectured 
that  the  lines  which  the  Countess  accuses  the  Chum  of 
corrupting,  were, 

*<  If  one  be  bad  amongst  nine  good 
There's  but  one  bad  in  ten." 
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p.  25.     " which  is  purifying  o*  th'  song  "  :  —  Mr.  Ck>llier'a 

folio  of  1632  adds,  *<  and  a  mending  o*  th*  aex" 

p.  26.     " but  for  every  blazing  star'* :  —  The  folio  has, 

"  ore  every  blazing  star,"  a  manifest  corruption,  for  which 
Malone  gave  «*  but  or,"  Mr.  Collier  *♦  but  ere,"  his  folio  of 
1632  "but  one,"  and  Mr.  Singer  **  but  on."  Blazing  stars, 
however,  were  regarded  as  portents,  not  as  portended,  a«id 

•  for '  seems  more  idiomatic  than  *  on,'  or  « or.' 

'  " it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility,"  &c. :  — 

The  allusion  here  is  double :  first,  to  the  horror  which 
the  Puritans  aii'ected  at  the  surplice,  as  a  vestment  per- 
taining to  the  service  of  the  Lady  of  Babylon ;  next,  to 
its  similarity  to  the  sheet  in  which  ladies,  not  of  Babylon, 
did  penance  for  a  fault  in  the  flesh,  which  was  epitheti- 
cally  attributed  to  the  former  in  the  spirit ;  the  fondness 
of  these  ladies  for  fine  linen  being  also  suggested.  Thus 
in  a  passage  quoted  from  Cupid's  WT^irligig,  1607,  by 
Steevens :  •*  She  loves  to  act  in  as  clean  Imen  as  any 
gentlewoman  of  her  function  about  the  town  ;  and  truly 
that's  the  reason  your  sincere  puritans  cannot  abide  a 
surplice,  because  they  say  'tis  made  of  the  same  thing 
that  your  villainous  sin  is  committed  in,  your  prophane 
holland."  The  notes  upon  this  passage  in  the  Variorum 
and  other  editions  are  many  and  voluminous. 

**  [Diana,  no]  queen  of  virgins": — The  words  in 
brackets,  which  seem  necessary  to  the  sense,  are  not  in 
any  old  copy.  They  were  supplied  by  Theobald.  He 
also  needlessly  read,  "suffer  her  poor  knight  to  be  sur- 
pris'd,"  which  has  been  retained  even  in  Mr.  Collier's 
text.  The  elision  of  the  verb  before  the  participle  was 
common  of  old. 

p.  27.     " sithencet  in  the  loss,"  &c. :  —  •  Sithence '  is  the 

old  uncontracted  form  of  *  since.'  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  word,  which,  I  believe,  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
Shakespeare's  works  (though  *  sith '  occurs),  and  which 
was  antiquated  in  his  time,  appears  in  the  early  part  of 
the  old  tale  :  "  why  should  I  disdain  to  prove  ner  cun- 
nyng  ?  sithens  she  promiseth  to  heale  me  within  a  litle 
space,"  &c. 

p.  28.     "  Why  ?  —  that  you  are  my  daughter  ? "  —  In  the  ori- 
ginal this  passage  appears  thus  :  — 

"  The  many-colour'd  Iris  rounds  thine  eye  ? 

Why,  that  you  are  my  daughter  ? " 

"         "Or  were  you  both  our  mothers  "  :  —  That  is,  of  course, 

•  the  mother  of  both  of  us.'  Farmer  was  of  the  opinion 
that  in  "  I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  Heaven,"  there 
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is  a  designed  ambiguity,  and  that  Helena  means,  *  I  care 
Jutt  as  much  for,'  &c.  «  Can't  no  other,"  &c.,  means, 
plai  -dy,  <  Is  there  no  other  way  ? ' 

p.  28.  **  The  mystery  of  your  loneliness " :  —  The  folio  has 
«your  2oti«lines8,"  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice,  which 
yet  was  left  for  Theobald  to  correct. 

•  "  Confess  i{,  th*  one  to  th*  other  "  :  —  Pronounced  tone 
to  tother.  The  original  has,  *<  Confess  it,  *ton  tooth  to 
th'  other."  See  the  quotation  from  Wiclyffe  in  the  Note 
on  «  o'  the  to  side."    Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

p»  29.  «Haye  to  the  full  appeach'd" : — The  commentators 
■ay  that  *  appeach'd '  here  is  equiyalent  to  *  impeached ; ' 
bat  IB  it  not  more  akin  to  that  other  form  of  the  same 
root  used  by  London  thieves,  *  peach '  =  inform  ? 

" this  captious  and  intenihle  sieve"  :  —  A  charac- 
teristic form  of  expression  with  Shakespeare ;  meanmg, 
as  it  would  seem  no  one  who  reads  him  worthily  need  be 
told,  *  this  sieve  which  receives,  but  will  not  hold/  See 
Note  on  **  the  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure."  As 
Tou  Like  It,  Act  III.  Sc.  5,  The  original  has  **  intemi' 
hie,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

p.  80.  "  More  than  they  were  in  note  "  :  —  i.  e.,  more  than 
.was  written  down  of  them.  The  repetition  of  *  note,' 
the  word  in  its  second  sense  being  suggested  by  its  occur- 
rence in  another,  is  a  trait  of  Shakespeare's  style. 

H.  81.  **  There's  something  in't "  ;  —  Hanmer  needlessly  read. 
«  There's  something  hints." 


ACT    SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

p.  81.  "  Farewell,  young  lords  "  ;  —  The  original  has  the  plu- 
ral in  this  and  in  the  next  line ;  but  most  editors  read 
**  lord,"  because  the  King  says,  in  the  third  line,  «*  if  both 
gain  all."  But  action  would  make  this  plain  :  the  King 
addresses  first  one  party  or  knot  of  young  noblemen,  then 
another,  and  finally  both.  The  old  stage  direction  re- 
quires "  divers  young  lords "  to  enter,  not  two,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  modem  editions. 

p.  82.  **  After  tcell  enter' d  soldiers  " ;  —  The  meaning  of  ^8 
Tery  elliptical  expression  is,  plainly,  *  after  having  well 
entered  life  as  soldiers.' 

**         ** he  owes  the  malady  "  :  —  This  is  not  an  imper- 

■onation,  or  a  misprint.     *  He '  and  *  she '  were  often  used 
m  Shakespeare's  time  where  we  would  use  *  it.' 
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p.  32.     " let  higher  Italy,"  &c. :  —  Formerly  the  principal 

geographical  diviBioii  of  Italy  was,  somewhat  vaguely, 
into  higher  and  lower;  and  Sienna,  with  which  Flor- 
ence was  at  war,  was  in  the  former.  The  parenthetic 
clause  of  this  sentence,  r«*  Those  bated,"  &c.)  is  full  of 
difficulty.  The  most  obvious  meaning  of  "  those  bated ' 
is  < excepting  those;'  and  *<the  fall  of  the  last  mon- 
archy "  was  very  reasonably  explained  by  both  Hamner 
and  Johnson,  as  an  allusion  to  the  degeneracy  of  those 
Italians  who  inherited  but  the  decadence  of  the  last,  i.  e. 
the  Roman,  empire.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  reason 
why  the  King  should  wish  to  except  these  degenerate 
people  from  ihe  number  of  those  either  with  whom  or 
against  whom  the  young  Frenchmen  were  to  acquit  them- 
selves manfully.  The  same  difficulty  occurs,  in  a  greater 
degree,  if  we  accept  Warburton's  explanation  of  « bated,' 
which  he  takes  in  the  sense  of  *  abased'  or  'subdued.' 
Hanmer  did  most  for  the  passage  in  reading  *  those  bas- 
tards ;  *  though  he  did  not  properly  support  the  change. 
But  is  it  not  probable,  at  least,  that  the  King  of  the  great 
realm  of  France,  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs,  speak- 
ing of  Sienna,  which  was  one  of  the  little  independent 
republics  that  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, might  call  its  citizens,  in  contempt,  *  those  bastards 
that  inherit  but  the  fall  of  the  last  monarchy '  r  Cole- 
ridge brought  forward,  as  an  independent  conjecture,  the 
reading  which  Hanmer  had  given  long  before ;  but  as  he 
failed  to  see  why  the  Kinrj  should  *'  except  the  then  most 
illustrious  states,"  i.  e.,  the  republics,  his  note  in  this  re- 
gard is  vague  and  inconsequential.  He  however,  with 
characteristic  perception  of  the  relation  of  ideas,  suggests 
that  the  *  woo '  and  *  wed '  in  the  next  line  are  so  far 
confirmative  of  the  reading,  *  bastards,'  »*  as  they  indicate 
Shakespeare's  manner  of  connection  by  unmarked  influ- 
ences of  association  from  some  preceding  metaphor.' 
Taken  together,  these  reasons  seem  almost  sufficient  to 
justify  a  change  in  the  text. 

p.  33.     " with  his  cicatrice":  —  The  original  misprints, 

"  One  Captain  Spurio  his  ficatrUsot  toith  an  emblczn,'   &c. 
It  was  corrected  by  Theobald. 


t( 


Stay  [toith]  the  King  " :  —  The  original  has,  "  Stay 
the  King ; "  and  all  modem  editors  read,  "  Stay  ;  —  the 
King  —  "  making  these  words  an  interrupted  speech,  and 
addmg  the  stage  direction,  Seeing  him  rise.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  King  rises ;  rather  the  contrary,  as  the 
Bubsequent  business  of  the  Scene  seems  to  show ;  whereas 
when  the  King  bids  the  departing  lords  farewell,  he  says 
to  Bertram,  **  Come  hither  to  me ;  "  and  Bertram  and  the 
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rest  deplore  that  he  is  to  stay  behind.  It  tlieref  ore  ap- 
pears ]^ain  that  when  Parolles  turns  and  asks,  **  What 
"will  you  do  ?  '*  Bertram  replies,  *  Stay  with  the  King,'  — 
« with  *  having  been  omitted  in  the  MS.  or  dropped  out 
after  being  put  in  type,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  suggested. 

p.  84.  "  I'll  see  thee  to  stand  up " :  —  Thus  the  original ; 
meaning,  I  think,  *  1  would  have  thee  stand  up.'  But 
Bowe  read,  **  VUJfee  thee,  &c. ; "  and  Mr.  Knight  explains 
the  text  as  meanmg  *  I'll  notice  you  when  you  stand.' 

"  ••  And  write  to  her  a  love- line  *' :  —  There  is  no  greater 
ellipsis  or  want  of  connection  in  this  passage,  the  sense 
of  which  is  obvious,  than  commonly  obtained  with  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries.  But  Malone  thought  that 
a  line  had  been  lost ;  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has, 
"  To  write  to  her,"  &c. 

p.  86.  **  In  what  he  did  profess,  ivell  found  " ;  —  Stevens,  and, 
after  him.  the  other  editors  hitnerto,  define  this  phrase 
as  meaning  **of  known,  acknowledged  excellence;" 
but  quite  erroneously.  It  means,  well  i^mished,  and  has 
survived  in  that  sense  here,  in  the  phrase  *  wages  so 
much  a  day,  or  a  month,  and  found ; '  i.  e.,  the  labor- 
er is  provided  with  bed  and  board  in  addition  to  hit 
wages.  I  have  seen  in  old  newspapers  advertisements  of 
steamboat  lines,  in  which  the  fare  was  annoimced  as 
three  dollars,  for  instance,  <*  and  found;" — meaning 
that  for  that  sum  food  and  lodging  were  provided  on  the 
passage. 

p.  36.  •*  Thou  thought'st  to  help  me  "  :  —  With  the  rhyming 
couplets  which  commence  at  this  line,  a  great  change  in 
the  cast  of  thought  and  expression  is  noticeable.  What 
goes  before  of  this  Scene,  is  in  the  style  of  Measure  for 
Meantre;  what  comes  after,  in  that  of  the  least  admira- 
ble parts  of  A  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream, 

'  «*  Since  you  set  tip  your  rest ";  —  This  phrase,  as  Nares 

has  shown  in  his  Glossary,  had  its  origin  in  the  game  of 
primero,  in  which  it  meant  to  *  stand '  upon  the  cards  in 
one's  hand.  But,  as  Mr.  Yerplanck  has  well  remarked, 
having  become  familiar  in  its  secondary  sense,  it  was  then 
used  without  any  reference  or  comparison,  by  either 
speaker  or  hearer,  to  its  literal  sense.  **  Such  phrases," 
he  adds,  "  become  merely  a  proverbial  or  idiomatic  mode 
of  expression,  where  the  original  allusion  is  quite  out  of 
sight." 

"         "So holy  writ  in  babes"  &c. :  —  See  Matthew  xi.  26. 

"  Oft  expectation  fails,"  &c. :  —  A  rhyme  is  wanting 
to  this  Hne;  but  such  a  lack  is  quite  common  in  old 
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plays ;  and  I  have  remarked  that  it  most  frequently  oc- 
curs immediately  before  the  last  couplet  of  a  speech. 

p.  36.     " and    despair    most  jits  "  :  —  The  original  haa 

** ahijUt*  which,  it  being  plainly  a  corruption,  Pope 
changed  to  **8it8;**  but  <fits,'  which  appears  both  in 
Lord  EUesmere's  corrected  copy  of  the  original  folio  and 
in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  is  much  the  more  appropri- 
ate word,  and  equally  near  the  trace  of  that  in  the  old  text. 

p.  87.     ** the  level  of  mine  aim  ** :  —  Dr.  Johnson  thus 

paraphrases  this  passage ;  perhaps  not  altogether  super- 
fluously r  **  I  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  one  thing 
and  desire  another,  that  proclaim  a  cure  and  aim  at  a 
fraud ;  I  think  what  I  speak." 

ff  **  The  greatest  grace,"  &c.  :  —  Capell  read  **greca*st;  ** 
but  the  word  is  not  contracted  in  the  original ;  and  the 
superfluous  syllable  rather  helps  than  harms  the  rhythm 
of  the  passage. 

''         " Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp  "  :  — 

The  original  has  **her,'*  an  error  which  very  probably 
was  caused  by  the  old  orthography  hir, 

"         <« the  worst  of  worst  extended : "  —  This  text  needs 

no  explanation.  The  original  has  '*  ne  worse  of  worst  ex- 
tended," *y"*  having  probably  been  mistaken  for  *ne,* 
as  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard  of  Boston  suggested  to  me,  and 
« worst '  having  been  misprinted  *  worse.'  *  Worst  of  worst ' 
was  a  common  phrase  in  Shakespeare's  time,  but  *  worse 
of  worst '  has  no  meaning,  and  could  have  had  none  at 
any  time.  The  passage  without  these  corrections  is  im- 
penetrably obscure.  Rowe,  who  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed, read  **  no  worse,"  &c. ;  Malone  proposed  *<  nay^ 
worst  of  worst,"  &c. ;  and  Boswell,  **  twr  worse  of  worst," 
supposing  that  "the  purity  of  Helena's  sentiment"  ex- 
pressed itself  in  saying  that  *<  although  that  [loss  of  repu- 
tation] would  not  be  worse,  or  a  more  extended  evil,  than 
what  I  have  mentioned,  the  loss  of  my  honour,  which  is 
the  worst  that  could  happen,  let  me  die,"  &c.  But  this  is 
overstraining  the  delicacy  of  a  lady  who  obtains  a  hus- 
band, will  he  nill  he,  and  makes  him  the  father  of  hei 
children  by  fraud.  In  tins  passage  the  play  closely  follows 
the  old  tale,  in  which  Giletta  says,  **  and  if  I  dooe  not 
heale  you  within  these  eight  daies,  let  me  be  bumte." 

p.  38.  "  Youth,  beauty,"  &c. :  —  The  corrector  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632,  for  the  sake  of  completing  the  meas- 
ure, added  <  honour '  to  this  line,  after  *  courage,'  where 
Warburton  had  previously  placed  ♦  virtue ; '  but  there  is 
DO  more  need  than  authority  for  either  addition. 
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p.  3g.     (t and  mj  hopes  of  Heaven  "  :  —  The  original  haa 

M  my  hopes  of  he^,' '  But  the  scene  is  in  rhyming  couplets^ 
and  the  King's  hopes  of  help  were  not  enough  to  swear 
by ;  and  therefore  Thirlby's  conjectural  emendation 
•Heaven'  has  good  claim  to  a  place  in  the  text. 


tf 


«< or  image  of   thy  state  "  :  —  Warburton  read 

**impage,*'  which  —  to  imp  meaning  to  graft  —  accords 
well  with  the  context,  and  is  a  very  ingenious  conjectu- 
ral emendation.  Heath's  objection  to  it,  that  *  impage  * 
is  a  word  found  nowhere  else,  even  if  here,  is  of  no  mo- 
ment :  the  formation  is  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  unmistaka- 
ble and  appropriate.  Neither  Shakespeare  nor  any  other 
poet  needs  a  precedent  or  a  commentator  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  true  objection  to  *  impage  *  is  that  it  is 
not  needed.  *  Image '  is  quite  comprehensible,  and  Shake- 
speare dealt  freely  with  metaphors.  Here  the  play  fol- 
lows the  old  tale  minutely.  In  that  Giletta  says,  "  Sire, 
I  am  verie  well  content  that  you  bestowe  me  in  marriage : 
but  I  will  have  such  a  husbande  as  I  my  self  shall  de- 
mande,  without  presumpcion  to  any  of  your  children  or 
other  of  your  bloudde." 


Scene  II. 

p.  19.  «  Ajb  fit  as  ten  groats,"  &c. :  —  The  comparisons  in  this 
speech  explain  themselves ;  but  perhaps  it  is  well  to  re- 
mark that  the  French  crown  was  not  only  a  piece  of 
money,  but  the  cant  name  of  one  of  the  consequences  of 
what  was  known  in  Shakespeare's  day  as  the  French  dis- 
ease ;  —  that  taffata  seems  to  have  been  then  much  worn 
by  women  of  the  town  ;  —  that  the  humbler  classes  were 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  rush  rings  at  their  betrothals, 
and  that  there  is  probably  here  a  covert  allusion  of  an  in- 
delicate nature ;  —  that  to  eat  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
is  a  custom  still  existing  in  some  parts  of  England  from 
time  immemorial,  the  bell  rung  on  that  day  being  called 
*  the  pancake  bell ; '  —  that  the  morris  dance  was  promi- 
nent among  those  which  were  danced  on  May- day  in  the 
merry  England  of  the  olden  time ;  —  and  that  « pudding ' 
here  means,  a  large  sausage.  The  morris  dance,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  these  plays,  was  of  Moorish  origin,  whence 
its  name,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  fandango  modified  to  suit 
FiHglish  tastes.  Blount,  in  his  Glossographiat  has  this 
passage :  **  Morisco,  a  Moor ;  also  a  dance,  so  called, 
wherein  there  were  usually  five  men,  and  a  boy  dressec 
in  a  girl's  habit,  whom  they  called  the  Maid  Marian,  or, 
perhaps,  Morian,  from  the  Italian  Morione,  a  headpiece. 
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because  her  head  was  wont  to  be  gaily  triimned  up. 
Common  people  call  it  a  morris  dance/'  The  dance  wa« 
often  performed  at  fairs  with  castagnets,  almost  in  its 
pure  Spiinish  form.  Mr.  Douce»  who  wrote  quite  a  dis- 
sertation upon  the  subject  in  his  Illustrationa  of  Shake- 
speare,  &c.,  says,  —  "It  has  been  supposed  that  the  morris 
dance  was  first  brought  into  England  in  the  time  of  Ed* 
ward  III.,  when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  we  had  it  from  our 
Gallic  neighbors,  or  even  from  the  Flemings.  Few  if  any 
Testiges  of  it  can  be  traced  beyond  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  churchwardens'  accounts  in  several  parishes 
afford  materials  that  throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  and 
show  that  the  morris  dance  made  a  very  considerable  fig- 
ure in  the  parochial  festivals.  .  .  .  We  find  also,"  he  con- 
tinues, <*that  other  festivals  and  ceremonies  had  their 
morris ;  as,  holy  Thursday ;  the  Whitsun  ales ;  the  bride 
ales,  or  weddings ;  and  a  sort  of  play,  or  pageant,  called 
the  Lord  of  Misrule.  Sheriffe,  too,  had  their  morris 
dance. ...  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that,  at  any  time,  Kobin 
Hood  and  his  companions  were  constituent  characters  in 
the  morris."  There  is  at  Betley,  in  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, an  ancient  painted  window,  surely  as  old  as  the 
early  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  thought  by  Mr.  Douce  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  which  represents  the  figures 
of  the  morris  dance.  They  are  eleven  in  number ;  and 
among  them  are  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Hobby- 
horse, the  Piper  and  Taborer,  and  the  Fool.  The  other 
figures  appear  merely  to  represent  the  various  ranks  of 
life.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  bells  at  the  knees  or  the 
ankles.  —  And,  may  not  the  old  nursery  rhyme  about  the 
old  woman  with  "  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her 
toes"  have  some  connection  with  this  dancer — Will 
Kempe,  the  celebrated  comic  actor,  who  was  well  known 
to  Shakespeare,  and  who  was  a  great  morris  dancer,  gives 
an  account,  in  his  Nine  Dates  Wonder,  of  his  dancing 
from  London  to  Norwich,  about  a  hundred  miles.  From 
Sudbury  he  was  accompanied  at  first  by  a  butcher,  who 
broke  down  in  half  a  mile ;  but  a  lusty  country  lass,  call- 
ing him  of  the  cleaver  "  a  faint-hearted  lout,"  took  his 
place  and  danced  a  mile  with  Kempe,  who  gave  her  at 
parting  a  crown,  and,  as  he  daintUy  expresses  it,  «'  hei 
skin  full  of  drink."  Let  political  economists  and  utili- 
tarian historians  say  what  they  will,  those  were  merry 
days :  what  would  be  thought  now  of  an  actor  dancing 
a  hundred  miles  in  broad  daylight,  to  the  sound  of  pipe 
and  tabor  ?  and  what  of  the  butcher  who  should  dance 
with  him? 
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p.  40.     **  I  play  the  noble  housewife : "  —  This  speech  is  printed 
as  prose  in  the  original.    Mr.  Knight  fiist  gave  it  as  yerse. 


Scene  in. 

p.  41.     " both    of   Oalen    and    Paracelsus  "  :  —  When 

Shakespeare  wrote,  the  reputation  of  Paracelsus  riyalled 
that  of  Galen ;  and  although  he  was  dissolute,  fanati- 
cal, yisionary,  and  what  we  call  a  humbug,  he  was  by  no 
means  either  an  impostor  or  a  quack. 

p.  42.  "  Lustique,  aa  the  DtUehman  says  "  ;  —  Capell  discoy- 
ered  the  Dutchman  here  alluded  to.  He  is  a  character 
named  J<jux>b  Van  SmeU,  in  a  play  called  The  Weakest  goes 
to  the  Wall,  printed  in  1600,  but  written,  doubtless,  long 
before.    He  uses  this  word  *  lustique '  yery  often. 

p.  48.  **  Thou  hast  repeal d*' :  —  i.  e.,  called  back,  —  the  rad- 
ical sense  of  the  word. 

"  ** marry,  to  each  but  one  "  .* —  i.  e.,  but  one  mis- 
tress. It  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  make  this 
explanation,  had  not  the  editors,  following  Monck  Mason, 
generally  interpreted  the  passage  *  to  each  of  you,  ex- 
cept one,'  i.  e.,  Bertram,  But  Helena's  exacting  disposi- 
tion peeps  out  here ;  and  in  the  first  line  of  her  speech 
as  well  as  the  second.  She  says  not,  To  each  of  you  a 
fair  and  yirtuous  mistress,  but,  using  the  emphatic  form, 
**  one  fair  and  yirtuous  mistress." 

There  is  here  in  the  original  a  stage  direction,  "  She 
addresses  herself  to  a  Lord," 

p.  44.     " throw  ames-ace  "  —  i.  e.,  both  aces,  the  lowest 

throw ;  which  ill  luck  is  contrasted  with  the  good  for- 
tune of  being  chosen  by  Helena. 

"  "But  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,"  &c. :  —  The  editors 
and  commentators  haye  hitherto  either  distorted  this 
speech  or  mangled  it,  and  distributed  the  members  among 
tne  characters,  on  account  of  an  obscurity  which  certain- 
ly does  exist,  if  we  do  not  keep  the  action  of  the  Scene 
before  our  mind's  eye,  and  see  that  the  liopes  first  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  courtier  are  dashed  by  Bertram's 
turning  away  from  Helena  as  she  pauses  before  him,  and 
before  she  has  spoken.  Then  Lafeu  says,  **  But  [i.  e.,  al- 
though thy  father  did  drink  wine]  if  thou  be'st  not  an 
ass,"  &c. 

p.  45.     " thou  dislik'st    Of  yirtue  "  :  —  Here  again   we 

haye  the  French  idiom.  See  the  second  Note  on  this 
play. 

" when  yirtuous  things  proceed  "  :  —  The  original 
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has  "  whence,"  which  was  corrected  by  Theobald  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Thirlby.  The  misprint  and  its  cor- 
rection are  obvious. 

p.  46.  «« which  to  defeat " ;  —  Thus  the  folio.  But  The- 
obald read  ••  which  to  defend"  and  has  been  very  gener- 
ally followed.  The  change  defeats  the  author's  inten- 
tion. The  King* 8  honor  was  neither  to  be  defended  noz 
defeated ;  his  need  was  to  defeat  the  putting  of  his  honor 
at  the  stake. 

p.  47.     " expedient   on   the   new  bom  brief"  :  —  that  is, 

*  shall  be  expeditiously  performed  upon  the  newly  issued 
license/  or  formal  consent  of  the  King  to  the  marriage  of 
his  ward.  The  original  prints  "  the  now  borne  briefe," 
a  manifest  typographical  error,  hardly  worthy  of  remark. 

"  **  Exeunt  King,"  &c.  :  —  The  old  stage  direction  is, 
«  ParoUea  and  Lafeu  stay  behind  commenting  of  their  wed' 
ding" 

"  " for   two  ordinaries "  :  —  that  is,    *  during   two 

dinners  at  the  ordinary.*  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  *  ordinary '  has  been  entirely  di^laced  from  the  signs 
of  the  second  class  of  restaurants  in  New  York. 

p.  48.     " for  doing  I  am  past "  :  —  There  is  a  quibble  here 

upon  *  do,'  (See  Note  on  •  I  could  not  do  withal,'  Mer.  of 
Ven.  Act  IIL  Sc.  4,)  and  also  upon  *past;*  the  latter 
referring  both  to  Lafeu*8  age  and  to  his  passing  by  ParoUea* 

p.  49.      " than  the  commission  of  your  birth  and  virtue 

gives  you  heraldry  "  :  —  It  is  very  plain  that  Lafeu  tells 
ParoUes  that  he  thrusts  himself  among  those  who  are  his 
superiors  both  in  birth  and  rank :  « commission  *  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  ♦  warrant,'  and  *  heraldry  *  comprehensive- 
ly for  that  which  determines  social  position.  Hanmer 
needlessly  read  "  than  the  heraldry  of  your  birth  and  vir- 
tue gives  you  commission"  and  is  generally  followed ; 
but  what  is  the  heraldry  of  virtue  ?  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  has  the  plausible  reading,  **  the  condition  of  your 
birth,"  &c. 

p.  50.  *«  War  is  no  strife,"  &c. :  —  that  is,  <  the  strife  of  war 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  trial  of  a  gloomy  household,' 
&c.  The  folio  has  *  detected  wife ; '  but  as  there  is  no 
implication  of  unchastity,  there  w;as  doubtless  a  slight 
corruption,  which  Rowe  corrected. 

"  "A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd"  :  — 
The  quibble  here  is  just  worth  noticing  because  it  de- 
pends upon  the  same  soimd  of  the  a  in  both  words,  and 
the  full  pronunciation  of  the  participial  id  in  both  when 
this  play  was  written.    The  contraction  of  the  last,  fox 
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rhyme's  sake,  wotdd  not  destroy  the  little  joke  for  an  eat 
Accustomed  to  the  full  sound  of  both  worcU. 

Scene  IV, 

p.  $1.      " mine  own  good  fortunes  "  :  —  The  original  has 

**  fortune  "  —  a  misprint,  as  appears  by  ♦  them  *  in  the  re- 
ply of  ParoUea. 

p.  52.  "Away,  thou'rt  a  knave  '* :  —  The  contraction  in  the 
original  here,  and  usually,  if  not  always,  elsewhere,  is 
•♦  ikari**  The  custom  of  old  in  the  contraction  of  two 
words  was  to  elide  the  terminal  rather  than  the  initial 
▼owel. 

*♦ or  were  you  taught  to  find  me  " :  —  After  this 

first  sentence  of  the  Clown* 8  reply,  the  corrector  of  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632  interpolates  the  following  speech 
by  Lafeu,  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  Chum's  speech 
IB  thus  made  a  reply.  *•  Go  tOt  I  say :  I  havefound  thee  : 
no  more :  I  have  fouivd  theSf  a  witty  fooV*  Tne  sense  of 
the  original  is  perfect  in  every  respect ;  and  there  appears 
neither  necessity  nor  warrant  for  this  addition  to  it. 

Scene  V. 

p. 53.  "I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting'* :  —  The  bunting,  a 
very  courageous  but  silent  bird,  is  so  like  the  timid,  tune- 
ful lark  that  they  can  with  diiiiculty  be  distinguished. 

"         " and  accordingly  valiant "  :  —  This  does  not  mean 

*  therefore  valiant,'  but  *  valiant  in  accordance '  Tvith  his 
greatness  in  knowledge. 

p.  64.  **  End  ere  I  do  begin  "  :  — The  folio  has  "  And; "  an 
obvious  misprint,  which  was  strangely  left  uncorrected 
imtil  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

"  " like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard"  : — "It 

was,"  says  Theobald,  "  a  foolery  practised  at  city  enter- 
tainments, whilst  the  jester  or  zany  was  in  vogue,  for  bim 
to  jimip  into  a  large,  deep  custard,  set  for  the  purpose." 
Jonson,  in  his  Devil  is  an  Ass^  speaks  of  one  who  at  the 
«•  tail  of  a  sheriff"s  dinner  "  may  **  take  his  Almain-lenp 
into  a  ciistard." 

p.  66.  *•  Where  are  my  other  men  "  :  —  Theobald  first  sug- 
gested that  this  part  of  Helena's  speech  belonged  to  Ber- 
tram,  **  What  other  men,"  he  asks,  «•  is  Helen  here  in- 
qtdring  after  ?  Or  who  is  she  supposed  to  ask  for  them  ?  " 
His  suggestion  has  been  adopted  by  some  editors  A^-ithout 
sufficient  refiection.  Helena,  as  the  wife  of  the  Count  of 
BousiUon,  or  even  as  his  mother's  ward,  about  to  set  out 
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on  a  journey,  would  certainly  need  and  have  quite  a  reti- 
nue, including  some  armed  men ;  and  some  of  these  she 
asks  where  the  others  are.  For  this  reason  the  stage  di- 
rection for  her  entrance  should  be,  as  it  is  here  first  given, 
**  Enter  Helena,  attended,*'  That  she  is  so  attended,  is 
shown  by  the  old  stage  direction  when  she  arrives  at  Rou- 
sillon,  (Act  III.  Sc.  2,)  Enter  Helena  and  ttoo  Gentlemen^ 
no  less  than  by  the  Countess'  assurance  before  she  seta 
out,  (Act  I.  Sc.  3,)  that  she  shall  have  **  means  and  at- 
tendants." 

ACT    THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

p.  66,  The  origmal  stage  direction  at  the  head  of  this  Scene 
is,  "  Flourish.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  the  two  French' 
ment  with  a  troupe  of  SouldierSf*'  and  the  first  reply  to  the 
Duke  has  the  prefix  *♦  Lord;  "  the  second,  **  French  E;" 
the  third,  •*  French  G,*'  This,  at  the  first  blush,  would 
seem  to  indicate  four  speakers ;  and  Mr.  Collier  supposes 
that  the  first  reply  is  made  by  a  Florentine  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Duke,  and  that  the  other  speeches  are  made 
by  a  French  Gentleman  and  a  French  Envoy.  But 
the  Duke  evidently  enters  at  the  end  of  a  conversation  in 
which  he  has  been  setting  forth  what  any  Florentine 
would  have  knowTi,  "the  fundamental  reasons  of  this 
war ;  *'  and  the  reply,  "  Holy  seems  the  quarrel,"  is 
not  that  of  one  interested  in  the  question  by  ties  of  blood 
and  country,  but  of  one  who  has  reached  a  conclusion 
step  by  step.  The  Duke's  rejoinder  is  expostulatory ; 
and,  beginning  "therefore,"  and  being  based  upon  the 
admission  of  the  holiness  of  his  cause,  it  is  evidently  ad- 
dressed to  the  person  who  made  that  admission ;  and  who 
thus,  in  a  manner,  put  upon  his  defence  for  his  sovereign, 
excuses  himself  by  saying  that  he  is  •*  a  common  and  an 
outward  man  "  —  that  is,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
state  secrets :  —  evidence  unanswerable  that  he  is  not  a 
French  Envoy ^  and  that  the  first  two  replies  are  made  by 
the  same  person.  It  has  been  the  general  custom  to  as- 
sign the  last  two  speeches  to  one  person,  2  Lord;  out 
tins  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  directions  of  the 
original,  and  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  The  question  of 
these  prefixes  in  this  Scene  is  of  small  importance ;  but 
it  extends  itself  to  various  others.  In  the  next  as  well 
as  in  this,  Mr.  Collier,  with  Mr.  Hudson,  and  other  of 
his  followers,  have  Envoy  and  Gentleman ;  and  so  also  in 
Sc.  6,  and  in  Sc.  1  and  Sc.  3  of  Act  IV.  They  do  so, 
because  in  those  Scenes  the  prefixes  have  E  and  G  ;  but 
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most  strangely  they  neglect  to  introduce  the  same  char- 
acters in  Act  II.  Sc.  I,  where  the  prefixes  distinguishing 
the  nameless  lords  who  converse  with  the  King  of  France, 
have  also  the  letters  E  and  G.  They  seem  also  not  to 
have  remarked  the  fatal  inconsistency  of  making  their 
French  Envoy  and  Gentleman,  who,  in  the  first  Scene 
of  the  present  Act,  are  in  Florence,  enter,  in  the  second 
Scene,  the  Castle  of  Rousillon  in  France,  in  company 
"^ith  Helena,  who  set  out  from  Florence  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  Act.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  these  letters 
E  and  G  are  transfers  to  the  folio  of  mere  prompters' 
guides.  In  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  they  appear  as  Lords  "  1  Lord 
or  and  "  2  L(yrd  JS;  "  in  Act  III.  (the  present)  Sc.  1,  thoy 
are  shown  by  the  stage  direction,  *•  the  two  Frenchmen," 
to  be  the  same  Lords,  although  they  are  designated  merely 
as  "  French  E**  and  **  French  G  ;  "  in  the  next  Scene  they 
are  merely  two  gentlemen ;  the  old  stage  direction  being 
"  Enter  Helefi  and  two  Gentlemen ; "  and  in  Sc.  6  of  this 
Act,  and  in  Sc.  3  of  Act  IV.,  they  are  again  the  two 
lords  who  are  Bertram* a  friends,  although  they  are  desig- 
nated as  *♦  Cap,  E  *'  and  *•  Cap.  G;"  for  the  original  stage 
direction  in  the  former  is,  **  Enter  Count  Rosaillion  and  the 
Frenchmen,  a«  at  first**  and  in  the  latter,  *'  Enter  the  tioo 
French  Captaines,"  &c.  They  are  called  Captains  now 
because  they  have  conmiand  in  the  Florentine  army.  E 
and  G  were  evidently  but  the  initial  letters  of  the  actors 
who  played,  *  doubling,'  as  it  is  called,  these  inferior  parts. 

p.  67.  "By  self'Unabte  motion"  :  — i.  e.,  entirely  of  his  o-wn 
motion,  (^motu  proprio,)  which,  he  being  •*  an  outward 
man,"  was  incompetent.  Warburtou  somewhat  plausi- 
bly read  "  self-unable  notion.** 

Scene  II. 

p.  68.  ** hold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  8ong  ** :  —  This  ex- 
presses not  the  tenure  by  whicn  the  melancholy  man  held 
the  tkianor,  but  the  value  he  set  on  it :  —  he  held  it  wortli 
a  song,  or,  in  other  words,  he  loved  music  more  than  mon- 
ey. The  folio  of  1664  reads  "  sold  a  goodly  manor,"  &c., 
and  has  been  universally  followed  hitherto,  except  by 
Mr.  Knight ;  but  though  we  talk  of  selling  for  a  mere  song, 
$ong  in  this  passage  must  needs  be  used  literally,  not  met- 
aphorically. Mr.  Knight  would  most  strancely  have  the 
manor  **  granted  to  a  minstrel  for  his  song,"  and  held 
"by  a  melancholy  successor,"  "competent  to  discharge 
the  service."  But  how  about  the  intermediate  holders  ? 
Were  they  all,  like  Milton's  nightingale,  most  musical, 
most  melancholy  ?  If  not,  the  title  would  have  lapsed 
VOL.   V.  I 
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p.  59.  <*  Enter  Heleita  and  two  Gentlemen  " :  —  See  the  first 
Note  on  Sc.  1  of  this  Act. 

p.  60.  •* all  the  griefe  are  thine  "  :  —  This  may  be  under- 
stood as  *  all  thy  griefe/  that  is,  *  all  the  gridfis  which  are 
thine/  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase,  as  well  as  the  thought, 
is  quite  Elizabethan ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  —  as  Monck  Mason  conjectured  —  *  all  the 
griefs  as  thine.' 

"  «*  With  his  indttcement  *' :  —  i.  e.,  with  his  training,  in- 
struction. We  still  speak  of  inducting  youth  into  sci- 
ence, letters,  or  morals. 

"  "  The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much,"  &c. :  - 
This  passage  is  very  obscure.  Warburton  explained  it  as 
meaning  that  **  his  [Parolles]  vices  stand  him  in  stead.'' 
Heath  paraphrased  it,  **  this  fellow  hath  a  deal  too  much 
of  that  which  alone  can  judge  that  he  has  much  in  him ; 
i.  e.,  folly  and  ignorance."  Neither  exegesis  is  satisfac- 
tory. "  That  *'  has  always  been  regarded  as  referring  to 
"  wickedness  "  in  the  Countess's  speech ;  but  may  it  not  be 
merely  a  definitive  belonging  to  *•  too-much  "  in  the  sense 
of  *  excess'  =nimisf  This  explanation  is  at  least  not 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  others  which  have  been 
given,  and  is  quite  accordant  with  the  style  of  many 
parts  of  the  play.  Hanmer  read,  "  that  'hoves  him  not 
much  to  have ;  "   a  desperate  effort,  which  effected  little. 

p.  61.      ** the  violent  speed  of  fire  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has  **  volant  speed." 

"         ** move  the  still  piecing  air"  :  —  that  is,  the  air 

which  is  woundless.  The  original  has  "  still-pecrm^," 
which  I  once  supposed  might  possibly  be  *  still  'pearing^ 
i.  e.,  appearing  still,  even  when  it  is  moved ;  but  this  is 
too  literal  and  materially  true.  The  reading  "still 
piecing**  was  brought  forward  by  Steevens,  having  been 
suggested  before ;  and  it  appears  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632.  But,  until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Verplanck's  edi- 
tion, it  was  never  entirely  sustained  as  it  iliight  have 
been  by  this  passage : 

«* the  elements 

Of  which  your  swords  are  temper'd  may  as  well 
Woimd  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd  at  stabs, 
Klill  the  still  closing  waters." 

The  Tempest,  Act  HI.  Sc.  3. 

Mr.  Verplanck  also  happily  conjectured  that  the  idea 
might  have  been  suggested  *•  by  a  passage  in  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  :  —  *  As  when 
an  arrow  is  shot  at  a  mark,  it  parteth  the  air,  which  im- 
mediately Cometh  together  again,  so  that  a  man  cannot 
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tell  nvhere  it  went  through.' "  To  this  the  following  ma^f 
be  added : 

" may  miss  our  name, 

And  hit  the  woundless  air/' 

Hamlet,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

And  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  written  •<  sings  with 
piercing,"  not  only  having  in  mind  the  actual  noise 
made  by  a  bullet,  but  hearing  in  this,  with  the  ear  of  his 
imagination,  the  utterance  of  a  joyous  defiance  by  the 
InTidnerable  air,  like  that  of  **  the  still  closing  waters  "  at 
«the  bemock'd  at  stabs"  of  Alonzo  and  his  companions. 

p.  62«  **To  oonaolate  thine  ear":  —  This,  of  course,  means 
only  <  to  console  thine  ear.'  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
had.  a  fondness  for  giving  verbs  this  form. 

SoEMB  m. 

"  "  Sir,  it  U  " :  —  The  foUo  has  merely  «« Sir  it ; "  « is ' 

having  doubtless  dropped  out. 

•  Scene  IV. 

p.  63.  •*  I  am  St.  Jacques*  pilgrim  "  :  —  Reed  discovered  in 
Heylin's  France  painted  to  the  Life,  1656,  that  there  was  at 
Orleans  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Jacques,  to  which  pil- 
grims formerly  used  to  resort.  But  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  Shakespeare  knew  nothing  of  this;  and  the 
fact  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  dramatic  progress, 
the  interest,  or  even  the  vraiaemblance  of  the  scene.  For 
his  purposes  one  saint  was  as  good  as  another,  —  St. 
George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick  excepted. 

''  *•  I,  his  despiteful  Juno  "  : —  The  allusion  is  to  the  se- 

vere trials  to  which  Hercules  was  exposed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Juno. 

Scene  V. 

p.  65.      •* a  filthy  officer** :  —  Here  *  officer  '  is  not  used 

to  convey  an  idea  of  Parolles*  military  rank.  The  phrase 
means,  *  a  filthy  doer,'  <one  who  does  a  filthy  office.* 

**  *• those  suggestions  for  the  young  Earl  ** :  —  i.  e., 

*  those  temptations.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  Bertram  is  called  an  Earl  because  that  title  corre- 
fponds  to  the  French  *  Count.' 

"  Where  do  the  palmers  lodge  ? "  —  All  pilgrims  were 
not  palmers ;  and  as  one  distinction  between  them  was, 
that  the  former  travelled  to  a  certain  shrine,  but  the  lat- 
ter to  all,  Helena  seems  to  have  been  properly  a  pilgrim. 
But  Shakespeare  used  the  terms  interchangeably. 

'         "  Ay,  marry  is't,"  &c. :  —  The  arrangement  of  the  linet 
here  is  very  unrhvthmical  in  the  folio ;  and  it  is  evident 
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that  the  irregularity  of  the  verse  is  not  due  to  the  printer. 
The  arrangement  in  the  text,  although  it  gives  one  line 
of  fifteen  syllables,  making  seven  feet,  seems  the  best 
that  can  be  made. 

p.  66.  «*  Whatsoe'er  he  is"  :  —  The  folio  has  ««  Whaisomere" 
as  in  a  few  other  places :  but  this  form  of  the  word  seems 
to  have  been  put  in  the  mouths  of  any  except  clownish 
characters  only  by  accident. 

"  **  I  tcrite,  good  creature,  wheresoe'er  she  is,"  &c. :  — 
Thus  the  original  —  *  write  *  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
•  declare,'  and  the  construction  being  *  I  write  her  heart 
weighs  sadly,*  the  clause  "good  creature,  wheresoe'er 
she  is,"  being  parenthetical.  *  Write'  was  thus  used  of 
old,  and  occurs  in  that  sense  in  this  very  play  in  Ber- 
tram's letter  to  Helena ;  where  "  but  in  such  a  *  then  *  I 
write  a  *  never '  "  has  plainly  no  reference  to  the  use  of 
pen  and  ink,  but  to  the  announcement  of  a  determination ; 
and  also  in  Lafeus  speech.  Act  II.  Sc.  3,  ♦*  and  writ  as  lit- 
tle beard."  The  passage  has  hitherto  been  given  either,  **  I 
write  good  creature  "  —  as  meaning  *  declare  that  she  is  a 
good  creature,'  which  is  a  most  uncouth  expression  of  an 
opinion  that  the  Widow  had  no  means  of  forming  and  no 
occasion  to  express ;  or,  •*  Ay  right ;  good  creature,"  &c. 
—  it  being  supposed  that  the  /  of  the  original  is  the  af- 
firmative particle,  (always  spelled  so  in  the  folio,)  and 
that « write,'  as  Mr.  Dyce  (who  with  Mr.  Knight  adopts 
this  reading)  says,  was  "  occasioned  by  the  compositor's 
having  followed  his  copy  only  so  far  as  to  give  the  smmd 
of  the  word,  not  its  proper  spelling."  But  these  needless 
conjectures  only  result  in  a  very  inappropriate  exclama- 
tion ;  for  Dianas  observation  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
woman  would  not  cry  out  *  Ay,  right ! '  upon  it ;  whereas 
it  is  calculated  to  elicit  the  expression  of  sympathy  em- 
bodied in  the  original  text. 

p.  67.  **  And  brokes  with  all,"  &c. :  —  See  Note  on  «*  a  goodly 
broker."     Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Act.  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  68.      ** some  precepts  of  this  virgin  "  :  —  Thus  the 

original.  *  Of  and  ♦on'  are  still  used  interchangeably 
in  New  England ;  though  it  is  generally  *  on '  that  is  used 
for  « of.' 

Scene  VI. 

"  «*  Enter  Bertram  and  the  two  French  Lords"  :  —  These 
two  French  Lords  are  called  Cap.  E»  and  Cap,  G,  in  the 
prefixes.     See  the  first  Note  on  Sc.  I.  of  this  Act. 

p.  69.      " the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries  "  :  —  *  Leagupr ' 

is  the  Dutch  legher  =  a  place  where  an  army  is  set  down, 
or  laid,  —  a  camp.  It  was  at  first  used,  like  other  im- 
ported words,  in  its  original  form.     We  should  perhaps 
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read  *  the  adversary '  or  *  the  adyersary's.*  See  Notes  on 
Aot  IV.  Sc.  1. 

p.  69.      " this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  " ;  —  The  foKo  has 

**  ours'*  —  an  almost  obvious  corruption,  which  Theobald 
rectified.  Howe  had  previously  given  «*  Aw  success  "  for 
•*  this  success."  Much  musty  learning  has  been  aired  by 
the  commentators  about  "  John  Lh-uma  entertainment t'* 
which  plainly  means  nothing  but  *  what  Paddy  gave  the 
drum '  —  to  substitute  a  modem  for  an  ancient  phrase. 

''  " the  humour  of  his  design  "  :  —  By  an  easy  mis- 
print, which  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  folio,  we 
have  in  that  volume  *«  the  hofiumr  of  his  design."  Thip 
Mr.  Collier  retains,  with  the  explanation  that  this  honor 
is  the  honor  Parolle%  will  pretend  to  gain  by  his  exploit ; 
forgetting  that  just  before,  this  very  speaker  had  hiinself 
detailed  a  plan  for  the  most  eifectusd  hindering  of  that 
honor.     <<  In  any  hand  "  is  an  old  idiom  for  *■  in  any  case* 

p.  70.      " or  hie  jacet "  ;  —  The  reader  hardly  needs  to  be 

reminded  that  these  words  are  the  commencement  of  the 
common  inscription  on  old  tombstones. 

"         " pen  down  my  dilemmas  "  :  —  Master  Words  is 

^Allrmg  largely :  he  uses  *  dilemmas '  for  *  plans.' 

p.  71.      " we  have  almost  embossed  him  "  :  —  See  Note  on 

"the  poor  cur  is  emboss' d."  Indtcction  to  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  Sc.  I. 

"  «« I  must  go  look  to  my  tAvigs,"  &c. :  — There  is  some 
confusion  of  the  prefixes  here  in  the  original,  owing,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  change  from,  prose  to  verse  at  this  line, 
which  led  to  its  assignment  to  another  speaker,  Cap,  E, 
or  1  Lord,  (See  the  first  Note  on  tliis  Act.)  The  next 
reply  to  Bertram  has  the  prefix  Cap.  G*  or  2  Lord,  and 
the  last  two  are  assigned  to  Cap,  E,  or  1  Lord,  But 
plainly  he  who  says  "  I'll  leave  you,"  2  Lord  or  Cap,  G.,  Ls 
he  who  says  "  I  must  go  look  to  my  twigs,"  and  the  prefix 
Cap,  E,  or  1  Lord  appears  at  the  head  of  this  line  by  ac- 
cident. Hitherto  the  error  has  been  corrected  by  giving 
both  these  lines  to  Cap,  E.  or  1  Lord,  and  the  last  two 
replies  to  Bertram  to  Cap,  G,  or  2  Lord :  —  that  is,  by 
supposing  three  typographical  errors  instead  of  one. 

SCENB  VII. 

^  72.      **  But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds"  :  —  that  is,  <  except  I 
■hall  lose,'  or,  *  without  losing,'  &c. 

Pb78.      " his  important  blood"  :  — i.  e.,  his  importunate 

blood. 
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p.  73.      " the  County  wears  "  :  —  i.  e.,  the  Count.     See 

Note  on  *<  a  goodly  count- confect."     Mtush  Ado  about 
Nothing^  Act  IV.  So.  1. 

1  ** after  [this] " : — The  original  omits  *  this,'  which 

is  found  in  the  second  folio. 


ACT    FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  74.  ^*  Fi7'st  Lord  toithjive  or  six  Soldiers  discovered^**  &c. :  — 
The  original  stage  direction  is  •*  Enter  one  of  the  French- 
men ivithjive  or  six  other  aouldiera  in  ambueh,"  The  pre- 
fix to  the  first  speech  of  this  Frenchman  is  *«  1  Lord  E,y* 
afterward  •*  L(rrd  Er  He  is  called  "  Cap.  E,"  in  the  last 
Scene  of  Act  III.     See  the  first  Note  on  that  Act. 

'  " i'  th'  adversary's  entertainment  **  :  —  The  folio 

has  ♦*  adversartea  ;  "  but  the  nominative  and  possessive 
plural  and  the  posses  dve  singular  are  so  often  printed  the 
one  for  the  other  in  our  old  books,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  latter  here.  A 
soldier  always  calls  an  opposing  army  the  enemy  or  the 
adversary,  not  the  enemies  or  the  adversaries. 

p.  75  **  "Wherefore,  what's  the  instance  ?  "  —  i.  e.,  what  is  the 
assurance  of  all  this,  the  support  r  what  does  it  rest 
upon }  —  the  word  being  used  in  its  radical  sense  {in 
stare)  here  as  well  as  elsewhere :  for  instance,  [i.  e.,  in 
support  of  this  view,]  — 

"  A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead ;  *' 

Henry  IV.  Part  2,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

and  Ford^s  remark,  "Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with 
any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and 
argument."  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 
Shakespeare's  frequent  use  of  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  with  the  subtlest  and  surest  perception  of  their 
radical  signification,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  traits 
of  his  style.  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Singer  strangely  define 
*  instance '  by  *  motive,'  and,  with  many  other  modem 
editors,  destroy  the  force  of  the  question  by  printing 
**  Wherefore  f  what's  the  instance  ?  " 

"  *•  Bajazet's  mute** :  —  The  original  has  **  Bajazet's  mule" 

which  might  very  easily  be  printed  for  •  mute ; '  and  that 
it  was  so,  the  peculiar  appositeness  of  the  latter  word,  the 
fact  that  Eastern  monarchs  have  mutes  as  their  attend- 
ants, and  the  want  of  any  particular  propriety  in  the 
fonner  word,  especially  as  it  would  bring  to  mind  Ba- 
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laam's  ass  that  did  speak,  make  quite  certain  enough  for 
8o  unimportant  a  correction. 

p  76.  *«  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard  "  :  —  See  "  to  be  so  bared 
before  his  death."     Measure  for  Measure^  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

Scene  U. 

p.  78,  ♦*  What  is  not  holy,"  &c. :  — This  passage,  as  it  appears 
in  the  text,  requires  no  explanation,  except,  perhaps,  that 
**  holding  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  consistency,'  which  is 
only  a  holding  together.  In  the  original  it  appears  thus 
corrupted  and  incompreheiiidble :  — 

**  What  is  not  holie,  that  we  sweare  not  by 
But  take  the  highest  to  -witnesse :  then  pray  you  tell  me 
K  I  should  sweaie  by  loiiea  great  attributes 
I  loued  you  deerely,  would  you  beleeue  my  oathes. 
When  I  did  loue  you  ill  r     This  ha's  no  holding 
To  sweare  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  loue 
ITiat  I  will  woike  against  him." 

But  this  is  given  in  the  generally  received  text,  including 
the  Variorum^  Mr.  Collier's,  and  Mr.  Knight's,  and  is,  of 
course,  much  be- commented,  and  to  little  purpose.  Mr. 
Collier's  explanation  is,  that  the  first  *  him '  refers  to  Jove, 
and  the  last  to  the  supposed  beloved,  which  involves  a  use 
of  'whom*  and  'him'  and  a  topsy-turs'iness  of  thought 
that  might  obtain  in  the  pauper  lunatic  asylums  of  a 
country  where  there  aie  no  common  schools,  but  nowhere 
elfie.     Johnson  and  Malone  proposed  to  read, 

**  To  swear  to  him  whom  I  protest  to  love 
That  I  will  work  against  him." 

But  surely  nothing  more  is  gained  by  making  Diana  pro- 
test love,  and  swear  to  the  man  whom  she  protests  to  love 
that  she  will  work  against  him,  than  by  making  her  take 
such  an  oath  by  him.  This  is  sheer  absurdity ;  not  the 
inconsistency  imphed  by  Diana,  Air.  Collier's  corrector 
struck  out  the  passage  in  despair.     Mr.  Singer  proposes, 

•*  To  swear  by  him  when  1  protest  to  Love,"  &c. 

This  is  identical  in  one  point  with  my  own  previous  con- 
jecture, and  does  something  towards  the  correction  of  the 
passage.  But  the  chief  difficulty  —  the  determination  of 
the  antecedent  of  the  last  *  him '  —  still  exists ;  for  to  sup- 
pose it  to  refer  to  Jove,  and  that  to  ••  work  against  him  " 
means  merely  to  break  the  oath  taken  in  his  name,  is  to 
force  a  very  lame  and  impotent  construction.  In  the 
^olio  "  love  "  plainly  stands  in  the  place  of  ♦  love.*  Ed- 
itors, and  printers  too,  perhaps,  have  been  confirmed  in 
the  error  by  supposing  "  the  highest  "  to  refer  ncce&sarilt 
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to  the  chief  of  the  gods ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  such 
a  limitation.     Diana  says,  — 

•<  What  is  not  holy  that  we  swear  not  by. 
But  take  the  highest  [i.  e.,  the  most  sacred]  to  witness," 
•  and  Bertram^  in  Ins  reply,  says  «*  love  is  holy,"  showing 
plainly  that  the  supposed  oath  was  in  Love's  name.     It 
will  be  seen  that  the  setting  up  of  /  for  /,  an  error  which 
occurs  continually  at  this  day,  and  the  mistake  of  *  whom ' 
for  *  when,*  an  error  almost  equally  common,  have  caused 
the  trouble.    This  is  made  the  surer  by  the  fact  that  in 
Act  II.  Sc.  3  of  this  very  play,  in  the  passage 
♦*  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high," 
the  second  folio  prints  "imperiall  loue**     Note  also  here 
the  application  of  *  most  high '  [highest]  to  Love :  the  epi- 
thet, quite  surely,  having  led  in  both  passages  to  the  easy 
misprint  of  *  loue '  for  '  loue.*    This  misprint  was  not  un- 
common.    See  it  in  the  following  lines  from  Shirley's 
Schoole  of  Complement : 

♦*  Lie  there  usurper  of  Alcides  name 
Bold  Centaure  :  so  he's  dead,  by  this  I  prove 
I  am  love  borne."     Act  UI.  p.  36,  ed.  1637. 

Where,  of  course,  the  true  reading  is  •Jove-bom.*  In 
the  passage  under  consideration,  *  him '  in  both  cases  re- 
fers to  Love.  Diana  may  well  say,  and  evidently  means 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  holding  [consistency]  in  swearing 
by  Love,  when  she  protests  to  Love  that  she  will  work 
against  him. 

p.  79.  « I  see  that  msn  make  rop^'x  in  such  a  acarre  " :  —  Thus 
the  original  and  the  three  succeeding  folios  ;  the  passage 
being  almost  universally  thought  to  be  much  corrupted. 
No  emendation  worthy  of  consideration  has  been  pro- 
posed, the  editor  has  none  to  offer,  and  therefore  the  text 
is  left  as  it  is  found  in  the  folio.  It  is  just  worth  while 
to  state  that  Howe  read  **  hopes  in  such  affairs,''  Malone, 
<*  fiopes  in  such  a  scetie,**  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632, 
♦«  hopes  in  such  a  suit"  and  that  Mr.  Singer  read  at  first, 
**  hopes  in  such  a  toar,**  which  he  has  abandoned  for 
**  hopes  in  such  a  scarre"  —  explaining  *scarre'  as  any 
surprise  or  alarm.  Henley  had  previously  proposed  to 
read  « scare.*  The  only  meaning  discovered  for  •  scarre ' 
is  *  a  rocky  cliff.'     See  Supplementary  Notes, 

p.  80.  «« He  has  sworn  to  marry  me  "  :  —  The  folio  has  •«  He 
had  sworn,"  &c. ;  a  palpable  misprint  hitherto  retained. 

''  «•  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid  "  ;  —  Why  Frencluneh  ? 
Would  Diana  deny  herself  a  husband  of  any  nation  be- 
cause Frenchmen  were  so  braid — i.  e.,  so  deceitful }  Han- 
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xner  read,  without  comment,  **  Since  men  are  so  braid/ 
It  Lb  quite  probable  that  he  was  right  in  so  doing ;  for  tht 
line  has  here  a  superfluous  syllable,  and  *  French '  may  be 
tiie  result  of  a  repetition  in  the  MS.  of  *  since.'  Kich- 
ardson  and  Mr.  Dyce  regard  braid  as  from  the  Angk 
Saxon  hroAgan  =  diripere,  and  as  meaning  •  violent '  — 
according  to  Mr.  Dyce  —  in  desire ;  but  it  seems  rather 
from  the  Anglo  Saxon  bred  =  deceitful.  This  etymology 
of  the  word  is  confirmed,  in  the  present  instance,  by  the 
next  two  lines  of  Diana's  speech.  She  thinks  it  *<  no  sin 
to  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win :  "  she  pays  him  in 
bis  own  coin  —  deceit.  See  Note  on  •*  unbraided  wares." 
Wintef^e  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

Scene  III. 

p.  81.  "  Is  it  not  moat  damnable  in  us"  :  — This  is  Malone's 
reading.  The  folio  has  "  meant  damnable  "  —  from  which 
no  sense  accordant  with  the  context  can  be  extracted. 
The  corruption  of  •  most '  into  •  meant '  is  an  easy  one, 
and  the  former  word  is  just  what  is  wanted.  Mr.  Ver- 
planck  suggests  "  Is  it  not  meant  damnable,"  &c. 

"  ** his  company  anatomized  "  ;  —  The  folio  prints 

"  ana^Aomiz'd."  See  Note  on  "  which  to  annotanize," 
Love  8  Labour  a  Lost,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1,  and  the  Introduction 
to  Much  Ado  about  Nothing* 

p.  82.  «*  The  atranger  part  of  it  "  :  —  The  original  has 
•*  itronger  "  —  a  manifest  misprint  for  the  word  in  the 
text,  which  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  83.      *♦ this  counterfeit  module^  K  as  deceived  me  "  :  — 

*  Module '  is  but  another  form  of  model  —  one  coming 
through  the  Latin  modulusj  the  other  through  the  French 
modelle.  The  folio  prints  **  ha  a  deceived  me,"  for  which 
most  editors,  following  the  Variorum,  give  *'  he  has,"  and 
others  « has,'  without  a  nominative.  That  it  is  a  con- 
tracted form,  from  which  the  mark  of  elision  fell  out,  the 
next  speech,  which  is  correctly  given  by  all  the  editors, 
Bhows.  "  Bring  him  forth,  h'  as  fate  i'  th'  stockes  all 
night,"  &c.  The  verb  *  has '  with  a  nominative  pronoun 
is  very  frequently  printed  h'  as.  This  practice  of  omit- 
ting the  pronoun  obtained  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
*«  Augustan  Age  "  of  English  literature.  As  for  instance : 
"  Ladg  Wiahfor't,  Foible's  a  lost  thing :  has  been  abroad 
since  morning,  and  never  heard  of  since."  Congreve'a 
Way  of  the  World,  (1700.)  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

p.  84.  **  All's  one  to  him  "  :  —  In  the  original  this  forms  part 
of  ParoUes'  previous  speech,  to  which  it  manifestly  can- 
not belong,  unless  "  him  "  is  a  misprint  for  •  me,'  whick 

l2 
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18  quite  improbable.  It  was  "with  great  propriety  aasigned 
by  Steevens  to  Bertramt  who  enters  thoroughly  conyinced 
of  his  companion's  poltroonery. 

p»  84.      " in  the  chape  of  his  dagger  "  :  —  Li  the  hook  or 

button  of  his  dagger.  See  Note  on  **  a  broken  hilt  and 
chapeless."     Taming  of  the  Shrew^  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

p.  86.  »*  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for  't "  :  —  Steevens  says 
that  •*  to  con  thanks  exactly  answers  the  French  acavoir 
gre.  To  con  is  to  know,"  The  phrase  *  to  con  thanks' 
occurs  in  vai'ious  authors  txom  the  time  of  Chaucer  to 
Shakespeare.  Its  idiomatic  force  is  probably  altogether 
inappreciable  by  us.  Steevens'  explanation  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory. 

''  ** ii'  I  were  to  live  \but]  this  present  hour  "  :  — 

The  original  omits  •  but,*  wliicn  is  now  for  the  first  time 
restored.  It  is  absolutely  required,  unless  *  live '  is  a  mis- 
print, or  a  slip  of  the  pen,  for  *  die.' 

p  86.      ** the  Shrieve's  Fool  "  ;  —  Ritson  remarked  upon 

this  passage,  *♦  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  fool 
kept  by  the  sheriff  for  his  diversion,"  and  rested  this 
opinion  upon  the  fact  that  the  custody  of  idiots  possessed 
of  landed  property,  and  the  use  of  their  revenue,  belonged 
of  old  to  the  King,  but  that  *»  where  the  land  was  of  in- 
considerable value,  the  natural  was  maintained  out  of  the 
profits  by  the  sheriff  who  accounted  for  them  to  the 
crown."  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  without  ques- 
tion by  subsequent  editors,  in  spite  of  its  incondusive- 
ness,  and  in  spite  of  the  complete  refutation  of  it  by  Mr 
Douce,  at  once  the  most  acute  and  learned  of  Shake- 
speare's antiquarian  commentators.  Mr.  Douce  remarks, 
"  Now  if  this  was  the  law,  the  sheriff  must  have  usually 
had  more  than  one  idiot  in  his  custody ;  and  had  Shake- 
speare alluded  to  one  of  these  persons,  he  would  not  have 
chosen  sc  definite  an  expression  as  that  in  question ;  he 
would  rather  have  said  *  a  sheriff^s  fool.'  Female  idiots 
were  retained  in  families  for  diversion,  as  well  as  male ; 
and  there  would  be  as  much  reason  to  expect  one  of  the 
former  in  the  sheriffs  household  as  in  that  of  any  other 
person."  The  present  editor  has  in  his  possession  several 
old  prints  in  which  household  fools  are  represented,  some 
of  which  are  women.  He  is  also  cognizant  of  a  case,  that 
occurred  not  long  ago  in  New  York,  in  all  respects  cor- 
respondent to  that  stated  by  Parollest  which,  not  im- 
probably, was  foimded  upon  a  fact  A^ithin  Shakespeare's 
Knowledge. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Donee's  Illustrations  of  Shake^ 
speare,  &c.,  a  dissertation  upon  Clowns  and  Fools  suffi- 
ciently learned  and  minute  to  satisfy  the  most  exactmg 
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curiosity;  but  as  the  Fool  in  this  comedy  is  called  a 
Clown,  here  seems  to  be  as  proper  a  place  as  any  for  a 
few  remarks  upon  this  character,  based  partly  upon  Mr. 
Douce's  dissertation,  but  chiefly  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  Fools  and  Clowns  which  figure  so  prominently  in 
these  plays.  Mr.  Douce's  opinion  that  **  it  remains  to  be 
proved"  that  Shakespeare  ** has  most  judiciously  varied 
and  discriminated  his  fools  "  (and  Mr.  Douce  includes  the 
Clowns  among  the  Fools)  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded. 
The  contrary,  indeed,  appears  to  be  quite  obvious.  Who, 
for  instance,  could  confound  the  courtly  and  sententious 
Touchstonet  or  the  heroic,  ideal  Fool  in  LeaVf  with  the 
ahrewd  lout  who  is  the  Clown  of  Love*s  Labour's  Losit 
the  garrulous  vagabond  Clown  of  Measure  for  Measure^ 
the  impudent  wag  of  this  play,  or  even  the  whimsical, 
good-natured  Trincuh !  The  Clown  or  Fool  of  the  Shake- 
spearian stage  was  a  successor  to  the  Vice  of  the  old 
Moralities,  and  was  forced  upon  the  play\^Tight  as  one  of 
his  dramatis  personae  by  the  necessity  of  providing  amuse- 
ment for  the  less  intelligent  part  of  his  audience.  (See 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Etiglish  Drama, 
Vol.  I.)  The  Clown  and  the  Fool  were  not  identical ; 
but  both  fulfilled  the  same  dramatic,  and,  in  a  measure, 
the  same  domestic  function.  Douce  considers  them,  with 
his  usual  discrimination,  as  of  nine  sorts :  1.  The  gen- 
eral domestic  Fool,  who  was  either  a  mere  natural  or 
idiot,  silly,  yet  cunning  and  sarcastic,  or  merely  profes- 
sional; 2.  The  CloA^Ti,  either  a  mere  country  booby,  a 
witty  rustic,  or  a  shrewd,  presuming,  and  tolerated  ser- 
Tant ;  3.  The  female  Fool,  who  was  generally  an  idiot ; 
4.  The  city  or  corporation  Fool,  (such  as  leaped  into  the 
custard :  See  Note,  Act  II.  Sc.  5  ;)  5.  Tavern  Fools, 
retained  to  amuse  customers ;  6.  The  Fool  of  the  ancient 
theatrical  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  who  was  not  strictly 
a  Fool,  but  the  Vice,  above  alluded  to,  and  who  grad- 
ually passed  into  the  allowed  Fool  or  Clown;  7.  The 
Fool  in  the  old  Dumb  Shows,  in  which  he  was  generally 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Death ;  (See  **  thou  art  Death's 
Fool,"  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  III.  Sc.  I ;)  8.  The  Fool 
in  the  Whitsun  ales  and  Morris  dance ;  and  9.  The 
mountebank's  Fool  or  Merry  Andrew. 

The  practice  of  having  Fools,  as  Mr.  Douce  remarks, 
**  prevailed  from  the  palace  to  the  brothel.  The  Pope 
had  his  fool  and  the  bawd  had  hers,"  (the  Clown  in 
Measure  for  Measure  is  one  of  the  latter  kind ;)  <*  and 
ladies  entertained  them  of  both  sexes."  Among  the  an- 
cient prints,  before  mentioned,  in  the  possession  of  the 
pref^ent  editor,  is  one  representiig  Daniel  in  the  Lion'>' 
Den.  The  time  chosen  by  the  artist  is  that  of  the  visit 
of  King  Darius  to  the  Den  ;  and  of  all  the  attendants 
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upon  the  royal  Mede,  his  Pool,  in  full  feather  of  cockscomb 
and  bawble,  is  most  prominent. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  Fool  is  thus  described  in 
Wit*»  Miserie,  a  tract  published  in  1599  :  — 

« Immoderate  and  disordinate  joy  became  incorporate 
in  the  bodie  of  a  jeaster ;  this  fellow  in  person  is  comely, 
in  apparell  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a  very  ape,  and  no 
man ;  his  studie  is  to  coine  bitter  jeasts,  or  to  shew  an- 
tique motions,  or  to  sing  baudie  sonnets  and  ballads ;  give 
him  a  little  wine  in  Ins  head,  he  is  continually  flearing 
and  making  of  mouthes :  he  laughs  in  temperately  at  every 
little  occasion,  and  dances  about  the  house,  leaps  over 
tables,  out- skips  mens  heads,  trips  up  his  companions 
heeles,  bums  sack  with  a  candle,  and  hath  all  the  feats 
of  a  lord  of  misi-ule  in  the  countrie :  feed  him  in  his  hu- 
mor, you  shall  have  his  heart,  in  meere  kindness  he  will 
hug  you  in  his  armes,  kisse  you  on  the  cheeke,  and  rapping 
out  an  horrible  oth,  crie  God's  soule  zum,  I  love  you,  you 
know  my  poore  heart,  come  to  my  chamber  for  a  pipe  of 
tabacco,  there  lives  not  a  man  in  this  world  that  I  more 
honor.  In  these  ceremonies  you  shall  know  his  courting, 
and  it  is  a  speciall  mark  of  him  at  the  table,  he  sits  and 
makes  faces :  keep  not  this  fellow  company,  for  in.  jugliug 
with  him,  your  wardropes  shall  be  wasted,  your  credits 
crackt,  your  crownes  consumed,  and  time  (the  most  pre- 
cious riches  of  the  world)  utterly  lost." 

The  costume  of  the  Fool  was  generally  a  coat  or  doub- 
let, with  tight  hose,  and  a  cap  or  hood  surmounted  with 
a  cockscomb  and  having  ass's  ears.  The  di-ess  was  gen- 
erally more  or  less  party-colored.  Sometimes  the  right 
side  was  of  one  color  and  the  left  of  another ;  sometimes 
the  person  of  the  Fool  was  quartered  in  colors ;  and 
sometimes  he  was  a  thing  '*of  shreds  and  patches"  — 
whence  his  name  *  patch.'  Yellow  was  a  favorite  color 
for  Fools'  dresses.  The  Fool  carried  sometimes  a  wooden 
dagger ;  but  generally  a  bawble,  which  was  a  short  wand 
T^-ith  a  Fool's  or  puppet's  head  carved  upon  one  end ;  at 
the  other  often  hung  a  bladder,  with  which  he  was  al- 
lowed to  beat  almost  whom  he  pleased.  But  he  himself, 
if  he  presumed  too  far,  was  often  beaten  with  something 
more  substantial. 

p   86.      *♦ of  the  interffcUartes  " ;  —  a  form  of  *  interrog- 
atories '  in  common  use  of  old. 

•« he  was  a  botcher's  prentice  "  :  —  The  original  has 

«*  'a  was,"  which  the  editors  have  hitherto  retained,  al- 
though they  give  •  he '  in  the  next  line.  See  Note  on 
**  if  he  could  get  her  good  will."  Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
infff  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 
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p.  86.      «* his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  "  :  —  Mr. 

Douce  pointed  out  in  Whitney's  EmblemSt  a  book  quite 
surely  known  to  Shakespeare,  a  story  of  three  women 
who  threw  dice  to  ascertain  which  of  them  should  die 
first.  She  who  lost  affected  to  laugh  at  the  decrees  of 
Fate ;  when  a  tile,  suddenly  falling,  killed  her  instantly. 

"  Dian,  the  Count's  a  fool"  &c. :  —  There  seems  to  be 
something  lost  here.  This  brief  commencement  of  the 
•*  advertisement "  would  hardly  be  made  in  prose ;  and 
otherwise  the  line  is  incomplete,  and  has  no  correspond- 
ing verse  in  the  continuation  as  it  is  read  by  the  Soldier. 

p.  87.  •*  Men  are  to  mell  with  "  :  —  The  almost  obvious  mean- 
ing of  •  mell '  (  =  meddle,)  in  this  passage,  more  cleaily 
appears  in  the  following  lines  quoted  by  Stecvens  from 
the  Mystery  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  :  — 

"  A  fayre  yonge  qwene  here  by  doth  dwelle, 
Both  f&eshce  and  gay  upon  to  loke. 
And  a  talle  man  with  her  dothe  melle. 

The  wey  into  hyr  cha'x^inere  ryght  evyn  he  toke." 

Theobald  plausibly,  but  needlessly,  read  "  boys  are  bitt  to 
kiss,"  and  has  been  very  generally  followed. 

p.  87*      " by  our  General's  looks":  —  The  original  has 

•*  your  General's,"  which  is  clearly  wrong.  It  is  possibly 
the  result  of  a  mistaking  of  y  for  y ;  but  the  1  Soldier 
has  previously  spoken  of  **  our  General "  in  this  Scene. 

p.  88.      «* this  Captain  Dumain  *' :  —  We  learn  below  that 

the  other  Lard  was  the  brother  of  this  one  —  a  noteworthy 
circumstance,  as  there  is  no  hint  of  this  in  the  old  tale. 
See  the  Introduction. 

»t  (I a  place  there  called  Mile-end"  :  —  The  place 

referred  to  was  Mile-end  Green,  near  London  —  a  well- 
kno^Ti  rendezvous  and  parade-ground  for  the  train-bands. 

•• for  a  qimrt  d'ecu  "  ;  —  The  quart  d'ecu  was  the 

quarter  of  the  small  French  crown. 

"         •• and,  Parollest  live":  —  * Parolles*  is  here  a 

trisyllable. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  91.  *•  His  Grace  is  at  Maraeillea  "  :  —  Here,  as  in  Tfie  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,  ♦  Marseilles  *  is  a  trisyllable.  See  Notes 
on  Act  II.  Sc.  1  of  that  play. 

♦         "  Nor  you,  Mistress  "  :  —  The  original  has  **  your." 

**  When  eaucy  trusting,"  &c. :  —  *  Saucy '  (from  *  sauce ') 
it  here  strangely  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  based  upor 
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its  radical  signification,  and  means  highly-seasoned,  vg- 
luptuous. 

p.  91.  "Yet,  I  pay  you/*  &c.  :  —  that  is,  *Yet,  [in  my 
present  circumstances,]  I  pay  you  but  with  the  word,  [or, 
as  we  say,  **  with  words ; "]  but  time  will  bring  on  a  season 
when  that  which  produces  you  now  only  trouble  will  pro- 
duce you  profit  and  pleasure.*  The  original  has  **pray 
you  "  —  an  easy  misprint,  not  hitherto  corrected.  Haile>' 
proposed  to  read,  — 

"  Yet  I  pray  you 
But  with  the  word,  the  time,*'  &c. 

Blackstone  proposed,  ♦•  Yet  I  fray  you,"  and  Mr.  Singer 
adopts  the  **  elegant  correction  "  !  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  has  "  But  with  the  world.*' 

p.  92.      ** and  time  invites  us :  "  — The  original  has  •«  re- 

vives  us.**  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  Warburton 
gained  by  reading  **  time  revies  us,"  more  than  the  cor- 
rector of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  by  reading  "  time 
reviles  us*' !  Johnson  asked,  **Why  may  we  not  read 
time  invites  us?  *'  and  had  he  remembered  the  speech  of 
Polotiius  to  Laertes,  under  similar  circumstances,  *•  The 
time  in^dtes  you ;  go ;  your  servants  tend,"  (^Hamlet, 
Act  I.  Sc.  3,)  he  could  have  had  no  doubt  upon  the 
point.     The  misprint  might  very  easily  have  occurred. 

"         ** the  Jine's  the  crown  " :  —  •  Fine '  here  means 

*  end '  —  the  phrase  being  a  translation  of  Finis  ooronai 
opus. 

Scene  V. 

\,  92.      ** whose  villainous  saffron,'*  &c. :  —  ••  Here,"  says 

Warburton,  *  *  the  general  custom  of  that  time  of  colour- 
ing paste  with  safiion  is  alluded  to.  So  in  the  Winter^s 
Tale :  *  I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies.*  " 

"  *«  They  are  not  [8aUet\  herbs  '* :  —  *  Sallet  *  is  not  found 

in  the  original,  but  was  added  by  Howe.  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  has  ** pot-herbs,"  which  supplies  but  poorly 
the  obvious  need  so  well  provided  for  by  Rowe.  He  also 
corrected  **yrace,*'  of  the  original,  to  *  grass '  in  the  next 
speech. 

p.  93.      " 'a  has  an  English  name**:  —  The  original  has 

«•  maine,**  which  Henley  would  have  retained  as  an  allu- 
sion to  the  hirsute  honors  of  the  Satan  of  the  ancient 
religious  stage,  which  procured  him  the  name '  Old  Hairy,' 
that  has  been  corrupted  to  *  Old  Harry.' 

"         ** to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master":  —  i.  e.,  to 
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tempt  thee.    See  *'  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested.*'    Two 
Gentlemen  of  Veronay  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

p.  94.      <* and  an  unhappy  "  :  —  i.  e.,  luckless,  mischierous. 

"         " he  has  no  place  "  ;  —  The  original  misprinti 

**paee,**    Tyrwhitt  suggested  the  correction. 

p.  96.      •* your    carbonado* d  face  "  :  —  •  Carbonadoed  ' 

means,  in  the  words  of  Steevens,  **  scotched  like  a  piece 
of  meat  for  the  gridiron." 

ACT    FIFTH. 

SOEKE  1. 

p.  96,  **  Enter  a  Gentle  Astringer  ** :  —  An  astringer  was  a 
fSedconer — the  name  being  derived  from  *  austringer,'  a 
kind  of  hawk.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  "  Enter  a 
Oentleman,  a  stranger. "  But  the  person  who  entered  was 
very  evidently  not  a  stranger ;  for  Helena  shows  by  her 
speech  that  she  knew  him,  though  not  well.  Juliana 
Bemers,  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albane,  1496,  has  this  pas- 
sage ;  •♦  Now  by  cause  1  speke  of  Ostregeres,  Ye  shall 
understoiide  that  they  ben  called  Ostrcgeres  that  kepe 
goshawkes  or  tercelles.  And  those  that  kepe  spare  hawka 
and  muskettys :  ben  called  Speruy teres.  And  kepers  of 
all  other  hawkys  aren  callyd  fawkeners.*'  sig.  b  iii.  The 
tercel  was  the  aristocrat  among  hawks.  Juliet  calls  Romeo 
her  ••tercel  gentle." 

Scene  II. 

p.  97.  "  Good  Monsieur  Lavatch  *' :  —  This  appears  to  be  a 
hopeless  corruption  of  some  French  word. 

•• muddied  in  Fortune's  mood  "  ;  —  Here  is  a  pun, 

or  rather  a  quibble  between  *mud'  and  *mood,'  which 
were,  of  old,  pronomiced  alike.  Warburton  read  '*  mud- 
died in  Fortime's  moat ;  "  the  moat  having  been  anciently 
used  as  a  sewer. 

p.  98.      ♦• thrive  long  under  [her]  "  ;  —  The  original  omits 

*  her,'  which  was  supplied  in  the  second  folio. 

**  You  beg  more  than  a  wordy  then  ''  :  —  a  pun  on  the 
poltroon's  name,  the  French  for  *  words.' 


tt 


Scene  III. 

p.  99.  "  done  i'  th'  blade  of  youth  "  :  —  It  cannot  be  necessary 
to  inform  any  reader  of  Shakespeare  that  the  blade  of 
youth  is  the  spring-time  of  youth  ;  and  no  comment  on 
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the  pansage  w(mld  be  required,  had  not  the  reading  sug- 
gested by  Theobald,  "  the  blaze  of  youth,"  been  generally 
adopted.     But  had  the  Countes»*8  speech  closed  with 

*  youth,'  there  would  have  been  no  thought  of  change ; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  ^psith  Shakespeare  than  the 
expression  of  one  thought  by  two  metaphors. 

p.  100.     ••  • a  day  of  season  "  ;  —  «•  That  is,"  says  Henley, 

"  of  utiinterxupted  rain.  .  •  .  The  word  is  still  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  Virginia."  But  the  King  says  noth- 
ing of  rain  ;  he  speaks  of  sunshine  and  hail  at  once  as  a 
combination  which  is  not  of  season,  i.  e.,  unseasonable. 

p.  101.  "  Our  oum  love  *' :  —  Monck  Mason,  with  some  plausi- 
bility, proposed  to  read  "  our  old  love.'* 

"  •' O  Nature,  ceese  "  ;  —  an  old  form  of  •  cease.' 

p.  102.  •  The  last  that  ere  I  took  her  leave,"  &c. :  —  that  is, 
"  the  last  time  ere  I  took  leave  of  her.'  Rowe  read 
**  ere  she  took  her  leave,"  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
reads,  ♦•  The  last  time  ere  sh^  took  her  leave  at  Court." 

"  **  I  stood  ingagd'* :  —  i.e.,  pledged  to  the  lady  by 

receiving  her  gage.  ITiis  idea  is  better  conveyed  by  the 
original  orthography,  which  is  here  retained,  than  by 
reading  *  engaged^'  with  most  modem  editors.  Malone, 
considering  ♦  in  *  as  negative,  supposed  "  ingag'd  "  to  mean, 
unengaged,  free. 

"  " the  tinct  and  multiph'ing  medicine":  —  Here 

♦  tinct  *  is  used  for  *  tincture ;  '  and  the  allusion  is  to  the 
transmuting  fluid  sought  by  alchemists. 

p.  103.  "My  fore-past  proofe,"  &c. :  — This  passage  is  one  oi 
many  in  this  play  which  seem  obscure,  but  which  a  little 
close  attention  will  soon  make  clear.  Li  both  •  vanity ' 
and  '  vain '  the  idea  of  futility  is  conveyed. 

"  **  Enter  the  Astringer  "  :  — •  The  folio  has  "Enter  a 
Gentleman ; "  but  what  he  says  shows  that  he  is  the 
Gentle  Astringer  of  the  first  Scene  of  this  Act. 

p.  104.     " and  ^otc/Thim]  "  :  —  that  is,  whip  him  up  and 

dovm.  the  fair.  Towling,  as  whipping  horses  up  and 
down  a  fair  was  called,  was  a  common  amusement  of  mis- 
chievous boys.  See  Halliwell's  Die,  of  Arch,  and  Provin. 
Words,  It  has  been,  hitherto,  most  strangely  taken  for 
granted  that  "  touhi*  as  the  word  is  printed  in  the  origi- 
nal and  the  succeeding  folios,  is  a  misprint  for  *  toll ; ' 
and  upon  that  assumption  a  world  of  comment  and  con- 
jectural emendation,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice, 
Das  been  based,  -  -vainly,  of  course.     The  disgust  of  th^ 
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whimsical  old  courtier  characteristically  extends  itself  to 
sons-in-law  in  general ;  and  he  proposes  to  buy  one  at  a 
fair,  and  subject  him  to  the  discipline  of  a  fur,  which  he 
feels  inclined  to  administer  to  Bertram,  whdm  he  can  only 
cast  off.  The  first  folio  omits  *  him/  Which  is  supplied  in 
the  second. 

p.  104.     " for  wives  are  monsters/'  &c. :  —  The  original 

has  *^fir  wives,"  &c.,  an  easy  misprint.  Tyrwhitt  pro- 
posed *  since/  and  was  genersdly  followed,  imtil  Mr.  Col- 
lier found  *  for '  in  Lord  EUesmere's  corrected  folio.   . 

p.  105.  "  Come  hither.  Count** :  — -  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
has  *  coimty,'  which  perfects  the  line,  and  which,  it  is  not 
improbable,  was  Shakespeare's  word.  See  Note  on  <*  a 
goodly  count-confect."  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1. 

p.  106.  ** a  common  gamester** :  —  The  sense  of  •  game- 
ster' here  (a  conmion  one,  of  old)  appears  more  clearl> 
in  the  question  addressed  by  Lyaimachiia  to  Mariana  L 
the  Bawd's  house.     Pericles^  Act  IV.  Sc.  6. :  — 

••  Were  you  a  gamester  at  five  or  at  seven  ? " 

"  •• and  'tis  it " ;  —  The  original  has  here,  and  else- 
where, •*  hit,'*  which  has  hitherto  been  improperly  mis 
taken  for  a  misprint  either  for  *  his '  or  *  it.'  But  it  is  ». 
remnant  of  pure  Anglo  Saxon,  in  which  the  neuter  per- 
sonal pronoun  was  hit^  the  masculine  being  he,  and  tht 
feminine  heo.  Hit  lingered  long  in  our  language,  and,  aci 
an  old  form,  has  even  some  claim  to  be  retained  in  the 
text. 

It  ««  Methought  you  said  "  :  —  «» The  poet  has  here  forgot 

himself,"  remarks  cross-examining  Blackstone,  **  Diana 
has  said  no  such  thing." 

II  ••  Her  tT\finUe  cunning  "  ;  —  The  original  has  the  man- 

ifest corruption  **  Her  infuite  comming,*'  This  very  happy 
and  ingemous  emendation  was  suggested  by  Mr.  William 
Sidney  Walker,  and  was  several  years  after  found  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632.  ♦*  Modern  "  here  means  youth- 
ful —  a  sense  akin  to  that  which  it  now  bears. 

p.  108.     •* but  thou  art  too  Jine  "  :  —  i.  e.,  too  subtle,  too 

artful.  Mr.  Collier  chops  this  speech  into  limping  verse  : 
it  is  prose  in  the  originsd. 

p.  110.  **Is  there  no  exorciat'* :  —  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries frequently  use  this  word  to  mean  one  who 
raises  spirits  instead  of  one  who  lays  them. 

•  And  are   by  me "  ;  —  The  original   has   **  And  w." 
which  Rowe  corrected. 
VOL.    V.  J 
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p.  111.  ««  The  King's  a  beggar  "  :  — The  rhythm  and  the  style 
of  this  epilogue  afford  some  ground  for  doubt  that  it  was 
written  by  Shakespeare. 

**  All  is  well  ended  if  this  suit  be  won. 
That  you  express  content,** 

is  not  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare,  but  rather  in  that 
of  the  author  of  the  Epilogue  to  the  Tempest.  See  Note 
on  that  Epilogue,  and  on  the  speech  of  Time^  as  Chcrui. 
Tk§  Wmier't  Tale,  Act  lY. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 
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Twelfth  Night  occupies  twenty-one  pages  in  the  folio  of 
1623 ;  viz.,  from  p.  255  to  p.  275,  inclusive,  in  the  division  of 
Comedies.  It  is  there  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  but  has  nc 
list  of  Dramatis  Personae. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT;  OR,  WHAT  YOU 

WILL. 

INTRODUCTION. 


ASOLDIEK  of  fortune,  named  Bamaby  Rich,  published 
in  1581  a  collection  of  tales,*  from  one  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  received  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  plot  of  this  play.  The  tale  is  the  second  in  the  collection, 
and  is  entitled  Of  Apollofiius  and  Silla,  The  argument  is  in 
these  words:  "Apolonius  Duke,  havyng  spent  a  yeres  service 
in  the  warres  against  the  Turke,  returning  homward  with  his 
companie  by  sea,  was  driven  by  force  of  weather  to  the  lie  of 
Cypres,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Pontus,  govemour  of  the 
same  ile,  with  whom  Silla,  daughter  to  Pontus,  iell  so  straunge- 
ly  in  love,  that  after  Apolonius  was  departed  to  Constantinople, 
Silla,  with  one  man,  followed,  and  conunyng  to  Constantinople, 
she  served  Apolonius  in  the  habite  of  a  manne,  and  after  many 
prety  accidents  falling  out,  she  was  knowne  to  Apolonius,  who, 
in  requitall  of  her  love,  maried  her."  This  argument  omits  some 
very  important  persons  and  incidents  of  the  story ;  —  a  noble 
widow,  Julinat  with  whom  ApoUonius  falls  in  love,  and  who 
herself  loves  Sillat  who  is  made  by  her  master  his  messenger  to 
her  rival ;  also  a  twin  brother  of  Sillat  Silvio,  who  supplies  his 
sister's  place  in  the  affections  of  Julina,  and  with  whom  it  is 
both  logical  and  charitable  to  suppose  the  noble  widow  really  fell 
in  love ;  his  masculine  nature  being  represented,  for  the  nonce, 
by  its  disguised  feminine  counterpart.     But  still  the  likenesE 

*  **  Riche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  profession  :  conteining  very  pIoa»>iunt  dis* 
courses  fit  for  a  peaceable  tyme.  Gathered  together  for  the  onely  delight  uf 
the  coarteooB  Gentlewomen  bothe  of  Englande  and  Irelande,  For  whose  onely 
pleasure  thel  were  collected  together,  And  unto  whom  the!  are  directed  and 
dedicated  by  Barnebe  Kiche,  Gentleman.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Rjbart 
Wailej.    1581."    Republished  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
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between  Shakespeare's  play  and  Elch's  story  is  of  the  most 
rudimentary  character,  and  exists  in  an  equal  degree  between 
the  play  and  other  antecedent  narratives  and  dramas. 

Rich  himself  w&s  indebted  for  his  tale  either  to  the  Italian  of 
Bandello,  or  the  French  version  of  Bandello's  novel  published 
in  the  collection  of  Belleforest  at  Paris  in  1572  ;  Bandello's  col- 
lection, of  which  this  story  is  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  Second 
Part,  having  been  published  at  Lucca  in  1554.  The  rudiments 
of  Bandello's  story,  however,  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  novels 
of  his  contemporary,  Cinthio ;  ♦  and  two  Italian  plays  of  the 
same  period,  Gl'  Inganni  and  GV  Ingannati,  the  first  of  which 
was  acted  in  1547,  are  mainly  built  upon  the  same  incidents. 
From  whom  the  Italian  novelists  and  dramatists  received  the 
story,  we  do  not  know ;  it  probably  has  an  actual  occurrence  for 
its  germ.  The  versions  of  Bandello,  Cinthio,  the  Italian  dram- 
atists, and  Rich  differ  from  each  other,  as  Shakespeare's  diiFers 
from  each  and  all  of  them.  The  story  of  a  woman  serving  her 
lover  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  and  pleading  his  cause  with  her 
rival,  who  falls  in  love  with  her,  seems  to  have  been  considered 
common  property  by  the  novelists  and  playwrights  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  Shakespeare  cannot  be  said  to  have 
dramatized  in  Twelfth  Night  any  particular  version  of  it.  ITie 
same  remark  is  true  of  the  complication  produced  by  twins, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Mcenechmi.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  poetry  of  this  play  and  its  characterization  are  entirely 
Shakespeare's,  even  as  to  those  scenes  and  personages  the  germd 
of  which  existed  before  he  wrote ;  but  it  should  be  particularly 
remarked  that  the  whole  comic  plot  and  personality,  and  the  in- 
terweaving, or  rather  interfusion,  of  these  with  the  serious  story, 
so  that  they  form  one  homogeneous  structure,  are  also  entirely 
his.  Curio,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Maria,  and 
Malvolio,  have  no  prototypes  in  play  or  story.  Such  being 
the  relations  of  Twelfth  Night  to  precedent  works,  the  com- 
parison of  it  with  any  other,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
likeness  and  unlikeness,  would  be  quite  superfluous.  But  one 
passage  in  Rich's  version  furnishes  evidence  that,  although 
Shakespeare  was,  without  a  dDubt,  quite  able  to  read  the  Ital- 
ian or  the  French  versions,  he  had  read  ApoUonius  and  Silla 
before  he  wrote  this  comedy.  It  is  that  which  relates  that  the 
Benrants  of  Apolloniua  and  of  Julina,  **  debatyng  betweene  them 

•  Se"  Dun  lop's  Hisf^ory  of  Fiction,  Vol.  II.  p.  464,    Ed.  1816. 
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of  the  likelihood  of  the  manage  between  the  Duke  and  the 
ladie.  one  of  the  servantes  of  Julina  saied  that  he  never  sawe 
hii  ladie  and  mistres  use  so  good  a  countenaunce  to  the  Duke 
hym  self,  as  she  had  doen  to  Silyio,  his  manne ; "  a  reminiscence 
of  which  plainly  appears  in  Sir  Atidrew  Ague-cheek's  complaint 
to  Sir  Toby,  **  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours  to  the 
Cknmt's  serving  man,  than  ever  she  bestow* d  upon  me." 

The  date  of  the  production  of  this  comedy  is  determinable 
with  a  near  approach  to  certainty  and  precision.  It  was  once 
thought,  upon  grounds  too  inadequate  to  merit  specification,  to 
hare  been  one  of  Shakespeare's  latest  productions,  if  not  the 
Tery  last ;  but  the  hither  limit  of  the  period,  during  which  it 
was  produced,  was  fixed  by  the  discovery  of  the  following  entry 
in  a  diary  kept  by  John  Manningham,  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple  in  Shakespeare's  time.* 

"  1601.  Feb.  2.  At  our  feast  wee  had  a  play  called  Twelve 
Night,  or  What  You  Will.  Much  like  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
or  Menechmi  in  Plautus ;  but  most  like  and  neere  to  that  in 
Italian  called  Ingatmi.f  A  good  practise  in  it  to  make  the 
8teward  beleeve  his  lady  widdowe  |  was  in  love  with  him,  by 
counterfayting  a  lettre  as  from  his  lady  in  generall  termes,  tell- 
ing him  what  shee  liked  best  in  him,  and  prescribing  his  gesture 
in  smiling,  his  apparraile,  &c.,  and  then  when  he  came  to  prac- 
tise, making  him  beleeve  they  tooke  him  to  be  mad,"  &c. 

Meres  does  not  include  Twelfth  Night  in  his  citation  of  Shake- 
speare's best  comedies ;  and  this  negative  evidence  would  be 
quite  decisive  that  it  had  not  been  produced  when  he  \\Tote, 
even  had  it  not  the  positive  support  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
map  in  Linschoten's  Voyages  into  the  Easte  and  West  Indies^  to 
which  Malvolio's  smiling  face  is  likened  by  Marian  (Act  III.  Sc. 
2,)  was  not  published  imtil  1698.  As  one  of  Shakespeare's 
playi  would  hardly  be  performed  at  the  Inns  of  Court  before  it 

*  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Collier  appear  to  have  had  the  good  luck  of  discover 
isg  thid  interesting  memorandum  at  about  the  same  time,  among  the  Harleian 
M3S.  of  the  British  Mosenm  ;  but  the  determination  of  its  authorship  is  due  to 
the  pfttienee  and  ingenuity  of  the  former  gentleman. 

t  Of  the  Jr^fonni  and  the  Ingannati^  it  is  more  like  the  Ingannati ;  but  the 
tetter,  as  well  as  the  former,  was  known  in  England  when  Manningham  wrote ; 
•od  the  difference  between  the  two  names  in  such  a  diary  is  not  worth  coo- 
rfdsradoD. 

X  As  Mr.  Collier  suggests,  Manningham  probably  mistook  the  occasion  of  the 
MOiuroiag  that  OUvia  wore  for  her  brother ;  but  it  is  possible  that  when  the 
plaj  was  first  produced  she  was  represented  as  a  widow. 
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had  become  a  fayorite  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  the  company 
there  had  derived  all  the  benefit  which  justly  belonged  to  them 
from  its  novelty,  and  as  he  would  not  refer  to  a  map  before  it 
had  become  well  known  to,  at  least,  a  considerable  part  of  hia 
audience,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  production 
of  Twelfth  NigJU  either  to  1599  or  1600.  This  enables  us  to 
determine  with  all  needful,  if^  indeed,  not  all  desirable,  par- 
ticularity the  place  which  Twelfth  Night  holds  in  the  order 
of  Shakspeare's  productions,  and  the  relations  which  it  bears  to 
his  other  plays  and  to  the  development  of  his  faculties.  For 
Twelfth  Night  is  homogeneous  in  structure  and  in  style ;  and 
the  question  as  to  the  date  when  it  was  written  is  entirely  free 
from  those  interfisting  complications  which  exist  with  regard  to 
the  production  and  revision  of  The  Metiry  Wives  of  Windsor^ 
AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Wellf  Romeo  and  JuUetf  Hamlet,  and  others 
of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  consider  the 
play  as  written  at  the  close  of  the  year  1599. 

The  text  exists  in  great  purity  in  the  folio  of  1623,  where  it 
was  first  printed ;  no  intention  even  to  issue  an  earlier  edition 
being  indicated  on  the  Books  of  the  Stationers*  Company.  Afl 
the  corruptions  of  the  text  in  the  folio  are  purely  typographical, 
and  with  two  or  three  exceptions  easily  corrected,  the  non-exist- 
ence of  a  surreptitious  quarto  copy,  in  which  there  would  in- 
evitably have  appeared  various  readings,  is  matter  of  sincere 
congratulation  to  all  those,  whether  they  hold  the  pen  of  an 
editor  and  commentator  or  not,  who  take  comfort  in  Shakespeare^ 
and  love  to  enjoy  him  in  peace  and  quietness. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  comedy  is  absolutely  indefi- 
nable, as  it  ought  to  be.  Who  would  thank  the  man  that  took 
Olivia  the  peerless,  the  gentle  Viola,  the  love-sick  Ditke,  and 
that  dear  simpleton,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  out  of  the  realms 
of  pure  imagination,  numbered  them,  dated  them,  and  filed 
them  away,  as  per  chronological  table  and  geographical  diction- 
ary !  The  costume  is,  of  course,  entirely  arbitrary  :  it  may  be 
any  Italian  dress  of  a  period  precedent  to  the  acting  of  the  play. 
But  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  are  as  English  as  their  names,  al- 
though the  other  characters  are  Italian.  Those  who  are  con- 
fused or  troubled  by  this  discrepancy  may  find  comfort  and 
repose  in  the  elaborate  and  ingenious  disentanglement  efiected 
by  Mr.  Knight  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  not  of  kin  to 
Alexander.     Mr.  Knight  suggests  that  Orsino  should  be  regard- 
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ed  as  a  Venetian  goyemor  of  a  part  of  Blyria,  which  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  at  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century ;  that  the  members  of  his  household,  as  well 
as  Olivia  and  the  members  of  hers,  except  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  An- 
drew, are  also  Venetians ;  and  that  those  worthy  knights  **  are 
Knglish  residents ;  the  former  a  maternal  uncle  to  Olivia  —  her 
father,  a  Venetian  Count,  having  married  Sir  Toby's  sister ! " 
A  national  Blyrian  or  Dalmatian  costume  is  of  course  required 
for  Viola  and  S^HuUan,  that  the  identity  of  its  fashion  and  ma- 
terial may  make  the  deception  of  Olivia  the  more  probable. 

The  comedy  derives  its  title  from  its  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Twelfth  Night  (twelfth  after  Christmas)  sports  and  revels ; 
a  time  cLevcied  to  festivity  and  meniment.  That  it  has  no  more 
^leeial  meaning,  is  shown  by  its  second  title,  What  You  Will. 

J2 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

OasiNo,  Duke  of  Illyria. 

Sebastian,  Brother  to  Viola. 

Antonio,  a  Sea-Captain,  Friend  to  S^agtian. 

A  Sea- Captain,  Friend  to  Viola, 

Valentine,  )   Oentiemen  attending  on  the  Duke. 
•Curio,  J  ^ 

Sir  Toby  Belch,   Unde  to  Olivia. 

Sir  Andrew  Ague- cheek. 

Malvolio,  Steward  to  Olivia. 

Fabian,  )   ^^^^^  ^Q  oUvia. 
Clown,    J 

Olivia,  a  rich  Countess, 
Viola,  in  love  vnth  the  Duke. 
Maria,  Olivia's   Waiting- Woman, 

Lords,  Priests,  Officers,  Sailors,  Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE  :   A  City  in  Illyria;  and  the  Sea-Coatt  near  U. 

(Mi) 


TWEI-FTH   NIGHT;   OR,  WHAT 

YOU  WILL. 


ACT    I, 

Scene  I.  —  An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Ditke,  Citbio,  Lords ;  Musicians  attending. 

Duke. 

IF  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again ;  —  it  had  a  dying  fall : 
O,  it  came  o*er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odour.  —  Enough  !   no  more ; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  spirit  of  love !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou. 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er. 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 
Even  in  a  minute !     So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy. 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

(155) 
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Curio.     Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

Duke.  What,  Curio  ? 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.     Why,  so  I  do,  —  the  noblest  that  I  have : 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence: 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart,   • 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me.  —  How  now  ?  what  news  from 
her? 

Enter  Valentine. 

Valentine.     So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  ad- 
mitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years'  heat. 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-oiFending  brine  :   all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
A.nd  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.      O,   she    that   hath    a    heart   of    that   fine 
frame. 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her !    when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
Those  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  suppli'd  and  fill'd,  — 
Her  sweet  perfections,  —  with  one  self  king !  — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopi'd  with  bowers. 

[^Exeunt 
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SOEKE   II. 

The  Sea-coast. 

Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Viola.     What  country,  Mends,  is  this? 

Captain.  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

Vio.     And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
My  hrother  he  is  in  Elysium. 

Perchance   he  is  not  drown' d :  —  What   think   you, 
sailors  ? 

Cap.    It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Vio.     O  my  poor  brother !  and  so,  perchance,  may 
he  be. 

Cap.     True,   madam  ;    and   to   comfort   you   with 
chance. 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split. 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  saved  with  you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves, 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.     For  saying  so,  there's  gold : 
Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country? 

Cap.     Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  J  was  bred  and  bom 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.     Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.    A  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 

Vio.     What  is  his  name  ? 
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Cap.    Orsino. 

Vio.     Orsino  !   I  have  heard  my  father  name  him: 
IJe  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.     And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late: 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  murmur,  (as,  you  knoi?. 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of,) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.     What's  she? 

Cap.    A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  hei 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother, 
Who  shortly  also  di'd :   for  whose  dear  love. 
They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio.  O  that  I  serv'd  that  lady. 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world. 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow 
What  my  estate  is ! 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass, 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit; 
No,  not  the  Duke's. 

Vio.     There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee.  Captain; 
And  though  that  Nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  charactei. 
I  pr'ythee,  —  and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously,— 
Conceal  me  what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I'll  serve  this  Duke : 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him. 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains;   for  I  can  sing. 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
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What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.     Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I'll  be; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see! 

Vio.    1  thank  thee.     Lead  me  on.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 
A  Room  in  Olitia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Mabia. 

Sir  Toby.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  ta&e 
the  death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure  care's  an 
enemy  to  life. 

Maria.  By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come 
in  earlier  o'  nights ;  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great 
exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.     Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within 
the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine  ?  I'll  confine  myself  no  finer  than 
I  am.  These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in, 
and  so  be  these  boots  too ;  an  they  be  not,  let  them 
hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quafiing  and  drinking  will  undo  you: 
I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a  fool- 
iah  knight,  that  you  brought  in  one  night  here,  to 
be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.     Who?     Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek? 

Mar.    Ay,  he. 

•Sir  To.     He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any's  in  lUyria. 

Mar.     What's  that  to  th'  purpose? 

To.     Why,   he  has  three   thousand   ducats  a 
year. 
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Mar,  Ay,  but  he'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these 
ducats ;  he's  a  very  fool,  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To,  Fie,  that  you'll  say  so !  He  plays  o'  th' 
yiol-de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages 
word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good 
gifts  of  Nature. 

Mar,  He  hath,  indeed,  all  most  natural:  for  be- 
sides that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller;  and 
but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the 
gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the 
prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and 
substractors  that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  ? 

Mar,  They  that  add,  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly 
in  your  company. 

Sir  To,  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece :  I'll 
drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat, 
£md  drink  in  lUyria !  He's  a  coward,  and  a  coystril, 
that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece  till  his  brains  turn 
o'  th'  toe  like  a  parish  top.  What,  wench !  Castiliano- 
vulgo ;  for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew  Ague-face. 

Enter  Sir  Andbew  Aoue-cheek. 

Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now.  Sir  Toby 
Belch ! 

Sir  To.     Sweet  Sir  Andrew! 

Sir  And,     Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar,     And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  Tq,     Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And,     What's  that  ? 

Sir  To.     My  niece's  chambermaid. 

Sir  And,  Good  Mistress  Accost,  I  desire  bettei 
acquaintance. 

Mar.     My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.     Good  Mistress  Mary  Accost 
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Sir  To.  Yon  mistake,  Knight ;  *  accost '  is,  front 
her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her 
in  this  company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  '  accost '  ? 

Mar.     Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so.  Sir  Andrew,  'would 
thou  might*st  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  Mistress,  I  would  I 
might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you 
think  you  have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.     Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  th'  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have  ;  and  here'f 
my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  '  thought  is  free : '  I  pray  you, 
bring  your  hand  to  th'  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweetheart  ?  what's  your  met- 
aphor ? 

Mar.     It's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  such  an  ass 
but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.     A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.     Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends; 
marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand  I  am  barren. 

\_Exit  Mabia. 

Sir  To.  O  Knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary. 
When  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And,  Never  in  your  life,  I  think  ;  unless  you 
see  canary  put  me  down.  Methinks  sometimes  I  have 
no  more  wit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary  man 
hns :  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe 
that  does  harm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.     No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it.  I'll 
ride  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby. 

VOL.   V  K" 
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Sir  To.     Purquoy^  my  dear  Knight  ? 

Sir  And,  What  is  purqxioy  1  do  or  not  do  ?  I  would 
I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I  have 
in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting:  O,  had  I  but 
followed  the  Arts  ! 

Sir  To.     Then  hadst  thou  an  excellent  head  of  hair. 

Sir  And,     Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair  ? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for  thou  see'st  it  will  not 
curl  by  nature. 

Sir  And,  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does*t 
not? 

Sir  To.  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff* ; 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her 
legs  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I'll  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby ; 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four 
to  one  she'll  none  of  me  :  the  Count  himself,  here 
hard  by,  woos  her. 

Sir  To,  She'll  none  o'  th'  Count ;  she'll  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ;  I 
have  heard  her  swear  't.     Tut,  there's  life  in  't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fel- 
low o'  th'  strangest  mind  i'  th'  world ;  I  delight  in 
masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.    Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws.  Knight  ? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be, 
under  the  degree  of  my  betters ;  and  yet  I  will  not 
compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To,  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard, 
Knight  ? 

Sir  And,     'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To,     And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't. 

Sir  And,  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick,  sim- 
ply as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To,     W"herefore  are  these  things  hid?  where- 
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fore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  'em^  are  they 
like  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress  Mall's  picture?  why 
dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come 
home  in  a  coranto  ?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig ; 
I  would  not  so  much  as  make  water  but  in  a  sink- 
a-pace.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide 
virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitu- 
tion of  thy  leg,  it  was  form'd  under  the  star  of  a 
galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent 
well  in  a  damask-colour' d  stock.  Shall  we  set  about 
some  revels? 

Sir  To,  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we  not  born 
under  Taurus? 

Sir  And.     Taurus  ?  that's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me 
■ee  thee  caper :  ha !  higher :  ha,  ha !  —  excellent ! 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 
A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  man's  attire. 

Val.  If  the  Duke  continue  these  tavours  toward 
you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced  :  he 
hath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are 
uo  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligence, 
that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love. 
Is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours  ? 

Vol.     No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Cubio,  and  Attendants. 
Vio.     I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  Count. 
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Duke.     Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ? 

Via,     On  your  attendance,  my  lord,  here. 

Duke.     Stand  you  a  while  aloof.  —  Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all;    I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her; 
Be  not  deni*d  access ;    stand  at  her  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow. 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow. 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.     Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Hather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.     Say,  I  do   speak  with  her,  my  lord ;   what 
then? 

Duke.     O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith. 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes : 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.     1  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  itj 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say  thou  art  a  man.     Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious  ;   thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  in  sound. 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part, 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair.  —  Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will ;   for  I  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company.  —  Prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 
To  call  his  fortunes  thinn. 

Vio.  I'll  do  my  best 
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To  woo  your  lady;  yet,  [^aside,']  a  barful  strife! 
Wlioe'ei  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife. 

[^ExeunL 

Scene  V. 
A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Mabia  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  we  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may 
enter,  in  way  of  thy  excuse :  my  lady  will  hang  thee 
for  thy  absence. 

Clovm.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hang'd 
in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.     Make  that  good. 

Clo.     He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer.  I  can  tell  thee  where 
that  saying  was  born,  of,  '  I  fear  no  colours.' 

Clo.     Where,  good  Mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to 
say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it; 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use   their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hang'd,  for  being  so  long 
absent ;  or,  to  be  turn'd  away,  is  not  that  as  good 
as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  mar- 
riage ;  and,  for  turning  away,  let  Summer  bear  it  out. 

Mar.     You  are  resolute,  then  ? 

Clo,  Not  so,  neither ;  but  I  am  resolv'd  on  two 
points. 

Mar.  That  if  one  break  the  other  will  hold;  or, 
f  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo.     Apt,  in  good  faith  ;   very  apt !     Well,  go  thy 
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way ;  if  Sii*  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as 

witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  lUyria. 

Mar.     Peace,  you   rogue ;  no   more  o'  that :    here 

comes  my  lady :   make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were 

best.  [_JElQidim 

Enter  Olivia  and  Malvolio. 

Col,  Wit,  an  H  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fool- 
ing !  Those  wits  that  think  they  have  thee  do  very 
oft  prove  fools ;  and,  I  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may 
pass  for  a  wise  man.  For  what  says  Quinapalus  ? 
Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit.  —  God  bless 
thee,  lady ! 

Olivia.     Take  the  Fool  away. 

Ch.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away  the 
lady. 

Oli.  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  Fool ;  I'll  no  more  of 
you :    besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults.  Madonna,  that  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend :  for  give  the  dry  Fool  drink,  — 
then  is  the  Fool  not  dry ;  bid  the  dishonest  man  mend 
himself,  —  if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest ;  if 
he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him.  Any  thing 
that's  mended  is  but  patch'd  :  virtue  that  transgresses 
is  but  patch'd  with  sin ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but 
patch'd  with  virtue.  If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will 
serve,  so  ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ?  As  there  is 
no  true  cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beauty's  a  flower : 
—  the  lady  bade  take  away  the  Fool ;  therefore,  I  say 
again,  take  her  away. 

Oli.     Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree  !  —  Lady, 
Cucullus  nan  facit  riwnachum ;  that's  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good  Madonna, 
give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

Oli.     Can  you  do  it  ? 
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Clo,     Desteriously,  good  Madonna. 

on.     Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it.  Madonna.  Good 
my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OH.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  1*11  bide 
your  proof. 

Clo.     Good  Madonna,  why  mourn' st  thou  ^ 

OIL     Good  Fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.     I  think  his  soul  is  in  Hell,  Madonna. 

OH,     I  know  his  soul  is  in  Heaven,  Fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  Madonna,  to  mourn  for  youi 
brother's  soul  being  in  Heaven. — Take  away  the  Fool, 
gentlemen. 

OH.  What  think  you  of  this  Fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth 
he  not  mend? 

Malvolio.  Yes ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of 
death  shake  him.  Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise, 
doth  ever  make  the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for 
the  better  increasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  will  be 
sworn  that  I  am  no  fox ;  but  he  will  not  pass  his 
word  for  twopence  that  you  are  no  fool. 

OH.     How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio? 

MaJ.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such 
a  barren  rascal:  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day 
with  an  ordinary  Fool  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a 
stone.  Look  you  now,  he*s  out  of  his  guard  already  ; 
unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is 
gagg'd.  I  protest  I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow 
•o  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  to  be  no  better  than 
the  fools'  zanies. 

OH.  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and 
taste  with  a  distemper' d  appetite.  To  be  generous, 
guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those 
things   for  bird-bolts  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets 
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There  is  no  slander  in  an  allow' d  Fool,  tUongh  he  do 
nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet 
man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for 
thou  speak'st  well  of  Fools  ! 

Enter  Mabia. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gen- 
tleman much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

OH.     From  the  Count  Orsino,  is  it? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  Madam ;  'tis  a  fair  young  man, 
and  well  attended. 

OH.     Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay? 

Mar.     Sir  Toby,  Madam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you ;  he  speaks  noth- 
ing but  madman.  Fie  on  him  !  [^Exit  Mabia.]  Go 
you,  Malvolio :  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  Count,  I  am 
sick,  or  not  at  home,  —  what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it. 
[^Exit  Malvolio.]  Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your 
fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us.  Madonna,  as  if  thy 
eldest  son  should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull  Jove  cram 
with  brains !  for  here  comes  one  of  thy  kin,  has  a 
most  weak  pia  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Oli.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk.  —  What  is  he 
at  the  gate,  cousin? 

Sir  To.     A  gentleman. 

Oli.     A  gentleman  ?  what  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here  —  A  plague  o'  these 
pickle-herrings!  —  How  now,  sot? 

Clo,     Good  Sir  Toby,— 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early 
by  this  lethargy  ? 
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Sir  To,  Lechery  !  I  defy  lechery.  There's  one  at 
the  gate. 

OH.     Ay,  marry ;  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To,  Let  him  be  the  Devil,  an  he  will,  I  care 
aot :  give  me  faith,  say  I.     Well,  it*s  all  one.     [^Exit. 

Oli.     What's  a  drunken  man  like,  Fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman : 
one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool,  the  sec* 
ond  mads  him,  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

Oli.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  crowner,  and  let  him 
tit  o'  my  coz ;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink ; 
he's  drown'd:   go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  Madonna ;  and  the  Fool 
shall  look  to  the  madman.  [^Eooit  Clown. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will 
speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick  :  he  takes 
on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes 
to  speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  asleep :  he 
seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  that  too,  and  there- 
fore comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be  said 
to  him,  lady?  he's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

Oli.     Tell  him  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  H'  as  been  told  so ;  and  he  says  he'll  stand 
at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  or  be  the  sup- 
porter to  a  bench,  but  he'll  speak  with  you. 

Oli.     What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.     Why,  of  mamkind. 

Oli.     What  manner  of  man? 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner ;  he'll  speak  with  you, 
will  you  or  no." 

Oli.     Of  what  personage,  and  years,  is  he  ? 

Mai.     Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 

enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod, 

k2 
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or  a  codling  when  'tis  almost  an  apple :  His  with 
him  e'en  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man.  He 
is  very  well  favour' d,  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly ; 
one  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out 
of  him. 

on.     Let  him  approach.     Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mai.     Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Mabia. 

Oli,     Give  me  my  veil :    come,  throw  it  o'er  my 
face. 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Vio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is 
she? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  her.  Your 
will? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable 
beauty !  —  I  pray  you  tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of 
the  house;  for  I  never  saw  her:  I  would  be  loath 
to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excel- 
lently well  penn'd,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con 
it.  Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am 
very  comptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

Oli.     Whence  came  you,  sir? 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied, 
and  that  question's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle 
one,  give  me  modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of 
the  house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.     Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart ;  and  yet,  by  the  very 
fangs  of  malice  I  swear  I  am  not  that  I  play.  Are 
you  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Oli.     If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 
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Via.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours 
to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission :  I  will 
on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  shew 
yoa  the  heart  of  my  message. 

OH,  Come  to  what  is  important  in  *t :  I  forgive 
you  the  praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis 
poetical. 

Oli,  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned  ;  I  pray  you 
keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates  ; 
and  allowed  your  approach  rather  to  wonder  at  you 
than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone  ;  if 
you  have  reason,  be  brief :  *tis  not  that  time  of  moon 
with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Mar,     Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio,  No,  good  swabber  ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a' little 
longer.  —  Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet 
lady.     Tell  me  your  mind ;   I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli,  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  de- 
liver, when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak 
your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  over- 
ture of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage ;  I  hold  the  olive 
in  my  hand  :   my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

Oli,  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you  ?  what 
would  you  ? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me  have 
I  learn' d  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am,  and 
what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead :  —  to  your 
ears,  divinity  ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

Oli.  Give  us  the  place  alone :  we  will  hear  this 
divinity !  [^Exit  Mabia.]  Now,  sir,  what  is  youj 
text? 

Vio.    Most  sweet  lady,  — 
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on.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be 
said  of  it.     Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Vio.    In  Orsino's  bosom. 

OIL     In  his  bosom  ?    In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his 
heart. 

OIL  O,  I  have  read  it ;  it  b  heresy.  Have  you 
no  more  to  say? 

Vio,    Good  Madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Oli,  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to 
negotiate  with  my  face  ?  You  are  now  out  of  your 
text ;  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  you 
the  picture.  [  Unveiling,']  Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one 
I.  was  this  present.     Is't  not  well  done  .^ 

Vio.    Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Oli.  *Tis  in-grain,  sir ;  'twill  endure  wind  and 
weather. 

Vio,    'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruelFst  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Oli.  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted ;  I  will 
give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty.  It  shall  be 
inventoried ;  and  every  particle,  and  utensil,  labelFd 
to  my  will :  as,  item,  two  lips,  indifferent  red ;  item, 
two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them;  item,  one  neck, 
one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither  to 
'praise  me  ? 

Vio,    1  see  you  what  you  are  :  you  are  too  proud ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  Devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you:  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown' d 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty ! 

OIL  How  does  he  love  me^ 
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Vio.     Wltli  adorations,  fertile  tearb. 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

OIL     Your   lord   does   know  my  mind,  I   cannot 
love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble. 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth. 
In  voices  well  divulg'd ;  free,  learn' d,  and  valiant, 
And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person ;   but  yet  I  cannot  love  him : 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.     If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense; 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

OH,  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio.     Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  them  loud,  even  in  the  dead  of  night; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !     O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

OH.     You  might  do  much.  —  What  is  your  parent- 
age? 

Vio.     Above  my  fortunes ;  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OH.  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him :    let  him  send  no  more ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains  :   spend  this  for  me. 

Vio.     1  am  no  fee*d  post,  lady ;  keep  your  purse ; 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
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Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shaL  Iotc; 

And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 

Plac'd  in  contempt !     Farewell,  fair  cruelty.     [_ExiL 

OH.     What  is  your  parentage  ? 
*'  Above  my  fortunes ;  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman.*'  —  I'll  be  sworn  thou  art ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit. 
Do   give   thee   five- fold  blazon  :  —  Not  too  fest :  — 

soft !  soft ! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man.  —  How  now ! 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be.— 
What,  ho,  Malvolio  !  — 

Enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  Here,  Madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli,     Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger. 
The  County's  man :    he  left  this  ring  behind  him. 
Would  I,  or  not ,   tell  him,  I'll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes ;   I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  him  reasons  for  't.     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mai,     Madam,  I  will.  [_Exit, 

Oli,     1  do  know  not  what :   and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  shew  thy  force.     Ourselves  we  do  not  owe; 
What  is  decreed  must  be     and  be  this  so!     [^ExiL 
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ACT     II. 

ScBNE  I.  —  The  Sea-coast. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebasxian. 

Antonio. 

WILL  you  stay  no  longer  ?  nor  will  you  not  that 
I  go  with  you  ? 

Sebastian.  By  your  patience,  no :  my  stars  shine 
darkly  over  me ;  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might, 
perhaps,  distemper  yours :  therefore,  I  shall  crave  of 
you  your  leave  that  I  may  hear  my  evils  alone :  it 
were  a  had  recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any  of 
them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you  whither  you  are 
bound. 

Seh.  No,  sooth,  sir ;  my  determinate  voyage  is 
mere  extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so  excel- 
lent a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort  from 
me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in  ;  therefore  it  charges 
me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express  myself.  You 
must  know  of  me,  then,  Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebas- 
tian, which  I  caird  Rodorigo ;  my  father  was  that 
Sebastian  of  Messaline,  whom  I  know  you  have  heard 
of:  he  left  behind  him,  myself  and  a  sister,  both  born 
in  an  hour.  If  the  Heavens  had  been  pleas' d,  would 
we  had  so  ended  !  but  you,  sir,  alter' d  that ;  for,  some 
hour  before  you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea, 
was  my  sister  drown' d. 

Ant.    Alas,  the  day ! 

Seh.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  re- 
sembled me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful : 
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but,  though  I  could  not,  with  such  estimable  won- 
der, overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly 
publish  her ;  —  she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not 
but  call  fair.  She  is  drown* d  already,  sir,  with  salt 
water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance  again 
with  more. 

Ant.    Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb,     O  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murther  me  for  my  love,  let 
me  be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recover'd,  desire  it 
not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once  :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my  mother, 
that,  upon  the  least  occasion  more,  mine  eyes  will  tell 
tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  Count  Orsino's  Court : 
farewell.  [^Exit. 

Ant.     The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  Court, 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so, 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go. 

lExU. 

SCEKS    II. 

A  Street. 

Enter  Viola  ;   Malvolio  following. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  e'en  now  with  the  Countess 
Olivia  ? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir ;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have 
since  arriv'd  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir ;  you  might 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  your- 
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self.  She  adds,  moreover,  that  you  should  put  your 
lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none  of  him : 
and  one  thing  more,  —  that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to 
come  again  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to  report  your 
lord's  taking  of  this.     Receive  it  so. 

Vio.     She  took  the  ring  of  me.     I'll  none  of  it. 

MaL  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ;  and 
her  will  is  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be  worth 
stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye;  if  not,  be  it 
his  that  finds  it.  [_Exit. 

Vio,   I  left  no  ring  with  her :  what  means  this  lady  ? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much 
That  [sure]  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure ;   the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man.  —  If  it  be  so,  (as  'tis,) 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge  ?     My  master  loves  her  dearly : 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me : 
What  will  become  of  this  ?     As  I  am  man. 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love! 
As  I  am  woman,  now,  alas  the  day  ! 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe! 
O  Time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  [Exit 

VOL.   V.  L 
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SCENS   III. 

A  Room  in  Olitia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch   and  Sir   Andeew  Ague* 

CHEEK. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  abed 
after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes ;  and  '  diluculo 
surgere^^  —  thou  know'st,  — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not :  but  I 
know,  to  be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion ;  I  hate  it  as  an  un- 
fiird  can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to 
bed  then,  is  early:  so  that,  to  go  to  bed  after  mid- 
night is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Does  not  our  life 
consist  of  the  four  elements? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but  I  think  it  rath- 
er consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat 
and  drink.  —  Marian,  I  say !  —  a  stoop  of  wine  ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.     Here  comes  the  Fool,  i'  faith. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  ?  Did  you  never  see 
the  picture  of  we  three  ? 

Sir  To.     Welcome,  ass.     Now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  Fool  has  an  excellent 
breast.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such 
a  leg,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  Fool 
has.  In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling 
last  night,  when  thou  spok'st  of  Pigrogromitus,  of 
the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus ; 
'twas  very  good,  i'  faith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  foi 
thy  leman.     Hadst  it? 
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Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity;  for  Malvolio's 
nose  is  no  whipstock,  my  lady  has  a  white  hand, 
and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent !  Why,  this  is  the  best  fool- 
ing, when  all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you  :  let's 
haye  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too ;  if  one  knight 
give  a  — 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of 
good  life? 

Sir  To.     A  love  song,  a  love  song ! 

iSir  And.     Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

Song. 

Clo.     O  mistress  mine^  where  are  you  roaming^ 

O  stay  and  hear ;  your  true  lovers  comings 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low : 
Trip  no  farther^  pretty  sweeting ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting , 
Every  wise  marCs  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.     Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.     Good,  good. 

Olo.     WTiat  is  love  7  His  not  hereafter ; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty; 
Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.    A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 
Sir  To.     A  contagious  breath. 
Sir  And.     Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.     To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  con- 
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tagion.  But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ? 
Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will 
draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?  Shall  we  do 
that? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do't :  I  am  a  dog 
at  a  catch. 

Clo,     By*r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain :  let  our  catch  be,  Thau 
knave. 

Clo.  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave j  Knight  ?  I  shall 
be  constrained  in  't  to  call  thee  knave,  Knight. 

Sir  And.  *Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained 
one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  Fool :  it  begins.  Hold 
thy  peace. 

Clo.     I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.     Good,  i'  faith  !     Come,  begin. 

{_They  sing  a  catch. 

Enter  Mabia. 

Mar.  What  a  catterwauling  do  you  keep  here  \ 
If  my  lady  have  not  call'd  up  her  steward,  Malvo- 
lio,  and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust 
me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Cataian,  we  are  politicians, 
Malvolio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsay,  and  Three  merry  men  he 
we.  Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  I  not  of  her 
blood  ?  Tilly- vally  !  lady  !  There  dwelt  a  mxin  in 
Babylon,  lady,  lady  !  [Singing. 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable  fool- 
ing. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  dis- 
pos'd,  and  so  do  I  too  ;  he  does  it  \nth  a  better  grace, 
but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  [Sings.]  0,  the  twelfth  day  of  December.  -  • 

Mar.     For  the  love  o'  God,  peace. 
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Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  you  ^ 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gab- 
ble like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  Do  ye  make 
an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out 
your  coziers'  catches  without  any  mitigation  or  remorse 
of  voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor 
time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches. 
Sneck  up ! 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My 
lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours  you 
as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  alli'd  to  your  disorders. 
If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  your  misdemeanors, 
you  are  welcome  to  the  house;  if  not,  an  it  would 
please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing 
to  bid  you  farewell. 

Sir  To.  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs 
he  gone. 

Mar,     Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.     His  eyes  do  shew  his  days  are  almost  done. 

Mai.     Is't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.     But  I  will  never  die. 

Clo.     Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.     This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.     Shall  I  bid  him  go  7 

Clo.      What  an  if  you  do  7 

Sir  To.     Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not  7 

Clo.     O  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not. 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  time,  sir  ?  Ye  lie.  —  Art  any  more 
than  a  steward?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot 
i'  th'  mouth  too. 
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Sir  To,  Thou'rt  i'  th'  right.  —  Go,  sir,  rub  your 
chain  with  crumbs.  —  A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria ! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  priz'd  my  lady's  favour 
at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give 
means  for  this  uncivil  rule :  she  shall  know  of  it,  by 
this  hand.  [^Exit, 

Mar.     Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And,  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when 
a  man's  a  hungry,  to  challenge  him  [to]  the  field, 
and  then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool 
of  him. 

Sir  To.  Do 't.  Knight :  I'll  write  thee  a  challenge, 
or  I'll  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth. 

Mar,  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night : 
since  the  youth  of  the  Count's  was  to-day  with  my 
lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  Monsieur  Mal- 
volio,  let  me  alone  with  him  :  if  I  do  not  gull  him 
into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation, 
do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my 
bed :    I  know  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  To,  Possess  us,  possess  us  ;  tell  us  something 
of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Pu- 
ritan. 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like 
a  dog. 

Sir  To,  What !  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite 
reason,  dear  Knight  ? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  *t ;  but  I 
have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  Devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing 
constantly  but  a  time-pleaser ;  an  affection' d  ass,  that 
cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great 
swaths  :    the  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  cramm'd, 
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R8  he  thinks,  with  excellences,  that  it  is  his  ground 
of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him ;  and  on 
that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause 
to  work. 

Sir  To.     What  wilt  thou  do? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles 
of  loYe ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape 
of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressure  of 
his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall  find  him- 
self most  feelingly  personated :  I  can  write  very  like 
my  lady,  your  niece;  on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can 
hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.     Excellent !     I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.     I  have  't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou 
wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that 
she's  in  love  with  him. 

Mar.   My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him 
an  ass. 

Mar.    Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.     O,  'twill  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you:  I  know  my 
physic  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two, 
and  let  the  Fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find 
the  letter;  observe  his  construction  of  it.  For  this 
night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event.     Farewell. 

lExU. 

Sir  To.     Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  And.     Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true  bred,  and  one  that 
adores  me.     What  o'  that  ? 

Sir  And.     I  was  ador'd  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed.  Knight.  —  Thou  hadst  need 
tend  for  more  money. 
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Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  riece,  I  am  a 
foul  way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  Knight ;  if  thou  hast  her 
not  i'  th'  end,  call  me  Cut. 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how 
you  will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come  ;  I'll  go  bum  some  sack  ;  'tis 
too  late  to  go  to  bed  now.  Come,  Knight;  come. 
Knight.  [^Exeunt 

Scene  IV, 
A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Cueio,  and  others. 

Duke.     Give  me  some  music.  —  Now,  good  mor- 
row, friends.— 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much ; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.     He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship. 
That  should  sing  it. 

Duke.     Who  was  it? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord ;  a  Fool  that  the 
Lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in:  he  is  about 
the  house. 

Duke.     Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

[^Exit  Cueio.  —  Music. 
Come  hither,  boy.  —  If  ever  thou  shall  love, 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me : 
For,  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
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Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd.  —  How  dost  thou  like  this  tune? 

Vio.    It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly: 

My  life  upon  't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.     What  kind  of  woman  is 't  ? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Di^e.     She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.    What  years, 
i'  faith? 

Vio.     About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.     Too  old,  by  Heaven.     Let  still  the  woman 
take 
An  elder  than  herself:   so  wears  she  to  him, 
80  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won. 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.     Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.     And  so  they  are :   alas,  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Enter  Cusio  and  Clown. 

Duke.     O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night : 

Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain : 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 

l2 
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Do  use  to  chant  it;   it  is  silly,  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.     Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duke.    Ay;  pr'ythee  sing.  [Jtfflftie. 

Song. 

Clo.     Come  away,  come  away,  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  he  laid ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  unth  yew^ 

O  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strevm; 

Not  a  friend^  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown. 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save. 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave. 
To  weep  there. 

Duke.     There's  for  thy  pains. 

Clo.     No  pains,  sir  ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duke.     1*11  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time 
or  another. 

Duke.     Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ;  and 
the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffata,  for 
thy  mind  is  a  very  opal !  —  I  would  have  men  of  such 
constancy  put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might  be 
every  thing,  and  their  intent  every  where ;  for  that's  it 
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that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing.  —  Fare- 
well. [^Exit  Clown. 

Duke,     Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

[^Exeunt  Cubio  and  Attendants 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands ; 
The  parts  that  Fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  Fortune ; 
But  'tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  Nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio.     But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir? 

Duke.     1  cannot  be  so  answer'd. 

Vio.  'Sooth,  but  you  must. 

8ay,  that  some  lady,  as,  perhaps,  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :    you  cannot  love  her ; 
You  tell  her  so :   must  she  not  then  be  answer'd  ? 

Duke.     There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much;  they  lack  retention.  - 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much :    make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me. 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know,  — 

Duke.    What  dost  thou  know? 

Vio.    Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe  ^ 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man. 
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As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what's  her  history? 

Vio.     A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love ; 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek:    she  pin'd  in  thought; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more :    but,  indeed. 
Our  shews  are  more  than  will;    for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke,     But  di'd  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy? 

Vio,  1  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
And  all  the  brothers  too ;  —  and  yet  I  know  not.  — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  ? 

Duke,  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  V. 

Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andkew  Ague-cheek, 

and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.     Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Fabian,  Nay,  I'll  come  :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of 
this  sport,  let  me  be  boil'd  to  death  with  melan- 
choly. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the 
niggardly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable 
shame  ? 

Fab.     1  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought 
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me  out  o'  fayour  with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting 
here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we'll  have  the  bear  again ; 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue :  —  shall  we 
not.  Sir  Andrew? 

iStr  And.     An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Enter  Mabia. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain.  —  How 
now,  my  metal  of  India? 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box- tree:  Malvo- 
lio*8  coming  down  this  walk.  He  has  been  yonder 
i'  the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow, 
this  half-hour :  observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mock- 
ery ;  for,  I  know,  this  letter  will  make  a  contempla- 
tive idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting ! 
[  The  men  hide  themselves.']  Lie  thou  there ;  [throws 
down  a  letter]  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must 
be  caught  with  tickling.  '        [_Eocit  Mabia. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  'Tis  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once 
told  me  she  did  affect  me :  and  I  have  heard  herself 
come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be 
one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses  me  with 
a  more  exalted  respect  than  any  one  else  that  follows 
her.     What  should  I  think  on  't  ? 

Sir  To.     Here's  an  overweening  rogue ! 

Fah.  O,  peace !  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  tur* 
key-cock  of  him !  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced 
plumes ! 

Sir  And.     'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue :  — 

Sir  To.     Peace,  I  say. 

Mai.     To  be  Count  Malvolio  ;  — 

Sir  To.    Ah,  rogue ! 
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Sir  And.     Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To,     Peace,  peace  ! 

MaL  There  is  example  for  't ;  the  Lady  of  the 
Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrohe. 

Sir  And.     Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fah,  O,  peace !  now  he*s  deeply  in  ;  look,  how 
imagination  blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her, 
sitting  in  my  state, — 

Sir  To.     O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

Mai.  —  calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my 
branch*  d  velvet  gown ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed, 
where  I  have  left  Olivia  sleeping :  — 

Sir  To.     Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Fah.     O,  peace,  peace  ! 

Mai.  —  and  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state ;  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,  —  telling  them  I  know 
my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs,  —  to  ask 
for  my  kinsman  Toby.  — 

Sir  To.     Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fah.     O,  peace,  peace,  peace !    Now,  now ! 

Mai.  —  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him :  I  frown  the  while,  and,  perchance, 
wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my  —  some  rich  jew- 
el.    Toby  approaches ;    court*  sies  there  to  me :  — 

Sir  To.     Shall  this  fellow  live? 

Fah.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with 
cords,  yet  peace. 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching 
my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control :  — 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o*  the 
lips,  then? 

Mai.  Saying,  *  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes  having 
cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of 
speech,'  — 
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Sir  To.     What,  what? 

M<d.     *  —  you  must  amend  your  drunkenness/ 

Sir  To.     Out,  scab  ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our 
plot. 

Mai.  '  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time 
urith  a  foolish  knight :  *  — 

Sir  And.     That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.     *  —  one  Sir  Andrew.*  — 

Sir  And.    I  knew  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fooL 

Mai.     What  employment  have  we  here  ? 

[^Taking  up  the  letter. 

Fab.     Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  in- 
timate reading  aloud  to  him ! 

MaL  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand :  these 
be  her  very  Cs,  her  U's,  and  her  T's ;  and  thus  makes 
she  her  great  P's.  It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her 
hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C's,  her  U*8,  and  her  T's  :  why 
that? 

Mai.  [Reads.]  "  To  the  unknown  helov'd,  this,  and 
my  good  vrishea  :  **  her  very  phrases  !  —  By  your  leave, 
wax.  —  Soft !  —  and  the  impressure,  her  Lucrece,  with 
which  she  uses  to  seal :  'tis  my  lady.  To  whom  should 
this  be  ? 
Fab.     This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai,  [Reads.]  ^^Jove  knows,  I  love : 

But  who  ? 
Lips,  do  7iot  move ; 
No  man  must  know,** 

**  No  man  must  know,**  —  What  follows  ?  —  the  num- 
ber's alter'd  !  —  "  iVb  man  must  know,**  —  If  this 
should  be  thee,  Malvolio? 
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Sir  To,     Marry,  hang  thee,  brock! 

Mai.    "  /  may  command,  where  I  adore : 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  kntje^ 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gor^  . 
My  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life,** 

Fab,     A  fustian  riddle ! 

Sir  To,     Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai     "  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life.'*  —  Nay 
but  first,  —  let  me  see,  —  let  me  see,  —  let  me  see. 

Fab,     What  dish  o'  poison  has   she  dress'd  him! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stanniel  checks 
at  it! 

Mai.  "  /  may  command  where  I  adore,**  Why, 
she  may  command  me  :  I  serve  her,  she  is  my  lady. 
Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity.  There 
is  no  obstruction  in  this,  —  And  the  end,  —  What 
should  that  alphabetical  position  portend  ?  If  I  could 
make  that  resemble  something  in  me,  —  Softly  !  — 
M,  O,  A,  I.  — 

Sir  To,  O,  ay!  make  up  that: — he  is  now  at  a 
cold  scent. 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon  *t,  for  all  this,  though 
it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai,  M,  —  Malvolio  ;  —  M,  —  why,  that  begins 
my  name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out?  the 
cur  is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  M,  —  But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the 
sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation :  A  should  follow, 
but  O  does. 

Fab,     And   O  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay.  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make  him 
cry  O. 

Mai,    And  then  /  comes  behind. 
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Fab,  Ay,  an  you  bad  an  eye  behind  you,  you 
migbt  see  more  detraction  at  your  beels  tban  fortunes 
before  you. 

Mai,  Jlf,  0,  A^  I:  —  This  simulation  is  not  as  the 
former :  and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow 
to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name. 
Soft,  here  follows  prose:  — 

*'  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I 
am  above  tJiee ;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness.  Some 
are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  hove 
greatness  thrust,  upon  them.  Thy  fates  open  their 
hands ;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them.  And, 
to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy 
humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with  a 
kinsman,  surly  with  servants  :  let  thy  tongue  tang  argu- 
ments of  state  ;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singular- 
ity :  she  thus  advises  thee  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember 
who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings ;  and  wish'd  to  see 
thee  ever  cross- garter  d  :  I  say,  remember.  Go  to  ; 
thou  art  made,  if  thou  desir'st  to  be  so  ;  if  not,  let  me 
see  thee  a  steward  still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not 
worthy  to  touch  Fortune' s  fngers.  Farewell.  She  that 
would  alter  services  with  thee. 

The  Fortunate  Unhappy,'' 

Daylight  and  champaign  discovers  not  more :  this  is 
open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors, 
I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaint- 
ance, I  will  be  point-device,  the  very  man.  I  do  not 
now  fool  myself  to  let  imagination  jade  me  ;  for  every 
reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.  She 
did  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late  ;  she  did 
praise  my  leg  being  cross-garter' d ;  and  in  this  she 
manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and,  with  a  kind  of  in- 
ji^nction,  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking.     T 

VOL.    V.  M 
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thank  my  stars  I  am  happy.  I  will  be  strange,  stout. 
In  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-garter* d,  even  with  the 
swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove,  and  my  stars,  be 
praised  !  —  Here  is  yet  a  postscript : 

"  Thou  canst  not  choose  hut  know  who  1  am.  If  thou 
entertain' St  my  Jove,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling ;  thy 
smiles  become  thee  well :  therefore  in  my  presence  still 
smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I pr'ythee,** 

Jove,  1  thank  thee.  —  I  will  smile :  I  will  do  every 
thing  that  thou  wilt  have  me.  [^Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a 
pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To,    I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device,  — 

Sir  And,     So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  —  and  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her  but 
such  another  jest. 

Enter  Mabia. 

Sir  And,     Nor  I  neither. 

Fab,     Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Sir  To.     Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck? 

Sir  And,     Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To,  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray- trip,  and 
becoma  thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And,     V  faith,  or  I  either  ? 

Sir.  To,  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream 
that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  run 
mad. 

Mar,     Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To,     Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar,  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady :  he  will  come 
to  her  in  yellow  stockings  —  and  'tis  a  colour  she  ab- 
hors, and  cross-garter'd  —  a  fashion  she  detests  ;  and 
he  will   smile   upon  her,  which  will  now  be  so  un- 
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suitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a  mel- 
ancholy as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into 
a  notable  contempt:  if  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To,  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excel- 
lent devil  of  wit. 

Sir  And.     I'll  make  one  too.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 

Scene  I.  —  Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  with  a  Tabor. 

Viola. 

SAVE  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music.  Dost  thou  live 
by  thy  tabor? 

Clo,     No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.    Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir ;  I  do  live  by  the  church  ; 
for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand 
by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may*st  say,  the  King  lives  by  a  beg- 
gar, if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or  the  church  stands 
by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir.  —  To  see  this  age  !  -^  A 
sentence  is  but  a  chev'ril  glove  to  a  good  wit :  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  they  that  dally  nicely 
with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  nc 
name,  sir. 
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Vio.     Why,  man? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word ;  and  to  dally 
with  that  word  might  make  my  sister  wanton :  but, 
indeed,  words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgrac'd 
them. 

Vio.    Thy  reason,  man? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without 
words ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false  I  am  loath  to 
prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio,  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  car'st 
for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something :  but  in 
my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you  ;  if  that  be 
to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you 
invisible. 

Vio.    Art  not  thou  the  Lady  Olivia's  Fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  Lady  Olivia  has  no  folly ; 
she  will  keep  no  Fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married;  and 
Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  her- 
rings, the  husband's  the  bigger ;  I  am,  indeed,  not 
her  Fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.    I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like 
the  sun ;  it  shines  every  where.  I  would  be  sorry, 
sir,  but  the  Fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  master 
as  with  my  mistress :  I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom 
there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more 
with  thee.     Hold,  there's  expenses  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair, 
send  thee  a  beard! 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  tell  thee,  I  am  almost  sick 
for  one ;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  m) 
chin.     Is  thy  lady  within? 

Clo.     Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir? 
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Vio.    Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  Lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  sir, 
to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Via.    I  understand  you,  sir ;  *tis  well  begg'd. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  begging 
but  a  beggar :  Cressida  was  a  beggar.  My  lady  is 
within,  sir.  I  will  conster  to  them  whence  you  come ; 
who  you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are  out  of  my 
welkin :  I  might  say,  element,  but  the  word  is  over- 
worn. [_Eocit, 

Vio.     This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit: 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests. 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shews,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men's  folly  shewn,  quite  taints  their  wit. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aoub- 

Uxx££K. 

Sir  To.     Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.     And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.     Dieu  vous  garde.  Monsieur. 

Vio.     Et  vous  aussi;  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.     I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my  niece 
it  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir:  I  mean,  she 
18  the  list  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To,     Taste  your  legs,  sir  ;  put  them  to  motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than 
I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  tast€ 
my  legs. 
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Sir  To.     I  mean  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 
Vio.     I  will   answer  you  with  gait  and   entrance. 
But  we  are  prevented. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Mabia. 

Most   excellent   accomplished  lady,  the  heavens   rain 
odours  on  you ! 

Sir  And,     That   youth's  a  rare   courtier !     "  Rain 
odours  '* !  well ! 

Vio.     My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  youi 
own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.    "  Odours,  pregnant,  and  vouchsafed :  "  — 
1*11  get  *em  all  three  all  ready. 

Oli.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to 
my  hearing.  \_Exeunt  Sir  To.,  SiE  And.,  and  Mab 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Vio.    My  duty,  Madam,  and  most  humble  service, 

OH.     What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.    Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  Princess. 

Oli.     My  servant,  sir  !     'Twas  never  merry  world. 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment : 
You're  servant  to  the  Count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.    And   he   is   yours,   and   his   must  needs   be 
yours  ; 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant.  Madam. 

Oli.    For  him,  I  think  not  on  him :  for  his  thoughts, 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

Vio.    Madam,  1  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf :  — 

Oli.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you  ; 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him : 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady,  — 
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Oli,     Qvve  me  leave,  beseech  you :  I  did  send, 
Alter  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chale  of  you :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours.     What  might  you 

think  ? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  th*  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?      To  one  of  your 

receiving 
Enough  is  shewn ;  a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom, 
Hides  my  heart.     So  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.    I  pity  you, 

OH.  That's  a  degree  to  love, 

Vio,    No,  not  a  grise ;    for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof. 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

Oli.     Why,  then,  methinks,  *tis  time  to  smile  again : 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf! 

[^Clock  strikes. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you  : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 
Your  wife  i?  like  to  reap  a  proper  man.  — 
There  lies  your  way,  due  West. 

Vio.  Then  westward-hoe : 

Grace  and  good  disposition  *tend  your  ladyship ! 
You'll  nothing.  Madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

Oli.     Stay : 

1  pr*ythee  tell  me  what  thou  think* st  of  me. 

Vio.    That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are 
Oli.     If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 
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Vio,    Then  think  you  right ;  1  am  not  what  I  am. 

Oli»     I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be! 

Vio.    Would  it  be  better,  Madam,  *than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might ;   for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

on,     O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murth'rous  guilt  shews  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid  :  Love's  night  is  noon 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  Spring, 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause. 
For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter ;  — 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is   better. 

Vio.     By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 
And  that  no  woman  has ;   nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  Madam ;   never  more 
Will  1  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

OH.     Yet   come  again  :    for  thou,  perhaps,  may'st 
move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

lExeuni. 

Scene  II. 

A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aoue-chebk, 

and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.     No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 
Sir  To.     Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 
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Fah.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  Sir  An- 
drew. 

Sir  And,  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  fa- 
rours  to  the  Count's  servingman  than  ever  she  be- 
Btow'd  upon  me  ;  I  saw  't  i'  th*  orchard. 

Sir  To,  Did  she  see  [thee]  the  while,  old  boy? 
tell  me  that. 

Sir  And,     As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab,  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her 
toward  you. 

Sir  And,     'Slight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o'  me  ? 

Fob,  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To,  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men  sinxse 
before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab,  She  did  shew  favour  to  the  youth  in  your 
sight  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dor- 
mouse valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brim- 
stone in  your  liver.  You  should  then  have  accosted 
her  ;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the 
mint,  you  should  have  bang'd  the  youth  into  dumb- 
ness. This  was  look'd  for  at  your  hand,  and  this 
was  balk'd :  the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you 
let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sail'd  into  the 
north  of  my  lady's  opinion  ;  where  you  will  hang  like 
an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless  you  do  re- 
deem it  by  some  laudable  attempt  either  of  valour  or 
policy. 

Sir  And,  An  't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  val- 
our; for  policy  I  hate:  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist 
as  a  politician. 

Sir  To,     Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon 

the  basis  of  valour.     Challenge  me  the  Count's  youth 

lo   fight  with  him ;    hurt  him  in  eleven  places  ;    mj 

niece  shall  take  note  of  it:   and  assure  thyself  there 

m2 
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is  no  love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in 
man's  commendation  with  woman  than  report  of 
valour. 

Fob,     There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge 
to  him  ? 

&ir  To.  Qo,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand :  be  curst 
and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  elo- 
quent and  full  of  invention ;  taunt  him  with  the  li- 
cense of  ink ;  if  thou  thou'st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall 
not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy 
sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enough 
for  the  Bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em  down ;  go 
about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ;  though 
thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter.     About  it. 

Sir  And,     Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To,     We'll  call  thee  at  the  cuhiculo.     Go. 

\_Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fah.     This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad ;  some  two 
thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fah.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him :  but 
you'll  not  deliver  't  ? 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means, 
stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think  oxen  and 
wain-ropes  cannot  hale  them  together.  For  Andrew, 
if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood  in 
his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the 
rest  of  th'  anatomy. 

Fob.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his 
visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Mabia. 

Sir  To.  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine 
comes. 
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Mar,  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  your- 
self into  Rti^^ches,  follow  me :  yond'  gull  Malvolio  is 
turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado ;  for  there  is  no 
Christian  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing  right- 
ly, can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  gross- 
ness.     He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To,     And  cros8-garter*d  ? 

Mar,  Most  villainously  ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps 
a  school  i'  th'  church.  —  I  have  dogg*d  him  like  his 
murtherer :  he  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter 
that  I  dropp'd  to  betray  him.  He  does  smile  his 
face  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Indies :  you  have  not  seen 
such  a  thing  as  *tis  ;  I  can  hardly .  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him;  if 
•he  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take  *t  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To,     Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

[^ExeunU 

Scene  III. 
A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Seb,     I  would  not  by  my  will  have  troubled  you; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant,     I  could  not  stay  behind  you ;    my  desire. 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage,) 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts  ;    which,  to  a  strangerj 
Unguided,  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospi table.     My  willing  love. 
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The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  yonr  pursuit. 

Seh,  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks, 
And  thanks :    and  very  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay ; 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
Ycu  should  find  better  dealing.     What's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 

Ant,     To-morrow,    sir  ;    best,    first,    go    see    your 
lodging. 

Seh,     I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night; 
I  pray  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes. 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would  you'd  pardon  me ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets  : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  Count  his  galleys, 
I  did  some  service  ;  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answcr'd. 

Seh,     Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 

Ant,     Th'  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel. 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer' d  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;   which,  for  traffic's  sake. 
Most  of  our  city  did  :    only  myself  stood  out : 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seh.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant,    It  doth  not  fit  me.  Hold,  sir,  here's  my  purse ; 
In  the  South  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge :   I  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  knowledge 
With  viewing  of  the  town  ;  there  shall  you  have  me. 
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Seb,     Why  I  your  purse  ? 

AtU,    Haply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase ;    and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb,     I'll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you 
For  an  hour. 

Ant.         To  th'  Elephant. — 

Seb.  I  do  remember.      [^Exeunt, 


SgEKE    IV. 
Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Mabia. 

OH.     1  have  sent  after  him.     He  says  he'll  come ; 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?    what  bestow  of  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd  or  borrowed. 
I  speak  too  loud.  — 

Where  is  Malvelio  ?  —  he  is  sad,  and  civil. 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes ;  — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar.  He's  coming.  Madam  ;  but  in  very  strange 
knanner.     He  is  sure  possess' d,  Madam. 

OH,     Why,  what's  the  matter  ?    does  he  rave  ? 

Mar.  No,  Madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile : 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard  about 
you,  if  he  come ;  for,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in  's 
wits. 

Oli.     Go  call  him  hither.  —  I  am  as  mad  as  he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.    Sweet  lady    ho,  ho  !      [^Smiles  fantastically. 
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OIL     Smil'st  thou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mai,  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad.  Tliis  does  make 
some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering. 
But  what  of  that  ?  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is 
with  nie  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is :  "  Please  one, 
and  please  alL^* 

Oli,  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my 
legs.  —  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall 
be  executed.  I  think,  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman 
hand. 

Oli,     Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai,  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweetheart ;  and  I'll  come  to 
thee. 

Oli,  God  comfort  thee  !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so, 
and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  ? 

Mar,    How  do  you,  Malvolio  } 

Mai,  At  your  request  ?  Yes  ;  nightingales  answer 
daws. 

Mar,  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  bold* 
ness  before  my  lady  ? 

Mai.  *'  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness : "  —  'twas  well 
writ. 

Oli,     What  mean'st  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.    "  Some  are  horn  great,^  — 

Oli,     Ha  ? 

Mai.    "  Some  achieve  greatness,*^  — 

Oli,     What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mai.    *'  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

Oli,     Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

Mai.  "  Remember,  who  commended  thy  yellow  stock* 
ings  ;''  — 

Oli,     My    yellow   stockings ! 
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Mai.  ^*  And  wish'd  to  see  thee  cross-gartered  J* 

on.  Cross- garter' d  ! 

Mai.  *'  Go  to :  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to 

leso;''  — 

01%.  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai.  "  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still.** 

OH.  Why,  this  is  very  Midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Ccunt 
Orsino's  is  returned  ;  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back : 
he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

OH.  I'll  come  to  him.  [_Exit  Servant.]  Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  look'd  to.  Where's  my 
cousin  Toby  ?  Let  some  of  my  people  have  a  special 
care  of  him ;  I  would  not  have  him  miscarry  for  the 
half  of  my  dowry.  \_Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no 
worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  This  con- 
curs directly  with  the  letter :  she  sends  him  on  pur* 
pose,  that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  for  she 
incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  "  Cast  thy  humble 
slough,'*  says  she  ;  —  "  ie  opposite  with  a  kinsman, 
surly  with  servants,  —  let  thy  tongue  tang  with  argu- 
ments of  state^  —  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singu- 
larity ;  "  —  and,  consequently,  sets  down  the  manner 
how;  as,  a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow 
tongue,  in  the  habit  of  <»ome  sir  of  note,  and  so 
forth.  I  have  lim'd  her ;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and 
Jove  make  me  thankful  1  And,  when  she  went  away 
now,  "  Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to  :  "  Fellow  !  not 
Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why, 
every  thing  adheres  together  ;  that  no  drachm  of  a 
•cruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  in- 
credulous or  unsafe  circumstance, — what  can  be  said? 
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—  nothing,  that  can  be,  can  come  between  me  and  the 
full  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the 
doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanc- 
tity ?  If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little, 
and  Legion  himself  possessed  him,  yet  I'll  speak  to 
him. 

Fab,  Here  he  is,  here  he  is.  —  How  is't  with  you, 
sir?    how  is't  with  you,  man? 

Mai.  Go  off;  I  discard  you;  let  me  enjoy  my 
private;    go  off. 

Mar,  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him ! 
did  not  I  tell  you  ?  —  Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you 
to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai.     Ah,  ha  !    does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To,  Go  to,  go  to  ;  peace,  peace,  we  must  deal 
gently  with  him ;  let  me  alone.  How  do  you,  Mal- 
volio  ?  how  is't  with  you  ?  What,  man  ?  defy  the 
Devil :    consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.     Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar.  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  Devil,  how 
he  takes  it  at  heart !     Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitch'd  ! 

Fab.     Carry  his  water  to  th'  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for  more 
than  ril  say. 

Mai.     How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar.     O  lord! 

Sir  To.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is  not  the 
way.  Do  you  not  see  you  move  him?  let  me  alone 
with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness  ;  gently,  gently  ;  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  us'd. 
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&V  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock?  how  dost 
thou,  chuck  ? 

Md.     Sir  ? 

&V  To.  Ay,  biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man ; 
it  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan : 
Hang  him,  foul  collier ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  Sir  Toby, 
get  him  to  pray. 

Mai.     My  prayers,  minx? 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  god- 
liness. 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shal* 
low  things :  I  am  not  of  your  element ;  you  shall 
know  more  hereafter.  ^Exit. 

Sir  To.     Is't  possible? 

Fah.  If  this  were  play*d  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could 
condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection 
of  the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take 
air,  and  taint. 

Fab.     Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar.    The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark-room,  and 
bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he's 
mad :  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure,  and  his 
penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath, 
prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him :  at  which  time  we 
will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for 
a  finder  of  madmen.     But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Fah.     More  matter  for  a  May  morning.  ' 
Sir  And.     Here's  the  challenge,  read  it ;  I  warrant 
there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in't. 

VOL.    V.  N 
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Fab,     Is't  BO  saucy? 

Sir  And,     Ay,  is't,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read* 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  \_Reads.']  "  Youth,  tohatsoever 
thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow.'* 

Fab,     Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  "  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind^ 
why  I  do  call  thee  so ;  for  I  will  shew  thee  no  reason 

for  'tr 

Fab,  A  good  note  :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow 
of  the  law. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  conCst  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  and  in 
my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly:  but  thou  liest  in  thy 
throat ;  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for^"* 

Fab,     Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense  — 

less. 

Sir  To.     "  /  will  waylay  thee  going  home ;  where  if 

it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me,'*  — 

Fah,     Good. 

Sir  To.  "  —  thou  kilVst  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  vil* 
lain,^* 

Fab,  Still  you  keep  o*  the  windy  side  of  the  law : 
Good. 

Sir  To.  "  Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  have  mercy 
upon  one  of  our  souls  I  He  may  have  mercy  upon 
mine ;  but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself 
Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy, 

Andrew  Ague-cheek,''  — 
—  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot :  I'll 
give  't  him. 

Mar,  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for 't ;  he 
is  now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by 
and  by  depart. 

Sir  To.'  Go,  Sir  Andrew  :  scout  me  for  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailie :  so  soon  as 
ever   thou    seest  him,   draw;    and,   as  thou  drawest, 
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swear  horrible ;  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  that  a  ter- 
rible oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged 
oflf,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  than  ever  proof 
itself  would  have  earn*d  him.     Away. 

Sir  And,  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [^Exit, 
Sir  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter  ;  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to 
be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding ;  his  employment 
between  his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less ; 
therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant, 
will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth,  'he  will  find  it 
comes  from  a  clod-pole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his 
challenge  by  word  of  mouth;  set  upon  Ague-cheek 
a  notable  report  of  valour ;  and  drive  the  gentleman 
(as  I  know  his  youth  will  aptly  receive  it)  into  a 
most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  im- 
petuosity. This  will  so  fright  them  both,  that  they 
will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Viola. 

Fob.     Here  he  comes  with  your  niece :   give  them 
way,  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To,     I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  hor- 
rid message  for  a  challenge. 

[^Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Mabia. 

on,     I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on  't ; 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
•That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Via,     With  the  same  *haviour  that  your  passion 
bears. 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs. 

OH,     Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  'tis  my  picture; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you  : 
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And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I'll  deny, 
That  honour,  sav*d,  may  upon  asking  give? 

Vio,     Nothing   but   this,   your   true   love  for  my 
master. 

on.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

on.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow.  Fare  thee  well ; 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  Hell.     [JEa^t 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.     Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.     And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to  t : 
of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him, 
I  know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despite, 
bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end  ; 
dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation;  for 
thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir,  I  am  sure;  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me  ;  my  remembrance  is  very  free  and 
clear  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you; 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake 
you  to  your  guard  ;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish 
man  withal. 

Vio.     I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  iie  ? 

5vif  To.  He  is  a  knight,  dubb'd  with  unhack'd  rapier, 
and  on  carpet  consideration ;  but  he  is  a  devil  in  pri- 
vate brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorc'd  three ; 
and  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable, 
that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death 
and  sepulchre  :  hob-nob  is  his  word  ;  give 't,  or  take 't 
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Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  de- 
sire some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I 
have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels 
purposely  on  others,  to  taste  th«ir  valour :  belike,  this 
is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
of  a  very  competent  injury ;  therefore,  get  you  on, 
and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the 
house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me  which  with 
as  much  safety  you  might  answer  him :  therefore,  on, 
or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked ;  for  meddle  you 
must,  that's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron  about 
you. 

Vio,  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech  you, 
do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight 
what  my  ofience  to  him  is  :  it  is  something  of  my 
negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

Sir  To,  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you 
by  this  gentleman  till  my  return.  \_Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Vio,     Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incens'd  against  you, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrament  ;  but  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  more. 

Vio.     I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read 
him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the 
proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most 
skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could 
possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria.  Will  you 
walk  towards  him  ?  1  will  make  your  peace  with 
him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for  't :  I  am 
one  that  would  rather  go  with  Sir  Priest  than  Sii 
Knight :  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle 

[^Exeunt. 
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Enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil ;  I  have  not 
Been  such  a  virago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier, 
scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck-in,  with 
such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable;  and  on 
the  answer,  he  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit 
the  ground  they  step  on.  They  say  he  has  been 
fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.     Pox  on 't,  I'll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified:. 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on  't ;  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him 
damn'd  ere  Fd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let  the 
matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my  horse,  grey  Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion.  Stand  here ;  make 
a  good  shew  on  't :  this  shall  end  without  the  per- 
dition of  souls.  \_Aside.'\  Marry,  I'll  ride  your  horse 
as  well  as  I  ride  you. 

Enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

I  have  his  horse  \_to  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel; 
I  have  persuaded  him  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fah.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him ;  and 
pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels 

Sir  To.  There's  no  remedy,  sir ;  he  will  fight  with 
you  for  's  oath  sake  :  marry,  he  hath  better  bethought 
him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to 
be  worth  talking  of ;  therefore  draw,  for  the  sup- 
portance  of  his  vow  ;  he  protests  he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Vio.  Pray  God  defend  me  !  \_Aside.']  A  little  thing 
would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  rnan. 

Fah.     Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.     Come,   Sir  Andrew,   there's    no   remedy ; 
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the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you :    he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it ; 
but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.     Come  on :   to  't. 
Sir  And,     Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath.     [^Dratos. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Vio,    I  do  assure  you  'tis  against  my  will.    \_Draw8, 

Ant,     Put  up  your  sword.  —  If  this   young  gen- 
tleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  m^ ; 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.      \_Drawing, 

Sir  To.     You,  sir  ?   why,  what  are  you  ? 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for 
you.  [^Draws. 

Enter  two  Officers. 

Fab.  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold  ;  here  come  the 
officers. 

Sir  To.     [To  Antonio.]     I'll  be  with  you  anon. 

Vio.  [  To  Sir  Andrew.]  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword 
up,  if  you  please. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ;  —  and,  for  that  I 
promis'd  you,  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word :  he  will 
bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well. 

1  Officer.     This  is  the  man ;  do  thy  office. 

2  Off.     Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  Count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Off.     No,  sir,  no  jot;   I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away  ;  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey.  —  This  comes  with  seeking  you; 
But  there's  no  remedy ;    I  shall  answer  it. 
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What  will  you  do  ?     Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse :    i1  grieves  me 
Much  more,  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  jou, 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz*d; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  Off,     Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant,    I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio.     What  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  shew*d  me  here. 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble. 
Out  of  mj  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something.     My  having  is  not  much; 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there's  half  my  coffer. 

Ant,  Will  you  deny  me  now? 

Is  't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?     Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio,  I  know  of  none  ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant,  O  Heavens  themselves  ! 

2  Off,     Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant,     Let  me  speak  a  little.     This  youth  that  you 
see  here, 
I  snatch' d  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love,  — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1  Off,    What's  that  to  us  ?  the  time  goes  by ;  away. 
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Ant.     But,  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  !  — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. — 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform' d  but  the  unkind. 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;    but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  Devil. 

1  Of.     The  man  grows  mad;    away  with  him. 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.     Lead  me  on.         [_Exeunt  Officers  with  Ant. 

Vio.     Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion  £y, 
That  he  believes  himself;    so  do  not  I. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you  ! 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  Knight;  come  hither,  Fa- 
bian; we'll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most 
sage  saws. 

Vio.     He  nam'd  Sebastian;    I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass;  even  such,  and  so. 
In  favour  was  my  brother,  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, 
For  him  I  imitate.     O,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love  !   [_Extt. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a 
coward  than  a  hare :  his  dishonesty  appears  in  leav- 
ing his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying  him ; 
and  for  his  co wardship  ask  Fabian. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious 
in  it. 

Sir  And.     'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do,  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy 
■word. 

Sir  And.     An  I  do  not,  —  [£aM7. 

Fab.     Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Sir  To.    I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  nothing  yet. 

[Exeunt, 
x2 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

WILL  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent 
for  you  ? 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow;  let 
me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith !  No,  I  do  not  know 
you ;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid 
you  come  speak  with  her  ;  nor  your  name  is  not 
Master  Cesario  ;  nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither.  — 
Nothing  that  is  so,  is  so. 

Seb.     I  pr'ythee  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else: 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly  !  he  has  heard  that  word  of 
some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  Fool.  Vent 
my  folly  !  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubberly  word  will 
prove  a  cockney.  —  I  pr'ythee  now,  ungird  thy  strange- 
ness, and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady ;  shall 
I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art  coming.^ 

Seb.     I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me ; 
There's  money  for  thee  ;  if  you  tarry  longer 
1  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo,  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand :  — 
these  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves 
a  good  report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase. 

Enter  Sir  Andkew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabtan 

Sir  And,  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there's 
for  you.  [^Striking  Sebastian. 
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Seb.  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there : 
Are  all  the  people  mad  ? 

\Beating  Sir  Andrew  with  his  sword. 

Sir  To,  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er 
the  house. 

Clo,  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight :  I  would 
not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  twopence.     \_Exit. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir ;  hold.    [Holding  Sebastian. 

Sir  And,  Nay,  let  him  alone,  Til  go  another  way 
to  work  with  him ;  I'll  have  an  action  of  battery 
against  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria;  though 
I*  struck  him  first,  yet  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb,     Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To,  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come, 
my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well 
flesh' d  ;  come  on. 

Seb,     I  will  be  free  from  thee.   What  would' st  thou 
now  ? 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  To,     What,  what }     Nay,  then  I  must  have  an 

ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

\_Draws. 
Enter  Olivia. 

Oli,     Hold,  Toby  ;  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold. 

Sir  To,     Madam  ? 

Oli,     Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?     Ungracious  wretch. 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach' d  !  out  of  my  sight ! 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario  !  — 
Budesby,  begone!  —  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabian 
I^t  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
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This  ruffian  hath  botch' d  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this ;  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go : 
Do  not  deny.     Beshrew  his  soul  for  me, 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seh.     What  relish  is  in  this  ?  how  runs  the  stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream : 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep ! 

on.     Nay,  come,  I  pr'ythee.     'Would  thou'dst  be 
rul'd  by  me  ! 

Seb.     Madam,  I  will. 

Oil,  O,  say  so,  and  so  be  !     {^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. 
A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee  put  on  this  gown,  and  this 
beard :  make  him  believe  thou  ai;t  Sir  Topas  the  cu- 
rate :   do  it  quickly :   I'll  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst. 

[^Exit  Maeia. 

Clo.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble 
myself  in  't ;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever 
dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not  tall  enough 
to  become  the  function  well,  nor  lean  enough  to  be 
thought  a  good  student ;  but  to  be  said,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly,  as  to 
say,  ci  careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.  The  com- 
petitors enter. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To,     Jove  bless  thee,  Master  Parson. 

Clo.     Bonos  dieSs  Sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  hermit 
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of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily 
said  to  a  niece  of  King  Gorboduc,  "  That  that  is,  is :  " 
so  I,  being  Master  Parson,  am  Master  Parson :  For 
what  is  that,  but  that  ?    and  is,  but  is  ? 

Sir  To,     To  him.  Sir  Topas. 

Clo,     What,  ho,  I  say,  —  Peace  in  this  prison  ! 

Sir  To.   The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

Mat,     \_In  an  inner  chamber.']     Who  calls  there? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
Malvolio  the  lunatic. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas,  go 
to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  !  how  vexest  thou  this 
man !  talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies } 

Sir  To.     Well  said,  Master  Parson. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged : 
good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad  ;  they  have 
laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Satan  !  I  call  thee  by 
the  most  modest  terms ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gen- 
tle ones  that  will  use  the  Devil  himself  with  cour- 
tesy.     Say'st  thou,  that  house  is  dark  ? 

Mai.     As  Hell,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows,  transparent  as 
barricadoes,  and  the  clear  stories  towards  the  south- 
north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony  ;  and  yet  complainest 
thou  of  obstruction  ? 

Mai.  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas  ;  I  say  to  you, 
this  house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say,  there  is  no  dark- 
ness but  ignorance;  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled 
than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mai  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance, 
though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  Hell ;  and  I  say, 
there  was   never   man   thus   abus'd :    I  am  no  more 
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mad  than  you  are ;  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  con- 
stant question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concern- 
ing wild- fowl  ? 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply 
inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo,     What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion? 

MaL  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  ap- 
prove his  opinion. 

Clo,  Fare  thee  well:  remain  thou  still  in  dark- 
ness. Thou  shalt  hold  th'  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere 
I  will  allow  of  thy  wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  wood- 
cock, lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam. 
Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.     Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas, — 

Sir  To.     My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas ! 

Clo.     Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar,  Thou  mightest  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard  and  gown :    he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To,  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring 
me  word  how  thou  findest  him :  I  would  we  were 
well  rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  convenient- 
ly deliver' d,  I  would  he  were;  for  I  am  now  so  far 
In  offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with 
any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by  and 
by  to  my  chamber.  \_Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Mabia. 

Clo.     "  Hey  Robin,  Jolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does.^*         [Singing. 

Mai.    Fool, — 

Clo.     "  My  lady  is  unkind^  perdy,** 

Mai.    Fool, — 

Clo.     '*  Alas,  why  is  she  so  7  *' 

Mai.    Fool,  I  say ;  — 

Clo.     '*  She  loves  another  "  —  Who  calls,  ha  ? 

Mai,    Good  Fool,  as   ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well 
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at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thank 
(ul  to  thee  for't. 

Clo.     Master  Malvolio  ! 

Mah   Ay,  good  Fool. 

Clo,    Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits  ? 

Mai,  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously 
ibu8*d.     I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  Fool,  as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad,  indeed,  if 
you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai,  They  have  here  propertied  me  ;  keep  me  in 
darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses^,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  face  me  ftut  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say  ;  the  minister  is 
here.  —  Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  Heavens  re- 
store I  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain 
bibble-babble. 

Mai,    Sir  Topas,  — 

Clo,  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow.  — 
Who,  I,  sir  ?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'  wi'  you,  good  Sir 
Topas.  —  Marry,  amen.  —  I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

Mai.    Fool,  Fool,  Fool,  I  say,  — 

Clo,  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir  ? 
I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mai.  Good  Fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some 
paper ;  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any 
man  in  Ill3rria. 

Clo.     Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir ! 

Mai  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  Fool,  some  ink, 
paper,  and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down 
to  my  lady;  it  shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever 
the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo,  I  will  help  you  to  't.  But  tell  me  true,  are 
vou  not  mad  indeed  ?   or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ? 

Mai,     Believe  me,  I  am  not ;    I  tell  thee  true. 
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Clo,  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see 
his  brains.     1  will  fetch  you  ligbt,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mai,  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree  : 
1  pr'ythee,  be  gone. 

Clo.  1  am  gone,  sir^ 

And  anon,  sir^ 
Til  he  with  you  again. 

In  a  trice. 

Like  to  the  old  Vice, 
Your  need  to  sustain ; 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  vrrath. 

Cries,  Ah  ha!  to  the  Devil : 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 
Adieu,  goodman  Devil. 

[ExU. 

Scene  III. 
Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seh,     This  is  the  air;   that  is  the  glorious  sun, 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel 't,  and  see 't ; 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant: 
Yet  there  he  was  ;   and  there  I  found  this  credit. 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service ; 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
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So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust,  but  that  I  am  mad. 
Or  else  the  lady's  mad :   yet,  if  'twere  so, 
She   could   not   sway  her   house,  command   her   fol- 
lowers. 
Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  despatch. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 
As,  I  perceive,  she  does.     There's  something  in  't 
That  is  deceivable.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

OH.     Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.    If  you  mean 
well. 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by:   there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.     He  shall  conceal  it, 
While  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note, 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.  —  What  do  you  say  ? 

Seb,     I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you , 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

OIL     Then    lead    the    way,   good   Father  :  —  and 
heavens  so  shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine. 

[Exeunt. 

VOL.   V.  o 
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ACT   V. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fabian. 

NOW,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Clo.     Good   Master  Fabian,  grant   me   anothei 
request. 

Fab.    Any  thing. 

Clo.     Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fab.    This  is,  to  give  a   dog,  and   in   recompense 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.     Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  friends  ? 

Clo.     Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well.  How  dost  thou,  my  good 
fellow  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the 
worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke.    Just  the  contrary  ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.     No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.     How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass 
of  me  ;  now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass : 
80  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge 
of  myself;  and  by  my  friends  I  am  abused:  so  that, 
conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four  negatives 
make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then  the  worse  foi 
my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.     Why,  this  is  excellent. 
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Clo,  By  my  troth,  sir,  no :  though  it  please  you 
to  be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me ;  there's 
gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double  dealing,  sir,  I 
would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Dtike.     O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  '  your  Grace '  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this 
once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it.  * 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a 
double  dealer ;   there's  another. 

Clo.  Prima,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play ;  and 
the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all ;  the  triplex, 
•ir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure  ;  or  the  bells  of  St. 
Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mind  :   One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at 
tnis  throw  :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here 
to  speak  with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it 
may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come 
again.  I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think 
that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness : 
but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your  bounty  take  a  nap ;  I 
will  awake  it  anon.  \^Exii  Clown. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Vio.     Here  comes   the   man,  sir,  that   did  rescae 
me. 

Duke.     That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear' d 
Ab  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk,  unprizable; 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 
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That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  — What's  the  mat- 
ter? 

1  Off.     Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix,  and  her  fraught,  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg: 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio,     He  did  me  kindness,  sir,  drew  on  my  side ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me. 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke,     Notable  pirate  !  thou  salt-water  thief! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies,. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear, 
Hast  made  thine  enemies? 

Ant,  Orsino,  noble  sir, . 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me: 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither: 
That  most  ingrateful  boy,  there,  by  your  side, 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem  :   a  wrack  past  hope  he  was : 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint ; 
All  his  in  dedication :   for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself,  (pure  for  his  love,) 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset ; 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning, 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger,) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance. 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing. 
While  one  would  wink ;  deni'd  me  mine  own  purse, 
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Which  I  hud  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio,  How  can  this  be? 

Duke,     When  came  he  to  this  town? 

Ant.     To-day,  my  lord;  and  for  three  months  be- 
fore, 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute* s  vacancy,) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

DukSf     Here   comes    the   Countess :    now   Heaven 
walks  on  Earth.  —  '^ 

But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon.  —  Take  him  aside. 

OH.     What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not 
,    have. 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ?  — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.     Madam  ? 

Duke.     Gracious  Olivia,  — 

Oli.    What  do  you  say,  Cesario? — Good  my  lord, — 

Vio.    My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

Oli.     If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord. 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

Oli.     Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.     What !   to  perverseness  ?   you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd    out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered !     What  shall  I  do  ? 

Oli.     Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  be- 
come him. 

Duke.     Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  Jo  it, 
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Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief,  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  1  love;    a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometime  savours  nobly  ?  —  But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  Heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. 
Come,  boy,  with  me ;    my  thoughts   are   ripe   in  mis- 
chief; 
I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  [^Going, 

Vio,     And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
T;o  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die.  , 

[^Follotoing. 

Oil.     Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vio,  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife: 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love! 

Oli.     Ah  me,  detested !   how  am  I  beguil'd  I 

Vio,     Who  does  beguile  you  ?   who   does   do  you 
wrong  ? 

Oli.     Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?     Is  it  so  long? 
Call  forth  the  holy  Father.  \_Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke,  Come  away.     [To  Viola. 

Oli,     Whither,  my  lord  ?     Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke,     Husband  ? 

Oli,  Ay,  husband,  can  he  that  deny? 

Duke,     Her  husband,  sirrah: 

Vio,  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 
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OU.     Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety: 
Fear  not,  Cesario;  take  thy  fortunes  up; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
Ajb  great  as  that  thou  fear'st.  —  O,  welcome,  Father ' 

Enter  Attendant  and  Priest. 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.     A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 
Confirm' d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony: 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
I  have  travelled  but  two  hours. 

Dttke.    O,  thou  dissembling  cub  !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow. 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Via,     My  lord,  I  do  protest,  — 

OK.  O,  do  not  swear; 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Andbew  Aoue-cheek,  loith  his  head 

broken. 

Sir  And.     For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon ;    send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 
OU.     What's  the  matter? 
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Sir  And,  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  cockscomb  too  :  for  the  love 
of  God,  your  help ;  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  1 
were  at  home. 

OH.     Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  Count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario.  We 
took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  Devil  in- 
cardinate. 

Duke.     My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings,  here  he  is  !  —  You  broke 
my  head  for  nothing  ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set 
on  to  do  't  by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.     Why  do    you  speak   to  me  ?     I  never   hurt 
you  : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  cockscomb  be  a  hurt,  you 
have  hurt  me ;  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody 
cockscomb. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunks  led  by  the  Clown. 

Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting :  you  shall  hear  more : 
but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled 
you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Duke.     How  now,  gentleman  ?  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one ;  he  has  hurt  me,  and 
there's  th'  end  on  't.  —  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon, 
sot  ? 

Clo.  O,  he's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone  ;  his 
eyes  were  set  at  eight  i'  th'  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy  measures 
paynim  :    I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

on.  Away  with  him.  Who  hath  made  this  tavoc 
with  them  ? 

Sir  And.  I'll  help  you.  Sir  Toby,  because  we'll  be 
dress' d  together. 
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Sir  To,  Will  you  help  an  ass-head,  and  a  coxcomb, 
and  a  knave  ?    a  thin-fac'd  knave,  a  gull  ? 

OIL  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd 
to.  [^Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andkew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb,     I  am  sorry.  Madam,  1  have  hurt  your  kins- 
man; 
But  bad  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit,  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  oflfended  you ; 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke,     One  face,   one  voice,   one   habit,  and   two 
persons  ; 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not. 

Seh.     Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio  ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortured  me. 
Since  I  have  lost  thee  ! 

Ant.     Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seh,  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.     How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself?  — 
An  apple,  cle^  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

OH.     Most  wonderful ! 

Seh.     Do  I  stand  there  ?     I  never  had  a  brother : 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devoured :  — 
Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me?       [To  Viola 
What  countryman  ?    what  name  ?   what  parentage  ? 

Vio.     Of  Messaline  :   Sebastian  was  my  father  : 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too  ; 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 

o2 
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If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb,  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed : 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad. 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say  —  Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola. 

Vio.     My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.     And  so  had  mine. 

Vio,     And   died   that    day  when   Viola    from    her 
birth 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years. 

Seb.     O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act. 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.     If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both. 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp' d  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump, 
That  I  am  Viola;    which  to  confirm, 
ril  bring  you  to  a  captain's  in  this  town. 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;   by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserved,  to  serve  this  noble  jDount : 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb.     So  comes  it.  Lady,  you  have  been  mistook : 

[To  Olivia. 
But  Nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceived. 
You  are  betroth' d  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.     Be  not  amaz'd  ;  right  noble  is  his  blood.  — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wrack : 
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Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times, 

ITo  Viola. 
Thou  never  should' st  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.     And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul. 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  firom  night. 

Duke,  Give  me  thy  hand; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.     The  Captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore, 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :    he,  upon  some  action. 
Is  now  in  durance;  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OK,      He    shall    enlarge  him.  —  Fetch    Malvolio 
hither :  — 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 

Enter  Clown,  toith  a  letter. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own. 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his.  — 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo,  Truly,  Madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the 
stave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do : 
has  here  writ  a  ^letter  to  you;  I  should  have  given 
it  you  to-day  morning,  but  as  a  madman's  epistles 
are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  when  they  are 
deliver*  d. 

OH.     Open  't  and  read  it. 

Clo,  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  Fool 
delivers  the  Madman :  —  **  By  the  Lord,  Madam,**  — 

on.     How  now,  art  thou  mad? 

Clo,  No,  Madam,  I  do  but  read  madness  :  an 
joar  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you 
most  allow  vox. 
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OIL    Pr'ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo,  So  I  do,  Madonna  ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits, 
is  to  read  thus  :  therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and 
give  ear. 

on.     Read  it  you,  sirrah.  [_To  Fabian. 

Fab.  [Reads.]  "  By  the  Lord,  Madam,  you  wrong 
me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it\  Though  you  have 
put  me  into  darkness,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin 
rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  a^ 
well  as  your  ladyship,  I  have  your  oton  letter  that 
induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on ;  vnth  the  which 
I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much 
shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  please.  I  leave  my  duty 
a  little   unthought  of,  and   speak  out   of  my  injury. 

"  The  madly  used         Malvolio." 

Oli.     Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.     Ay,  Madam. 

Duke.     This  savors  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oli.     See  him  delivered,  Fabian ;  bring  him  hither. 

[^Exit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thought  on. 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife. 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on  *t,  so  please  you. 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.     Madam,    I   am  most   apt*  t'  embrace   your 
oifer. 
Vour  master  quits  you ;    [to  Viola.]    and,  for  youi 

service  done  him. 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand ;  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oli.  A  sister  ?  —  You  are  she. 
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Enter  Fabian,  with  Malyolio. 

Duki,     Is  this  the  madman? 

Oli.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same : 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?     No. 

Mai.     Lady,   you   have.      Pray  you,   peruse   that 
letter: 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand ; 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase; 
Or  say,  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it  then  : 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter' d  to  you ; 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people : 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope. 
Why  have  you  suflfer'd  me  to  be  imprison' d. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on?   tell  me  why. 

Oli.     Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character : 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad  ;  thou  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presupposed 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee: 
But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause 
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Fah,  Good  Madam,  hear  me  speak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come, 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
Which  I  have  wonder' d  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not. 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  against  him :    Maria  writ 
The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance ; 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  follow' d, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge ; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh' d 
That  have  on  both  sides  pass'd. 

Oil,     Alas,  poor  fool !  how  have  they  baffled  thee  ! 

Clo,  Why,  "  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon 
them."  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude ;  one  Sir 
Topas,  sir ;  but  that's  all  one  :  —  *'  By  the  Lord, 
Fool,  I  am  not  mad  ;  "  —  But  do  you  remember  ? 
*'  Madam,  why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  ? 
an  you  smile  not,  he's  gagg'd."  And  thus  the  whirli- 
gig of  Time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mai,     I'll  be  reveng'd  on  the  whol«  pack  of  you. 

\_ExiL 

OIL     He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 

Duke,     Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace  : 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  Captain  yet ; 
When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.  —  Meantime,  sweet  sister, 
.We  will  not  part  from  hence.  —  Cesario,  come ; 
For  so  you  shall  be  while  you  are  a  man ; 
But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.       \_Exeunu 
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Song. 

Clo.   When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  hoy. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  ivind  and  the  rain^ 
A  foolish  thing  was  hut  a  toy. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas!  to  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  ram. 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive^ 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  hed. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  ram. 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  hegun. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 
And  'joe'll  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

[Exit. 


NOTES  ON  TWELFTH  NIGHT     OR, 
WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


ACT   FIRST. 


SCBNB  I. 


p,l$5.  ••—  like  the  sweet  sound'*: — Thus  the  original. 
Bowe  read  "the  sweet  toindf*'  and  Pope  "the  sweet 
south,"  which  latter  reading  has  hitherto  been  followed  by 
every  editor  except  Mr.  Knight.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  supposed  difEculty  in  the  original  text,  in  which 
the  effect,  that  is,  the  sweet  sound,  is  by  a  beautiful  me- 
tonymy put  for  the  cause  —  the  wind.  Mr.  Knight  re- 
marks that  the  question  between  *  sound '  and  *  south '  is, 
•*  which  is  the  better  word  ? "  There  is  no  such  question 
admissible.  If  in  the  place  of  *  sound '  there  were  some 
word  without  meaning,  or  even  with  a  meaning  incon- 
gruous with  the  tone  of  the  passage,  and  *  sound '  and 
« south  *  were  proposed  as  substitutes,  then,  indeed,  there 
would  be  a  question  as  to  which  is  the  better  word.  But 
'sound'  appears  in  the  authentic  text,  and,  to  say  the 
least,  is  comprehensible  and  appropriate,  and  is  therefore 
not  to  be  disturbed,  except  by  those  who  hold  that  Shake- 

2»eare  must  have  written  that  which  they  think  best, 
ut  did  Pope,  or  the  editors  who  have  followed  him,  ever 
lie  musing  on  the  sward  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  hear 
the  low,  sweet  hum  of  the  summer  air,  as  it  kissed  the 
coyly-shrinking  wild  flowers  upon  the  banks,  and  passed 
on,  loaded  wiUi  fragrance  from  the  sweet  salute  ?  If 
they  ever  did,  how  could  they  make  this  change  of 
« sound '  to  *  south  *  ?  and  if  they  never  did,  they  are  un- 
able to  entirely  appreciate  the  passage,  much  less  to  im- 
prove it.  Shakespeare  never  makes  the  south  an  odor- 
bringing  wind.  He  speaks  only  of  "the  foggy  south," 
••  the  contagion  of  the  south,"  "  the  spungy  south,"  "  the 
dew-dropping  south : "  expressions,  these,  not  at  all  de- 
scriptive of  the  wind  that  was  sighing  througl .  the  mem- 
ory of  the  lovesick  Duke. 
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p.  156.  **  And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds"  :  —  The 
allusion  is  to  Acta  on,  who,  while  returning  fix)m  the 
chase,  surprised  Diana  bathing,  and  being  changed  by 
her  into  a  stag,  was  in  that  condition  chased  and  brought 
down  by  his  own  hounds. 

it the  flock  of  all  affections  "  :  —  •  Flock '  is  used 

here  merely  as  a  collective  noun. 

"  Her  sweet  perfections^  —  with  one  self  king ! "  —  This 
passage  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  obscured  by  the  inteijec- 
tional  clause  "her  sweet  perfections,"  which,  however, 
must  be  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the  sovereign  thrones 
above  enumerated,  or,  in  other  words,  to  all  Olivia's  nat- 
ural qualities,  llie  liver,  brain,  and  heart  were  thought 
to  be,  respectively,  the  seats  of  passion,  intelligence,  and 
sentiment.  The  second  folio  has  **  Belf-same  king,"  which 
has  been  very  generally  adopted ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
modernizations  of  that  edition.  *  Self'  was  used  in  the 
sense  afterward  confined  to  *  self- same ; '  as,  for  instance, 
"  In  this  self  place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand."  3  Heti^ 
ry  VL,  Act  III.  Sc.  1.  "In  my  minde,  you  give  diuerse 
names  to  une  selfe  thing."  Guazzo's  Civile  Conversaiion, 
1586,  fol.  37.  'Perfections'  is  here  a  word  of  four  syl- 
lables. For  its  use  in  the  sense  which  it  has  here.  See 
3  Henty  VI.,  Act  III.  Sc.  2  : 

"  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty ; 

Her  words  do  shew  her  wit  incomparable ; 

All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty." 

Scene  II. 

p.  157.  "  —  and  those  poor  number  saved  with  you  "  :  —  Here 
*  number '  is  used  as  a  plural ;  as  if  the  phrase  were  *  those 
poor  people.'  Hitherto  in  modem  editions  *  sa-ved '  has 
been  printed  sav'dt  although  the  word  is  not  contracted 
in  the  original.  This  destroys  the  natural  rhythm,  which 
throws  the  accent  on  'with'  instead  of  *you,'  and,  by 
reducing  the  line  to  ten  alternately  unaccented  and  ac- 
cented syllables,  substitutes  a  formal  verse  for  one  much 
more  in  Shakespeare's  free  and  masterly  style. 

"  "A  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name  " :  —  an  allusion 
to  the  great  Italian  family,  the  Orsini,  with  whose  posi- 
tion Shakespeare  might  have  been  made  acquaint(*d  by 
some  of  his  travelled  Mends. 

p.  158.  " the  company  And  siyht  of  men  "  :  —  The  origi- 
nal has, 

"  she  hath  abjur'd  the  sight 
And  company  of  men." 
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But  as  this  gives  us  one  line  of  eight  syllables  and  the 
next  of  fourteen,  and  as  it  inverts  the  logical  order  of  the 
thought,  and  produces  an  anti-climax,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that,  as  Hanmer  suggested,  <  sight '  and  <  com- 
pany '  became  accidentally  transposed. 

p.  158.  "  And  might  not  be  delivered  " :  —  In  previous  modem 
editions  this  word  has  been  contracted,  *  delivered ; '  and 
thus  the  variety  of  a  rhythm,  often  introduced  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  third  foot,  has  been  lost. 

SOBNB  HL 

p.  159.  •«  —  let  her  except  before  excepted" :  —  a  whimsi- 
cal use  of  a  law  phrase — meaning,  <  those  things  being 
excepted  which  were  before  excepted,'  which  is  one  of 
the  numberless  evidences  of  Shakespeare's  familiarity 
with  the  forms  of  that  profession. 

p.  160.     •* th'  viol'de-gamboyB  " ;  —  The  violdagamba,  which 

has  been  supplanted  by  the  violoncello,  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was,  like  the  latter  instrument,  held  between  the 
legs — gamba  being  Italian  for  <  leg.'  It  was  much  in  fash- 
ion among  the  complete  men  of  Shakespeare's  day.  Sir 
Piercie  Shafion  longs  for  his,  to  the  delectation  of  Mary 
Avenel. 

" the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling  "  :  —  that  is, 

*  the  taste  he  hath  for  quarrelling '  — gusto  being  Italian 
for  *  taste.' 

" a  coward,  and  a  coystril"  : —  Coystrils  or  coi- 

streUs  were  the  followers  of  an  army,  its  unwarlike  at- 
tendants. Toilet  says  a  coystril  is  a  paltry  groom,  one 
only  fit  to  carry  arms,  but  not  to  use  them. 

" like  a  parish  top" :  —  It  was  common  to  have  a 

large  whipping  top  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  of  a 
pansh  at  a  period  when  much  time  was  spent  in  healthful 
sport  and  none  in  reading  foolish  fiction,  prurient  po- 
lice reports,  and  the  wordy  bickerings  of  party  politics. 

"  What,  wench !  Castiliano-vulgo  " : — Warburton  eon- 
jectured  that  **  we  should  read  volto.  In  English,  put  on 
TOUT  Castilian  countenance ;  that  is,  your  grave,  solemn 
looks."  The  remainder  of  the  speech,  **for  here  com^ 
Sir  Andrew  Agae-face"  confirms  the  supx)08ition  that 
iuch  is  Sir  Toby's  meaning ;  but  he  was  probably  not  up 
in  his  Italian,  and  the  text  need  not  be  disturbed.  Mr. 
Singer  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  Hall's  Satires  which 
•     oonfirms  this  interpretation :  — 
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••  —    He  can  kiss  his  hand  in  gree, 
And  with  good  grace  bow  it  below  tiie  knee, 
Or  make  a  Spanish  face,  with  fawning  cheer,"  &c. 

p .  160.  "  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost " :  —  This  word  was  not 
often  used  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  Sir  Andrew  might 
with  probability  be  represented  as  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 

(^161.  «*  An  thou  let  part  so  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has 
**  an  thou  let  her  part  so,"  which  is  possibly  the  genuine 
text.  But  it  was  quite  common  in  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  Shakespeare's  time  to  leave  a  pronoun,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  to  be  understood. 

"         « It's  dry,  sir  " :  — A  dry  hand  was  considered  aa 

an  indication  of  a  lack  of  manly  vigor. 

"         " I'm  a  great  ecUer  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does 

harm  to  my  wit "  ;  —  This  notion  was  entertained  by  some 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  had  been  broached  before. 
<*  Galen  ai!irmeth  y*  biefe  maketh  grosse  bloude  and  en- 
gendreth  melancholic,  especially  if  it  be  much  eaten,  and 
if  such  as  doe  eat  it  be  of  melancholy  complexion."  Tlie 
Hauen  of  Health,  4to.  1584,  p.  114. 

p.  162.     *« it  will  not  curl  by  nature  "  :  —  The  original  has 

**cool  my  nature."  The  obvious  correction  was  left  for 
Theobald  to  make. 

"         «* the  Count  himself"  :  —  It  will  be  observed  that 

Orsino  is  called  both  Duke  and  Count.  This  is  probably 
the  result  of  mere  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
who  only  wished  to  represent  this  personage  as  of  high 
rank.  But  possibly  the  play  was  revised  after  it  was 
first  written,  and  a  change  made  in  the  title,  which  was 
inadvertently  left  incomplete. 

p.  163.  ** like  Mistress  MalFs  picture  "  :  —  In  Shake- 
speare's time  it  was  the  custom  to  hang  curtains  before 
pictures  —  an  illustration  of  which  is  foimd  in  the  last 
Scene  of  this  very  play,  where  Olivia,  unveiling,  says  to 
Viola,  "  we  will  draw  the  curtain  and  show  you  the  pic- 
ture." Mistress  Mall's  (or  Moll's)  picture  appears  to  be 
named  merely  as  a  type  of  female  portraits,  which  were 
carefully  preserved  from  dust  —  Mary  being  the  common- 
est of  all  names  for  women.  But  the  commentators  find 
an  allusion  to  a  notorious  thief  and  prostitute,  contem- 
porary Tvith  Shakespeare,  whose  name  was  Mary  Frith, 
but  who  was  known  as  Moll  Cutpurse.  She  was  at  once 
a  seeming  hermaphrodite,  a  prostitute,  a  bawd,  a  fortune- 
teller, a  bully,  a  thief,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  a 
forger,  and  gloried  in  having  been  the  first  woman  in  Eu- 
rope to  smoke  tobacco.  On  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
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pany,  August,  1610,  is  entered  A  Booke  called  the  Madde 
Praneke  (^  Merry  Mall  of  the  Bankaidet  with  her  Walks  in 
Mdn'M  Apparel,  and  to  what  Purpose,  Written  by  John 
Day.  Middleton  and  Decker  wrote  a  comedy,  of  which 
she  is  the  heroine,  called  The  Roaring  Girle,  or  Moll  Out- 
Purse  ;  as  it  hath  beene  lately  acted  on  the  Fortune  Stage,  by 
the  Prince  his  Players,  1611.  (See  Dyce's  Edition  of  Mid- 
dleton's  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  423.)  The  frontispiece  to  it  con- 
tains a  full-length  portrait  of  her  in  man's  clothes,  smok- 
ing tobacco.  Nathaniel  Field,  in  his  Amends  for  Ladies,  a 
play  published  in  1618,  also  describes  her.  She  was  bom 
in  1584,  and  died  in  1659.  Thus  notorious,  it  is  possible 
that  she  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  under  consideration, 
though  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  supposing  this 
to  be  the  case ;  and  her  portrait  would  hardly  be  painted 
in  a  style  to  require  the  protection  of  a  curtain,  or  she  be 
referred  to  as  Mistress  Mall. 

H.  163.     " go  to  church  in  a  galliard,**  &c. :  — A  galliard 

was  a  lively  dance,  *<  lighter  and  more  stirring  than  the 
pavan ; "  the  coranto  was  also  a  lively  dance  for  two  per- 
sons "  traversing  and  nmning  like  our  country  dance ;  " 
a  cinque-pace  (which  Sir  Toby,  for  the  sake  of  an  obvious 
pun,  calls  *  sink-apace')  was  a  dance  the  steps  of  which 
were  regulated  by  the  number  five.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  the  first  prefatory  letter  to  Bamaby  Rich's 
Farewell  to  Military  Profession  distinguishes  the  style  of 
two  of  the  dances.  **  Our  galliardes  are  so  curious,  that 
thei  are  not  for  my  daunsyng  for  thei  are  so  full  of  trickes 
and  toumes,  that  he  whiche  hath  no  more  but  the  plaine 
sinquepace  is  no  better  accoumpted  of  than  a  verie  boii- 
gler."     P.  4,  Shakespeare  Society's  Reprint. 

«* a  damask' colour* d  stock  "  :  —  The  original  has 

"  a  dam'd  colourd  stock."  Pope  read  "^ame-colour'd," 
and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  •♦  rftm- coloured."  Either 
color  is  appropriate ;  but  not  more  so  than  •  damask,'  (Mr. 
Knight's  correction,)  and  the  latter  word  conforms  most 
neany  to  the  origin £d  text.  Flame- color,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  a  conmion  tint  for  outer  garments  of  all  sorts 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  long  after.  See  the  following 
among  numerous  instances  in  which  such  are  mentioned  : 
"  Frip,  Lent  to  Master  Andrew  Lucifer  upon  his  flame- 
ooloured  doublet  and  blue  taffeta  hose,"  &c.  Middleton'a 
Your  Five  Gallants,  (1607,)  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  p.  214,  ed.  Dyce. 
"  This.  You  said  as  much  to  the  flame-colour' d  petticoat 
in  New  Spring  Garden."  Sedley's  BeUamira,  Act  III. 
p.  28,  4to.  1687.  The  long  stockings  worn  by  our  ances- 
tors were  called  stocks, 

'  *•  Taurus  t  that's  sides  and  heart "  :  —  As  almanacs  are 
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Atill  published  in  this  country  mth  a  print  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  arranged  ai'ound  a  human  anatomy,  and 
mth  lines  drawn  from  the  former  to  those  parts  of  tlie  lat- 
ter over  which  medical  astrology  assigns  them  control,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  expliun  farther  Sir  Andreto's  fusion. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  164.     « shrill  in  sound":— The  original  has  « shrill 

and  sound  "  —  an  error  which  has  hitherto  most  strangely 
been  left  uncorrected,  the  editors  putting  a  comma  5ter 
*  shrill.'  The  Duke  has  no  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
soundness  of  Viola's  voice ;  but  rather  the  contrary.  He 
tells  her  that  the  sound  of  her  voice  is  shrill,  like  that  of 
a  maiden's. 

Scene  V. 

p.  165.  «*  Enter  .  .  .  Cloion  "  :  —  This  Clown  is  the  allowed, 
domestic  Fool,  or,  rather.  Jester.  He  depends  for  favor 
not  upon  his  affectation  of  simplicity,  but  upon  his  im- 
pertinence and  Ms  wit.  His  name,  as  we  learn  afterward, 
is  Feste ;  and  he  would  seem  to  have  almost  as  good  a 
right  to  it  as  Touchstone  has  to  his.  See  the  Note  on 
"the  Shrieve's  Fool."  Alt  a  WeU  that  Ends  Well, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

** needs  to  fear  no  colours  *' :  —  The  origin  of  this 

Ehrase  has  not  been  discovered,  and  it  appears  to  have 
een  used  with  some  latitude  of  meaning,  according  to 
the  combination  into  which  it  entered.  (See  Note  on 
«<  colourable  colours."  Love*s  Labour's  Zjost,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  2.)  It  has  been  supposed,  and  perhaps  with  some 
plausibility,  to  have  referred  at  first  to  martial  ensigns ; 
but  the  fear  which  it  is  used  to  express  seems  to  be  rather 
distrust  than  dread.  Maria's  assurance  to  the  Clown  that 
the  saying  was  bom  in  the  wars,  being  given  as  it  is,  has 
the  air  of  a  quibble,  and  makes  rather  against  this  sup- 
position. It  is  also  indicative  of  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  expression  even  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
when  it  had  probably  become  a  part  of  the  common  lan- 
guage, and  was  used  without  reference  to  its  first  signifi- 
cation. See  Note  on  "  since  you  set  up  your  rest."  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  U.  Sc.  1,  p.  121. 

" your  gaskins  fall "  :  —  Gaskins  were  a  sort  of 

loose  hose  or  breeches.  A  nether  garment  called  *  gally- 
gaskins '  is  still  worn  by  some  Englishmen.  Maria  puna 
upon  *  points,*  using  the  word  to  mean  the  tags  by  which 
the  upper  and  lower  garments  were  tied  together. 

p.  166.     <* that's  as  much  as  to  say,"  &c. : — The  origma" 
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has,  by  an  accidental  transposition  **  that's  as  much  to 
say  aa  I  were  not  motley,"  &c. 

p,  157,     ** no  better  than  the  fools'  zanies  ** :  —  Those  who 

have  happened  to  see  an  old  New  England  Primer,  with 
a  cut  of  a  Zany  for  the  Z,  need  not  be  told  that  Douce 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  zany  was  the  fool's  bawble. 
A  zany  was  a  fool's  fool,  or  a  clown  that  followed  a  tum- 
bler and  vaulter.  His  representative  is  to  be  found  in  the 
modem  circus. 

p.  168.  *• Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing  "  ;  —  *  Leas- 
ing '  is  the  old  word  for  *  lying  ; '  and  as  Olivia  under- 
take^  the  defence  of  his  calling,  the  Clotvn  prays  Mercury, 
the  god  of  liars,  to  enable  her  to  push  her  defence  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth.  *  Leasing '  appears  to  have  been 
used  to  convey  the  idea  of  falsehood  without  malice.  It 
was  measurably  synonymous  with  <  gabbling,'  which  is 
apt  to  run  into  lying.  "  Gabbynge,  or  lesynge,  Menda- 
eium,  mendacialum.**     Promptorium  Parvulorum, 

"         *« for  here  comes  one  of  thy  kin,"  &c. :  —  The 

original  has  <*  for  here  he  comes,"  &c.,  by  a  misprint 
which  RoWe  of  course  detected  and  corrected,  but  which 
has  been  since  restored:  why,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say ;  for  the  pronoun  can  here  refer  only  to  Olivias  son, 
who  was  in  the  condition  of  David  Copperjield^ s  sister. 
The  error  is  due  to  an  accidental  repetition  of  part  of  the 
previous  word. 

"  *«  A  plague  o'  these  pickle-herrings  !  "  —  Pickled  her- 
rings seem  to  have  been  a  customary  viand  at  a  debauch. 
Harvey  says  of  Robert  Greene,  the  dramatist,  that  he 
sickened  and  died,  "  not  of  the  plague  or  the  p — ,  as  a 
Gentleman  saide,  but  of  a  surfett  of  pickle  herringe  and 
remushe  wine."  Fovre  Letters^  1592,  p.  6,  apud  Rev.  A. 
Dyce. 

|ii  169.     «• like  a  sheriffs  post'*  :—  Of  old  a  sheriif  had 

two  ornamental  posts  before  his  door,  upon  which  some 
commentators  have  supposed  proclamations  were  set  up  ; 
but  they  were  probably  mere  marks  of  distinction,  some- 
what like  the  two  gas  lamps  at  the  door  of  a  New  York 
mayor. 

" as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod  or  a  codling" 

&C. :  —  Giiford  remarks,  in  a  Note  on  Jonson's  Aldie- 
mUt,  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  that  the  word  *  codling '  is  not  "neces- 
Morily  restricted  to  this  or  that  —  it  means  an  involuerum 
or  kill,  and  was  used  by  our  old  writers  for  that  early 
ftate  of  vegetation,  when  the  fruit,  after  shaking  off  the 
bloiiOm,  began  to  assume  a  globular  and  determinate 
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form."  See  the  Note  on  Mistress  Squash,  Midtummer 
Night's  Dream,  Act  III.  Sc  1. 

p.  170.     *♦ e*en  standing  water  "  :  —  The  original  has  "  in 

standing  water ; "  but  <  in'  was  the  common  form  of  the 
contracted  *  e'en.' 

p.  171.     " I  am  to  hull  here  "  :  — « To  hull  *  seems  not  to 

have  meant  *  to  drive  to  and  fro  upon  the  water  without 
sails  or  rudder/  as  Steevens  and  all  others  after  Wn  have 
explained  it ;  but  to  lay  to,  without  coming  to  anchor. 
So  in  Richard  III : 

**  Most  mighty  Sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Bideth  a  puissant  navy,         .... 


And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham,"  &c.     Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 
This  explanation  of  the  word  is  confirmed  by  an  instance 
of  its  use  quoted  by  Steevens  himself  from  The  Noble  Sol- 
diett  1634  : 

"  That  all  these  mischiefe  hull  vsith  flagging  sail,** 

**  Some  mollification  for  your  giant "  is  an  allusion,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  to  the  custodians  of  enchanted 
ladies  in  fairy  tales,  and  a  sly  hit  at  Maria*8  short  figure. 

"         ** as  secret  as  maidenhead  "  ;  — Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has  "maidenAoorf;"  but  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  modernizations  of  the  text  added  in  that  partic- 
ular copy  to  many  others  made  throughout  that  edition. 
<  Maidenhead,'  at  first  spelled  maidenhed,  is  but  an  old 
form  of  *  maidenhood ; '  and  it  is  but  of  late  days  that 
it  has  had  another  signification. 

p.  172.     " such  a  one  I  was  this  present " ;  —  that  is,  —  the 

idea  of  the  exhibition  of  her  face  as  a  picture  being  still 
preserved,  as  it  is  even  in  Viola's  reply,  —  this  Qiat  I 
show  you  represents  me  as  I  was  but  just  now.  Zachary 
Jackson  plausibly  proposed  to  read  **  such  a  one  as  1  was 
this  presents."  Mi,  Collier's 'folio  of  1632  has,  most 
feebly  and  unwarrantably,  **  such  a  one  I  am  at  this 
present." 

p.  172.     " to  'praise  me  "  :  —  that  is,  « to  appraise  me '  — 

Olivia  having  just  furnished  a  schedule  of  her  charms. 

p.  ]  73.  "In  voices  well  divulged  "  ;  —  that  is,  *  commonly  well 
voiced,  or  spoken  of.' 

p.  174.  «* that  same  peevish  messenger  "  :  —  Of  old, « peev- 
ish' was  used  to  mean,  foolish,  childish,  and  probably 
acquired  its  present  meaning,  fretful,  because  fools  and 
children  are  apt  to  fret.  The  etymology  of  the  word  ia 
uncertain. 
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p.  174.     "  The  bounty's  man  " :  —  The  original  has  «  Counies, 
See  the  Note  on  «  a  goodly  Count-confect."    Mttch  Ado 
about  Nothing,  Act  lY.  Sc.  1. 


ACT    SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

p.  175.     <* that  Sebastian  of  Measalins  " :  —  No  such  place 

as  Messaline  is  known ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  both 
here  and  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  play,  p.  233,  the  word 
is  a  corruption  —  it  would  be  an  easy  one  —  of  Mytilene, 
the  name  of  the  ancient  Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean 
Sea.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Hanmer ;  but  no  editor 
has  made  the  change.  The  matter  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

p.  176.     " with  such  estimable  wonder** :  —  This  passage  at 

the  first  blush  is  obscure ;  but  when  we  remember  the 
sense  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  <*  capable  impressure," 
As  You  Like  It,  Act  III.  Sc.  5,  **  intenible  sieve,"  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  and  «  something  that 
is  deceivable,"  in  this  very  play.  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  imderstanding  Sebastian,  when,  with  man- 
ly modesty,  he  says  of  the  beauty  attributed  to  the  sistex 
who  so  much  resembled  him,  **  though  I  could  not,  with 
such  estimable  [esteeming]  wonder,  overfar  believe  that," 
and  adds,  **  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her ;  —  she 
bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair,"  &c.  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632  most  pitifully  has  **  1  could  not 
with  self-estimation  wander  so  far." 

"  «« If  you  will  not  murther  me  for  my  love  "  :  —  It  was 
first  suggested  in  Mr.  Knight's  Pictorial  Shakespeare  that 
there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  superstition,  made  use  of 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  The  Pirate,  that  the  man  saved  by 
another  from  shipwreck  would  kill  his  benefactor. 

Scene  II. 

p.  176.  *<  Enter  Viola,"  &c.  :  —  The  old  stage  direction  ia 
**  Enter  Viola  and  Malvolio  at  several  doors  ;  "  that  is,  not 
by  the  same  door  —  all  entrances  upon  Shakespeare's 
stage  being  made  by  doors  from  the  back  of  scenery. 

p.  177.  "  She  took  the  ring,**  &c. :  —  Some  editors  have  printed 
this  as  a  question,  some  as  an  exclamation ;  and  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632  has  "  She  took  no  ring  of  me."  But 
Ftotoi  with  the  tact  of  her  sex,  has  instantly  probed  Olivia' $ 
woundt  and  for  the  honor  of  her  sex  hides  it  from  tht 
Stewftid. 
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p.  177.  «*  That  [sure]  methought,"  &c  :  —  The  original  omits 
*  sure/  which  is  from,  the  second  folio.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  Shakespeare  could  have  meant  to  omit  a 
syllable  here ;  and  *  sure '  suits  the  place  in  every  respect. 

"  «« Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause"  :  — The  original  mis- 
prints "  Alas,  O  frculty,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  sec- 
ond folio.  The  original  also  misprints  <  if '  for  <  of '  in  the 
next  line. 

'  "How  will  this  /flM^ef  "— that  is,  'how  will  this 

do  ?  *    The  word  is  not  yet  entirely  out  of  use. 

Scene  III. 

p.  1 78.     ** and  *  diluculo  surgere^* — thou  know'st " :  —  ScUu' 

berrimum  est  completes  the  adage,  which  means  *  to  rise 
early  is  most  healthy,'  and  which  the  knight  quotes  from 
Lyly*s  Grammar, 

**  Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements  f**  — 
The  notion  ridiculed  in  this  question  was  seriously  held 
by  certain  of  the  faculty  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  he 
avails  himself  of  it  for  illustration  in  his  45th  Sonnet. 
The  original  has  **  Does  not  our  lives  consist,"  and  the 
passage  has  hitherto  been  given  "Do  not  our  lives"  &c. ; 
but  that  *  lives '  is  an  error  for  <  life '  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  demonstrative  *  it '  in  Sir  Andrew's  reply,  but  by  the 
consideration  that  the  four  elements  were  supposed  to 
constitute  life,  not  individual  lives. 

" the  picture  of  we  three  ** ;  —  The  allusion  is  to 

a  picture  of  two  asses  or  two  fools,  with  the  inscription 
**  When  shall  we  three  meet  again." 

"         ** the  Fool  has  an  excellent  breast "  :  —  « Breast  * 

of  old  was  used  for  « voice '  —  the  cause  for  the  effect. 

'  ** sixpence  for  thy  leman" :  —  that  is,  thy  mis- 
tress. The  original  has  *thy  lemon^  which  is  a  pho- 
nographic enor,  as  appears  by  the  following  anecdote, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Halliwell  from  a  very  rare  tract :  "  One 
demanded  of  his  friend  what  was  the  reason  that  when  a 
man  meets  a  light  wench,  the  iirst  word  he  speaks  to  her 
is,  Gentlewoman,  will  you  goe  to  the  taveme  ?  O,  saies 
the  other,  a  leman  is  never  good  without  wine."  Jests  to 
Make  you  Merie,  1607,  p.  4. 

p.  179  <*  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratUUty  "  ;  —  Johnson  solemnly 
proposed  to  correct  poor  Feste,  and  read  <<  I  did  impet- 
icoat  thy  gratuity,"  and  the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  actually  did  so.  The  petticoat  which  received  the 
knight's  gratillity  might  have  been  either  the  leman's  ax 
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VuU*  own.  Male  Fools  sometimes  wore  long  gowns. 
See  the  following  passage  from  Middleton's  B.oaring  GirX 
— ;one  of  many :  «  What  age  is  this  !  if  the  wife  go  in 
broeches,  the  man  must  wear  long  coats  like  a  Fool." 
Act  II.  Sc.  2,  Vol.  II.  p.  472,  ed.  Dyce. 

p.  17^»  "  —  if  one  knight  give  a  —  "  :  —  This  speech  is  in- 
oomplete  in  both  the  first  and  second  folios ;  and  we  have 
no  authoritatiye  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  Mr. 
Singer  proposed  to  read  *<if  one  knight  give  dk-nother 
«A<mitf/'  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  «<  if  one  knight 
give  a  yMy  sixpence,  so  wiU  I  give  another.    Go  to :  a  song" 

'  «  O  mistress  mine,*  &c. :  —  This  song  appears  in  Mor- 
ley's  Consort  Lessons,  1599,  and  is,  almost  without  a  doubt, 
an  old  popular  song  introduced  into  the  play  according 
to  the  custom  of  ShsJ^espeare's  time.  In  the  second  line, 
Mr.  Ck)llier's  folio  of  1632  reads  "  O  stay  /or  here  your 
true  love's  coming."  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the 
Clown* s  song  in  the  next  Scene,  *<  Conie  away,  come  away. 
Death,**  could  have  been  written  by  no  other  pen  than 
Shakespeare's ;  but  is  it  quite  just  always  to  take  away 
from  those  that  have  not  and  give  to  him  that  hath  ? 

p.  180.  "  My  lady's  a  Cataia/n,**  &c. :  —  Sir  Toby  is  getting  glo- 
riously obfristicated,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  he  jumbles  together,  most  incongruously,  the  names 
and  first  lines  of  not  very  decent  old  songs,  applying  one 
of  them  —  Peg-a-Ramsay,  (for  which,  see  Tom  d'Urfey'a 
Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy)  —  to  the  Steward.  As  to 
<  Catalan,'  see  Note  on  **  such  a  Cataian."  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Act  II.  Sc.  1.  *  Tilly-vally  *  is  a  disparaging 
exclamation  which  I  remember  having  frequently  heard 
in  my  boyhood ;  but  as  those  who  used  it  were  familiar 
withphakespeare,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  a  reminiscence, 
though  more  probable  that  it  had  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  two  hundred  years  and  more. 

p.  181.     «* your  coziers*  catches  "  :  —  *  Cozier '  =  a  sewer, 

is  a  corruption  of  the  French  coudre,  as  *  tailor '  s^  a  cut- 
ter, is  of  taUleur, 

**  Sneek  up'* :  —  This  expression  of  contempt  occurs 
frequently  in  the  old  dramatists,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  equivalent  to  our  *  be  hanged.' 

•«  Sip  Toby,  there  you  lie"  :  —  The  original  has  «« thers 
thou  lie  '*  —  a  mistake  caused  by  the  common  use  of  y  for 
th  in  monosyllables. 

*«  Out  o*  time,  sir"  ?  —  The  original  has  «*  Out  o'  tune, 
sir? "  But  llieobald's  correction  to  "  Out  o'  time / "  ii 
menifestlr  demanded.  Maholio  had  said  nothing  about 
*  tone » '  out  he  had  asked,  *<  Is  there  no  respect  of  place 
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persons,  nor  time,  in  you?"  Sir  Toby,  in  Lis  drunken 
confusion  of  ideas,  replies,  "  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our 
catches."  After  farther  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
Steward,  and  a  futile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  topers 
to  continue  the  vocal  amusement  which  he  had  inter- 
rupted, the  intoxicated  knight  reverts,  in  the  true  revolv- 
ing style  of  drunken  thought,  to  the  remark  to  which  he 
first  replied;  and  again,  with  comical  earnestness,  de- 
fends the  party  against  the  supposed  or  assumed  attack 
upon  their  musicad  accuracy.  The  text,  as  it  has  hith- 
erto been  printed,  destroys  one  fine  exhibition  of  the 
poet's  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  under  all 
circumstances.  Besides  all  this,  the  substitution  of  *  tune ' 
for  *time'  is  the  most  frequent  and  natural  error  of  the 
compositor  when  setting  up  musical  *  matter.'  See  a  Note 
on  Totichstotie's  remark  to  the  singing  Page,  in  As  You 
Like  It,  Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

p.  182.     ** rub  your  chain  with  crumbs  " :  —  A  gold  chain 

was  the  mark  of  a  steward's  office ;  and  one  method  of 
cleaning  it  was  to  rub  it  with  crumbs. 

"         «* to  challenge  him  po]  the  field  "  :  —  The  original 

omits  <  to '  after  *  hun/  ana  strangely  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  supplied.    It  appears  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

''         ** into   a  nay  word  **:— 'hUr.   Dyce  quotes  from 

Forby's  Vocabulary  of  East  AngUa :  **  Nay-word  ...  A 
byeword ;  a  laughing  stock."  In  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  II  Sc.  2,  and  Act  Y.  Sc  2,  it  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  *  pass- word '  or  «  counter-sign.' 

"         ** an  aff'ectiofi'd  ass  "  ;  —  We  should  now  say  *  an 

affected  ass.' 

p.  183.  **  Good  night,  Penthesilea  *' :  —  Penthesilea  was  Queen 
of  the  Amazons.  Her  exploits  and  death  ard  celebrated 
by  Quintus  Smymseus,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Selections  from,  his  poems,  including  that  part 
relating  to  Penthesilea,  have  been  translated  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce  with  an  elegance  and  force  of  language 
which  the  merit  of  the  original  hardly  warranted,  and 
which,  unless  the  reader  is  much  interested  in  English 
dramatic  poetry,  will  cause  him  to  regret  that  the  trans- 
lator left  another  field  of  literature  for  that.  Select  TranS' 
lotions  from  the  Greek  of  Quintus  Smym^stu,  By  Alex- 
ander Dyce,  A.  B.   fc.  8vo.    Oxford.    1821. 

p.  184.     ♦• call  me  Cut'*: — equivalent  to  'call  me  • 

eunuch.' 

SCENB  IV. 

'         **  That  old  and  antique  song,"  &c. :  —  This  is  not  mere 
pleonasm  :  *  antique'  carried,  and,  perhaps  we  may  sayt 
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■tiU  carries,  the  idea  of  quaintness  added  to  antiquity. 
**  RecoUeoted  terms  **  has  been  hitherto  explained  as  mean- 
ing, repeated  musical  phrases.  But  *  terms '  does  not,  I 
think,  mean  musical  plu*ase8,  nor  is  it  a  misprint  for  tunea^ 
which  explanation  has  also  been  suggested  by  the  editors. 
The  Ihike  speaks  of  a  song,  **  an  antique  song."  A  song 
consists  of  both  music  and  words ;  and  tins  song,  which 
was  "old  and  plain,"  suited  the  lover's  mood  by  reason 
of  the  simple  sweetness  of  its  air  and  the  homely  direct- 
ness of  its  phrase,  more  than  the  **  light  airs  "  (gay,  trivial 
music)  to  which  the  **  recollected  terms"  (carelully  culled 
expressions)  in  the  songs  of  those  <*  most  orisk  and  giddy- 
paced  times  "  were  set.  *  Recollected  terms '  is  a  phrase 
which  might  well  be  applied  to  the  words  of  a  song  writ- 
ten under  the  influence  of  Euphues  and  his  England  ;  and 
such  songs  Shakespeare  neither  wrote  himself  nor  appro- 
priated from  others. 

p.  185.  "A  little,  by  your  favour  "  ;  —  « Favour,'  here  used  in 
the  modem  sense  of  permission,  allowance,  is  used  two 
lines  above  in  its  now  obsolete  sense  of  countenance. 
This  shows  a  trace  of  the  passage  of  the  word  from  one 
signification  to  the  other.  To  countenance  means  still, 
to  show  favor,  to  give  sanction. 

*'  **  An  eider  than  herself" :  —  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  passage  is  an  allusion  to  Shakespeare's  own  marital 
experience.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  consider- 
ation of  such  a  question.     See  Life^  Vol.  I. 

*«  ^— —  sooner  lost  and  won  ** : — The  original  has  *«  lost 
and  wome,"  which  affords  a  sense,  indeed,  but  on^  not 
suited  to  the  context ;  and  there  could  be  no  easier  mis- 
print than  that  of  *wome*  for  «wonne.*  The  obvious 
change  was  suggested  by  Hanmer,  and  found  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632. 

"  And  the  free  maids,"  &c. :  —  Johnson  defined  *  free  * 
as  meaning,  in  this  and  similar  passages,  **  vacant,  un- 
engaged, easy  in  mind ;  "  Henley  suggested  that  it  means 
«« imreserved,  uncontrolled  by  the  restraints  of  female 
delicacy,  forward,  and  such  as  sing  plain  songs,"  which 
gloss  Steevens  approves ;  but  Mr.  Singer,  on  the  contrary, 
considers  it  to  mean  *  chaste ' !  and  bases  his  definition  on 
toch  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  the  following : 

«  A  gracious  innocent  soul 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous." 

Winter's  Tale,  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 
'*  A  daughter  cleped  Dowsabel,  a  maiden  fair  and  free." 

Drayton.     4th  Eclogue* 


n 
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« I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise. 
Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great/ 
Ben  Jonson.   Epigram  on  the  Counters  of  Bedford, 

But  is  it  not  plain  that  in  all  these  passages  <  free '  has  the 
meaning  of  its  counterpart  *  frank '  =  of  an  open,  kindly, 
generous  nature  ?  Tins  noble  disposition  accompaniee 
purity  and  simplicity.  Hermione,  in  her  innocence,  was 
more  frank  and  generous  in  her  construction  of  others 
than  Leontes  was  jealous  in  his. 

p.  186.     «* in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid"  :  —  Coffins  were 

made  of  cypress  wood.  In  the  next  line  the  original  has 
"  Fye  away,^  away,  breath  "  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth 
notice. 

p.  187.  "  /|caunot  so  be  answered  "  :  —  The  original  has  "  It 
cannot,"  &c.  The  obvious  misprint  was  left  to  be  cor- 
rected by  Hanmer.  It  was  also  corrected  in  Mr.  Collier's 
foUo  of  1632. 

"  «*  That  suffer  surfeit "  :  —  So  the  original,  which  is  gen- 
erally prLated  "  That  suffers  surfeit."  But  this  destroys 
the  tine  construction.  «♦  Their  love,  that  suffer  surfeit, 
may  be  call'd  appetite,"  &c. 

p.  188.  "  She  sat,  like  Patience,**  &c. :  — Had  there  not  been 
confusLQg  comment  on  this  passage,  it  would  not  be  par- 
donable to  point  out,  that  the  girl,  as  she  sat  smiling  at 
grief,  is  likened  to  the  figure  of  Patience  on  a  monument, 
and  not  that  she  is  likened  to  Patience  smiling  at  Grief 
on  a  monument. 

"         " bide  no  denay  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  denial. 

Scene  V. 

'  «< the  niggardly,  rascally  sheep-biter  "  :  —  Unless 

this  is  Sir  Toby*s  phrase  for  *  cur,'  or  *  mutton-eater,'  — 
more  probably  the  former,  —  I  am  at  loss  to  explain  it. 
No  editor  or  commentator  except  Kann  has  remarked 
upon  it ;  and  he  explains  it,  thief. 

n.  189.     " my  metal  of  India"  :  —  i.  e.,  my  lass  of  gold. 

The  original  has  **  mettle  of  India,"  which  Steevens  an^ 
many  others  after  him  have  taken  as  a  misprint  for  nettle 
of  India  —  supposing  a  punning  reference  to  Maria*  s 
smartness,  and  to  the  smart  caused  by  the  Urtica  Marina 
which  abounds  ia  the  Eastern  Seas. 

p.  190.     ** the  Lady  of  the  Strachy  ** :  —  It  is  not  known 

who  the  Lady  of  the  Strachy  was,  and  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence that  we  should  know.  The  apprehension  of 
the  idea,  that.  — 
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<•  It  was  a  squier  of  low  degre 
.Married  the  King's  daughter  of  Hongarie," 
does  not  depend  in  the  least  upon  such  knowledge.  Eich> 
aid  Payne  Knight  somewhat  plausibly  suggested  that 
StqaTtifoi  =  generals  or  praetors,  corrupted  by  the  Ital- 
ians into  straticif  (pronounced  stratychyt)  and  made  a 
title  of  magistracy,  is  the  origin  of  this  word  Strachy, 
and  that  the  allusion  is  to  some  unknown  Italian  story 
in  which  the  widow  of  one  of  these  atratici  marries  a 
yeoman. 

pw  190«     "  O,  for  a  stone-hoto "  ;  —  There  were  cross-bows  for 
■hooting  stones  as  well  as  bolts. 

'         «* the  humour  of  state  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  fclio  of 

1632  has  «*  the  honour  of  state,"  which  possibly  is  the 
author's  word,  as  < humour'  might  also  possibly  have 
been  if  *  honour '  had  been  found  in  the  authentic  text. 

"  " Toby  approaches;  courtesies,"  kc,  —  Any  sal- 
utation or  formal  gesture  of  respect  made  by  a  person  of 
either  sex  was  called  a  *  courtesy.' 

"  "  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cords  "  ;  — 
The  original  has  ♦*  with  cars,"  for  which,  although  *  cords ' 
would  seem  the  obvious  correction,  it  has  hitherto  been 
proposed  to  read  "with  carts"  !  "with  cables,"  ""with 
cart  ropes,**  and  **  by  th'  ears"  See  Isaiah  v.  18  :  *♦  Woe 
unto  Uiem  that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and 
ain  as  it  were  with  a  cart  rope." 

11.191.     *«  these  be  her  very  C's,"   &c. :  —  Steevens   re- 

marked, that  in  the  direction  of  the  letter  which  Mai" 
volio  reads  there  is  neither  a  c  nor  a  j9  to  be  found ;  to 
which  Kitson  replied,  with  more  ingenuity  and  pedantry 
than  plausibility,  that  according  to  the  custom  of  Shake- 
speare's age  the  direction  probably  ran  thus :  "  To  the 
the  C/hknown  belov'd,  this,  and  my  good  wishes,  with 
Care  Present."  lliere  are  evidently  indecent  allusions 
in  the  speech. 

p.  192.    " hang  thee,  brock  !**  —  i.  e., « badger  *  —  a  term  of 

contempt  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

"         *• the  stanniel "  ;  —  A  stanniel  was  a  species  of 

hawk,  llie  original  has  "  stallion,"  which  was  corrected 
by  Hanmer. 

''         ** to  any  formal  capacity  "  :  —  i.  e.,  sane  capacity. 

See  Note  on  "  informal  women."  Measure  for  Measure^ 
Act  V.  Sc  1. 

p.  198.     '•  Some  are  bom  great "  :  —  The  original  has  "  become 
great "  —  an  almost  obvious  error  iv'hich  Malvolio'i  sub- 
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sequent  quotation  of  the  letter  enabled  the  earlier  ed- 
itors to  correct.    Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  *  horn** 

p.  193.  «*  Daylight  and  champaign  *' :  —  Daylight  and  an  opeui 
level  country. 

p.  194.     ** to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy*' :  —  "Alluding," 

says  Steevens,  **  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  was  just  re- 
turned in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  the  Soply. 
He  boasted  of  the  great  rewards  he  had  received;  and 
lived  in  London  in  the  utmost  splendour." 

"         " tray-trip  "  ;  —  a  game  at  dice. 

p.  195.  "To  the  gates  of  Tartar"  ;  — Mr.  CoUier'a  folio  of 
1632  carefully  corrects  Sir  Toby*s  blunder,  and  reads 
♦«  Tartarus.*' 


ACT    THIRD. 

SCEXB  I. 

p.  196.  **  Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor  f*'  —  A  pipe  and  tabor 
were  commonly  used  by  professional  Clowns,  especially 
upon  the  stage. 

"         " the  King  lives  by  a  beggar":  —  The  original 

has  **  the  King  lies ; "  but  l^at  this  is  a  misprint,  \&  shown 
conclusively  by  the  context ;  the  Cloton*s  speech,  "  I  do 
live  by  the  church,"  requiring,  of  course,  in  Viola* s^  *•  So 
thou  may'st  say  the  King  lives;  *'  not  "the  King  lies,'* 
Yet  this  correction,  which  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
an  editor  to  avoid,  has  not  hitherto  been  made  except  in 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

"  "  You  have  said,  sir  "  ;  —  This  obsolete  form  of  affir- 
mation 18  common  in  our  Bible.  A  c/ieverU  glove  is  a  kid 
glove.  The  allusion  in  this  speech  and  the  next,  and  in 
a  subsequent  one  of  the  Clovm's^  is  to  the  affectation  of 
verbal  quibbling  in  Shakespeare's  age ;  a  fashion  to  which 
he  conlbrmed  in  a  measure,  but  which  he  justly  appre- 
ciated, as  we  see  by  other  passages  than  this. 

p.  196.     «< as  pilchards  are  to  herrings"  :  —  The  pilchard 

is,  I  believe,  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  so  like  the 
herring,  that,  according  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  they  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  ability  of  the  pilchard  to 
furnish  the  fat  in  which  it  can  be  Med,  which  the  her- 
ring lacks. 

p.  197.     " I  might  say,  elemetit** :  —  'Element*  was  vl 

such  common  use  by  all  who  affected  fine  talking  and 
writing  in  Shakespeare's  day,  that  it  became  almost  cant 
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p.  197.     ** like  the  haggard  " :  —  The  haggard  was  a  hawk 

that  would  fly  at  any  bird,  game  or  not. 

'  «« But  wise  men's  folly  8?ievm,  quite  taints  their  wit " :  — 
This  is  Hanmer's  reading :  the  original  has  *<  But  wife- 
men's  folly  falnef  quite  taint  their  wit."  The  antithesis 
is  plainly  between  the  folly  which  the  fool  shows  and  that 
wmch  uie  wise  men  show.  The  former  is  fit,  i.  e.,  be- 
coming; but  the  latter,  being  unfit,  i.  e.,  unbecoming, 
quite  taints  their  wit,  i.  e.,  intelligence.  The  mistaking 
cSf  •fidne'  for  *fhewn'  is  easy  enough.  Tyrwhitt  ob- 
■curely  read  **  But  wise  men,  foUy-fallen,  quite  taint  their 
wit;"  and  Heath,  **But  wisemen's  folly,  fallen,  quite 
tmnt$  their  wit,"  with  the  licentious  explanation  that 
«<  wiaemen's  folly,  fallen,"  means  *  wisemen's  folly,  fallen 
into  extravagance  * ! 

"         «• she  is  the  liet  of  my  voyage  "  :  —  •  list '  means 

bound,  barrier,  as  in  the  lists  of  a  tournament  and  the 
Hst  of  broadcloth. 


If 


Tatte  your  legs  " :  —  *  Taste,'  the  radical  meaning  of 
which  is,  to  touch,  was  of  old  sometimes  used  for  *  try.' 

f  •  199.     ** a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom  "  :  —  In  the  original,  •  Ci" 

presee."  C^qprus  was  a  transparent  fabric  like  lawn.  See 
the  Note  on  <*c}'prus  black  as  e'er  was  erow,"  in  the 
down's  song.     Wintei*s  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

"  ••  No,  not  a  grize  " ;  —  i.  e.,  not  a  step :  perhaps  from  the 
French  grez  =  a  paving  stone. 

Scene  II. 

p.  201.  **  Did  she  see  [thee]  the  while  " :  —  The  origina.  omits 
*  thee,'  whieh  was  restored  by  Howe.  The  omission  was 
doubtless  occasioned  by  the  old  irregular  spelling  of  the 
pronoun,  whicn  was  often  tlie  same  as  tnat  ut  the  articib. 

'  ••  ^— —  a  Brotonist "  ;  —  The  Brownists  were  followers 
of  Robert  Brown,  a  seceder  from  the  Church  of  England, 
who  held  for  a  time  the  most  extravagant  notions.  He 
returned  to  the  Church;  but  his  sect  existed  for  some 
yean»  and  was  the  subject  of  much  justifiable  ridicule. 

p.  M3.     « if  thou  thou'st  him  some  thrice  "  :  ~  Mr.  Hal- 

Uwell  quotes  the  following  anecdote  in  illustration  of  this 
pawage :  **  A  schoUer  that  vaimted  what  especiall  inter- 
eat  he  had  in  a  certaine  taire  Gentlewoman,  went  (he  and 
hia  friend)  on  a  time  to  visit  her :  And  she,  ui  cdsdaine 
of  him,  still  thou*d  him  at  every  word,  and  he  as  often 
titled  her  with  Honour,  Ladiship,  and  Majestie.  whereat 
tiw  Godtlewoman  waxing  testie  and  curst,  asked  him  wh^ 
VOL    V.  Q 
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he  80  exalted  her  in  title  abore  her  calling.  He  answered : 
May  it  please  you  to  mount  but  one  poynt  higher,  and 
then  will  I  fall  one  lower,  so  shall  our  musick  weU  ac- 
cord."    Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Faiicies,  1614. 

p.  202.  ** the  Bed  of  Ware  " ;  —  This  vast  dormitorial  struc- 
ture was  ten  feet  and  nine  inches  in  length,  by  ten  feet  and 
nine  inches  in  breadth,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  ideal, 
monumental  English  four  poster.  Its  roof,  sides,  and 
cornice  were  decorated  by  a  profusion  of  arabesque  carv- 
•  ing,  and  pedestals,  pillars,  and  arches  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  lower  part  of  its  posts.  It  wai 
planned,  erected,  and  consecrated  to  the  god  of  Sleep  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  destroyed  only 
within  the  present  century.  The  names  of  its  foimder 
and  its  architect  have  not  suTviyed. 


ff 


" the  culnculo  "  :  —  i.  e.,  the  chamber. 


'  •• the  youngest  wren  of  nine  '* :  —  The  original  has 

**  of  mine;  "  which  Rowe  changed  to  *  nine,'  quite  justi- 
fiably, it  would  seem.  The  wren  lays  many  eggs,  and 
the  chicken  last  hatched  was  supposed  to  be  the  smallest. 
Warburton  suggested  that  the  boy  for  whom  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  part  of  Maria  was  very  small.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  *  renegado,'  in  the  next  speech,  is  spelled 
renegai^o  in  the  original. 

p.  203.     «* the  new  map  "  ;  —  Steevens  pointed  out  that 

this  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  was 
first  published  in  a  translation  of  Linschoten's  Voyage»t 
which  appeared  in  1698.  It  probably  has  more  lines  upon 
it  within  a  given  space  than  any  other  ever  engraved.  A 
facsimile  of  part  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Ejiight's  Pictoriai 
Shakespeare. 

Scene  III. 

p.  204.  "  And  thanks  :  and  very  oft,"  &c^ :  —  The  original  has 
"  And  thanks :  and  ever  oft,"  &c.  —  leaving  the  line  defi- 
cient in  two  syllables,  and  almost  unintelligible  in  its  latter 
part.  Malone  and  Steevens  read,  "And  thanks  and  ever 
thanks :  often  good  turns  ;  "  Mr.  Collier,  **  And  thanks  and 
ever :  oft  good  turns,"  but  he  does  not  say  what  this 
means ;  Mr.  Singer,  by  transposition,  reads,  **  And  ever 
thanks  :  and  oft  good  turns."  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
has,  **  And  thanks,  stil/  thanks  ;  and  very  oft,"  &c.  This 
gives  us  the  best  possible  emendation  of  *  ever ;  *  but  if 
it  were  allowable  to  supply  the  two  syllables,  we  should 
read,  **  And  thanks,  and  thanks;  and  very  oft,"  &c.  Such 
a  triplication  is  natural ;  and  one  repetition  might  very 
easily  have  been  omitted  by  either  author  or  compositor. 
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^  204.  "  But,  were  my  worth  *' :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
yery  plausibly  reads  «« wealth  ;  "  but  as  « worth'  was  and 
IB  ujBed  for  *  wealth/  the  change  is  inadmissible. 

"         ** 'gainst  the  Count  his  galleys  ** :  —  This  old  form 

of  the  possessiye  was  in  conmion  use  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  cannot  therefore  be  disturbed ;  but  it  is  quite 
probable,  at  least,  that  he  wrote  **  the  County**  gallies." 

Scene  IV. 

p.  S06.  "  Please  one,  and  please  all " :  —  This  sonnet  is  pre- 
served on  a  black-letter  broadside  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Daniel,  and  was  lately  reprinted  in  the  London  Illustrated 
Newt, 

"  '*  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ? "  —  This  speech  is  as- 
signed to  Malvolio  in  the  original,  but  restored  to  Olivia 
in  the  second  folio. 

p.  207.  •* Midsummer  madness  "  :  —  Lunatics  were  sup- 
posed to  be  more  flighty  in  Midsummer.  Hence,  doubt- 
less, the  title  A  Midsummer  Niffhfs  Dream  for  that  fanci- 
ful comedy. 

"         ♦• but  it  is  Jove's  doiag,  and  Jove^*'  &c. :  —  Li  both 

cases  the  original  prints  •  love ;  *  and  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  should  not  read  <  Love,*  See  the  Note  on 
•'What  is  not  holy,"  &c..  All's  Well,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

"  «« ^—  nor  after  my  degree,  hyit  fellow  ** :  —  i.  e.,  com- 
panion. 

p  209.     «« my  bawcock  ** :  —  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  a 

corruption  of  the  French  beau  cocq.  It  occurs  again  in 
The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 

"         " play  at  cherry-pit  '* :  —  This  game  was  played 

by  pitching  cherry  pits  into  a  hole. 

"         «• foul  collier  ** :  —  Colliers,  in  Shakespeare's  day, 

seem  to  liave  been  the  yery  refuse  and  scum  of  society. 

p.  210.     •* and   to  exceeding  good  sense  "  :  —  Thus  the 

original.  Yet  all  modem  editors  hitherto  have  omitted 
**to;*'  silently,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed,  on  account  of 
some  obscurity  which  it  created  for  the  first  transgressor 
and  for  those  of  his  successors  who  did  more  than  to  copy 
the  text  of  their  predecessors.  II"  Fabian  had  said,  "  Very 
brief^  and  to  exceeding  good  purpose^"  adding  *  less'  aside, 
there  would  have  been  no  obscurity  found,  yet  no  more 
eziBts  now  than  would  have  existed  then. 

p.  211.     "by  the  look,  like  cockatrices  ** : —  The  cockatrice 

nas  supposed  to  have  deadly  venom  in  its  glan  te 
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p.  2 1 1 .    " too  unchary  on  *t  *' : — Theobald  read  mth  some 

plaiiRibillty,  "too  unchary  out." 

"         ** thy  tuck  :  be  yare  ** :  —  The  tuck  "was  a  long 

dagger.     *  Yare '  means  nimble,  alert. 

p.  212.  "  He  is  a  knight  dubb'd  with  unhack*d  rapier  "  :  —  The 
original  omits  the  article,  which  strangely  has  not  been 
hitherto  restored  except  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 ;  and 
it  also  reads  **  unhatch'd  rapier,"  which,  as  the  knight  waa 
dubbed  on  carpet  consideration,  and  tJie  rapier  used  for 
such  a  ceremony  would  doubtless  have  a  hatched  or  en- 
graved hilt,  and  be  unhack'd  by  service,  seems  plainly  a 
misprint  for  the  word  in  the  text.  "  He  go  to  the  halfe- 
crowne  ordinary  every  meale ;  He  have  my  ivory  box  of 
tobacco  ;  He  converse  with  none  but  counts  and  courtiers. 
Now  good  boy,  good  Sinior,  a  paire  of  massie  silver  spurs, 
to  a  hatch  short  sword,"  &c.  Marston's  What  You  Will, 
Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

"         " hob  nob  is  his  word  "  :  —  Steevens  gave  « hap 

ne  hap,'  =  let  it  happen  or  not,  come  what  may,  as  the 
origin  and  radical  signiiication  of  this  phrase. 

p.  214.     ** /or  *8  oath  sake  "  :  —  Thus  the  original,  with  a 

contraction  and  an  omission  of  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
case  not  uncommon  of  old ;  and  yet  all  editors  of  the  pres- 
ent day  give,  **  for  his  oath's  sake." 

•'  *« an  undertaker"  :  —  The  word  was  applied  in 

Shakespeare's  time  to  any  one  who  undertook  the  busi- 
nesB  of  another. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  2 18.     " this  great  lubberly  word  will  prove  a  cockney  " ;  — 

That  is,  <  I  am  afraid  that  this  pretentious,  affected  word. 
*vent,'  will,  at  last,  become  domesticated  in  London.' 
The  word  *  vent,*  in  the  sense  of « utter,'  was  coming  into 
fashion  in  Shakespeare's  day ;  and  although  it  was  regard- 
ed as  an  affectation,  and  is  ridiculed  in  the  present  pas- 
sage, he  himself  so  u^^es  it  more  than  once.  As  to  *  cock- 
ney,' see  the  following  definitions :  —  "  Cockney,  applied 
only  to  one  borne  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell,  that  is 
within  the  city  of  London.  ...  A  Cockfiey  may  be  taken 
for  a  child  tenderly  and  wantonly  brought  up."  Min- 
sheu's Ductor  in  Linguas,  1617.  •*  Mammothreptus.  A  child 
sucking  long,  or  a  child  wantonly  brought  up,  a  cock- 
ney."   Littleton's  Lat.-Eng,  Dictionary,  1678.   **•  Cockney^ 
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a  Nickname  commonly  given  to  one  bom  and  bred  in  the 
City  of  London ;  also  a  fondling  child,  tenderly  brought 
wa  and  cocker'd/'  PhilUps's  New  World  of  Words,  1670. 
lie  etymology  of  *  cockney  *  has  not  been  determined ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  both  it  and  *  cocker '  —  of  old 
apelled  coker  —  are  connected  with  *  cook  *  (but  of  course 
CBily  indirectly  with  coqtiere)  —  of  old  ppelled  coke,  —  the 
eiBential  idea  in  both  being  that  of  pampering  the  appetite 
and  solicitously  nourishing,  and  a  cockney  being  originally 
one  who  is  cockered  or  cooked  for,  and  made  a  dainty, 
effeminate  milksop.  As  the  close  connection  between  ef- 
feminacy and  city  breeding  has  been  always  recognised, 
this  etymology  would  account  for  the  signification  which 
alone  the  word  has  now,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
had  fully  attained  in  Shakespeare's  day.  But  whatever 
the  origin  of  the  word,  it  seems  in  this  passage  to  be  clearly 
used  for  •  Londoner '  or  *  native  *  as  opposed  to  *  stran- 
ger.' The  original  has,  "  this  great  lubber  the  world,"  — 
a  palpable  corruption  to  all  who  cannot  accept  Johnson's 
extraordinary  exegesis  that  the  Cloton  fears  that  <*  fop- 
pery and  affectation  will  overspread  the  world."  But  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  *  lubberly  word '  was  mistaken  for 
« lubber  y  world  *  ?  This  correction  was  made  by  the 
mesent  editor  before  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632,  where,  however,  only  the  first  part 
of  it,  •  lubberly  *  for  *  lubber  y« '  appears ;  and  where,  of 
course,  the  partial  change  rests  upon  an  entirely  different 
ajyprehension  of  the  passage. 

p.  218.     " after  fourteen  years*  purchase  "  :  —  That  is,  after 

paying  an  excessive  price  for  it ;  twelve  years'  purchase 
having  been  the  usual  price  of  land  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  219.     " though  I  struck  him  first "  ;  —  The  original  has 

"  I  stroke  him  first,"  in  which,  perhaps,  as  that  foim  of 
the  verb  was  used,  it  ought  to  be  followed. 

Scene  II. 

p.  220.  **  I  am  not  tall  enough,"  &c. :  —  Farmer,  because  of  a 
•apposed  reference  to  good  housekeeping  in  the  last  clause 
of  Uie  Chum's  reply,  and  a  required  antithesis  to  *  lean,* 
proposed,  *«  I  am  not  fat  enough,"  and  has  been  very  gen- 
eraUy  followed.  But  the  supposition  is  gratuitous,  and 
the  change  inadmissible,  llie  text  has  a  clear  and  con- 
■Lstent  meaning ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the 
Clown  to  have  been  too  small  to  assume  the  clerical  office 
with  dignity. 

p.  221.  *<Fie,  thou  dishonest  Satan  f**  —  In  this  passage  all 
modem  editors  hitherto  have  printed  Sathan.    But  whj 
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preserve  this  oi-thography  here  and  not  elsewhere  ?  The 
name  was  ahnost  universally  spelled  Sath<m,  and  pro- 
nounced Satan,  As  to  this  sound  of  th,  see  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  and  these  Notes  passim, 

p.  221.     " and  the  clear  stories":  —  The  original  has 

"cleere  stones,**  an  obvious  typographical  error  fox 
«  cleere  stories ;  **  the  clear  story  of  a  gothic  building 
being  that  part  lighted  by  windows  in  a  wall  which  rises 
clear  above  the  other  parts  of  the  structure  :  the  correc- 
tion was  made  by  Blakeway,  and  appears  also  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632. 

p.  222.     " this  sport  to  the  upshot":  —  The  folio  omita 

<*  to ; "  an  eiTor  of  the  press  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

"  "  Hey  Robin,**  &c. :  —  This  ballad,  of  which  the  Clown 

sings  snatches,  is  to  be  found  in  Percy's  Reliques. 

p.  224.  **  Adieu,  goodman  Devil** : — Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
read  *«  goodman  mean-evil,**  as  a  translation  of  Malvolio*s 
name,  and  Farmer,  "  goodman  drivil,**  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion which  is  of  a  kind  conmion  enough  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  This  is  evidently  a  part  of  an  old  popular  song : 
the  allusion  is  to  the  Vice  of  the  old  Moralities.  See 
the  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Stagey 
Vol.  I. 

Scene  III. 

"  «« there  I  found  this  credit  ** :  —  i.  e.,  this  belief; 

—  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word. 

p.  226.     "  That  is  deceivable  ** :  —  i.  e.,  able  to  deceive,  deceitful. 

"  «•  While  you  are  willing"  :  —  i.  e.,  until  you  are  will- 
ing. The  original  has  **  whiles,"  which  most  modem 
editors  retain.  But  throughout  the  folio  that  corrupt 
orthography  is  common,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for 
retaining  it  in  one  instance  and  not  in  the  others. 


ACT   FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  226.     " conclusions  to  be  a«  kisses,**  &c. :  —  It  can  hardly 

be  necessary  to  explain  the  Cloum*s  allusion,  — 

"  Since  maids  in  modesty  say  *  No  *  to  that 

Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe  «Ay.'  " 
In  this  speech  we  have  direct  evidence  of  Shakespeare's 
actiuaintance  with  the  rule  of  English  grammar  with  re- 
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nrd  to  double  negation,  which  he  continually  violates 
Bee  the  Note  on  "  nor  Nature  never  lends,"  {Measure  fot 
MsMure,  Act  I.  Sc.  1,)  for  an  instance,  at  once  oscilla- 
tory and  grammatical,  from  Sidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella 
in  which  <<  your  four  negatives  makes  your  two  affirma- 
tives." 

pb  228.  " but  distraction  ** :  —  This  line  has  its  comple- 
ment of  ten  syllables  ;  *  distraction '  furnishing  four  of 
them.  See  Note  on  «  spruce  affection."  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  Act  V.  Sc.  2.  This  pronunciation  of  words  ending 
in  ion  obtained  till  toward  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. See  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  Mulberry  Garden,  1675. 
**  And  1  some  meaner  time  might  make  thee  otcne 
The  ii^justice  of  thy  mean  asperst-on." 

Act  IV.  p.  68,  ed.  1676, 

' '  "  —  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear "  ;  —  Johnson 
and  Malone  would  have  read  **so  dire;*'  but  see  the 
Note  on  ••  their  own  dear  groans,"  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
Act  V.  Sc.  2,  and  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  «  Would  I  had 
met  my  dearest  foe  in  Heaven  I  "  *  Dear,'  which,  from 
meaning  scarce,  came  to  mean  precious  or  highly  rated, 
was  applied  superlatively  in  the  latter  sense  as  well  to 
that  which  is  pernicious  as  to  that  which  is  beneficial. 

p.  280.  ••  like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  "  ;  —  Theobald  gave  from 
Heliodorus'  Ethiopics  the  following  synopsis  of  the  story 
here  alluded  to  :  — 

"  This  Egyptian  Thief  was  Thy  amis,  who  was  a  Na- 
tive of  Memphis,  and  at  the  Head  of  a  Band  of  Robbers. 
T%eaffenes  and  Chariclea  falling  into  their  Hands,  Thyamis 
fell  desperately  in  Love  with  the  Lady,  and  would  have 
married  her.  Soon  after,  a  stronger  Body  of  Robbers 
coming  down  upon  Thyamis* s  Party,  He  was  in  such 
Fears  for  his  Mistress  that  he  had  her  shut  into  a  Cave 
with  his  Treasure.  It  was  customary  with  those  Barba- 
rians, iohen  they  despair* d  of  their  own  Safety,  first  to 
make  away  with  Those  whom  they  held  dear,  and  desired 
for  Companions  in  the  next  Life.  Thyamis,  therefore, 
benetted  round  with  his  Enemies,  raging  T^-ith  Ix)ve, 
Jealousy,  and  Anger,  went  to  his  Cave ;  and  calling 
aloud  in  the  JEgyptian  Tongue,  so  soon  as  He  heard  him- 
self answer' d  towards  the  Cave's  mouth  by  a  Grecian, 
making  to  the  Person  by  the  Direction  of  her  Voice,  he 
caught  her  by  the  Hair  with  lus  left  Hand,  and  (suppos- 
ing her  to  be  Chariclea)  with  his  right  Hand  plung'd  his 
Sword  into  her  Breast." 

A  translation  of  Heliodorus  had  been  published  before 
this  play  was  written. 
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p  281.  "A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love  " :  —  Mr»  Collier'f 
folio  of  1632  has  "  and  eternal  bond  of  lore,  —  m  plana- 
ble  change,  yet  made  doubtless  because  the  construction 
of  the  text  seemed  old-fashioned  to  the  corrector,  or  to  the 
actor  from  whose  lips  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the 
passage. 

p.  232.  ** "  and  a  pMsy  metuures  paynim "  :  —  Thus  the 
original,  except  the  obvious  typographical  error  of  panyn 
for  *•  paynim,"  which,  when  the  word  was  often  spelled 
panym,  was  the  slightest  that  could  possibly  occur.  '  Pay- 
nim '  s=:  pagan,  heathen,  barbarian,  was  of  old  a  common 
term  of  reproach ;  and  Sir  Tobt/t^-who  uses  another  of  a 
similar  kind,  *  Catalan,'  wishes  to  call  MalvoUo  not  only 
a  paynim,  but  one  passing  measure  a=  ^regions,  out  ox 
all  bounds.  Pope  read  **  &past  measaie  paynim,"  which 
expresses  the  knight's  thought,  but  loses  the  whimsical 
conversion  of  his  intended  words,  by  his  drunken  tongue, 
into  nonsensical  gibberish.  Sir  John  Hawkins  explained 
'  passy  measures '  as  a  corruption  of  pasaamezzo,  a  favorite 
air  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  Malone,  resting 
upon  this  explanation,  and  following  in  part  the  text  of  the 
second  folio,  **  after  a  pa£^  melisures  paoin  I  hate,"  &c., 
read  "  and  a  passy-measures  pavin"  —  the  pavin  or  pavan 
(fix>m  pavo  =  peacock)  being  a  grave  and  stately  dance  — 
with  the  explanation  that  **  Sir  Toby  means  only  by  thia 
quaint  expression,  that  the  surgeon  is  a  rogue,  and  a  grave 
and  solemn  coxcomb,**  This  reading  and  explanation  have 
been  hitherto  accepted.  But  the  intentional  calling  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  two  dances  is  not  quaint ;  and  al- 
though it  is  absurd,  it  is  not  so  with  that  whimsical  and 
humorous  sort  of  absurdity  which  Shakespeare,  or  even 
an  inferior  writer,  would  seek  in  such  a  situation.  It  has 
no  drollery  or  character,  and  is  simply  senseless ;  where- 
as a  drunken  stimibling  away  frooL  sense  into  nonsense, 
which  yet  has  some  likeness  to  what  would  be  sense  if  it 
were  appropriate,  is  droll  and  characteristic  of  the  vinous 
condition.  It  is  yet  possible  that  the  reading  of  the  sec- 
ond folio,  which  is  not  entirely  imsuited  to  Sir  Toby* a  lips 
on  this  occasion,  may  give  the  true  text.  It  is  not  dis- 
turbed in  Mr.  Collier's  copy. 

p.  233.  «•  A  natural  perspective  *' :  —  *  Perspective '  was  applied 
to  a  glass,  or  any  other  aid  to  the  sight. 

p. 234.  **ril  bring  you  to  a  captain's":  —  The  original  has 
"  captain  ;  **  the  correction,  which  is  justified  by  "  where  " 
in  the  next  line,  was  made  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p  236.  "  A  most  extracting  frenzy  "  :  —  It  occurred  to  Malone^ 
as  it  must  to  every  reader,  that  w€  might  read  *<  dlittraot* 
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hur  firensy,*'  and  that  change  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
fimo  of  1632  ;  but  in  Shakespeare's  day  *  extracting'  was 
iiMd  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  *  distracting.'  The 
seeond  folio  reads  **  exacting  frenzy." 

p.  2S5.  •  "  ^-^  hat  here  writ,"  &c. :  —  So  the  original.  Mod- 
em editors  hitherto  have  read  **  he  hab  here  writ ; " 
and  the  pronoun  is  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 
But  it  was  common  to  omit  *  he '  as  a  nominative  when 
it  had  occurred  as  such  in  an  immediately  precedent 
cUmse  of  the  sentence.  Numberless  instances  might  be 
quoted. 

*  ••  How  now,  art  thou  mad  t "  Notes  incomprehensibly 
from  the  ptirpose,  even  in  editions  of  the  present  day, 
justify  the  otherwise  impertinent  exegesis,  that  the  Clown, 
—  beginning  to  read  Malvolio*s  letter,  which  commences. 
••By  the  Lord,  Madam,  you  -wTong  me,  and  the  world 
shall  know  it,"  —  as  he  utters  the  first  four  words,  is  in- 
stantly reproved  by  Olivia  for  his  supposed  profanity  in 
her  presence.  What  is  his  reply ?  —  "I  do  but  rea4 
madness."  So  in  Ivanhoe^  when  the  Templar  begins  to 
read  the  summons  sent  to  Torquilstone,  **  I  Wamba,  the 
•on  of  Witless,"  &c..  Front  de  Bacuf  exclaims,  "  AVhat ! 
art  thou  mad  ?  "  See  also  the  next  two  speeches.  *«  You 
must  allow  vox"  is  the  Cloion's  whimsical  way  of  saying 
•  you  must  let  me  speak.' 

p.  237.     •• peck  and  gttll "  ;  —  *  Geek '  is  still  used  in  the 

North  of  England  for  *  fool.' 

'         •• thou  cam'st  in  smiling  "  :  —  The  original  has 

**then  cam'st,"  &c.,  from  which  no  sense  can  be  extracted. 
The  obvious  typographical  error  was  strangely  left  for 
Zachary  Jackson  to  point  out,  and  has  been  hitherto 
retained.  As  he  well  remarks,  the  ou  in  manuscript 
might  be  easily  mistaken  for  en.  Indeed,  in  reading  the 
best  manuscript  of  Shakespeare's  day,  the  closest  exam- 
ination can  with  difficulty  distinguisn  one  from  the  other. 
Then,  the  bow  of  e,  usually  very  small,  was  turned  to 
the  left  instead  of  the  right. 

Sir  Toby's  great  importance  " :  —  i.  e.,  importu- 

••  —  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon  them  " :  — 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  **  thruat  upon  them ; "  but 
it  if  not  necessfjy  or  natural  that  the  Cloion,  quoting 
from  memory  what  he  has  heard  but  once,  diould  be  letter 
pcfftict. 

q2 
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p.  239.  '*  Song."  —  It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  by  pre- 
Tious  editors  that  this  whimsical  Song  was  not  written 
by  Shakespeare,  and  was  probably  added  to  the  play  by 
the  actor  who  played  the  Chum,  or  to  please  him.  He 
was  evidently  a  singing  man.  The  same  doubt  has  been 
cast  upon  other  Songs  in  this  play.  In  the  fourtn  stanza 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  reads,  *<  With  ton-pots  /  had 
drunken  head." 


THE    WINTER'S   TALE 


(W) 


The  Winter*  8  Tale  occupieB  twentj-sereQ  pages  in  the  folio  of 
1623 ;  yiz.,  from  p.  277  to  p.  303,  inclusiTei  in  the  dividon  of 
Comedies ',  p.  276  being  left  blank.  It  is  there  divided  into  Acta 
and  Scenes ;  and  at  the  end  a  somewhat  imperfect  list  of  the 
Dramatis  Personie  is  given,  headed  <*The  Names  of  all  the 
Actors." 


{9W) 


THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 


INTEODTTCTION. 


ROBERT  OBEENE,  amanof  much  learning  and  little  wortu* 
who  had  some  skill  in  pen-craft,  which  he  exercised  as  play- 
wnght,  yerse-maker,  satirist,  and  novelist,  furnished  Shako- 
tpesre  with  the  story  of  The  Wintef'a  Tale.  This  story  was  pui/- 
lished  in  1688,  and  perhaps  before,  imder  the  title,  Pandoato : 
The  Trvumph  of  TimeJ^  It  was  very  popular  for  a  century; 
there  having  been  at  least  fourteen  editions  of  it  published  be- 
fore 1695,  in  some  of  the  later  of  which  it  is  entitled,  from  the 
names  of  the  characters  corresponding  to  Florizel  and  Perdita, 
The  History  of  Dorattus  and  Fatonia.  Shakespeare  changed  the 
names  not  only  of  the  lovers,  but,  with  one  exception,  of  all  the 
characters  in  the  tale.  In  Greene's  work,  the  King  of  Sicilia  is 
called  Egietus ;  the  Kin^  of  Bohemia,  Pandoato  ;  Hermionot  BeU 
laria  ;  Mamillue,  Oarinter  ;  CamiUo,  Franion ;  and  the  Old  Shep- 
herd, Porrtu :  Mopaa  appears  in  both  play  and  tale. 

As  to  incident  and  the  order  of  events,  the  great  dramatist 
followed  the  obscure  novelist  so  closely,  that  The  l^mter'a  Tale, 
as  far  as  the  last  IScene  of  the  third  Act.  is,  in  structure,  only  a 
dramatized  version  of  Pandoato.  Down  to  that  point,  then, 
comparison  of  the  course  of  the  novel  and  the  play  would  be 
superfluous ;  out  thenceforward  it  is  interesting  to  mark  their 
divergence.  It  should  first  be  noticed,  however,  that  Shake- 
tpeare,  for  some  undiscoverable  reason,  transposed  the  scenes  of 

*  **  Pandoftto,  the  Triumph  of  Time,  whereiD  is  discovered  by  a  pleasant  Hi»> 
tori«,  that,  although  by  the  meanee  of  sinister  fortune,  Truth  may  be  concealed, 
j«t  bj  Time,  In  spight  of  fortune,  it  is  most  manifestly  rerealed:  Pleasant  fbr 
•fe  to  aroyde  drowsie  thoughtes,  profitable  for  youth  to  eschue  other Vanton 
PMtiiD«t.  and  bringing  to  both  a  desired  content.  Temptiris  JUia  veritaa.  By 
Robert  Greena,  Malster  of  Artes  in  Cambridge.  Omne  tulii  punctum  qui  mia 
utOe  duld.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Tlinman  Orwin,  for  Thomas  Cadmaiw 
USS."    Reprinted  in  Collier's  Shakespear^s  Library. 

(269) 
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action  and  the  functions  of  the  principal  characters.  The  tale 
opens  in  Bohemia,  and  PandnstOt  the  jealous  monarch,  is  King 
of*  that  country,  of  which,  of  course,  BeUaria  (Hermione)  is 
Queen,  and  Garinter  {Mamillus),  Prince :  Fawtiia  {Perdita)  is 
found 'by  the  shepherd  in  Sicilia,  of  which  island  Effistua  (^Po- 
lixenes)t  the  innocent  cause  of  the  jealousy  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  action,  is  King :  all  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  re- 
versed in  the  play.  To  the  important  characters  in  the  tale, 
Shakespeare  added  AntigonuSi  PauUnai  Autolycua,  and  the  Old 
Shepherd's  lout  of  a  son. 

When  in  the  tale  the  newly  bom  Fawnia  is  brought  to  Pan- 
doato  by  one  of  the  prison  guards,  (there  being  no  counterpart 
to  Paulina^ )  the  infuriated  King  (there  being  again  no  counter- 
part to  Ant  if/onus)  orders  that  ^^dthout  delay  she  shall  "  bee  put 
in  the  boat  having  neither  saile  nor  [rudder]  to  guide  it,  and  so  be 
carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  there  left  to  the  wind 
and  wave  as  the  destinies  please  to  appoint."  For  this  Shake- 
speare substitutes  an  exposure  of  Perdita  on  the  desert  sea  shore ; 
which  change  Mr.  Collier,  with,  perhaps,  some  reason,  attrib- 
utes to  a  desire  on  the  author's  part  to  avoid  a  resemblance 
to  the  8hip\\Teck  of  Miranda,  and  which  he  therefore  reckons 
among  the  proofs  that  Th£  Winter's  Tale  was  written  after  The 
Tempest,  There  seems,  however,  to  be  this  good  reason  for  the 
substitution.  Shakespeare  knew  —  none  better  —  that  the  dra- 
matic value  of  an  impression  produced  upon  the  eye  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  one  produced  upon  the  ear;  and  on  his 
stage  Greene's  disposition  of  the  royal  babe  could  not  be  repre- 
sented, while  that  adopted  by  him  could.  The  latter,  too,  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  classic  story,  which  Shake- 
speare well  knew,  and  did  not  always  disregard.  After  the 
exposure  of  the  Princess,  we  have  in  the  novel,  as  in  the  play» 
the  trial  of  the  Queen,  the  response  of  the  Oracle,  the  death 
of  the  Prince,  followed  immediately  by  that  of  his  mother,  and 
the  fruitless  remorse  and  repentance  of  the  King.  But  in  the 
tale  the  Queen  does  not  revive. 

The  babe,  according  to  the  tale,  "  beeing  tossed  with  winde  and 
wave,  floated  two  whole  daies  without  succour,  readie  at  every 
puffe  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea,  till  at  last  the  tempest  ceased, 
and  the  little  boate  was  driven  with  the  tyde  into  the  coast  of 
Sicilia,  where  sticking  upon  the  sandes  it  rested."  There  it  ia 
found  by  the  old  shepherd,  who  takes  the  Princess  home  and 
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brings  her  ap  as  his  own  cLUd.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  ia 
encountered  by  Prince  Dorastus  as  he  returns  from  hawking, 
wins  his  heart  and  loses  hers,  and  sets  sail  with  him  for  Italy, 
fearing  his  father's  displeasure  should  their  marriage  become 
known.  Meantime  Porrua,  the  old  shepherd,  who  knows  the 
rank  of  his  adopted  daughter's  lover,  is  equally  in  dread  of  the 
King's  anger ;  and  taking  the  mantle,  jewels,  and  treasure  which 
he  found  with  Faumiut  he  sets  out  to  acquaint  Egistus  of  the 
wl.ole  affair.  But  he  is  encountered  by  the  confidential  servant 
of , the  Prince,  who  gets  him,  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by 
force,  on  board  the  Prince's  ship,  which  immediately  sets  sail. 
It  dees  not  reach  Italy,  but  is  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bohe- 
mia. DorasUia^  knowing  the  enmity  between  the  two  kings, 
assumes  a  false  name,  and  gives  out  that  he  is  an  Italian  knight 
of  Trapolonia.  But  he  is  apprehended  as  a  spy,  and  brought 
before  Pandosto^  who  becomes  enamoured  of  Faionia  and  casts 
Dorastus  into  prison.  Egistus  hears  the  fate  of  his  son,  and  im- 
mediately sets  out  for  Bohemia,  where  o*^  nis  arrival  Dorastus 
is  set  free.  But  upon  his  threatening  Fawnia  and  Poirus  with 
fearful  vengeance  for  their  presumption  in  allpng  themselves 
with  the  blood  roval,  the  latter  tells  the  storv  which  he  had  left 
home  to  tell ;  Fatonia,  proving  to  be  a  princess,  is  married  to 
Dorastus  ;  and  Pandosto^  in  remorse  at  having  caused  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  his  son,  and  at  having  vexed  his  own  daughtei 
fiith  amorous  solicitation,  kills  himself.  Such  is  the  rude  struc- 
ture and  repulsive  catastrophe  of  the  narrative ;  for  which 
Shakespeare  substituted  the  pastoral  charm  and  characteristic 
humor  of  the  fourth  Act  of  T?ie  Whiter' s  Tale,  and  the  bold 
design  of  the  statue  scene  in  the  fifth,  where  serenity  and  joy 
descend  to  all  from  the  pedestal  of  Hermione,  as  she  returns, 
like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave. 

The  other  variations  between  the  incidents  of  the  novel  and 
thos3  of  the  drama  are  too  trivial  to  merit  notice.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Greene  gives  Pandosto  more  cause  for 
his  jealousy  than  Shakespeare  gives  to  Leontes,  For  in  the  tale 
Beiiaria,  though  entirely  innocent,  uses  Egistus  *'8o  familiarly 
that  her  countenance  bewraied  how  her  mind  was  aft'ected  to- 
wardcB  him,  oftentimes  comming  her  selfe  into  his  bed  chamber 
to  see  that  nothing  should  be  amis  to  mislike  him;  "  and  also 
•*  there  grew  such  a  Sf  cret  uniting  of  their  affections  that  the 
one  oould  not  well  be  without  the   company  of  the  other."     U 
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may  possibly  have  been  Shakespeare's  intention  to  make  its  sad- 
den birth  and  its  extravagance  characteristic  traits  of  LeorUM* 
iealousy ;  but  this  difference  between  the  play  and  the  noyel 
Deems  rather  due  to  a  necessity  for  the  compression  of  the 
latter.  ShtJcespeare  sought  only  to  put  a  vexy  popular  story 
into  a  dramatic  form;  and  of  this  he  advertised  his  hearers  by 
calling  this  play  a  Tale,  just  as  before  he  had  called  a  play  sim- 
ilarly wanting  in  dramatic  interest,  a  Dream. 

The  Winter's  Tale  is  remarkable,  even  among  Shakespeare*! 
plays,  for  its  defiance  of  all  restraint  of  time  or  place.  No  othet 
approaches  it  in  its  recklessness  of  these  conditirms;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  produced  at  about  the  same  time,  probably 
in  the  same  year,  the  two  of  his  works  most  unlike  in  this  re- 
spect, —  The  Tempestf  and  the  play  under  consideration.  For 
while  in  the  former  (partly,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  its  story)  the  unities  are  so  strictly  observed  that  it  could  be 
played  with  two  scenes,  and  that  the  time  of  its  supposed  action 
is  little  longer  than  that  of  the  performance,  and  no  traces  of 
carelessness  or  ignorance  appear  ;  in  the  latter  the  poet  puts  six- 
teen years  between  two  Acts,  and  thousands  of  miles  between 
two  Scenes,  brings  inland  countries  to  the  sea,  carries  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  from  the  continent  to  an  island,  makes  the  Queen 
of  Sicilia,  who  is  waiting  to  hear  her  doom  from  the  Delphic 
Oracle,  say  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  her  father,  puts  into 
Florizel's  mouth  the  story  that  he  brought  the  fair  Perdita  from 
Libya,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  shows  us  a  statue  the  work 
of  Giulio  Romano,  and  gives  us  a  clown  who  talks  of  poimd 
and  odd  shilling,  and  a  Puritan  singing  psalms  to  hornpipes! 
For  much  of  this  chronological  confusion  Greene  is  answerable, 
and  it  concerns  us  here  chiefly  as  evidence  how  constantly 
Shakespeare  had  the  work  of  his  predecessor  in  his  mind  while 
writing  this  play,  if  indeed  he  did  not  have  it  before  his  eye. 

But  although  counterparts  of  nearly  all  the  characters  and 
most  of  the  incidents  of  The  Winter's  Tale  exist  in  PandottOt 
and  even  verbal  reminiscences  of  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in 
the  former,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  play  is  in  the  least  in- 
debted to  the  tale  for  the  place  it  holds  in  literature,  or  even  for 
the  mere  interest  of  its  story.  Whatever  the  merits  of  Greene's 
work,  —  and  it  is  a  good  tale  of  its  sort  and  its  time,  though 
clumsily  and  pedantically  told,  —  they  are  altogether  different 
in  kind  (we  will  not  consider  the  question  of  degree)  from  the 
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OMiits  of  Shakespeare's.  In  characterization  of  pivK/nages  the 
tale  is  notably  coarse  and  common  place,  in  thought  arid  and 
barren,  and  in  language  alternately  meagre  and  inflated :  where- 
as there  are  few  more  remarkable  creations  in  all  literature  than 
Hermd&net  Perdita,  AtUolyctUy  PatUina,  not  to  notice  minor  char- 
acters ;  and  its  teeming  wealth  of  wisdom,  and  the  daring  and 
dainty  beauty  of  its  poetry,  give  the  play  a  high  place  in  the  sec- 
ond rank  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Briefly,  it  is  the  old  sU  ry 
orer  again :  the  dry  stick  that  seems  to  bloom  and  blossom  is 
but  hidden  by  the  leafy  luxuriance  and  floral  splendor  of  the 
plant  that  has  been  trained  upon  it. 

The  date  of  the  production  of  this  drama  is  determinable  with 
a  near  approach  to  accuracy.  That  it  was  written  before  May 
16  th,  1611,  wc  have  evidence  in  the  following  entry  under  that 
date  in  the  diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  now  among  the  MSS. 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  of  Oxford,  England. 

»•/»  the    IVinter'a   Tulle  at  the   Glob,    1611,    the    15  of  Maye, 

Wednesday. 

•*  Obt*er>'e  ther  howe  Lyontes  the  Kinge  of  Cicillia  was  over- 
com  with  jelosy  of  his  vdfe  vrixYi  the  Kinge  of  Bohemia,  his 
frind,  that  came  to  see  him,  and  howe  he  contrived  his  death, 
and  wnld  have  had  his  cup-bcrcT  to  have  poisoned  [him]  who 
gave  the  King  of  Bohemia  warning  thereof  and  fled  with  him 
to  Bohemia. 

•'Remember  also  howe  he  sent  to  the  orakell  of  Apollo,  and 
the  aunswer  of  Apollo  that  she  was  giltless,  and  that  the  king 
was  jelouse,  &c.,  and  howe,  except  the  child  was  found  again 
that  wa«»  loste,  the  kinge  should  die  without  yssue ;  for  the  child 
was  caried  into  Bohemia,  and  there  laid  in  a  forrest,  and  brought 
up  by  a  sheppard,  and  the  Kinge  of  Bohemia,  his  sonn  manied 
that  wentch  ;  and  howe  they  fled  into  Cicillia  to  Leontes,  and 
the  sheppard  having  showed  the  letter  of  the  nobleman,  by 
whom  Leontes  sent,  it  was  that  child,  and  [by]  the  Jewells  found 
about  her,  she  was  knowen  to  be  Leontes  daughter,  and  was  then 
16.  yers  old. 

**  Remember  also  the  rog  that  cam  in  all  tottered  like  roll 
pixel,  and  howe  he  fayned  him  sicke  and  to  have  him  robbed  of 
all  that  he  had,  and  howe  he  eosoned  the  por  man  of  all  his 
money,  and  after  cam  to  the  shop  ther  with  a  pedlers  packe,  and 
ther  cosened  them  again  of  all  their  money ;  and  how  he 
changed  apparell  with  the  Kinge  of  Bomia,  his  sonn,  and  then 
how  he  turned  courtier,  &c.  Beware  of  trustinge  fehied  beg- 
gars or  fawninge  fellouse."  * 

*  From  a  pivdM  copy  citrefully  made  from  the  original  by  Mr.  B  alii  well. 
VOL.   V.  R 
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4j3  entry  in  the  Office  Book  of  Sir  George  Buck,  Master  of  the 
Revels,  recording  the  performance  of  The  WifUer*9  Tale  at 
Court  on  the  5th  of  Noyember,  1611,  has  also  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham.*  The  farther  limit  of  the  period 
during  which  it  was  produced  h&  indicated,  though,  perhaps, 
hardly  established  beyond  question,  by  Malone's  discovery  that 
it  was  licensed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in  1623,  without  a  fee 
and  without  examination,  because  it  had  been  **  formerly  al- 
lowed of  by  Sir  George  Buck,"  and  Mr.  Hemminge  (one  of 
the  player  editors  of  the  folio)  gave  his  word  that  **  there  was 
nothing  prophane  added  or  reformed."t  Now  Sir  George  Buck, 
having  obtained  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  Office  of  Master  of 
the  Revels  in  1603,  succeeded  to  it  in  the  autumn  of  1610 ;  and 
The  Winter's  Tale  was  therefore  produced  between  that  time 
and  the  spring  of  1611,  when  Dr.  Forman  saw  it;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  was  licensed  by  Sir  George  before  he  obtained  his  office. 
For  Buck  succeeded  Edmund  Tilney,  who  was  his  maternal 
uncle ;  and  if  we  can  rely  upon  Chalmers'  quotations  from  the 
Stationers'  Register,  the  nephew  was  allowed  to  share  the  offi- 
cial labors  of  the  uncle,  and  licensed  twenty-seven  plays  be- 
tween May,  1606,  and  October,  1608.  J  But  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  these  plays,  among  which  The  Winter's  Tale  is  not 
named,  were  licensed  for  publication  only ;  and  although  the 
censorship  was  sometimes  vicariously  exercised,  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  licenses  for  representation,  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant, were  granted  in  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  Master 
of  the  Revels  himself.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed  that 
The  Winter's  Tale  was  produced  under  the  official  sanction  of 
Sir  George  Buck,  and  probably  in  the  early  part  of  1611.  § 

This  play  was  first  published  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  is  there 
printed  with  unusual  care ;  the  very  punctuation,  which  through- 
out that  volume  is  extremely  irregular  and  careless,  being  in  a 
great  measure  reliable.  The  corruptions  of  the  text  are  there- 
fore comparatively  few,  far  fewer  than  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  the  style  of  the  play,  which  is  more  open  to  the  charge 
of  obscurity  than  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  works.    It  abounds 

*  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court.  18^  Shakespeare 
Society. 

t  BoBwell's  Malone,  Vol.  n.  p.  463,  and  Vol.  III.  p.  229. 

X  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers,  Ac,  pp.  200,  201. 

{  See  note  upon  Apollo's  Oracle,  Act  III.  Sc.  2,  aa  to  another  point  of  vi% 
lenoe. 
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in  elliptical  passages  in  which  the  gap  to  be  bridged  Ib  unprece- 
dentedly  great ;  parentheses  within  parentheses,  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  degree,  require  sustained  attention  and  a  clear  head 
to  unrsyel  their  involutions ;  and  thoughts  incompletely  stated, 
or  only  suggestf^,  tantalize  and  bewilder  the  untrained  or  su- 
perficial reader.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  ia  rather  surpris- 
ing that  the  text  has  come  down  to  us  in  so  pure  a  state ;  and 
the  absolute  incomprehensibility  of  one  or  two  passages  may 
lafely  be  attributed  to  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  printers, 
to  correct  that  which  they  thought  corrupt  in  their  copy,  but 
wldch  was  only  obscure. 

There  are  indications  in  the  folio  that  its  publishers  did  not  at 
first  expect  this  play  to  appear  in  that  volume.  Twelfth  NigJU 
ends  upon  page  275,  and  according  to  custom,  which  is  observed 
in  that  volume.  The  Winter* a  Tale  should  begin  on  page  276 ; 
but  that  page  is  left  entirely  blank,  and  is  unpaged ;  this  play  be- 
ginning upon  the  following  recto,  page  277.*  The  signature 
marks  also,  which  change  at  this  part  of  the  volume,  being  pe- 
culiar to  this  play,  show  that  it  was  not  put  in  type  in  its  regu- 
lar order.T  It  ib  possible  that  in  gathering  the  plays  together, 
Heminge  and  Condell  forgot  this  one  until  the  folio  was 
nearly  in  type ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  finding  it  no  more 
tragical  in  its  course  or  its  catastrophe  than  Cymbeline,  they  at 
first  intended  to  class  it  with  the  Tragedies,  and  after  it  was 
ready  to  be  struck  oif  restored  it  to  its  proper  place  among  the 
Comedies.  A  similar  uncertainty,  shown  in  a  similar  manner, 
seems  to  have  attended  the  introduction  of  Troilus  and  Creasida 
into  the  folio. 

As  to  the  period  of  the  action  and  the  costume  of  this  Tale, 
they  ve  as  absolutely  indeterminable  as  those  of  the  Dream 
whicn  it  so  much  resembles  in  its  entire  disregard  of  the  proba- 
bilities, not  to  say  the  unities,  of  time  and  place.  Any  attempt 
to  reduce  its  material  conditions  into  harmony  with  chronology, 
will  succeed  only  in  destroying  in  some  measure  the  lomantic 
and  fkntastic  character  which  was  stamped  upon  it  by  the  time 
in  which  it  was  written,  no  less  than  by  the  man  who  wrote  it. 

*  The  reyerse  of  the  page  upon  which  The,  Winter's  Tale  ends  is  also  left 
blank;  tmt  as  the  next  play  begins  a  new  division,  Histories,  with  a  new 
paging,  no  conclnsion  can  be  based  on  this  fact. 

t  Tbej  begin  A  a;  and  this  double  lett^^ring  ceases  with  The  Winter's  Tale; 
the  flrst  page  of  King  John  being  signature  a.  and  the  single  lower  case  or 
,  letter  marking  being  continued  regularly  until  the  alphabet  is  exhausted- 


SiciUan  Lordi. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON.*. 

Lbontes,  Kinff  of  Sidlia. 

Mamillius,  Son  to  Leontet. 

Camillo, 

Aktioonus, 

Clbombnes, 

Dion, 

RooERo,  a  Sicilian  Crentieman, 

PoLixENES,  King  of  Bohemuu 

Florizel,  Son  to  Polixenes. 

Archidamus,  a  Bohemian  Lord, 

A  Mariner. 

Gaoler. 

An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  Father  of  Pefdita. 

Clown,  hit  Son, 

AuTOLYCUs,  a  Roffue, 

Time,  as  Chortu, 

Hermionb,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Pe&dita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,  Wife  to  Antigonus. 

Emilia,  a  Lady  attending  on  the  Queen, 

MOPSA,    )    „,      »      , 
Dorcas.  |  Shepherdesses. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Attendants,  Satyrs,  Shepherda 

Shepherdesses,  Guards,  &o. 

SCENE :  Sometimes  in  Sicilia ;  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 

(276) 
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ACT    I. 


SoBVB  I.-»Sicilia.     An  Antechamber  in  Lbontbs 

Palace. 

Enter  Camillo  and  Aschidamus. 

Archidaiius. 

IF  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit  Bohemia,  on 
the  like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are  now 
on  foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great  differ- 
ence betwixt  our  Bohemia  and  your  Sicilia. 

Camillo.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  King 
of  Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  which 
he  justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us 
we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves:  for,  indeed, — 

Cam.     'Beseech  you, — 

Areh.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowledge :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence  —  in 
so  rare  —  I  know  not  what  to  say.  —  We  will  give 
you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses,  unintelligent  of 
our  insnfficience,  may,  though  they  cannot  praise  us, 
IS  little  accuse  ut. 

(277) 
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Cam,  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's 
given  freely. 

Arch,  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understanding 
instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utter- 
ance. 

Cam,  Sicilia  cannot  shew  himself  over-kind  to  Bo- 
hemia. They  were  train' d  together  in  their  child* 
hoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then  such  an 
affection  which  cannot  choose  but  branch  now.  Since 
their  more  mature  dignities  and  royal  necessities  made 
separation  of  their  society,  their  encounters,  though 
not  personal,  have  been  royally  attorney ed,  with  in- 
terchange of  gifts,  letters,  loving  embassies ;  that  they 
have  seem'd  to  be  together,  though  absent ;  shook 
hands,  as  over  a  vast ;  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from 
the  ends  of  opposed  winds.  The  Heavens  continue 
their  loves ! 

Arch.  1  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either  mal- 
ice or  matter  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  unspeakable 
comfort  of  your  young  Prince  Mamillius ;  it  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into 
ray  note. 

Cam,  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him.  It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indeed,  physics 
the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh;  they  that  went 
on  crutches  ere  he  was  born,  desire  yet  their  life  to 
see  him  a  man. 

Arch,    Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam,  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why  they 
should  desire  to  live. 

Arch,  If  the  King  had  no  son,  they  would  de^ 
sire  to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one. 

\_BlxeunL 
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Scene  II. 

The  Same.     A  Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

En/er  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hebmione,  Mamillius, 

Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Polixenes      Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  star  have 
been 
The   shepherd's  note,   since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burthen.     Time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiird  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks : 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity. 
Go  hence  in  debt.     And  therefore,  like  a  cipher, 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply. 
With  one  *  we  thank  you '  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leontes,  Stay  your  thanks  a  while ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol,  Sir,  that's  to-morrow 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance, 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence.  —  That  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
•  This  is  put  forth  too  truly  ! '  —  Besides,  I  ha\e  stay'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon,  We  are  tougher,  brother. 

Than  you  can  put  us  to  't. 

Pol,  No  longer  stay. 

Leon,     One  sev'-night  longer. 

Pol,  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon,     We'll  part  the  time  between  's,  then :  and 
in  that 
ril  no  gainsaying. 

Pol,  Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so; 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'  th'  world 
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So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me:  so  it  should  now, 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
'Twere  needful  I  deni'd  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward:  which  to  hinder 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me;  my  stay, 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble :   to  save  both, 
Faiewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.  Tongue-ti*d,  our  Queen  ?     Speak  you. 

Hermione.     I   had   thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my 
peace,  until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him  not  to  stay.     You,  air. 
Charge  him  too  coldly.     Tell  him  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well :    this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaimed :    say  this  to  him. 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her.     To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were  strong : 
But  let  him  say  so,  then,  and  let  him  go  ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay  ;- 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs.  — 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence  [io  Polixenes]  I'll  ad- 
venture 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commission. 
To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest 
Prefix' d  for  's  parting :   yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  th'  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  —  You'll  stay  ? 

Pol.  No,  Madam. 

Her.     Nay,  but  you  will? 

Pol.  I  may  not,  verily.' 

Her.    Verily ! 
\  ou  put  me  off  with  limber  vows  :   but  I, 
Though   you  would   seek  t'  unsphere  the  stars  with 
oaths. 
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Should  yet  say,  *  Sir,  no  going.'     Verily, 

You  shall  not  go ;  a  lady's  verily  's 

As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet? 

Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 

Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees. 

When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     How  say 

you? 
My  prisoner?  or  my  guest?     By  your  dread  verily, 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

PoL  Your  guest,  then,  Madam , 

To  be  }our  prisoner  should  import  offending; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler  then. 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys ; 
You  were  pretty  lordings,  then. 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  Queen, 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her,    Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two  ? 

Fol,     We  were   as   twinn*d  lambs,  that  did   frisk 
i'  th'  sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other.     What  we   chang'd 
Was  innocence  for  innocence  :   we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did.     Had  we  pursued  that  life, 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answer' d  Heavec 
Boldly,  'Not  guilty;'  the  imposition  clear' d 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her.  By  this  we  gather. 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

Pol.  O  my  most  sacred  lady, 

r2 
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Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to  's  :   for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross' d  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow. 

Her,  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion ;  lest  you  say 
Your  Queen  and  I  are  devils.     Yet,  go  on ; 
Th'  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You .  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon,  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her.     He'll  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my    dear'st,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Never  ? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.     What !  have  I  twice  said  well  ?   when'was  't 
before  ? 
I  pr'ythee  tell  me.     Cram  's  with  praise,  and  make  's 
As  fat  as  tame  things.     One  good  deed  dying  tongue- 
less 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages  :    you  may  ride  's 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  th'  goal ;  — 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you.     0,  would  her  name  were  Grace  ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  th'  purpose  :  when  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have  't ;   I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to  death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
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And  clap  thyself  my  love ;  then  didst  thou  utter, 
"I  am  yours  for  ever." 

Her,  'Tis  Grace,  indeed. — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  th*  purpose  twice ; 
The  one  for  ever  eam'd  a  royal  husband; 
Th'  other,  for 'some  while,  a  friend. 

[^Giving  her  hand  to  Polixenes. 

Leon.  Too  hot,  too  hot :         [^A^ide. 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me :  —  my  hear!  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy,  —  not  joy.  —  This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on ;    derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty's  fertile  bosom. 
And  well  become  the  agent :  *t  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers, 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  practised  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking  glass ;  —  and  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  th*  deer;  0,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows.  —  Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy? 

Mamillius.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon,  V  fecks  ? 

Why,  that* 8  my  bawcock.     What,  hast  smutch*  d  thy 

nose  ?  — 
They  say  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine. 
Come,  captain. 

We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  calFd  neat.  —  Still  virginalling 

\_Ohserving  Polixenes  and  Hermionb. 
Upon  his  palm  ?  —  How  now,  you  wanton  calf? 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam,  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Lean,     Thou  want*st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shootf 
that  I  have. 
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To  be  full  like  me :  —  yet,  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs :  women  say  so, 
That  will  say  any  thing.     But  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dy'd  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  thfit  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine :  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me.  —  Come,  Sir  Page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye.     Sweet  villain 
Most  dear'st !  my  coUop !  —  Can  thy  dam  ?  —  may ' 

be?  — 
Affection,  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre : 
Thou  dost  make  possible,  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat*8t  with  dreams  ;  —  (how  can  this  be  ?) 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow*st  nothing.     Then,  *tis  very  credent, 
Thou  may*st  co-join  with  something ;  and  thou  dost ; 
(And  that  beyond  commission ;  and  I  find  it,) 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains. 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol,  What  means  Sicilia? 

Her.     He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol.  How  !  my  lord ! 

What  cheer?   how  is't  with  you,  best  brother? 

Her,  You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction. 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ? 

Leon,  No,  in  good  earnest.  — 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  it's  folly. 
It's  tenderness,  and  make  it  self  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms  !     Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  my  thoughts  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years  ;   and  saw  myself  unbreech'd. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  muzzled. 
Lest  it  should  bite  it's  master,  and  so  prove, 
A.S  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
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How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 
This  squash,  this  gentleman.  —  Mine  honest  friend^ 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ? 

Mam.     No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 

Leon.     You  will  ?    why,  happy  man  he's  dole !  — 
My  brother. 
Arc  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir, 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all: 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December; 
And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squirt 

Offic'd  with  me.     We  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps.  —  Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap : 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us. 

We  are  yours  i'  th'  garden.     ShalFs  attend  you  there  f 

Leon,     To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you'll  bs 
found. 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky.     \^Aside.     Observing  Pol 

and  Hebm.]     I  am  angling  now, 
TLcugh  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Oc  to,  go  to ! 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband  !     Gone  already ; 
Inch- thick,  knee- deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd  one. 
[^Exeunt  Pol.,  Hesm.,  and  Attendants 
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Go,  play,  boy,  play ;  —  thy  motlier  plays,  and  I 
Play  too  ;    but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  wbose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave :    contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be   my  knell.  —  Go,  play,  boy,  play.  —  Thera 

have  been. 
Or  I  am  much  deceived,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present, 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  th'  arm, 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in's  absence, 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour.     Nay,  there's  comfort  in't, 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates  open'd, 
As  mine,  against  their  will.     Should  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.     Physic  for  *t  there's  npne ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it. 
From  East,  West,  North,  and  South.    Be  it  concluded, 
No  barricado  for  a  belly  ;    know  't ; 
It  will   let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage :    many  a  thousand  on 's 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel 't  not.  —  How  now,  boy? 

Mam,     I  am  like  you,  [they]  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that's  some  comfort. — 

What !    Camillo,  there  ? 

Cam,     Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon,    Go    play,    Mamillius  ;    thou'rt    an    honest 
man.  —  \^Exit  Mamillius. 

Camillo,  this  great  Sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam,     You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold : 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon,  Didst  note  it? 

Cam,     He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  mad(< 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon,  Didst  perceive  it  ?  ^ 
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They're  here  with  me  already ;  whispering,  rounding, 
•  Sidlia  is  a  *  —  so  forth.     'Tis  far  gone, 
When  I  shall  gust  it  last.  —  How  came  't,  CamillOj 
rhat  he  did  stay  ? 

Cam,  At  the  good  Queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.     At  the  Queen's  be  't :  good,  should  be  per- 
tinent ; 
Bat  so  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks :  —  not  noted,  is 't. 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?   by  some  severals 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?   lower  messes 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind  ?     Say, 

Cam.    Business,  my  lord  ?    I  think  most  understand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha ! 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer 

Leon.     Ay,  but  why? 

Cam.     To  satisfy  your  Highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

Th'  entreaties  of  your  mistress  ?  —  satisfy  ?  — 
Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart;    as  well 
My  chamber-counsels,  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hiifit  cleans*  d  my  bosom :  I  from  thee  departed 
ITiy  penitent  reformed.     But  we  have  been 
Dcceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Leon.     To  bide  upon  't,  —  thou  art  not  honest ;  ox^ 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward ; 
Which  boxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  coarse  required.     Or  else  thou  must  be  counteo 
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A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust, 

And  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool, 

That  see*  St  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn, 

And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam,  My  gracious  Icrd, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometime  puts  forth.     In  your  affairs,  my  lord. 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly  ;    if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  ;    if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest :   these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allowed  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  'beseech  your  Grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me  :  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  it's  own  visage :    if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Ha'  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  that's  past  doubt — you  have;  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn,)  or  heard 
(For  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think,) 
My  wife  is  slippery  ?     If  thou  wilt  confess, 
(Or  else  be  impudently  negative. 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  say, 
My  wife's  a  hobby-horse ;    deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :   say  't,  and  justify  't. 
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Cam.     I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  bear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.     'Shrew  my  heart, 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?   stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  —  a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty :   horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  comers  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swift  r 
Hours,  minutes  ?   noon,  midnight  ?   and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web  but  theirs,  theirs   only 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?   is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in  't,  is  nothing ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;    Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing ;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings, 
If  this  be, nothing. 

Cam.  Good,  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseas'd  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say,  it  be ;   'tis  true. 

Cam.     No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is  ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say,  thou  Kest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave ; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both.     Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her? 

Leon.     Why,  he   that  wears  her,  like  her   medal, 
hanging 

VOL.   v.  9 
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About  his  neck,  Bohemia :  —  Who  —  if  I 

Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 

To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 

Their  own  particular  thrifts,   they  would  do  that 

Which  should  undo  more  doing.     Ay,  and  thou, 

His  cup-bearer,  —  whom  I  from  meaner  form 

Have  bench' d  and  rear'd  to  worship ;  who  may'st  sec 

Plainly,  as  Heaven  sees  Earth,  and  Earth  sees  Heaven, 

How  I  am  gall'd,  —  might' st  bespice  a  cup. 

To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink ; 

AVhich  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam,  Sir,  my  lord 

I  could  do  this  ;  and  that  with  no  rash  potion. 
But  with  a  ling'ring  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison.     But  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee,  — 

Leon,  Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot  I 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation,  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep,  which  being  spotted, 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  ? 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  th'  Prince  my  son, 
Who  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine. 
Without  ripe  moving  to  't  ?  —  Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench  ? 

Cam,  I  must  believe  you,  sir; 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  oflT  Bohemia  for  't : 
Provided,  that  when  he's  remov'd,  your  Highness 
Will  take  again  your  Queen,  as  yours  at  first ; 
Even  for  your  son's  sake  ;   and,  thereby,  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  alli'd  to  yours. 
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Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down : 
ril  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.     My  lord, 
Go  then  ;   and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  Queen :   I  am  his  cup-bearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage. 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all : 

Do  't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do  't  not,  thou  splitt'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I'll  do  't,  my  lord. 

Leon.     I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advis*d 
me.  \^Exit. 

Cam.     O  miserable  lady  !  —  But,  for  me. 
What  case,  stand  I  in?     I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes :   and  my  ground  to  do  't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master;  one, 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  his  so  too.  —  To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows.     If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings 
And  flourished  after,  Td  not  do  't :   but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one. 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear  *t.     I  must 
Forsake  the  Court :  to  do  't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  star,  reign  now ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Polixenes. 

PoL  This  is  strange!  methinks, 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak?  — 

Good  day,  Cajnillo. 

Cam  Hail,  most  royal  sir! 
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Pol,     What  is  the  news  i'  th'  Court? 

Cam,  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.     The  King  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance 
A.S  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment;   when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  th'  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me,  and 
So  leaves  me,  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam,     I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.     How  !  dare  not,  do  not  ?     Do  you  know,  ana 
dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?     'Tis  thereabouts  ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know  you  must; 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror, 
Which   shews  me  mine  changed  too  :    for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter' d  with  't. 

Cam.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease ;   and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  caught  of  me? 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands  who  have  sped  the  bet- 
ter 
By  my  regard,  but  kilFd  none  so.     Camillo,  — 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman;   thereto 
Clerk-like  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle,  —  I  beseech  you, 
If   you  know  aught  which  does  behoove  my  knowl* 
edge 
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Thereof  to  be  inform' d,  imprison  't  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.     A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well! 
I  must  be  answer' d.  —  Dost  thou  heeir,  Camillo  ? 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge,  —  whereof  the  least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine,  —  that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me :   how  far  off,  how  near ; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you; 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable  :  therefore,  mark  my  counsel ; 
Which  must  be  e'en  as  swiftly  follow' d  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;   or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry  *lost,'  and  so  good  night. 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.     I  am  appointed  him  to  murther  you. 

Pol.     By  whom,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  By  the  King. 

Pol.  For  what? 

Cam.     He    thinks,    nay,    with    all    confidence    he 
swears, 
As  he  had  seen't  or  been  an  instrument 
To    vice    you   to  't,  —  that   you    have    touch'd    his 

Queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol.  O,  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly ;  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best! 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive;   and  my  approach  be  sLunn'd, 
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Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  greatest  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard  or  read ! 

Cajn.  Swear  this,  though,  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As,  or  by  oath  remove,  or,  counsel  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly;  whose  foundation 
Is  pird  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow? 

Cam,     1  know  not ;    but,  I  am  sure,  *tis  safer  tc 
Avoid  what's  grown  than  question  how  'tis  bom. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty, — 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd,  —  away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business. 
And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  posterns. 
Clear  them  o*  th'  city.     For  myself,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 
By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter' d  truth  :   which,  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;   nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  King's  own  mouth. 
Thereon  his  execution  sworn. 

Po^,     I  do  believe  thee; 
I  saw   his  heart  in 's  face.     Give  me  thy  hand; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.     My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago.  —  This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  :   as  she's  rare. 
Must  it  be  great ;   and,  as  his  person's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent :    and  as  he  does  conceive 
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He  is  dishonour*  d  by  a  man  which  ever 

Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 

In  that  be  made  more  bitter.     Fear  o*ershades   me: 

Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 

The  gracious  Queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 

Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion  !  —  Come,  Camillo  ; 

I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 

Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence.     Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.     It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns.     Please  your  Highness 
To  take  the  urgent  hour :   come,  sir,  away. 

[^Exeunt 


ACT    II. 

Scene  I.  —  Sicilia.     The  Palace. 
Enter  Hebmione,  Mamillius,  and  Ladies. 

Heemione. 

TAKE  the  boy  to  you:   he  so  troubles  me 
'Tis  past  enduring. 
1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow  ? 
Mam.     No,  I'll  none  of  you. 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord? 
Mam.     You'll  kiss  me  hard  ;   and  speak  to  me  as  if 

I  were  a  baby  still.  —  I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.     And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker ;  —  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
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Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle, 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taught  '  this  ? 

Mam.     I  learn' d  it  out  of  women's  faces :  pray  no^ 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows  ? 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 
Mam.     Nay,  that's  a  mock:   I  have  seen  a  lady's 

nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2  Lady.  Hark  ye : 
The  Queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace:   we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince 

One  of  these  days ;  and  then  you'd  wanton  with  us. 
If  we  would  have  you. 

1  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :   good  time  encounter  her  I 

Her.     What  wisdom   stirs   amongst  you  ?     ComO) 
sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again.     'Pray  you,  sit  by  us, 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shall 't  be  ? 

Her.     As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam,  A  sad  tale's  best  for  Winter: 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down :  —  come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To    fright   me   with    your   sprites :    you're   powerful 
at  it. 

Mam.     There  was  a  man, — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down;  then  on. 

Mam.     Dwelt  by  a   churchyard ;  —  I   will   tell   it 
softly  ; 
Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on,  then, 

And  give  't  me  in  mine  ear. 
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Enter  Leontes,  Antioonus,  Lords,  and  others. 

Lean.     Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?  Camillo  with 
him?  ^ 

1  Lord.     Behind   the   tuft  of  pines  I  met  them : 
never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  bless'd  am  I 

In  my  just  censure!  —  in  my  true  opinion! 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  !  —  How  accurs'd 
In  being  so  bless'd!  —  There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep*d,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venom;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected:  but  if  one  present 
Th*  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent   hefts :  —  I  have   drunk,  and   seen   the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander :  — 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown; 
All's  true  that  is  mistrusted :  —  that  falsQ  villain, 
Whom  I  employ' d,  was  pre-employed  by  him: 
He  has  discover' d  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch' d  thing;  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will.  —  How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open  ? 

1  Lord.  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail' d  than  so, 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know  't  too  well.  — 

Oive  me  the  boy ;  I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse  him : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her,  What  is  this?  sport* 

S2 
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Leon.     Bear   the   boy  hence;    he   shall   not  come 
about  her; 
Away  with  him :  —  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with ;   for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I'd  say,  he  had  not. 

And,  I'll  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  th'  nay  ward. 

Leon,  You,  my  lords. 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say  '  she  is  a  goodly  lady,'  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add 
'  'Tis  pity  she's  not  honest  honourable  ; ' 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,   on    my   faith,    deserves   high   speech,)    and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha;   these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use :  —  0,  I  am  out. 
That  mercy  does ;   for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself:   these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's. 
When  you  have  said  she's  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  she's  honest :   but  be  't  known. 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be, 
She's  an  adulteress. 

Her,  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenish' d  villain  in  the  world. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain:    you,  my  lord. 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon,  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.     O  thou  thing. 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! —  I  have  said, 
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She's  an  adulteress ;  I  have  said,  with  whom : 

More,  she's  a  traitor;  and  Camillo  is 

A  federary  with  her;  and  one  that  knows 

What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself, 

But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she's 

A  hed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 

That  vulgar s  give  bold*st  titles ;   ay,  and  privy 

To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her,  No,  by  my  life  ! 

Privy  to  none  of  this.     How  will   this   grieve   you. 
When    you   shall   come   to    clearer   knowledge,   that 
You  thus  have  publish' d  me !     Gentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon. 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  schoolboy's  top.  —  Away  with  her  to  prison : 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty, 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her,     There's  some  ill  planet  reigns : 
I  must  be  patient,  till  the  Heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable.  —  Good   my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities :   but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown.     'Beseech  you  all,  my  lords, 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me ;  —  and  so 
The  King's  will  be  perform' d ! 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard?     \_To  the  Guards. 

Her.    Who  is't  that  goes  with  me  ?  —  'Beseech  youi 
Highness 
My  women  may  be  with  me :   for,  you  see. 
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My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fooLi ; 
There  is  no  cause :   when  you  shall  know  your  mi«- 

tress 
Has  desery'd  prison,  then  abound  in  tears 
As  I  come  out.     This  action  I  now  go  on 
Is  for  my  better  grace.  —  Adieu,  my  lord ; 
I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry ;   now, 
I  trust  I  shall.  —  My  women,  come ;  you  have  leave. 

Leon.     Go,  do  our  bidding ;  hence. 

{^Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

1  Lord,     'Beseech  your  Highness,  call  the  Queen 
again. 

Antigonus,     Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir  ;  lest  your 
justice 
Prove  violence  :  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer  t 
Yourself,  your  Queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do  't,  sir. 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  Queen  is  spotless 
r  th'  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  to  you ;  —  I  mean 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife ;   I'll  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her,  no  farther  trust  her; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
If  she  be. 

Leon.     Hold  your  peaces. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  lord, - 

Ant.     It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves: 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on. 
That  will   be  damn'd  foi  't :   would  I  knew  the  vil- 
lain, 
I  would  land-damn  him.     Be  she  honour-flaw' d  — 
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I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven ; 
The  second  and  the  third,  nine  and  some  five; 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for  't :  by  mine  honour, 
1*11  geld  'em  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations :   they  are  co-heirs  ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease;  no  more. 

Yon  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man*s  nose :  but  I  do  see  't  and  feel 't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus,  [touching  Antigonus,]  and 

see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so, 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty; 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit  ? 

1  Lord.     I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I,  my  lord. 
Upon  this  ground:  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion ; 
Be  blam*d  for  *t  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?     Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels ;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this :  which  —  if  you  (or  stupefied, 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not, 
Relish  a  truth  like  us  —  inform  yourselves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :   the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on  *t,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tri'd  it, 
Without  more  overture 
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Leon,  How  could  that  be? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 

(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture. 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation. 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
l\Iade   up  to  th*  deed,)   doth  push   on   this  proceed- 
ing. 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  'twere 
Most    piteous    to    be    wild,)    I    have    despatched    in 

post. 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes.  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stufi"d  sufficiency.     Now,  from  the  Oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;   whose  spiritual  counsel  had, 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

1  Lord,     Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon,     Though  I  am  satisfi'd,  and  need  no   more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  Oracle 
Give  rest  to  th'  minds  of  others ;   such  as  he 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come    up    to    th'   truth.      So    have    we    thought   it 

good. 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confin'd; 
I>est  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,  fled  hence. 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us  : 
We  are  to  speak  in  public;   for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant,     [^Aside,^     To  laughter,  as  I  take  it. 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [_Exeunt, 
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Scene  II. 
The  Same.     The  outer  Room  of  a  Prison. 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paulina.     The  keeper  of  the  prison,  —  call  to  him ; 

[^Exit  an  Attendant. 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am.  —  Good  lady ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee ; 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison?  —  Now,  good  sir, 

Enter  Attendant,  toith  the  Gaoler. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Gaoler.  For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  who  much  I  honour. 

Paul,  Pray  you,  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  Queen. 

Gao,     I  may  not,  Madam ;  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

Paul.  Here's  ado, 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
Th*  access    of    gentle   visitors  !  —  Is*t    lawful,    pray 

you. 
To  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ?   Emilia  ? 

Geuf.     So  please  you,  Madam, 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  hring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves.  \_Exeunt  Attendants. 

Gao,  And,  Madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.     Well,  be 't  so,  pr'ythee.  \_Exit  Gaoler. 

Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain. 
As  passes  colouring. 
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Enter  Gaoler  toith  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman, 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady? 

Emilia.     As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn. 
May  hold  together:   on  her  frights,  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  home  greater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver' d. 

Paul,     A  boy? 

Emil.  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live :  the  Queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in  't :   says,  "  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you." 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn  :  — 

These   dangerous   unsafe  lunes  i'  th'  King !   beshrew 

them  ! 
He  must  be  told  on  't,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best :   I'll  take  't  upon  me : 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth' d,  let  my  tongue  blister. 
And  never  to  my  red-look' d  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more.  —  Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  Queen; 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I'll  shew 't  the  King,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  th'  loud'st.     We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'  th'  child; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  Madam, 

Your  honour,  and  your  goodness,  is  so  evident, 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue :    there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.     Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I'll  presently 
Acquaint  the  Queen  of  your  most  noble  offer; 
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Wlio,  but  to-day,  hammered  of  this  design. 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour, 
Lest  she  should  be  deni'd. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

rU  use  that  tongue  I  have :   if  wit  flow  from 't, 
Aa  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  *t  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emil,  Now  be  you  blessed  for  it ! 

m   to   the   Queen.      Please    you,    come    something 
nearer. 

Goo,     Madam,  if 't  please  the  Queen  to  send  the 
babe, 
[  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paid.     You  need  not  fear  it,  sir: 
rhis  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb  ;   and  is. 
By  law  and  process  of  great  Nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchised ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  King,  nor  guilty  of, 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  Queen. 

Goo.     I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.     Do  not  you  fear;  upon  mine  honour,  1 
WUl  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [^Exeunt, 


Scene  III. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antioonus,  Lords,  and  othet 

Attendants. 

Leon.     Nor    night    nor   day,   no   rest.     It   is    bul 
weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus ;   mere  weakness,  if 
rhe  cause  were  not  in  being  ;  —  part  o'  th'  cause 

VOL.  V.  T 
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She,  th'  adult'ress;  for  the  harlot  King 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof:  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me.     Say,  that  she  were  gone, 
(Hven  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again.  —  Who's  there  ? 

1  Attendant.  My  lord !         [^Advaneiitg. 

Leon,     How  does  the  boy? 

1  Attend,  He  took  good  rest  to-night; 

'Tis  hop'd  his  sickness  is  discharg'd. 

Leon.     To  see  his  nobleness ! 
Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop* d,  took  it  deeply ; 
Fastened  and  fix'd  the  shame  on 't  in  himself; 
Threw  ofi*  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languish'd.  —  Leave  me  solely :  — go, 
See  how  he  fares.     [_Exit  Attendant.]  —  Fie,  fie  !  nn 

thought  of  him ; 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  :   in  himself  too  mighty, 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance.  —  Let  him  be. 
Until  a  time  may  serve :   for  present  vengeance. 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow : 
They  should  not  laugh  if  I  could  reach  them;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  babe. 

1  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul.     Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second   to 
me : 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas. 
Than  the  Queen's  life!  —  a  gracious  innocent  sotil. 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That's  enough. 
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1  Attend.     Madam,   he    hath   not   slept  to-night; 
commanded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir; 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     'Tis  such  as  you,— 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
A.t  each  his  needless  heavings,  —  such  as  you 
Noarish  the  cause  of  his  awaking  :   I 
Do  come,  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true. 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
rhat  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Paul.     No  noise,   my   lord ;    but .  needful    confer- 
ence, 
About  some  gossips  for  your  Highness. 

Leon.  How  ?  — 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady.     Antigonus, 
I  charged  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about  me: 
I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord. 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine. 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What,  canst  not  rule  her? 

Paid.     From  all  dishonesty  he  can :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  me,  for  committing  honour,)  trust  it. 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  La  you  now ;  you  hear ! 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run; 
But  she'll  not  stumble. 

Paul,  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  professes 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor ;   yet  that  dares 
LeM  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils, 
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Than  such  as  most  seem  yours,  —  I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  Queen. 

Leon,  Good  Queen! 

Paul.     Good  Queen,  my  lord,  good  Queen :  I  say, 
good  Queen; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man  —  the  worst  about  you. 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

Paul.     Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me :   on  mine  own  accord,  I'll  off ; 
But,  first,  I'll  do  my  errand.  —  The  good  Queen, 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter : 
Here  'tis ;   comn^ends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[^Laying  down  the  hahe. 

Leon.  Out ! 

A  mankind  witch !     Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd ! 

Paul.  Not  so: 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me  :  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I'll  warrant. 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out?    Give  her  the  bastard: 
Thou  dotard,  [to  Antigonus,]  thou  art  woman-tir'd, 

unroosted 
By  thy  Dame  Partlet  here :  —  take  up  the  bastard ; 
Take  't  up,  I  say ;   give  't  to  thy  crone. 

Paul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  Princess,  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon  't ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.    So  I  would  you  did ;  then  'twere  past  all  doubt 
You'd  call  your  children  yours. 
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Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors! 

Ant.     I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.     Nor  I;  nor  any, 
But  one,  that's  here;  and  that's  himself:    for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  Queen's, 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander. 
Whose   sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's;    and  will 

not 
(For  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to  't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten. 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

Leon,  A  callet 

Of  boundless  tongue ;    who  late  hath  beat  her   hus- 
band. 
And  now  baits  me !  —  This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes  : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul,  It  is  yours  ; 

And,  might  we  lay  th'  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse.  —  Behold,  my  lords. 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father :   eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of  's  frown,  his  forehead ;   nay,  the  valley, 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek ;  his  smiles ; 
ITie  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger :  — 
And  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  \\ 
80  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in  't ;   lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's ! 

Lean.  A  gross  hag  ! 

And,  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 
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Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbanda 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject. 

Leon.  Once  more,  —  take  her  hence. 

Paul.     A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I'll  ha'  thee  bum'd. 

Paul.  I  care  net: 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  burns  in  't.     I'll  not  call  you  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  Queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy)  something  savours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you. 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance. 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.     Were  I  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life?   she  durst  not  call  me  so 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her. 

Paul,     1  pray  you,  do  not  push  me ;  I'll  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;   'tis  yours  :  Jove  send 

her 
A  better  guiding  spirit !  —  What  need  these  hands  ?  — 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you.  — 
So,  so.  —  Farewell ;   we  are  gone.  l_Fj:it 

Leon.    Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  thin.  — 
My  child !   away  with  't :  —  even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence, 
And  see  it  instantly  consum'd  with  fire ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.     Take  it  up  straight 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done, 
(And  by  good  testimony,)  or  I'll  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine:   if  thou  refuse, 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
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The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire ; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

AfU.  I  did  not,  sir: 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please. 
Can  clear  me  in  't. 

1  dc  2  Lord,  We  can,  my  royal  liege ; 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.     You  are  liars  all. 

1  Lord.     'Beseech   your  Highness   give   us  bettei 
credit ; 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you,  and  beseech' 
8o  to  esteem  of  us  ;   and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services. 
Past,  and   to   come,)  that  you  do   change   this   pur- 
pose; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
T^ead  on  to  some  foul  issue.     We  all  kneel. 

Leon.     I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows  :  — 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?     Better  burn  it  now. 
Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it;  let  it  live. — 
It  shall  not  neither.     [  To  Ant.]     You,  sir,  come  you 

hither ; 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  this  bastard's  life,   (for  'tis  a  bastard. 
So   sure   as   this   beard's   grey,)   what  will   you   a<l- 

venture 
To  save  this  brat's  life? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  nobleness  impose :   at  least,  thus  much,  -^ 
ril  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left 
To  save  the  innocent :   any  thing  possible. 
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Leon.     It  shall  be  possible.     Swear  by  this  sword, 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

AnL  I  will,  my  lord, 

Leon,     Mark,  and  perform  it,  see'st  thou;  for  the 
faU 
Of  any  point  in't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu'd  wife; 
Whom,  for  this  time,  we  pardon.     We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;   and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions  ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 
Without  more  mercy,  to  it  own  protection, 
A.nd  favour  of  the  climate.     As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, — 
On  thy  soul's  peril,  and  thy  body's  torture,  — 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
Where  chance  may  nurse,  or  end  it.     Take  it  up. 

Ant.     1  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful.     Come  on,  poor  babe: 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses  !     Wolves  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  —  Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require !  and  blessing, 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side. 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss ! 

[^Exity  with  the  babe, 

Leon.  No,  I'll  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

1  Attend.     Please  your  Highness,  posts. 
From  those  you  sent  to  th'  Oracle,  are  come 
An  hour  since.     Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed. 
Hasting  to  th'  Court. 
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1  Lard.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  accompt. 

Leon,  Twenty- three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  'tis  good  speed ;  foretells 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords : 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady:   for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accused,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives. 
My  heart  will  be  a  burthen  to  me.     Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [^Exeunt 


ACT    III. 

ScsNS  I.  —  Sicilia.     A  Street. 
Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleomenes, 

rilHE  climate's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet, 
JL    Fertile  the  isle,  the  Temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dicn.  I  shall  report, 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
(Methinks  I  so  should  term  them,)  and  the  reverence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  th'  offering ! 

Cleo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deaf*ning  voice  o'  th'  Oracle, 

t2 
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Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surprised  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion,  If  th'  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  Queen,  —  O,  be 't  so !  — 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy. 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  't. 

Cleo.  (hreat  Apolloy 

Turn  all  to  th*  best !     These  proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion,  The  violent  carriage  of  it 

Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business.     When  the  oracle 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 
Even   then   will   rush    to   knowledge.  —  Go,  —  fresh 

horses ; — 
A.nd  gracious  be  the  issue!  [^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. 
The  Same.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

Leontes,  Lords,  and  OfRcers,  appear  properly  seated, 

Leon,     This   sessions  (to  our  great   grief  we  pro- 
nounce) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart :   the  party  tri'd. 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;   our  wife ;   and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd. — Let  us  be  cleared 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice;  which  shall  have  due  course. 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Officer,    It  is  his  Highness'  pleasure  that  the  Queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  Court.  —  Silence  I 
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HzKacTONE  is  brought  in^  guarded ;  Paitlxna  and 

Ladies  attending. 

Leon,     Read  the  indictment. 

Offi.  "  Hermioney  Queen  to  the  worthy  Leonies^  King 
of  Sicilian  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of  high 
treason,  in  committing  adultery  with  Polixenes,  King 
of  Bohemia,  and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away 
the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  thy  royal  hus- 
band :  the  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumstances 
partly  laid  open,  thoUy  Hermione,  contrary  to  the  faith 
and  allegiance  of  a  true  subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid 
them,  for  their  better  safety,  to  fly  away  by  nights 

Her,     Since  what  I  am  to  say  must  be   but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  m€ 
To  say  *  Not  guilty ; '  mine  integrity. 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it, 
Be  80  receiv'd.     But  thus  :  —  If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do, 
I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.  —  You,  my  lord,  best  know, 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so,)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 
And  play'd,  to  take  spectators.     For  behold  me, — 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  Prince,  —  here  standing, 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour  *fore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize    it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare:   for  honour 
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'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  Court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 

How  merited  to  be  so  :  since  he  came. 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strain' d,  t'  appear  thus :   if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour,  or,  in  act  or  will. 

That  way  inclining,  hardened  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Cry  Fie !  upon  my  grave ! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet. 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her,  That's  true  enough; 

Though  'tis  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon,     You  will  not  own  it. 

Her,  More  than  mistress  oi^ 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confess, 
I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd. 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me  ;   with  a  love,  even  such, 
&»,  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded: 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you  and  toward  your  friend,  whose  love  had  spoke, 
Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely. 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes  ;    though  it  be   dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how  :    all  I  know  of  it 
[s,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man; 
A.nd,  why  he  left  your  Court,  the  gods  themselves, 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 
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Leon,    You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  undertaken  to  do  in  's  absence. 

Her.     Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not: 
My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams, 
Which  I'll  lay  down. 

Leon,  Your  actions  are  my  dreams , 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  1  but  dream' d  it.  —  As  you  were  past  all  shame, 
(Those  of  your  fact  are  so,)  so  past  all  truth : 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails.     For  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself. 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it,)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice ;  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats ; 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity  : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 
But  know  not  how  it  went :  my  second  joy. 
And  first  fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious  :    my  third  comfort, 
Starr' d  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast, 
llie  innocent  milk  in  it  most  innocent  mouth, 
Ilal'd  out  to  murther :   myself  on  every  post 
Proclaim'd  a  strumpet ;   with  immodest  hatred. 
The  childbed  privilege  deni'd,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion :   lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  th'  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive. 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?     Therefore,  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this ;   mistake  me  not :  —  my  life. 
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I  prize  it  not  a  straw :  —  but  for  mine  honour^ 
(Which  I  would  free,)  if  I  shall  be  condemned 
Upon  surmises,  (all  proofs  sleeping  else, 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake,)  I  tell  you 
'Tis  rigour,  and  not  law.  —  Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  Oracle ; 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord.  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just :   therefore,  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

[^Exeunt  certain  Officers. 

Her.     The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father : 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !   that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery;   yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Enter  Officers,  toith  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Qfi.     You   here   shall   swear  upon  this   sword   of 
justice, 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos,  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  delivered 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;   and  that,  since  then. 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in  't. 

Cleo.,  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.     Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

Officer  reads. 

''Hebmione  is  chaste,  Polixenes  blameless, 
Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous  ty- 
rant, HIS    innocent    babe    truly   begotten  ;    AND 

the  King  shall  live  without  an  heir,  if  thai 

WHICH    is    lost    be    NOT    FOUND." 
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Lards.     Now  blessed  be  tbe  great  Apollo! 

Her.  Praised ! 

Leon.     Hast  thou  read  truth? 

Offi.  Ay,  my  lord;  even  so 

Aft  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.     There  is  no  truth  ut  all  i'  th'  Oracle : 
The  sessions  shall  proceed :  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hastily. 

Servant.     My  lord  the  King,  the  King ! 

Leon.  What  is  the  business? 

Ser.     O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it: 
The  Prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  Queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Leon.  How,  gone? 

Ser.  Is  dead 

Leon.     Apollo's   angry ;    and   the   Heavens   them- 
selves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.    [Hermione /ain/s.]    How 
now  there? 

Paul.     This  news  is  mortal  to  the  Queen.  —  Look 
down, 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence: 

Her  heart  is  but  overcharged ;  she  will  recover.  — 
I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion :  — 
'Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

[^Exeunt  Paul,  and  Ladies  with  Hbr. 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  Oracle  !  — 
rU  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes, 
New  woo  my  Queen,  recall  the  good  Camillo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy: 
F0I9  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
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Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 

My  friend  Polixenes :   which  had  been  done, 

But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 

My  swift  command ;  though  I  with  death,  and  ^lith 

Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 

Not  doing  it,  and  being  done:  he,  —  most  hiuDAQs, 

And  fiird  with  honour,  —  to  my  kingly  guest. 

Unclasp' d  my  practice,   quit  his  fortunes  here. 

Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  hazard 

Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended, 

No  richer  than  his  honour.  —  How  he  glisters 

Thorough  my  rust!  and  how  his  piety 

Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker! 

Enter  Paulina. 

Fatd.  Woe  the  while! 

O,  cut  my  lace ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Break  too  ! 

1  Lord,     What  fit  is  this,  good  lady? 

Paul.    What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me  ? 
What  wheels,  racks,  fires  ?     What  flaying  ?  boiling 
In  leads,  or  oils  ?  what  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  1  receive,   whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst?     Thy  tyranny 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine !  —  O,  think  what  they  have  done. 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed;   stark  mad!  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray'dst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing; 
That  did  but  shew  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant. 
And  damnable  ingrateful :  nor  was  't  much. 
Thou  would'st  have  poison'd  good  Camillo's  honoar. 
To  have  him  kill  a  king ;  poor  trespasses. 
More  monstrous  standing  by:  whereof  I  reckon 
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The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  haby  daughter, 
To  be  or  none,  or  little;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  o*  fire,  ere  done  *t : 
Nor  is't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  Prince ;  whose  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam:  this  is  not,  no, 
Laid  to  thy  answer :  but  the  last,  —  O,  lords. 
When  I  have  said,  cry  Woe  !  —  the  Queen,  the  Queen, 
The  sweetest,  dear'st  creature's  dead ;   and  vengeance 

for't 
Not  dropped  down  yet. 

1  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid! 

Paul.     I  say,  she's  dead :    I'll  swear  't :    if  word, 
nor  oath, 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods.  —  But,  O  thou  tyrant. 
Do  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir:   therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees. 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting. 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leon.  Oo  on,  go  on : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much ;   I  have  deserv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitt'rest. 

1  Lord.  Say  no  more ; 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
r  th'  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry  for 't ; 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them« 

VOL.   V.  u 
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I  do  repent.     Alas,  I  have  shew'd  too  much 

The  rashness  of  a  woman:  he  is  touch'd 

To  th'  nohle  heart.  —  What's  gone,  and  what's  past 

help, 
Should  be  past  grief.     Do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you;  rather 
Let  me  be  punish' d,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.     Now,  good  my  lioge* 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman ; 
The  love  I  bore  your  Queen,  —  lo,  fool  again!  — 
I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children ; 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord. 
Who  is  lost  too :  —  take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I'll  say  nothing. 

Leon,  Thou  didst  speak  but  well. 

When  most  the  truth ;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  Queen,  and  son : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both;  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual :  once  a  day  I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie;  and  tears,  shed  there. 
Shall  be  my  recreation.     So  long  as  Nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  [^ExmaU, 

Scene  III. 
Bohemia.     A  desert  Country  near  the  Sea. 

Enter  Antigoktjs,  vnth  the  Babe;  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant,     Thou  art  perfect  then,  oui  ship  hath  touch'd 
upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia? 
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Marin sr.  Ay,  my  lord:  and  feax 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :   the  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters.     In  my  conscience, 
The  Heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry, 
And  frown  upon  's. 

Ant.    Their  sacred  wills  be  done !  —  Go,  get  aboard ; 
Look  to  thy  bark;   I'll  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.     Make  your  best  haste;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  th'  land :   'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather ; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon  *t. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away: 

I'll  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  1  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  th'  business.  [_ExU, 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe :  — 

I  have  heard  (but  not  believ'd)  the  spirits  o'  th*  dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appeared  to  me  last  night ;   for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow. 
So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming :   in  pure  white  robes, 
Like  very  sanctity  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay :   thrice  bow'd  beforp  me ; 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts:   the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her :   **  Good  Antigonus, 
Since  Fate,  against  thy  better  disposition. 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying;    and,  for  the  babci 
Li  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita 
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I  pr'ythee  call 't.     For  this  ungentle  busineM, 

Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 

Thy  wife  Paulina  more :  "  —  and  so,  with  shriclu. 

She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 

This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys ; 

Yet,  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 

I  will  be  squared  by  this.     I  do  believe 

Hermione  hath  suffered  death;  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  King  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid. 

Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  it's  right  father.     Blossom,  speed  thee  well. 

[^Laying  down  the  hahe. 
There  lie ;  and  there  thy  character :  there  these ; 

\^Laying  dovm  a  bundle. 
Which  may,  if  Fortune  please,  both  breed  thee  pretty. 
And    still    rest  thine.  —  The   storm  begins.  —  Poor 

wretch, 
That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos' d 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow!  —  Weep  I  cannot. 
But  my  heart  bleeds :  —  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin' d  to  this.  —  Farewell! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more  ;  thou  'rt  like  to  have 
A  lullaby  too  rough:  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     A  savage  clamour !  — 
Well  may  I  get  aboard !  —  This  is  the  chase ; 
I  am  gone  for  ever.  [^Exit,  pursued  by  a  hear. 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shepherd.  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  ten 
and  three-and-twenty,  or  that  youth  woidd  sleep  out 
the  rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but 
getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  ancientry, 
stealing,  fighting.  —  Hark   you   now  !  —  Would   any 
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but   these   boil'd    brains   of  nineteen   and    two-and- 

twenty  hunt   this  weather  ?     They  have  scar'd  away 

two  of  my  best  sheep,  which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will 

sooner  find   than   the  master ;   if  any  where  I  have 

them,  'tis  by  the    sea-side,  browsing   of  ivy.     Good 

luck,  an  *t  be  thy  will !  what  have  we  here  ?     Mercy 

on 's,  a  bame ;    a  very  pretty  barne !     A  god,  or   a 

child,  I  wonder  ?     A  pretty  one ;  a  very  pretty  one. 

Sore,  some  scape :    though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I 

can  read  waiting-gentlewoman  in  the  scape.     This  has 

been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work,  some  behind- 

door  work ;   they  were  warmer  that  got  this  than  the 

poor  thing  is  here.     I'll  take  it  up  for  pity :  yet  I'll 

tarry  till   my  son  come ;    he  holla' d  but   even   now. 

Whoa,  ho  hoa ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Claum*     Hilloa,  loa ! 

SAep.  What,  art  so  near  ?  If  thou'lt  see  a  thing 
to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come  hither. 
What  ail'st  thou,  man? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea  and  by 
land  ;  —  but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now 
the  sky ;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot 
thrust  a  bodkin's  point. 

Shep.     Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Clo.  1  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how 
it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore  !  but  that's  not 
to  the  point :  O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor 
souls  !  sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em :  now 
the  ship  boring  .the  moon  with  her  main-ma^t,  and 
anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth,  as  you'd  thrust 
a  coxk  into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the  land- ser- 
vice :  —  to  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder- 
bone  ;  how  he  cri'd  to  me  for  help,  and  said  his  name 
was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman :  —  but  to  make  an  end 
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of  the  ship :  —  to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dragon' d  it : 
-—  but,  first,  how  the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea 
mock'd  them  ;  —  and  how  the  poor  gentleman  roared, 
and  the  bear  mock'd  him,  both  roaring  louder  than 
the  sea  or  weather. 

Skep.     Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy? 

Clo.  Now,  now ;  I  have  not  wink'd  since  I  saw 
these  sights :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water,  nor 
the  bear  half-din'd  on  the  gentleman :  he's  at  it  now. 

Shep.  Would  1  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the 
old  man ! 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side,  to 
have  help'd  her ;  there  your  charity  would  have  lack'd 
footing. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters !  heavy  matters !  but  look 
thee  here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself ;  thou  met'st  with 
things  dying,  I  with  things  new  born.  Here's  a  sight 
for  thee  :  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  for  a  squire's 
child  !  look  thee  here !  take  up,  take  up,  boy ;  open 't. 
So  ;  let's  see.  It  was  told  me  I  should  be  rich  by 
the  fairies  :  this  is  some  changeling.  Open  't ;  what's 
within,  boy  ? 

Clo,  You're  a  made  old  man ;  if  the  sins  of  youx 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live.  Gold! 
all  gold! 

Shep,  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove  so : 
up  with  't,  keep  it  close ;  home,  home,  the  next  way. 
We  are  lucky,  boy,  and  to  be  so  still  requires  noth- 
ing but  secrecy.  —  Let  my  sheep  go.  —  Come,  good 
boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clo,  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings ; 
I'll  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  how  much  he  hath  eaten :  they  are  never  curst 
but  when  they  are  hungry :  if  there  be  any  of  him 
left,  I'll  bury  it 
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Shep,  That's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  mayest  dis- 
cern, by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is,  fetch 
me  to  th'  sight  of  him. 

Clo,  Marry,  will  I ;  and  you  shall  help  to  put 
him  i'  th'  ground. 

Shep.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy;  and  we'll  do  good 
deeds  on't.  \^ExeunU 


ACT     IV. 

Enter  Time,  as  Chorus, 

Time. 

I   THAT  please   some,  try  all,  both  joy  and  ter- 
ror 
Of  good  and  bad,  that  makes  and  unfolds  error. 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untri'd 
Of  that  wide  gap ;   since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-born  hour 
To  plant  and  overwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient' st  order  was. 
Or  what  is  now  received :   I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in:  so  shall  I  do 
To  th'  freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  torn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 
At  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 
Th'  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies,  so  grieving 
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That  he  shuts  up  himself,  imagine  me, 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia;  and  remember  well, 

I  mentioned  a  son  o*  th'  King's,  which  Florizel 

I  now  name  to  you ;   and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

Equal  with  wond'ring.     What  of  her  ensues 

I  list  not  prophesy ;   but  let  Time's  news 

Be   known   when  'tis   brought   forth.     A   shepherd's 

daughter. 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 
Is  th'  argument  of  Time.     Of  this  allow. 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now; 
If  never  yet,  that  Time  himself  doth  say, 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.  [^ExU, 


Scene  I. 
Bohemia.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Polixenes. 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo. 

Pol.  1  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  im- 
portunate :  'tis  a  sickness  denying  thee  any  thing ;  a 
death  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  my  country. 
Though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad, 
I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  pen- 
itent King,  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me ;  to  whose 
feeling  sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'erween 
to  think  so ;  which  is  another  spur  to  my  departure, 

Pol.  As  thou  lov'st  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the 
rest  of  thy  services  by  leaving  me  now:  the  need  I 
have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath  made  :  better 
not  to  have  had  thee  than  thus  to  want  thee :  thnu,  hav- 
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Ing  made  me  businesses  which  none  without  thee  cap 
sufficiently  manage,  must  either  stay  to  execute  them 
thyself,  or  take  away  with  thee  the  very  services  thou 
hast  done :  which  if  I  have  not  enough  considered, 
(as  too  much  I  cannot,)  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee 
shall  be  my  study ;  and  my  profit  therein,  the  heap- 
ing friendships.  Of  that  fatal  country  Sicilia,  pr'ythee 
speak  no  more  :  whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with 
the  remembrance  of  that  penitent,  as  thou  call'st  him, 
and  reconciled  King,  my  brother;  whose  loss  of  his 
most  precious  Queen  and  children  are  even  now  to 
be  afresh  lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  saw'st  thou  the 
Prince  Florizel  my  son  ?  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy, 
their  issue  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing 
them,  when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam,  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the  Prince. 
What  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me  unknown : 
but  1  have,  missingly,  noted  he  is  of  late  much  re- 
tired from  Court ;  and  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely 
exercises  than  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo  ;  and  with 
■ome  care ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my  ser- 
vice which  look  upon  his  removedness  :  from  whom 
I  have  this  intelligence,  —  that  he  is  seldom  from  the 
house  of  a  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man,  they  say, 
that  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of 
his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Cam,  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath 
a  daughter  o(  most  rare  note  :  the  report  of  her  is 
extended  more  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from 
tuch  a  cottage. 

Pol,     That's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence,  but 

I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither.     Thou 

shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place :  where  we  will,  not 

appearing  what  we  are,  have  some  question  with  the 

u2 
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shepherd  ;  from  whose  simplicity  I  think  it  not  un- 
easy to  get  the  cause  of  my  son's  resort  thither. 
'Pr'ythee,  be  my  present  partner  in  this  business,  and 
lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.     I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo  !  —  We  must  disguise  our- 
•'olves.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. 
The  Same.    A  Road  near  the  Shepherd's  Cottage. 

Enter  Autoltctjs,  singing. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer^  — 

With,  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale,  — 

Why^  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o*  tK  year  ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  Winter* s  pah* 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge^  — 

With,  hey  !  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing  !  — 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge; 

For  a  qiuirt  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants,  — 

With,  heigh !  [with,  heigh  /]  the  thrush  and  the 
jay :  — 
Are  Summer  songs  for  me  and  my  mmts^ 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay 

[  have  serv'd  Prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time,  wor€ 
three  pile ;  but  now  I  am  out  of  service : 

But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  1 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night : 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there^ 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 
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If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live^ 
And  hear  the  sow-skin  bowget ; 

Then  my  account  I  well  may  give^ 
And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

Hy  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  huilds,  look  to 
lesser  linen.  My  father  nam'd  me  Autolycus ;  who, 
being,  as  I  am,  litter' d  under  Mercury,  was  likewise 
a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  With  die,  and 
drab,  I  purchased  this  caparison ;  and  my  revenue  is 
the  silly  cheat.  Gallows  and  knock  are  too  power- 
Ail  on  the  highway:  beating  and  hanging  are  ter^ 
rors  to  me ;  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the 
ttionght  of  it.  —  A  prize  !  a  prize  ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Cfo.  Let  me  see.  —  Every  'leven  wether  tods  ; 
erery  tod  yields  —  pound  and  odd  shilling :  fifteen 
hundred  shorn,  —  what  comes  the  wool  to? 

Autolycus.  [Aside,"^  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock's 
mine. 

Clo.  I  cannot  do  't  without  compters.  —  Let  me 
see  ;  what  I  am  to  buy  for  our  sheep- shearing  feast } 
Three  pound  of  sugar ;  five  pound  of  currants  ;  rice ; 
—  what  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice  ?  But 
my  Oeither  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and 
she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four- and- twenty 
nosegays  for  the  shearers :  three-man  songmen  all,  and 
Tery  good  ones;  but  they  are  most  of  them  means 
and  bases :  but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he 
sings  psalms  to  hornpipes.  I  must  have  saffron  to 
colour  the  warden  pies ;  mace,  —  dates,  —  none ;  that's 
out  of  my  note ;  nutmegs,  seven ;  a  race,  or  two,  of 
ginger;  but  that  I  may  beg;  four  pound  of  prunes. 
and  as  many  of  raisins  o'  th'  sun. 
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Aut,    O,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 

\_GrovelUng  on  the  ground, 

Clo.     V  th'  name  of  me,  — 

Aut,  O,  help  me,  help  me !  pluck  but  off  these 
rags  ;   and  then,  death,  death ! 

Clo,  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more 
rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

AuU  O,  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends  me 
more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received ;  which  are  migh- 
ty ones,  and  millions. 

Clo,  Alas,  poor  man !  a  million  of  beating  may 
come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut,  I  am  robb'd,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money  and 
apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable  things 
put  upon  me. 

Clo,     What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  footman? 

Aut,    A  footman,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo.     Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  the  gar 
ments   he  hath   left  with  thee :    if  this  be  a  horse- 
man's coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.     Lend  me 
thy  hand,  I'll  help  thee  :    come,  lend  me  thy  hand. 

[^Helping  him  up* 

AiU,     O  !  good  sir,  tenderly,  oh ! 

Clo,     Alas,  poor  soul. 

Aut,  O,  good  sir,  softly,  good  sir :  I  fear,  sir,  my 
shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo,     How  now  ?  canst  stand  ? 

Aut,  Softly,  dear  sir;  [^picks  his  pocket,"]  good  sir, 
softly :   you  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo,  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  1  have  a  little  money 
for  thee. 

Aut.  No,  good  sweet  sir ;  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir : 
I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going:    I  shall  there  have 
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money,  or  any  thing  I  want.     Offer  me  no   money, 
I  pray  you;  that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo,  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  rohb*d 
you? 

AtU,  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my-dames.  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of 
the  Prince ;  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of  his 
virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipp'd  out  of 
the  Court. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say ;  there's  no  virtue 
whipped  out  of  the  Court :  they  cherish  it,  to  make  it 
stay  there;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Aut.  Vices,  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well :  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer ;  then  a 
process-server,  a  bailiff;  then  he  compass*d  a  mo- 
tion of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife 
within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies ;  and, 
having  flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he  settled 
only  in  rogue  :  some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig :  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir  ;  he,  sir,  he  ;  that's,  the  rogue 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia: 
if  you  had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he'd  have 
run. 

Aut.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter : 
I  am  false  of  heart  that  way ;  and  that  he  knew,  I 
warrant  him. 

Clo.     How  do  you  now  ? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was ;  I  can 
stand,  and  walk :  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you 
and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.     Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Aut.    No,  good-fac'd  sir ;   no,  sweet  sir. 
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Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well :  I  must  go  buy  spices 
for  our  sheep-shearing. 

AuL  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir !  —  \_Exit  Clown.]  Your 
purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your  spice.  I'll 
be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing,  too.  If  I  make 
not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the  shearers 
prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unroll' d,  and  my  name  put 
in  the  book  of  virtue ! 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way^ 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a: 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day^ 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  [^Exit, 


Scene  III. 
The  Same.     A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 

Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita. 

Florizel,     These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part 
of  you 
Do  give  a^  life ;   no  shepherdess ;  but  Flora, 
Peering  in  April's  front.     This  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  Queen  on 't. 

Perdita.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes,  it  not  becomes  me; 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them :  your  high  self^ 
The  gracious  mark  o'  th'  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;   and  me,  poor  lowly  maidr 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up.     But  that  our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  [it]  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attir'd ;  sworn,  I  think. 
To  shew  myself  a  glass. 
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Flo.  I  bless  the  time 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  Oeither's  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause! 

To  me,  the  difference  forges  dread;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
Tc  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Sl.ould  pass  this  way,  as  you  did.     O,  the  Fates! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?     What  would  he  say  ?     Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrowed  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence? 

Flo,  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them.     Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow' d ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;   and  the  flre-rob'd  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  nAw.     Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer. 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste,  —  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour,  nor  my  lusts 
Bum  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O,  but,  sir. 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppos'd,  as  it  must  be,  by  th'  pow'r  o'  th'  King: 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities. 
Which  then  will  speak,  —  that  you  must  change  this 

purpose. 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dear'st  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  pr'ythee,  darken  not 
Tbe  mirth  o'  th'  feast.     Or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Oi  not  mv  father's :  for  I  cannot  be 
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Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine  :   to  this  I  am  most  constant. 
Though  destiny  say  No.     Be  merry,  gentle; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these,  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.     Your  guests  are   com- 
ing: 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per,  O  Lady  Fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious  ! 

Enter  Shepherd,  with  Polixenes  and  Camillo  diS" 
guised ;  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  and  others. 

Flo,  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly ; 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Shep,    Fie,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant:  welcomed  all^  serv'd  all: 
Would  sing  her  song  and  dance  her  turn ;  now  here. 
At  upper  end  o'  th'  table,  now  i'  th'  middle; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his  :   her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour ;   and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.     You  are  retir'd 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting.     Pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  *s  welcome :   for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes,   and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  th'  feast.     Come  on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing, 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per,     [To  Polixenes.]  Sir,  welcome! 

U  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 
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The  hoBtess-sliip  o'  th*  day.    [^To  Camillo.]    You're 

welcome,  sir ! 
Give    me   those  flowers  there,   Dorcas.  —  Reverend 

sirs, 
For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  Winter  long : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 

Pol.  Shepherdess, 

(A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  Winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient,-— 

Not  yet  on  Summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  Winter,  —  the  fairest  flowers  o'  th*  sea- 
son 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak' d  gillyvors, 
Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards :   of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol,  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  said 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  Nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be  ; 

Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean:   so,  over  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.     This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature,  —  change  it,  rather;   but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

VOL.    v.  V 
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Pol.     Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyrorSy 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well,  and  only  there- 
fore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me.  —  Here's  flowers  for  you; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  th'  sun, 
And  with  him  rises,  weeping :   these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  Summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     Y'  are  very  welcome. 

Cam.     I    should    leave    grazing,   were    I   of   youi 
flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.  —  Now,  m) 

fair'st  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  th'  Spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;   and  yours,  and  yours ; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing.     O,  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  faU 
From  Dis's  wagon !  daffodils. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violets,  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flo Ter-de-luce  being  one!     O!  these  I  lack. 
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To  make  you  garlands  of;  and,  my  sweet  friend. 
To  strew  him  o*er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What !  like  a  corse  ? 

Per,     No,  like  a  hank,  for  Love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse :  or  if,  —  not  to  he  huried. 
But   quick,   and   in   mine   arms.     Come,   take    your 

flowers  : 
Mcthinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do, 
In  Whitsun',  pastorals:  sure,  this  rohe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo,  What  you  do 

Still  hetters  what  is  done.     When  you  speak,  sweet 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever :   when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  huy  and  sell  so  ;   so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so;  and,  for  the  ord'ring  your  affairs. 
To  sing  them  too :   when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  th'  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  hut  that :  move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  other  function.     Each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds. 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles, 

Your  praises  are  too  large:  hut  that  your  youth. 
And  the  true  hlood  which  peeps  [so]  fairl}  through 't, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
Vou  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to  't.  —  But,  come ;  our  dance,  I  pray  : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :   so  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  ril  swear  for  'em. 

Pol.     This  is  the  prettiest  low-horn  lass  that  evei 
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Ran  on  the  green  sord :   nothing  she  does  or  says, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself, 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.     He  tells  her  something 
That  makes  her  blood  look  on 't.     Good  sooth,  she  u 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo,  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dorcas.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marry,  garlic, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with. 

Mopsa.  Now,  in  good  time ! 

Clo.     Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  upon  our  man- 
ners. — 
Come,  strike  up.  [^Mttsic, 

Here  a  Dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Pol.     Pray,  good  Shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  this 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter  ? 

Shep.     They  call  him  Doricles ;  and  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding.     But  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it: 
He  looks  like  sooth.     He  says  he  loves  my  daughter 
[  think  so  too  ;   for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
iJpon  the  water  as  he'll  stand,  and  read, 
A.S  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be  plain, 
(  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.     So  she  does  any  thing ;  though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent.     If  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.     O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlei 
at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  taboT 
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and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you :  he 
sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you'll  tell  money  ;  he 
utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's 
ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better :  he  shall  come 
in :  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  dole- 
ful matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing 
indeed,  and  sung  lamentably. 

Serv,  He  hath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves  : 
he  has  the  prettiest  love- songs  for  maids  ;  so  without 
bawdry,  which  is  strange ;  with  such  delicate  burthens 
of  *'  dildos  and  fadings ;  "  ''''jump  her  and  thump  her ;  ** 
and  where  some  stretch- mouth*  d  rascal  would,  as  it 
were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  jape  into  the 
matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer,  "  Whoop^  do 
me  no  harm^  good  man;"  puts  him  off,  slights  him, 
with  "  Whoop^  do  me  no  harm,  good  man," 

Pol,     This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talk*st  of  an  admirable- 
conceited  fellow.     Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  ? 

Serv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i*  th* 
rainbow  ;  points,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohe- 
mia can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  him 
by  th*  gross ;  inkles,  caddises,  cambrics,  lawns  ;  why, 
he  sings  'em  over,  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses ; 
you  would  think  a  smock  were  a  she  angel,  he  so 
chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about  the 
square  on't. 

Clo,  Pr'ythee,  bring  him  in ;  and  let  him  approach 
singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  use  no  scurrilous 
word  in 's  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlers  that  have  more 
in  them  than  you*d  think,  sister. 
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Ter.     Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think* 

Enter  Autoltcus,  singing. 

LavMy  as  white  as  driven  snow; 

Cyprus^  black  as  ere  was  crow; 

Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses  ; 

Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses  ; 

Bugle-bracelet,  necklace-amber^ 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber  ; 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers^ 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears; 

Pins,  and  poking  sticks  of  steely 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 
Come,  buy  of  me,  come ;  come  btiy,  come  buy , 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry.    Come,  buy. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou 
Bhould'st  take  no  money  of  me  :  but  being  enthrall' d 
as  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  rib- 
ands and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promis'd  them  against  the  feast;  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Bor.  He  hath  promis'd  you  more  than  that,  oz 
there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promis'd  you :  may 
be  he  has  paid  you  more,  which  will  shame  you  to 
give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets  where  they  should  bear  their 
faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking- time,  when  you  are  going 
to  bed,  or  kill-hole,  to  whistle  off  these  secrets,  but 
you  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests  ?  *Ti8 
well  they  are  whisp'ring:  charm  your  tongues,  and 
not  a  word  more. 

Mop.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promis'd  me  a 
tawdry  lace,  and  a  pair  of  sweet  glovea. 
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Gh.    Have  I  not  told  thee  How  I  was  cozen*d  by 
the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aut,  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad , 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man ;  thou  shalt  lose  nothing 
here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir ;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo,     What  hast  here?    ballads? 

Mop,  Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,  o'  life ;   for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut,  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  —  how  a 
usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 
bags at  a  burthen ;  and  how  she  long'd  to  eat  ad- 
ders' heads,  and  toads  carbonado' d. 

Mop.     Is  it  true,  think  you? 

AiU.     Very  true;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Bor.    Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to  't,  one  Mis- 
tress Taleporter ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives  that 
were  present.     Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad? 

Mop.     'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by  :  and  let's  first  see  more 
ballads;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here's  another  ballad,  of  a  fish,  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast,  on  Wedn'sday  the  fourscore 
of  April,  forty  thousand  fadom  above  water,  and  sung 
this  ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids :  it  was 
thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turn'd  into  a  cold 
fish,  for  she  would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that 
lov'd  her.     The  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dor,    Is  it  true,  too,  think  you? 

Aut,  Five  justices'  hands  at  it ;  and  witnesses, 
■lore  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

do.     Lay  it  by  too.     Another. 
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Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad;  but  a  yexj  pretty 
one. 

Mop,     Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one ;  and  goes 
to  the  tune  of  "  Two  maids  wooing  a  man  "  :  there's 
scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it ;  'tis  in  re- 
quest, I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it ;  if  thou'lt  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear ;   'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.    We  had  the  tune  on 't  a  month  ago. 

Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know  'tis  my 
occupation.     Have  at  it  with  you. 

Song. 

A.     Get  you  Jience,  for  1  must  go  ; 

Where  it  Jits  not  you  to  know. 
D.     Whither  7 
M.     O,  whither  7 
D.     Whither  7 
M.     It  becomes  thy  oath  fuR  well^ 

Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell: 
D.     Me  too  J  let  me  go  thither. 

M.  Or  thou  go' St  to  tV  grange  or  miU : 

D.  If  to  either y  thou  dost  HI. 

A.  Neither. 

D.  What^  neither  7 

A.  Neither. 

D.  Thou  httst  sworn  my  love  to  he; 

M.  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me: 
Theny  whither  goest  7  say^  whither  7 

Clo.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves. 
My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk,  and 
we'll  not  trouble  them      Come,  brini?  awav  thy  park 
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after  me.     Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you  both.  —  Pedler, 
let's  have  the  first  choice.  —  Follow  me,  girls. 
AiU.    And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.       [^Aside 

Will  you  buy  any  tape. 

Or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  1 

Any  silky  any  thread. 

Any  toys  for  your  head. 
Of  the  new' St,  and  fvrC st,  fiiC st  toear-a  1 

Come  to  the  pedler; 

Money's  a  medlar. 
That  doth  utter  all  men's  ware-a. 

{^Exeunt  Clo.,  Aux.,  Dob.,  and  Mop. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

'  Serv,  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shep- 
herds, three  neatherds,  three  swineherds,  that  have 
made  themselves  all  men  of  hair:  they  call  them- 
selves saltiers ;  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the 
wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols,  because  they 
are  not  in 't ;  but  they  themselves  are  o'  th'  mind, 
(if  it  be  not  too  rough  for  some,  that  know  little  but 
bowling,)  it  will  please  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away  !  we'll  none  on  't ;  here  has  been  too 
much  homely  foolery  already.  —  I  know,  sir,  we  weary 
you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us.  Pray,  let's 
•ee  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv,  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sir, 
hath  danc'd  before  the  King :  and  not  the  worst  of 
the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  th' 
•quire. 

Skep.  Leave  your  prating ;  since  these  good  men 
are  pleas' d,  let  them  come  in;   but  quickly  now. 

Serv,     Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [^Exit 

V2 
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Enter  Servant,  tvith  twelve  Rustics,  habited  like 
Satyrs.     They  dance^  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol,     O,  father,  you'll   know  more  of  that  here* 
after,  — 
[s  it  not  too  far  gone  ?  —  'Tis  time  to  part  them. 
He's  simple,  and  tells  much.     [Aside,"^  —  How  now, 

fair  shepherd? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.     Sooth,  when  I  was  young, 
And  handled  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks.     I  would  have  ran- 
sacked 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance;  you  have  let  him  go 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply;  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo,  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are : 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and  locked 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already. 
But  not  delivered.  —  O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 
Hath  sometime  lov'd:  I  take  thy  hand;  this  hand. 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it. 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow. 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.     What  follows  this?  — 
How  prettily  th'  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before  !  —  I  have  put  you  out :  ^ 
But  to  your  protestation ;   let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 
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Flo,  Do,  and  be  witness  to*  t. 

Pol.     And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  be,  and  more 

Than  he ;  and  men,  the  Earth,  the  Heavens,  and  all ;  — - 
That,  were  I  crown' d  the  most  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;   had  force   and   knowl* 

edge 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  them 
Without  her  love ;  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service. 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam.    This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shqif.  But,  my  daughter, 

Say  you  the  like  to  him? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well;  no,  nor  mean  better: 
By  th'  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain ;  — 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to 't : 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  must  be 

r  th'  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.  But,  come  on. 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  a  while,  beseech  you; 

Have  you  a  father? 

Flo.  I  have :  but  what  of  him  } 

Pol.    Knows  he  of  this  ? 
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Flo,  He  neither  does,  nor  shtJl. 

Pol,     Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you,  once  more ; 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  alt'ring  rheums  ?    Can  he  speak  ?  hear ! 
Know  man  &om  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid?  and  again  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childish? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed. 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol,  By  my  white  beard. 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial.     Reason  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife;  but  as  good  reason 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo,  I  yield  all  this ; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir. 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol,  Let  him  know't. 

Flo.     He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not 

Shep.     Let  him,  my  son ;   he   shall   not  need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo,  Come,  come,  he  must  not :  — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

\l)iscovering  himself, 
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Whom  son  I  dare  not  call;  thou  art  too  base 

To  be  acknowledged :   thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 

That  thus  affect'st  a  sheephook !  —  Thou  old  traitor, 

I  am  sorry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can 

But  shorten  thy  life   one  week.  —  And   thou,  fresh 

piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who,  of  force,  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with, — 

Shep.  O,  my  heart ! 

Pol.    —   1*11  have  thy  beauty  scratched  with  briars, 

and  made 
•  More  homely  than  thy  state.  —  For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh 
That  thou   no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack,  (as 

never 
I  mean  thou  shalt,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood ;  no,  not  our  kin ; 
Far'r  than  Deucalion  off.  —  Mark  thou  my  words ; 
Follow  us  to  the  Court.  —  Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it.  —  And  you,  enchantment, 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman;  yea,  him  too, 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein. 
Unworthy  thee,  —  if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee 
As  thou  art  tender  to  *t.  [^Elxit, 

Per,  Even  here  undone  ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard;  for,  once  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly 
Tho  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  Court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike.  —  Will*t  please  you,  sir,  begone? 

[7b  F^<oBizxL« 
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I  told  you  what  would  come  o'  tliis.     'Beseech  you. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :   this  dream  of  mine. 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam,  Why,  how  now,  father ! 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.  —  O,  sir, 

\^To  Flobizel. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three, 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet;  yea. 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  di'd. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones :   but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.  —  O  cursed  wretch ! 

\^To  Pebdita. 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  Prince,    and  would* st  ad 

venture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him.  —  Undone !  undone  ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  when  I  desire.  \^ExU. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delayed, 
But  nothing  alter'd.     What  I  was,  I  am: 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam,  Gracious  my  lord. 

You  know  your  father's  temper :   at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  —  which,  I  do  guess. 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him ;  —  and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear. 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  Highness  settle. 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo,  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo. 
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Cam,  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.     How  often  have  I  told  you  'twould  be  thus! 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till 't  were  known  ! 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith  :   and  then 
Let  Nature  crush  the  sides  o'  th'  Earth  together, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within!     Lift  up  thy  looks. 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father !    I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.     1  am ;   and  by  my  fancy :  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas' d  with  madness. 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.     So  call  it ;  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow ; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean' d ;   for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fadoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd.     Therefore,  I  pray  you. 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honour' d  friend 
When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  see  him  any  more,)  cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion:   let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know, 
And  80  deliver,  —  I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore; 
And,  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepar'd 
For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 
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Cam,  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo,     Hark,  Perdita,  {_Takes  her  aside, 

[To  Camillo.]     I'll  hear  you  by  and  by. 

Cam.  He's  irremoveable, 

Resolv'd  for  flight :    now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour; 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  King,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [^Going, 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  th*  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd :  it  is  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds  ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love   the  King, 
And,  through  him,  what's  nearest  to  him,  which   if 
Your  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
I'll    point    you  where    you   shall   have   such  receiv- 
ing 
As  shall  become  your  Highness ;   where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress  ;   (from  the  whom,  I  see, 
There's  no  dis^* unction  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  Heavens  forfend  !   your  ruin  : )  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours,  in  your  absence) 
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Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo,  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man. 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place  whereto  you'll  go  ? 

Flo,  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  th'  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam,  Then  list  to  me : 

This  follows,  —  if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 
But  undergo  this  flight,  —  make  for  Sicilia ; 
And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fair  Princess, 
(For  so,  I  see,  she  must  be,)  'fore  Leontp"  • 
She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks  I  see 
Leontes,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth  :  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveness. 
As  'twere  i'  the  father's  person :    kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  Princess :    o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness ;   th'  ono 
He  chides  to  Hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

Flo,  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  T 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam,  Sent  by  the  King  your  father 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  yDu,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver. 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I'll  write  you  down  : 

VOL    V.  W 
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The  wliicli  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say ;   that  he  shall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  hosom  there, 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you: 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam,  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undreamed  shores ;  most  certain. 
To  miseries  enough  :   no  hope  to  help  you ; 
But,  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another ; 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors ;   who 
Do  their  best  office  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you'll  be  loath  to  be.     Besides,  you  know. 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love; 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Per,  One  of  these  is  true: 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam,  Yea,  say  you  so? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these  Bevea 

years, 
Be  born  another  such. 

Flo,  My  good  Camillo, 

She's  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  th'  rear  'f  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  'tis  a  pity 

She  lacks  instruction ;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per,  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  thii : 

I'll  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita!  — 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon !  —  Camillo,  — 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me ; 
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The  medicine  of  our  house !  —  how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnish' d  like  Bohemia's  son, 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia. 

Cam.  My  lord, 

Fear  none  of  this.     I  think  you  know  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  l)e  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.     For  instance,  sir, 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,  —  one  word. 

[^They  talk  aside. 

Enter  Autolycus. 

AtU,  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  Honesty  is !  and  Trust, 
his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman !  I  have 
sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a 
riband,  glass,  pomander,  brooch,  table-hook,  ballad, 
knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to 
keep  my  pack  from  fasting  ;  they  throng  who  should 
buy  first,  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and 
brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer :  by  which  means 
I  saw  whose  purse  was  best  in  picture ;  and  what  I 
»aw,  to  my  good  use  I  remembered.  My  clown  (who 
wants  but  something  to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew 
80  in  love  with  the  wenches'  song,  that  he  would 
not  stir  his  pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune  and  words ; 
which  so  drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me  that  all 
their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears :  you  might  have 
pinch'd  a  placket,  it  was  senseless ;  it  was  nothing 
to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse :  I  would  have  fil'd 
keys  off  that  hung  in  chains :  no  hearing,  no  feeling, 
but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it. 
So  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  pick'd  and  cut 
most  of  their  festival  purses ;  and  had  not  the  old 
man  come  in  with  a  whoobub  against  his  daughtei 
■nd  the  -King's  son,  and  scar'd  my  choughs  from  the 
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chaff,   I    had   not   left   a   purse   alive   in    the   whole 
army.  [Cam.,  Flo.,  and  Peb.  come  forward. 

Cam.     Nay,  but   my  letters   by  this  means   being 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.     And   those    that   you'll   procure   from   King 
Leontes  — 

Cam.     Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Per.  Happy  be  you  I 

All  that  you  speak  shews  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  here  ?  - 

\_Seeing  Autolycits. 
We'll  make  an  instrument  of  this ;   omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

Aut.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now,  —  why,  hang- 
ing. {_Aside. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow  ?  why  shak'st  thou 
so  ?  Fear  not,  man ;  here's  no  harm  intended  to 
thee. 

Aut.     I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here's  nobody  will  steal 
that  from  thee  :  yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  poverty 
we  must  make  an  exchange  :  therefore,  disease  thee 
instantly,  (thou  must  think  there's  a  necessity  in  't,) 
and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman.  Though 
the  pennyworth,  on  his  side,  be  the  worst,  yet  hold 
thee,  there's  some  boot. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir.  —  I  know  ye  well 
enough.  [^Aside. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  dispatch :  the  gentleman  is 
half  flay'd  already. 

Aut,  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ?  —  I  smell  the  trick 
on 't. —  l^Aside. 

Flo.     Dispatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut.  Indeed  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot  with 
conscience  take  it. 
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Cam.     Unbuckle,  unbuckle.  — 

[Flo.  and  Aut.  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  mistress,  —  let  my  propbecy 
Come  bome  to  ye !  —  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :   take  your  s wee tb earths  bat. 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face ; 
Dismantle  you;   and,  as  you  can,  disliken 
Tbe  trutb  of  your  own  seeming;   tbat  you  may 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over)  to  sbipboard 
Get  undescri'd. 

Per,  I  see  tbe  play  so  lies 

Tbat  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy.  — 

Have  you  done  tbere? 

Flo.  Sbould  I  now  meet  my  fatber, 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  sball  bave  no  bat: 

Come,  lady,  come.  —  Farewell,  my  friend. 

AtU,  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.     O,  Perdita,  wbat  bave  we  twain  forgot ! 
Pray  you,  a  word.  \_They  converse  apart 

Cam.     [^Aside.']     Wbat  I  do  next  sball  be,  to  tell 
tbe  King 
Of  tbis  escape,  and  wbitber  tbey  are  bound ; 
Wberein  my  bope  is,  I  sball  so  prevail 
To  force  bim  after;  in  wbose  company 
I  sball  review  Sicilia,  for  wbose  sigbt 
I  bave  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo»  Fortune  speed  us  !  — 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  tb'  sea-side. 

Cam.     Tbe  swifter  speed  tbe  better. 

\_Exeunt  Flo.,  Per.,  and  Cam. 

Aut.  I  understand  tbe  business  ;  I  bear  it.  To  bave 
an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  band,  is 
neceMary  for  a  cut- purse  ;    a  good  nose  is    vequisito 
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also,  to  smell  out  work  for  th*  other  senses.  I  see 
this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive. 
What  an  exchange  had  this  been  without  boot !  what 
a  boot  is  here  with  this  exchange !  Sure,  the  gods 
do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing 
extempore.  The  Prince  himself  is  about  a  piece  of 
iniquity ;  stealing  away  from  his  father,  with  his  clog 
at  his  heels.  If  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  hon- 
esty to  acquaint  the  King  withal,  I  would  not  do  *t : 
I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to  conceal  it;  and  therein 
am  I  constant  to  my  profession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Aside,  aside ;  —  here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain. 
Every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  session,  hanging, 
yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see  ;  what  a  man  you  are  now !  there 
is  no  other  way  but  to  tell  the  King  she's  a  change- 
ling, and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.     Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.     Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.     Go  to,  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  youi 
flesh  and  blood  has  not  oflbnded  the  King ;  and,  so, 
your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punish' d  by  him. 
Shew  those  things  you  found  about  her ;  those  secret 
things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her.  This  being 
done,  let  the  law  go  whistle ;    I  warrant  you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  King  all,  every  word ;  yea, 
and  his  son's  pranks  too  ;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  hon- 
est man  neither  to  his  father  nor  to  me,  to  go  about 
to  make  me  the  King's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest  off 
you  could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your  blood  had 
been  the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much  an   ounce. 
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Aui,     [^Aside."]     Very  wisely  ;  puppies  ! 

Shep,  Well ;  let  us  to  the  King ;  there  is  that  in 
this  fardel  will  make  him  scratch  his  heard. 

Aut.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  complaint 
may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Ch.     'Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

Aut,  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so 
sometimes  by  chance.  —  Let  me  pocket  up  my  ped- 
ler's  excrement.  —  [_Takes  off  his  false  beard,']  How 
now,  rustics  ?  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Shep,     To  th'  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there  ?  what  ?  with  whom  }  the 
condition  of  that  fardel  ?  the  place  of  your  dwelling  ? 
your  names  ?  your  ages  ?  of  what  having,  breeding  ? 
and  any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known,  discover? 

Clo.     We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

AiU.  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy !  Let  me 
have  no  lying :  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and 
they  often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie ;  but  we  pay  them 
for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel ;  there- 
fore they  do  not  give  us  the  lie. 

Clo.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one, 
if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner. 

Shep.     Are  you  a  courtier,  an  't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Aut.  Whether  it  like  me  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 
8ee*st  thou  not  the  air  of  the  Court  in  these  enfold- 
ings  ?  Hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the 
Court  ?  Receives  not  thy  nose  Court-odour  from 
me  ?  Reflect  I  not  on  thy  baseness  Court-contempt  ? 
Think* st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  touze  from  thee 
thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  I  am  court- 
ier cap-a-pie ;  and  one  that  will  either  push  on  of 
pluck  back  thy  business  there :  whereupon  I  oom« 
mand  thee  to  open  thy  affair. 

Sk^.     My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  King. 
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Aut.     What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him? 

Shep.     I  know  not,  an  *t  like  you. 

Clo.  Advocate's  the  Court- word  for  a  pheasant; 
say  you  have  none. 

Shep.  None,  sir ;  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock  noi 
hen. 

Aut,     How  bless* d  are  we  that  are  not  simple  mei  ! 
Yet  Nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are. 
Therefore  I  will  not  disdain. 

Clo,     This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep,  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them 
not  handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fan- 
tastical :  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant :  I  know  by  the 
picking  on  's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there  ?  what's  i'  the  fardel  ?  Where- 
fore that  box? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel  and 
box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  King ;  and  which 
he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  come  to  *h* 
speech  of  him. 

Aut.     Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.     Why,  sir  ? 

Aut.  The  King  is  not  at  the  palace:  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air  him- 
self. For  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  serious,  thou 
must  know  the  King  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir,  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  him 
ily ;  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall 
feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of  mon- 
ster. 

Clo.     Think  you  so,  sir? 

Aut.     Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make 
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heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those  that  are  ger- 
mane to  him,  though  remov'd  fifty  times,  shall  all 
come  under  the  hangman :  which  though  it  be  great 
pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep-whintling 
rogue,  a  ram- tender,  to  offer  to  have  his  daughter 
come  into  grace  !  Some  say  he  shall  be  ston'd  ;  but 
that  death  is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I.  Draw  our 
throne  into  a  sheep-cote !  all  deaths  are  too  few,  the 
sharpest  too  easy. 

Clo,  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you  hear, 
an 't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Aut,  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flay*d  alive ;  then, 
'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's 
nest ;  then  stand,  till  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram 
dead ;  then  recovered  again  with  aqua-vitae,  or  some 
other  hot  infusion ;  then,  raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the 
hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims,  shall  he  be  set 
against  a  brick  wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a  south- 
ward eye  upon  him,  where  he  is  to  behold  him  with 
flies  blown  to  death.  But  what  talk  we  of  these 
traitorly  rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be  smil'd  at, 
their  offences  being  so  capital  ?  Tell  me  (for  you  seem 
to  be  honest  plain  men)' what  you  have  to  the  King: 
being  something  gently  considered,  I'll  bring  you 
where  he  is  aboard,  tender  your  persons  to  his  pres- 
ence, whisper  him  in  your  behalfs :  and,  if  it  be  in 
man,  besides  the  King,  to  effect  your  suits,  here  is 
man  shall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority :  close  with 
liim,  give  him  gold ;  and  though  authority  be  a  stub- 
bom  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold; 
shew  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand, 
and  no  more  ado.     Remember,  ston'd  and  flay'd  alive  ! 

Shep      An  't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  busi- 

for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have :    Fll  make  it 

w2 
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as  much  more ;  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn 
till  I  bring  it  you. 

Avi.     After  I  have  done  what  I  promised? 

Shep,     Ay,  sir. 

Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety.  Are  you  a  party 
m  this  business? 

Clo,  In  some  sort,  sir :  but  though  my  case  be  a 
pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flay*d  out  of  it. 

Aut,  O,  that's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son:— • 
Hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort :  we  must  to  the  King, 
and  shew  our  strange  sights  :  he  must  know  'tis  none 
of  }our  daughter,  nor  my  sister;  we  are  gone  else. 
Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old  man  does, 
when  the  business  is  perform' d ;  and  remain,  as  he 
says,  your  pawn  till  it  be  brought  you. 

Aut,  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward  the 
sea- side  :  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  look  upon 
the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo,  We  are  bless' d  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say, 
even  bless'd. 

Shep.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us :  he  was  provided 
to  do  us  good.  [Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clown* 

Aut,  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  Fortune 
would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties  in  my  mouth* 
I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion ;  gold,  and  a 
means  to  do  the  Prince  my  master  good ;  which,  who 
knows  how  that  may  turn  back  to  my  advancement  ?  I 
will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard 
him :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  and  that  the 
complaint  they  have  to  the  King  concerns  him  nothing. 
Let  him  call  me  rogue  for  being  so  far  officious ;  for  I 
am  proof  against  that  title,  and  what  shame  else  be- 
longs to  't.  To  him  will  I  prese'it  them ;  there  may 
be  matter  in  it.  [£^. 
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ACT    V. 

ScBNX  I.  —  Sicilia.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 

Leoktes. 

Enter  Leontes,  Cleomenes,  Dion,  Paulina,  and 

others. 

Cleomenes, 

SIR,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  performed 
A  saint-like  sorrow.     No  fault  could   you  make 
Which  you  have  not  redeemed  ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass  !     At  the  last 
Do,  as  the  Heavens  have  done  ;   forget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Lean.  Whilst  I  rememher 

Her,  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them ;   and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself;   which  was  so  much. 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom,  and 
Destroyed  the  sweet' st  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Paid.  True,  too  true,  my  lord: 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Oz,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good. 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she  you  kill'd 
Would  be  unparallerd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.     KilFd! 

She  I  kill*d !     I  did  so  ;   but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did :   it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought.     Now,  good  now 
Say  80  but  seldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lady  ; 
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You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul,  You  are  one  of  those 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion,  If  you  would  not  so. 

You  pity  not  the  State,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name ;  consider  little 
What  dangers,  by  his  Highness'  fail  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.     What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  Queen  is  well  ? 
What  holier  than,  —  for  royalty's  repair. 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good,  — 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to  't  ? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy. 

Respecting  her  that's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfill' d  their  secret  purposes : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is't  not  the  tenor  of  his  oracle. 
That  King  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  shall. 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reaoon 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave, 
And  come  again  to  me ;   who,  on  my  life. 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counsel 
My  lord  should  to  the  Heavens  be  contrary. 
Oppose   against   theu*  wills.      [To  Leontes.]     Caw 

not  for  issue ; 
The  Crown  will  find  an  heir.    Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  th'  worthiest ;   so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon,  Good  Paulina,  — 

Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
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I  know,  in  honour,  —  O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squar'd  me  to  thy  counsel !  then,  ever  novt. 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  Queen's  full  e^es. 
Haye  taken  treasure  from  her  lips,  — 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon,  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives ;   therefore,  no  wife  :   one  worse, 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse,  and,  on  this  stage 
(Where  we  offenders  now)  appear,  soul- vex' d, 
And  begin,  *Why  to  me?' 

Paid.  Had  she  such  power, 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murther  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  should  so: 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye ;  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in 't 
You  chose  her ;  then  I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me ;  and  the  words  that  follow' d 
Should  be,  '  Remember  mine ! ' 

Leon.  Stars,  stars. 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals  !  —  Fear  thou  no  wife, 
I'll  have  no  >vife,  Paulina. 

Paid.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.     Never,  Paulina!  so  be  bless' d  my  spirit! 

Paul.     Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  hit 
oath,  — 

Cleo.     You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul.  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
Affront  his  3ye;  — 

Cleo,  Good  Madam,  I  have  done 
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Paul,     Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry,  (if  you  will, 
sir, 
No  remedy  but  you  will,)  give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  Queen ;  she  shall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  your  former:   but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  walked  your  first  Queen's  ghost,  it  should  take 

joy 

To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon,  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  Queen's  again  in  breath; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gentleman.    One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Flo- 
rizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  Princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon,  What  with  him?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness :   his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  Princess,  say  you,  with  himf 

Gent,    Ay,  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think, 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul,  O  Hermione, 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grave 
Give  way  to  what's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said,  and  writ  so,  (but  your  writing  now 
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Is  colder  than  that  theme,)  **  She  had  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equalled ; "  —  thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once;  'tis  shrewdly  ebb'd. 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Crcut.  Pardon,  Madam ; 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot;  (your  pardon;) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtained  ^(our  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  a  creature. 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else,  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How  ?  not  women  ? 

Gent.     Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman. 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes ; 

Yourselfi  assisted  with  your  honoured  friends. 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement.  —  Still  'tis  strange 
[^Exeunt  Cleomenes,  Lords,  and  Gentleman. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  Prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord :    there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  :  cease ;  thou  know*^ 

He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talked  of:   sure. 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfumish  me  of  reason.  —  They  are  come.  — 

Einter  Cleomenes,  loith  Flobizel,  Pebdita.,  and 

Attendants. 

four  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock.  Prince; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Ck>nceiving  you.     Were  I  but  twenty-one, 
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Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you, 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother, 
As  I  did  him,  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  performed  before.     Most  dearly  welcome ! 
And  your  fair  Princess,  —  goddess  !  —  O,  alas  ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  Heaven  and  Earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do :   and  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;   whom. 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo,  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia :   and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  King,  at  friend. 
Can  send  his  brother :    and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something  seiz'd 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measur'd  to  look  upon  you ;   whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres. 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon,  O,  my  brother, 

(Good   gentleman!)    the   wrongs    I   have    done   thee 

stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness  !  —  Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  Spring  to  th'  Earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Expos' d  this  paragon  to  th'  fearful  usage 
(At  least,  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains;  much  less 
Th'  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo,  Good  my  lord. 

She  came  from  Libya. 
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Leon.  Where  the  warlike  Siaalus, 

rhat  noble  honour'd  lord,  is  fear*d  and  lov'd? 

Flo.    Most  royal  sir,  from  thence ;  from  him,  whose 
daughter 
His  tears  proclaimed  his,  parting  with  her :   thence 
(A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly)  we  have  cross' d, 
To  execute  tha  charge  my  father  gave  me 
For  visiting  your  Highness.     My  best  train 
[  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismissed ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir, 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here!     You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman  ;   against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin : 
For  which  the  Heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  issueless  :   and  your  father's  blessed 
(As  he  from  Heaven  merits  it)  with  you, 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been. 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
Such  goodly  things  as  you ! 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Most  noble  sir. 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself  by  me ; 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son  ;   who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon,  Where's  Bohemia?  speak. 

VkJI.    V.  X 
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Lord,     Here  in  your  city :   I  now  came  from  hucL 
I  speak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel  and  my  message.     To  your  Court 
Whiles  he  was  hastening,  (in  the  chase,  it  seems. 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  Prince. 

Flo,  Camillo  has  betray' d  me; 

Whose  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

Lord.  Lay  't  so  to  his  charge ; 

He's  with  the  King  your  father. 

Leon,  Who  ?  Camillo  ? 

Lord.     Camillo,  sir ;  I  spake  with  him  ;  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake :   they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth, 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak : 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per,  O,  my  poor  father!—* 

The  Heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married? 

Flo,     We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be : 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first :  — 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike. 

Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  King? 

Flo.  She  is. 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.     That  once,  I   see,  by  your  good  fathers 
speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry. 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking, 
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Where  you  were  ti'd  in  duty ;   and  as  sorry, 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo»  Dear,  look  up: 

Though  Fortune,  visible  an  enemy. 
Should  chase  us,  with  my  father,  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves.  —  'Beseech  you,  sir, 
Remember  since  you  '*ow'd  no  more  to  Time 
Than  I  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affections, 
8tep  forth  mine  advocate;   at  your  request 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 

Lean.     Would  he   do   so,  I'd  beg   your   precious 
mistress, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in  't :    not  a  month 
'Fore   your  Queen   died,  she  was   more  worth   such 

gazes 
rhan  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made.     [To  Flobizel.]    But 

your  petition 
Is  yet  unanswer'd.     I  will  to  your  father : 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  £riend  to  them  and  you:  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him;  therefore  follow  me, 
And  mai'k  what  way  I  make.     Come,  good  my  lord. 

[_Exeunt 

SCSKS   II. 

The  Same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Autolycus  and  a  Gentleman. 

AfU.     'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this 
relation? 
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1  Gent,  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel ; 
heard  the  old  Shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he 
found  it:  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we 
were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber ;  only  this, 
methought  I  heard  the  Shepherd  say  he  found  the 
child. 

Aut,     I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

1  Gent,  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business. 
—  But  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  King  and  Camil- 
lo  were  very  notes  of  admiration  :  they  seem'd  almost, 
with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of  their 
eyes ;  there  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language 
in  their  very  gesture ;  they  looked  as  they  had  heard 
of  a  world  ransom' d,  or  one  destroyed.  A  notable 
passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them  :  but  the  wisest 
beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not 
say  if  th'  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow ;  but  in  the 
extremity  of  the  one  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  happily,  knows  more. 
The  news,  Rogero  ? 

*  2  Gent,  Nothing  but  bonfires.  The  Oracle  is  ful- 
fill'd  :  the  King's  daughter  is  found  :  such  a  deal  of 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad- 
makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  Lady  Paulina's  steward ;  he  can  de- 
liver you  more.  —  How  goes  it  now,  sir  ?  this  news, 
which  is  call'd  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the 
verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion.  Has  the  King 
found  his  heir? 

3  Gent,  Most  true  :  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant 
by  circumstance,  that  which  you  hear  you'll  swear  you 
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see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The  mantle 
of  Queen  Hermione's,  —  her  jewel  about  the  neck  of 
it,  —  the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found  with  it,  which 
they  know  to  be  his  character,  —  the  majesty  of 
the  creature  in  resemblance  of  the  mother,  —  the  af- 
fection of  nobleness,  which  Nature  shews  above  her 
breeding,  —  and  many  other  evidences,  proclaim  her, 
with  all  certainty,  to  be  the  King's  daughter.  Did 
you  see  the  meeting  of  the  two  Kings  ? 

2  Gent.     No. 

3  Gent,  Then  you  have  lost  a  sight  which  was  to 
bo  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you  have 
beheld  one  joy  crown  another ;  so,  and  in  such  man- 
ner, that  it  seem'd  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them ; 
for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was  casting  up 
of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands  ;  with  countenance  of 
Buch  distraction  that  they  were  to  be  known  by  gar- 
ment, not  by  favour.  Our  King,  being  ready  to  leap 
out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his  found  daughter,  —  as  if 
that  joy  were  now  become  a  loss,  —  cries,  '*  0,  thy 
mother,  thy  mother !  '*  then  asks  Bohemia  forgiveness ; 
then  embraces  his  son-in-law  ;  then  again  worries  he  his 
daughter  with  clipping  her ;  now  he  thanks  the  old 
Shepherd,  which  stands  by,  like  a  weather-bitten  con- 
duit of  many  kings*  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such 
another  encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it, 
and  undoes  description  to  do  it. 

2  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus, 
that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still ;  which  will  have 
matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not 
an  ear  open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear : 
this  avouches  the  Shepherd's  son ;  who  has  not  only 
ilia  innocence  (which  seems  much)  to  justify  him,  but 
a  handkerchief  and  rings  of  his,  that  Paulina  knows 
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1  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  fol* 
lowers  ? 

3  Gent.  Wrack' d,  the  same  icstant  of  their  mas- 
ter's death ;  and  in  the  view  of  the  Shepherd :  so 
that  all  the  instruments,  which  aided  to  expose  the 
child,  were  even  then  lost,  when  it  was  found.  But, 
O,  the  noble  combat  that,  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow,  wa« 
fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one  eye  declin'd  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  another  elevated  that  the  Oracle 
was  fulfill' d.  She  lifted  the  Princess  from  the  earth, 
and  so  locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin 
her  to  her  heart,  that  she  might  no  more  be  in  dan- 
ger of  losing. 

1  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the 
audience  of  kings  and  princes ;  for  by  such  was  it 
acted. 

3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and  that 
which  angl'd  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water,  though 
not  the  fish)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the  Queen's 
death,  with  the  manner  how  she  came  to  it,  (bravely 
confess' d,  and  lamented  by  the  King,)  how  attentive- 
ness  wounded  his  daughter,  till,  from  one  sign  of 
dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with  an  "  alas ! "  I  would 
fain  say,  bleed  tekrs ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  heart  wept 
blood.  Who  was  most  marble  there  changed  colour ; 
some  swooned ;  all  sorrowed  :  if  all  the  world  could 
have  seen  't,  the  woe  had  been  universal. 

1  Gent.     Are  they  returned  to  the  Court? 

3  Gent.  No  ;  the  Princess  hearing  of  her  mother's 
statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina,  (a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  perform' d  by 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano  ;  who,  had  he 
himself  eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his  work, 
would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he 
is  her  ape  :  —  he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath  done  Her- 
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mione,  that  they  say  one  would  speak  to  her,  and 
stand  in  hope  of  answer,)  thither,  with  all  greediness 
of  affection,  axe  they  gone ;  and  there  they  intend 
to  sup. 

2  Gent.  I  thought  she  had  some  great  matter  there 
in  hand ;  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that  removed 
house.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with  our  company  piece 
the  rejoicing? 

1  Gent,  Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the  ben- 
efit of  access  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new  grace 
will  be  born :  our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our 
knowledge.     Let's  along.  [^Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Aut,  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life 
in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought 
the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the  Prince ;  told  him 
I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I  know  not  what ; 
but  he  at  that  time,  over- fond  of  the  Shepherd's  daugh- 
ter, (so  he  then  took  her  to  be,)  who  began  to  be 
much  sea-sick,  and  himself  little  better,  extremity  of 
weather  continuing,  this  mystery  remained  undiscov- 
er'd.  But  'tis  all  one  to  me ;  for  had  I  been  the 
finder  out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not  have  relish' d 
among  my  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their 
fortune. 

Shep,  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children,  but 
thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  deni'd  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman 
bom.  See  you  these  clothes  ?  say,  you  see  them  not, 
and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  bom  :   you  were  best 
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Bay  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  born.  Give  me  the 
lie ;  do ;  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentle- 
man born. 

Aut.     I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bom* 

Clo,  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four 
hours. 

Shep,     And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have:  but  I  was  a  gentleman  bom 
before  my  father ;  for  the  King's  son  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  calFd  me  brother  ;  and  then  the  two  Kings 
caird  my  father  brother ;  and  then  the  Prince,  my 
brother,  and  the  Princess,  my  sister,  call*d  my  father 
father  ;  and  so  we  wept :  and  there  was  the  first  gen- 
tlemanlike tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.     We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay  ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck ;  being  in  so 
preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all 
the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship,  and  to 
give  me  your  good  report  to  the  Prince  my  master. 

Shep.  Pr'ythee,  son,  do  ;  for  we  must  be  gentle, 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.     Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Aut.     Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  will  swear  to  the  Pnnce 
thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in  Bo- 
hemia. 

Shep,     You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  }  Let 
boors  and  franklins  say  it,  I'll  swear  it. 

Shep.     How  if  it  be  false,  son  ? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman  may 
swear  it,  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend.  —  And  I'll  sweai 
to  the  Prince  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk;    but  I  know  thou   art 
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no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  h€ 
drunk  ;  but  1*11  swear  it :  and  I  would  thou  would' st 
be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

Aut,    I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo,  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow.  If  1 
do  not  wonder  how  thou  dar'st  venture  to  be  drunk, 
not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not.  —  Hark !  the 
Kings  and  the  Princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  see 
the  Queen's  picture.  Come,  follow  us  :  we'll  be  thy 
good  masters.  {^Exeunt, 


Scene  III. 

The  Same.     A  Chapel  in  Paulina's  House. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Floeizel,  Pesdita, 
Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon,     O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  com^ 
fort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  ! 

Paul.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  1  meant  well.     All  my  services 
You  have  paid  home :   but  that  you  have  vouchsafed, 
With  your  crown' d  brother,  and  these  your  contracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit ; 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble :   but  we  come 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  Queen :    your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  contenf 
In  many  singularities  ;   but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  cjime  to  look  upon 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

X  - 
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Paul,  As  she  liv'd  peerlees. 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;   therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart.     But  here  it  is :  prepare 
To  863  the  life  as  lively  mock*d  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death:    behold,  and  say  'tis  welL 

[Paulina  draws  a  curtain^  and 
discovers  a  stattte, 
I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shews  off 
Your  wonder.     But  yet  speak:   first,  you,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  something  near? 

Leon.  Her  natural  posture !  — 

Chide  me,  dear  stone ;   that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione :   or,  rather,  thou  art  she, 
In  thy  not  chiding ;   for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace.  —  But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled ;  nothing 
So  aged  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

PauL  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  hei 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

Leon.  As  now  she  might  have  done. 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O,  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands,)  when  first  I  woo'd  her  I 
I  am  asham'd.     Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me 
For  being  more  stone  than  it?  —  O  royal  piece. 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave; 
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And  do  not  say  'tis  superstition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. --Lady, 
Dear  Queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Qive  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Foul.  O,  patience: 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd ;   the  colour's 
Not  dry. 

Cam.     My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on; 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away. 
So  many  summers  dry:   scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow. 
But  kiird  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother. 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  pow'r 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you  as  he 
Will  piece  upon  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  stone  is  mine,j 
I'd  not  have  shew'd  it. 

Lean.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Patd.     No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on  't ;   lest  youi 
fancy 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already  — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  —  See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath' d  ?  and  that  those  veini 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.     The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  % 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art. 

Paid,  I'll  draw  the  cnrtain; 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported  that 
He'll  think  anon  it  lives 
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Leon,  O  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together ; 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let 't  alone. 

Paul,    I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  you,  but 
I  could  afflict  you  farther. 

Leon,  Do,  Paulina ; 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort.  —  Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her  :   what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?     Let  no  man  mock  me. 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul,  Good  my  lord,  forbear : 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it;    stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain? 

Leo7i.     No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per,  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker-on. 

Paul,  Either  forbear. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,   or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.     If  you  can  behold  it, 
ril  make  the  statue  move  indeed  ;   descend, 
And  take  you  by  the  hand  :    but  then  you'll  think 
(Which  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on :   what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;   for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak  as  move. 

Paul,  It  is  requir'd 

You  do  awake  your  faith.     Then,  all  stand  still: 
Or  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 
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Paul,         Music,  awake  her:  strike. —       [Aftmc 
'Tis  time :   descend :   be  stone  no  more :   approach : 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come.; 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up :   stir ;   nay,  come  away : 
Bequeath  to  Death  your  numbness  ;  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.  —  You  perceive  she  stirs: 

[Hebmione  descends  from  the  pedestaL 
Start  not ;   her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as, 
You  hear,  my  spell  is  lawful:   do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  young  you  woo*d  her ;  now,  in  age, 
Is  she  become  the  suitor. 

Leon.  O,  she's  warm  !     [^Embracing  her. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.     She  hangs  about  his  neck ; 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.     Ay,  and  make  it  manifest  where  she  has  Rv'd, 
Or,  how  stoFn  from  the  dead ! 

Paul.  That  she  is  living. 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale ;   but  it  appears  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  while. — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  Madam  ;  kneel, 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing.  —  Turn,  good  lady ; 
Oar  Perdita  is  found. 

\_Presenting  Pek.,  who  kneels  to  Heb. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down. 

And  firom  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head!  —  Tell  me,  mine  own. 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserv'd  ?  where  liv'd  ?  ho^ 

found 
Thy  Other's  Court?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I, 
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Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  Oracle 

Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being,  have  preserved 

Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

Paul.  There's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.  —  Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all ;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  withered  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament,  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon.  O,  peace,  Paulina! 

Thou  should' st  a  husband  take  by  my  consent, 
As  I,  by  thine,  a  wife  :    this  is  a  match. 
And   made   between  's   by  vows.     Thou   heist   found 

mine ; 
But  how,  is  to  be  questioned :   for,  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead;   and  have,  in  vain,  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave.     I'll  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband.     Come,  Camillo,' 
And  take  her  by  the  hand  :   whose  worth,  and  hon- 
esty. 
Is  richly  noted  ;  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  Kings.  —  Let 's  from  this  place.  — 
What  ?  —  Look  upon  my  brother :  —  both  your  par- 
dons, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion.     This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  unto  the  King,  (whom  Heavens  directing,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.  —  Good  Paulina, 
Lead  us  from  hence;   where  we  may  leisiu'ely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform' d  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  dissever' d.     Hastily  lead  away.      [^Exeunt 
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ACT  .FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

p. 378.  —  ««as  over  a  vast*' :  —  i.  e.,  void.  So  "the  dead 
rast  and  middle  of  the  night,"  Hamlet,  Act  I.  So!  2* 
and  **the  vast  of  night,"  Tempest,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

Scene  IE. 

p.  279.     " That  may  blow,"  &c. :  — This  passage  has  been 

called  nonsensical,  or  very  obscure,  because  its  parenthet- 
ical nature  has  hitherto  not  been  indicated.  PoUxenes 
gives  his  fears  as  one  reason  of  his  departure,  and  before 
assigning  the  other,  pauses  to  ejaculate  a  prayer  that  his 
apprehensions  may  not  have  been  put  forth,  i.  e.,  uttered, 
too  truly.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  by  reading  "put 
forth  too  early,'*  really  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage  ; 
and  gives  one  of  many  proofs  that  its  corrector  lacked 
authority  always,  and  understanding  often.  In  this  case 
he  only  looked  back  to  the  word  *  neaping,'  i.  e.,  nip- 
ping, and  conformed  his  reading  to  that. 

f«280.  "To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest"  &c.  :- 
that  is,  to  detain  him  there  a  month  behind  the  time 
appointed  for  his  departure.  *  Gest,'  from  the  French 
gift,  to  lie  down,  meant  either  the  stopping  places  on  a 
loyal  progress,  or  the  schedule  of  the  appointed  stages  on 
■uch  a  progress.     Here,  it  has  the  latter  sense. 

'  "  What  lady  sfie  her  lord  "  :  —  Lord  Ellesmere's  folio 
of  1623  and  Mr.  CoUier's  folio  of  1632  have,  "  AVhat 
lady  should  her  lord,"  which  is  plausible,  and  wlich  Mr. 
Collier  adopted  in  his  edition  of  1848.  But  the  original 
reading,  "with  a  great  but  neither  obscure  nor  inelegant 
elision,  means  •*  whatever  lady  she  may  be  who  loves  her 
lord,"  and  has  a  quaint  fascination,  which  is  lost  in  the 
proposed  emendation. 

•     (383^ 
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p.  281.     ** a  lady's  verily' s'* :  —  So  the  original;  yet  all 

modem  editions  hitherto,  disregarding  the  contraction, 
read  ♦•  verily  is** 

''  " the  imposition  clear* d  hereditary  ours** : — Tnis 

clause  is  noticeable,  not  on  account  of  any  obscurity,  for 
the  meaning  is  plainly,  *  excepting  the  evil  that  we  have 
inherited,'  but  as  a  typical  instance  of  a  style  in  which 
SJiakespeare  wrote  during  a  few  years  of  his  life,  and 
which  exists  in  its  most  marked  development  in  this  play. 

p.  282.     " been  bom   to's  "  :  —  So  the  original ;    and  yet 

most  modem  editions  read  ^to  usy  to  the  detriment  of 
rhythm.  Shakespeare  us6d  contraction  much  more  fre- 
quently and  more  freely  in  his  later  than  in  his  earlier 
years.  See  just  below,  "  Cram's  with  praise  and  make's 
as  fat,"  &c.,  and  *•  You  may  ride's^**  and  above,  "  a  lady's 
•      verily  Si"  &c. 

h         tt  With  spur  we  heat  an  acre  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  takes  the  life  of  this  passage  by  reading  "  we  clecw 

an  acre." 

p.  283.  •'  From  bounty's  fertile  bosom  "  :  —  The  original  has 
*•  from  bounty  fertile  bosom."  Malone  proposed  the  obvi- 
ous correction,  which  was  afterwards  found  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632. 

'  **  I  fecks  "  :  —  A  contraction  of  *  in  faith*'  say  some ;  of 

♦in  fact,'  others. 

"  **  My  bawcock,'*  —  See  Notes  on  Twelfth  Night,  Act  III. 

Sc.  4,  p.  259. 

"  «*  Still  virginalling  ** :  —  i.  e.,  playing,  as  upon  the  key- 

board of  a  virginal,  as  the  old  harpsichord  was  called. 

"  " a  rough  posh  '* :  —  This  word  ♦  pash  *  seems  to 

have  been  applied  to  the  front  or  brow  of  an  animal ;  that 
part  which  in  a  young  bull  is  rough  with  hair  and  bud- 
ding horns. 

p.  284 .     " your  loelkin  eye  "  :  —  i.  e.,  your  heaven-blue  eye. 

" my  collop  "  :  —  A  collop  was  what  we  now  call 

a  cutlet.  *'  Colloppe.  Frixatura.**  Promptorium  Par- 
vulorum.  See  also  the  instances  quoted  by  Steevens,  — 
"thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh,"  Henry  VI,  Part  1,  Act 
V.  Sc.  4  ;  —  and  by  Boswell,  "it  is  a  deere  collup  that 
is  cut  out  of  th'  ovme  flesh."  Heywood's  Epigrams,  1686. 
Leontes  means  to  call  Mamillus  *  a  chip  of  the  old  block.' 

**  Affection,  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre  "  :  —  that  is, 
♦  the  mind,  when  it  is  powerfully  excited  or  affected,  intui« 


ft 
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tively  pierces  the  very  heart,  hits  the  white,  touches  the 
root  of  the  matter.*  For  a  similar  use  of  *  affection,*  see 
"and  others  when  the  bagpipe  sings,"  &c.,  and  the  Note 
upon  it :  Merchant  of  Venice ^  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

p.  284.  **  What  cheerf*'&c,: — This  line  is  assigned  in  the 
original  to  Leoiitea ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  Hanmer  was 
light  in  making  it  a  part  of  Polixenes'  speech.  Other- 
wise, not  only  does  Leontes  express  a  solicitude  not  in 
keeping  with  his  mood,  but  Polixenes  does  not  put  the 
very  question  which  the  situation  required  from  him.  It 
is  clearly  intended  too  that  Hermione  should  continue  the 
inquiry  which  her  companion  begins;  but  this  natural 
course  of  the  dialogue  is  broken  by  the  old  arrangement. 
Some  editors  suppose,  however,  that  Lemitesy  startled  from 
his  reverie,  instantly  inquires  aifter  the  health  of  Polixenes. 

"         " it* 8  folly,  if  8  tenderness,  and  make  it  self/*  &c. : 

—  So  the  original  and  the  second  folio ;  yet  all  mod- 
em editions  hitherto  have  •  its,'  and  '  itself,'  thus  destroy- 
ing a  textual  trait  characteristic  of  the  period  when  these 
plays  were  written.  It  appeai-s  that  the  possessive  pro- 
noim  *its,'  in  its  consolidated  form,  was  not  known  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  the  extended  form  •  it's '  was  only 
just  coming  into  use.  At  that  time  •  his '  and  *  her,'  but 
especially  the  former,  were  used  where  we  would  now 
use  *  it,'  as  any  observant  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  who  has  considered  their 
language  as  well  as  their  thought,  must  have  remarked. 
For  instance,  the  oft  quoted  passages,  "  if  the  salt  have 
lost  his  savor,  '*Luke  xiv.  34  :  ♦•  And  God  made  the  beast 
of  the  earth  after  his  kind,"  Gen.  i.  25:  **it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength,"  lb.  iv.  12.  Such 
might  be  multiplied  without  number.  « It,'  too,  was 
used  'with  possessive  signification,  and  'itself  was  almost 
always  ^vritten  as  two  words.  The  use  of  ♦  his '  or  •  her,' 
by  the  Elizabethan  writers,  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
impersonation.  See  Note  on  "he  owes  the  malady," 
AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  119. 

** 1  did  recoil"  :  —  Spelled  reqnoyl  in  the  original. 

See  Note  on  **  qui,  qxue,  quod,"  Metry  Wives  of  Windsor 
Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

p.  285.  "This  squash**  : — See  Notes  on  Midsummer  Night* s 
Dream,  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  p.  111. 

'  "  Will    you   take   eggs  for  money  f"  —  This  phrase 

meant,  Will  you  be  trifled  "with  ?     But  how  it  acquired 
that  signification  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover. 
VOL.    V.  Y 
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p.  285.     ** happy  man  be* 8  dole**:  —  See  Notes  ou  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  III.  Sc.  4,  p.  319.  But  may  not 
the  uncontracted  phrase  be  *  happy  mAn  %  his  dole '  ^ 

'  **  To  her  allowing  husband  "  :  —  i.  e,,  to  her  accordant 

husband ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  her  hu/«band,  with  whom 
it  is  allowable  that  she  should  be  so  bold. 

/I  ^t  We  are  yours  t  th*  garden  "  :  —  Shakespeare  had  the 
minute  details  of  the  old  novel  vividly  in  mind  here: 
*'  When  Pandosto  was  busied  with  such  urgent  affaires 
that  hee  could  not  bee  present  with  his  friend  Egistus,  Bel^ 
lana  would  walke  with  him  into  the  garden,  where  they 
two  in  privat  and  pleasant  devises  would  passe  away  the 
time  to  both  their  contents." 

p.  286.     " many  a    thousand    on*s*' :  —  So   the   original. 

Malone  read  *  a  thousand  ofus;*  but  the  word  in  the  text 
is  doubtless  that  of  the  author,  and  the  contraction  was 
made  for  the  sake  of  rhythm.  *  On,'  which  Mr.  Collier 
refers  to  as  **  the  language  of  the  time,"  is  now  common- 
ly used  in  New  England  for  *  of.' 

"  *'  I  am  like  you    [they]  say "  :  —  The  original  omits 

*  they,'  which  was  supplied  in  the  second  folio. 

p.  287.     ♦* whisp'ring,  rounding** :  —  *  To   round    in    the 

ears,'  in  the  sense  of  *  telling  secretly,'  or  *  murmuring,' 
is  common  among  ancient  authors. 

** will  draw  in":  —  The  omission  of  a  pronoun 

or  a  conjunction  here,  as  just  above,  "  made  his  business 
more  material,"  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  style  of 
Elizabethan  dramatic  writers.  It  occurs  often  in  these 
plays,  and  in  none  oftener  than  in  this. 

" hioer  messes":  —  Of  old  the  company  at  the 

tables  of  the  great  was  divided  into  messes  of  four,  who 
shared  certain  dishes  and  table  furniture;  and  guests 
were  placed  above  or  below  the  salt,  according  to  their 
rank.  In  this  line  *  extraordinary '  has  its  full  original 
complement  of  six  syllables. 

*«  With  all  the  nearest  things,"  &c. :  —  Mr.  William 
Sidney  Walker  (^Shakespeare's  Versi^cation)  would  read, 
for  the  sake  of  rhythm, 

«« With  all  the  near*st  things  to  my  heart  as  well ; " 

and  previously  in  this  Scene, 

»*  Hermione,  my  dear  sty  thou  never  spok'st ;  " 

and  in  all  similar  cases  would  make  the  same  elision  foi 
the  same  reason.     But  we  cannot  so  rewrite  Shakespeare. 

«*  Which  hoxes** :  —  To  *hox'  was  to  cut  the  ham- 
strings. 
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p.  288.  "My  wife's  a  hobby-horse**  : — The  originEl  has  ««  a 
Ao/y-horse.'*  The  manifest  error  was  corrected  by  Pope, 
and  in  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  folio. 

"  **  Before  her  troth-plight "  ;  —  Not  before  her  marriage, 
but  before  her  betrothment.  See  the  remarks  on  Shake- 
speare's marriage,  Lifcj  Vol.  I. 

pb  289.     "  Blind  with  the  pin  and  web  "  :  —  An  early  stage  of 
the  cataract  was  called  *  the  pin  and  web.*     See  King 
'  Lear,  Act  III.  Sc.  4. 

"  ** like  her  medal  "  :  — that  is,  *  she  hangs  about 

his  neck  as  her  picture  or  her  medal  would.'  Malone 
read  *  like  hi^  medal,'  and  Mr.  ColHer's  folio  of  1632  has 

*  like  a  medal.'     Change  is  needless. 

Pb  290.  "  His  cup-bearer  "  :  —  In  Greene's  tale,  Pandosto  con- 
triving **  how  he  might  best  put  away  Egistus  without 
suspition  of  treacherous  murder,  hee  concluded  at  last  to 
poyson  him ;  .  .  .  .  and  the  better  to  bring  the  matter 
to  passe  he  called  unto  him  his  [Egistus']  cupbearer." 
Franion,  the  cupbearer,  endeavors  to  dissuade  Pandosto 
from  Jiis  purpose  ;  but  finding  it  in  vain,  **  consented  as 
soon  as  opportimity  would  give  him  leave  to  dispatch 
Egistus." 

p.  291.     " Fd  not  do't  "  :  —  The  original  has  "  I'/d,"  not 

only  here  but  in  every  other  instance  that  I  have  noticed 
of  the  contracted  form  of  *  I  would.'  So  ♦  we  would '  is 
contracted  to  *  we'ld,'  not  •  we'd.'     But  *  I  had '  becomes 

*  I'd,*  and  *  we  had,'  •  we'd.'  That  the  I  was  pronounced 
as  well  as  written  in  *  would  '  and  •  should,'  and  in  *  I'ld  ' 
and  *  we'ld,'  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  See  evidence  of  it  in  the  Dram- 
atis Personae  of  Farquhar's  Twin  Rivals,  4to.,  1702,  where, 
and  throughout  the  play,  the  name  of  the  two  principal 
characters  is  printed  not  Wonldbet  but  IVou'dbe.  As,  for 
instance,  "No  further  yet,  Wou'dbey  'tis  almost  One," 
(Act  I.  Sc.  1,)  where  the  apostrophe  marks  an  omitted 
sound  as  well  in  *  Wou'dbe '  as  in  *  'tis.'  Such  instances 
swarm  in  the  original  editions  of  the  plays  of  this  period. 
The  contracted  form  of  '  I  would '  is  quite  uncommon  in 
the  literature  of  Shakespeare's  day.  See  Note  on  «*  such 
rackers  of  orthography."  Loves  Labour  a  Lost,  Act  V. 
Sc.  1. 

p.  292.  "  In  whose  success  toe  are  gentle  '* ;  —  Succeeding  whom, 
by  our  descent  from  whom,  we  have  our  gentility. 

p.  293.  *•  To  vice  you  to 't "  :  —  This  has  hitherto  been  explained 
to  mean  *  to  force  you  to  it  as  by  a  vice ; '  and,  as  that  may 
be  the  meaning,  the  text  must  stand.    But  I  have  h  ardlv 
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a  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  slight  typographical  cmir, 
and  that  we  should  read  "to  *tice  [i.  e.,  entice]  you  to 
it."  A  tempter  in  such  cases  was  commonly  called  **  an 
instrument ;  "  and  Camillo  would  hardly  suppose  such  a 
case  as  the  violent  forcing  of  Polixenes  into  the  arms  of 
Hermione, 

p.  294.  "  Swear  this,  though^  over  "  :  — The  original  has  by  the 
transposition  of  a  single  letter  —  among  the  commonest 
of  misprints  —  *•  Swear  his  thought  over,"  which,  in  spite 
of  Theobald's  indication  of  the  obvious  error,  has  been 
hitherto  retained,  with  the  extraordinary  explanation 
*  over- swear  his  thought '  !  The  correction  was  also 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

"  *'  By  all  their  influences'' : — Thus  the  original.     But 

there  is  little  if  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  '  mfLue7ice.'  See  Note  on  **  Servile  to  all  the  skiey 
influences,"  &c.  Measure  for  Measure^  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  p.  121. 

p.  295.  "  Good  expedition  be  my  friend^'  &c. :  —  Thus  the  origi- 
nal. The  passage  is,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  in  all  these  plays.  If  it  be  corrupted,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  restore  it ;  if  it  be  genuine,  no  one 
has  acceptably  explained  it.  Malone  paraphrased  it  as 
follows:  "  Good  expedition  befriend  me,  by  removing  me 
from  a  place  of  danger,  and  comfort  the  innocent  Queen, 
by  removing  the  object  of  her  husband's  jealousy;  the 
Queen  who  is  the  subject  of  his  conversation,  but  with- 
out reason  the  object  of  his  suspicions."  No  other  com- 
ment upon  the  passage  is  worth  perpetuation.  In  favor 
of  this  exegesis  Malone  quoted  Viola's  speech  in  Twelfth 
Night,  Act  III.  Sc.  4 :  •♦  Do  me  this  courteous  office,  as 
to  know  of  the  knight  what  my  offence  to  him  is :  it  is 
something  of  my  negligence,  fiothing  of  my  purpose."  To 
this  may  be  added  the  following  passage  from  Act  II. 
Sc.  1,  of  the  present  play,  — 

**  It  is  but  weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus ;  mere  weakness,  if 
The  cause  were  not  in  being ;  — part  o'  th*  cause 
She,  the  aduWress  ;  —  for  the  harlot  King 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,"  &c. 


ACT    SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

pt.  296.  «« Who  taught '  this  f"  —  So  the  original.  Mr.  CoUiet 
reads,  **  Who  taught  this?  "  All  modem  editions,  until 
the  appearance  of  his,  read,  **  Who  taught  you  this  ^ " 
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and  •  you/  expressed  or  understood,  is  necessary  to  the 
.  sense,  although  Mr.  Collier  thought  that  it  was  not.  The 
apostrophe,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  hithei-to  en- 
tirely ignored,  marks  the  elision  of  the  pronoun,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  a 
modem  style  of  writing  and  printing.  So  we  find  in  the 
original,  and  in  the  old  copies  of  plays  by  other  dram- 
atists, *  'Would '  for  <  /  would,'  and  *  'Beseech '  for  *  /  be- 
seech ;  *  and  these  forms  have  been  very  properly  retained. 
The  ellipses  in  this  play  are  many  and  bold  ;  and  this  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  its  general  character.  Two  cases 
similar  to  this  have,  however,  been  remarked  upon  in 
previous  plays.  See  Notes  on  •*  What  '  fool,"  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona^  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  and  •*This  '  a  good  friar," 
Measure  for  Measure^  Act  V.  Sc.  1.,  and,,  in  this  play, 
"and  beseech  '  so  to  esteem,"  &c.,  Sc.  3  of  this  Act. 

p.  297.  "  A  spider  steep'd  "  :  —  The  belief  that  spiders  are  poi- 
sonous has  not  yet  quite  become  extinct. 

"         ♦*  Remain  a  pinched  thing  "  :  —  that  is,  a  puppet ;  pup- 
pets being  played  by  pinching  them. 

p.  299.  •*  A  federary  with  her  "  :  —  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  *  federary '  means  *  confederate.'  It  maybe  a 
misprint  for  *  feodary.'  See  Notes  on  Measure  for  Meas' 
ure,  Act  III.  Sc.  4,  p.  120. 

"  **  The  centre  "  ;  —  The  centre  of  the  earth,  upon  which 

the  phrase  supposes  the  visible  world  to  be  poised. 

"  *• is  afar  off  guilty  "  :  —  Heath's   explanation, 

♦  guilty  in  a  distant  degree,'  has  been  generally  accepted. 
There  may  be  corruption.  *♦  But  that  he  speaks"  means, 
of  course,  *  merely  in  speaking.' 

p.  300.  "I'll  keep  my  stables,"  &c.  :  —  The  meaning  of  this 
passage  seems  so  plainly  *  I  will  degrade  my  wife's  cham- 
ber into  a  stable  or  dog  kennel,'  that  had  there  not  been 
much,  quite  from  the  purpose,  ^\Titten  about  it,  it  would 
require  no  special  notice.  The  idea  of  horses  and  dogs 
being  once  suggested  by  the  word  *  stable,'  the  speaker 
goes  on  to  utter  another  thought  connected  with  it :  "  I'll 
go  in  couples,"  &c. 

"  *♦  I  would  land-damn  him  "  :  —  It  is  generally  supposed 

that  there  is  corruption  here,  and  the  attempts  to  explain 
•land- damn'  are  pitiable.  Mr.  Collier  proposed  'lam- 
back  '  =  beat,  which  was  afterward  found  in  his  folio  of 
16.32.  Farmer  was  actually  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to 
suggest  •*  liudanum  him."  Under  these  circumstances, 
Kann's  conjecture  that  ♦♦  land-damn  "  means? "  condemned 
to  the  punishment  of  being  built  up  in  the  earth  "  ii 
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worthy  of  attention,  as  being,  to  say  the  least,  not  with- 
out reason,  or  the  support  which  he  neglected  to  give  it. 
See  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  V.  Sc.  3  : 

**  Set  him  breast-deep  in  the  earth  and  famish  him,"  &c. 

This  was  justly  considered  the  most  fearful  of  all  dooms ; 
and  was  one  likely  to  be  common  under  the  rule  of 
so  unscrupulous  a  despot  as  Leontes,  The  occurrence 
of  *  damn'd,'  in  the  line  just  above,  renders  corruption 
more  probable. 

p.  301.     "  And  I  had  rather  glib  myself"  :  —  «  Glib,'  or  ♦  lib/ 
was  a  common  word  for  *  castrate,'  or  *  geld.' 

"  **  Relish  a  truth  "  :  —  So  the  original,  which  was  need- 

lessly corrected  by  Rowe  to  **  as  truth."  Shakespeare's 
construction  is  not  always  strictly  consequential. 

p.  302.     "  Of  stuff' d  sufficiency  "  :  —  that  is,  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say,  *  of  full,  ample  sufficiency,  and  more.' 

Scene  II. 

p.  303.     **  And  one  who  I  much  honour  "  :  —  The  second  foUo 
has  **  And  one  whom,'*  &c.  —  a  modernization. 

D.  304.     *'  These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  " ; —  See  Notes  on  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsm-,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  p.  320. 

Scene  HI. 

p.  306.     ** for  the  harlot  King  "  :  —  See  Notes  on  Comedy 

of  Errors,  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  p.  219;  but  here  *  harlot'  is 
used  with  sole  reference  to  a  crime  against  chastity. 

''  **  Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm*'  :  —  Barron  Field  sug- 

gested *  mine  aim,'  which  is  very  plausible,  considering 
the  context.  But  although  an  object  may  be  out  of  point 
blank  shot,  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  beyond  aim.  We 
can  aim  at  the  moon.  Those  who,  for  the  sake  of  the 
integrity  of  the  metaphor,  would  read  *  beyond  mine 
aim,'  should  also  read  •  shot  proof  for  "  plot  proof." 

*' And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance"  :  —  'His  parties' 
means,  of  course,  his  adherents.  This  passage  shows  ver- 
bal reminiscences  of  the  old  tale :  **  Pandosto  although 
he  felt  that  revenge  was  a  spurre  to  warre,  and  that  en  vie 
alwaies  proffereth  Steele,  yet  he  saw  Egistus  was  not  only 
of  great  puissance  and  prowesse  to  withstand  him,  but 
had  also  many  kings  of  his  alliance  to  aid  him. ' 

«*  More  free  than  he  is  jealous,"  &c. :  —  See  Notes  cm 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  II.  Sc.  4,  p.  253. 
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p.  307*     ** commanded  none  should  come,"  &c. : — It  has 

been  noticed  before  that  the  omission  of  a  conjunction 
or  a  pronoun  is  common  with  all  the  dramatic  writers  of 
the  Elizabethan  era  as  well  as  those  of  the  Restoration. 
It  occurs  in  this  play  continually. 

"         *•  What  noise  there  "  :  —  The  first  folio  misprints  **  Who 
noise  there,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  second. 

p.  308.     " thou  art  woman-tird  :**  —  To  *  tire  '  meant  in 

falconry  to  tear  with  the  beak ;  and  •  woman -tir'd,'  there 
foro,  was  woman-pecked,^or  hen-pecked. 

p  809.  **  A  callet*' :  —  This  term  of  reproach  has  hitherto  been 
considered  to  mean  vile,  shameless,  as  being  derived  from 
calle,  or  calote^  which  was  the  French  name  for  a  sort  of 
kerchief  worn  by  country  girls,  and  ** perhaps  by  loose 
women."  But  is  it  not  plainly  the  noun  of  •  callit,'  still 
used  in  Yorkshire,  England,  to  mean  rail,  scold  ?  See 
A  Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words  and  Phrases,  London. 
1856.     See  also  Braithewaite's  Cares  Cure  : 

**  Or  to  hear  her,  in  her  spleen, 
Callet  like  a  butter- quean  ;  " 

and  this  very  passage,  —  ♦♦A  callet  of  boundless  tongue." 

"         **  So  like  you  'tis  the  worse  "  :  —  Of  the  old  proverb 
alluded  to  by  Paulinat  I  can  ftnd  no  trace. 

"  «« And,  lozel "  :  —  A  lozel  was  a  lazy,  spiritless,  aban- 

doned fellow.  Our  American  slang  word  *  loafer  *  seems 
to  be  nearly  its  counterpart. 

p.  311.     ** and  beseech  '  "  :  —  This  hitherto   omitted   and 

unnoticed  apostrophe  appears  in  the  original,  and  marks 
the  arbitrary  elision  of  ♦  you,'  which  even  according  to 
the  grammatical  usage  of  Shakespeare's  day  could  not  be 
understood  as  the  objective  of  '  beseech.'  See  Note  on 
"  Who  taught '  thist"  Act  II.  Sc.  1  of  this  play. 

**  So  sure  as  this  beard's  grey  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier,  follow- 
ing a  MS.  coiTection  in  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  copy  of 
the  firet  folio,  reads,  quite  unnecessarily,  '  *  thy  beard's 
grey."  Leontes^  in  uttering  such  a  speech,  would,  of 
course,  point  at  Antigonus, 

p.  812.     ** to  it  own  protection":  —  See  Note  on  **  it\ 

folly,"  &c..  Act  I.  Sc.  2.  In  all  these  instances  the  sec- 
ond folio,  1632,  as  well  as  the  first,  reads  « it '  or  '  it's,' 
not  *  its.' 
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ACT    THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

D.  313.  **  Fertile  the  isle  "  :  —  The  temple  of  Apollo,  where  the 
oracle  was  consulted,  was  not  on  an  island,  but  at  Delphi, 
in  Phocls,  on  the  main  land.  But  here  Shakespeare  fol- 
lowed Robert  Greene,  Master  of  Arts  in  both  Universities, 
who  makes  Bellaria  request  Pandosto  "  to  send  six  of  hia 
noble  men,  whom  he  best  trusted,  to  the  isle  of  Delphos, 
there  to  inquire  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,"  &c. 

SOEXE  II. 

p.  314.  «*  Even  to  the  guilt "  :  —  Mr.  Roderick  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  *  even  to '  was  to  be  received  in  the  sense  of  *  even 
with,'  or  *  equal  to.'  It  may  be  so.  But  the  phrase  in 
its  ordinar)'  sense  —  that  justice  shall  have  its  course, 
whether  it  lead  to  the  guilt  or  acquittal  of  the  prisoner 
—  is  at  least  as  pertinent  and  forcible. 

**  Sile7ice  I "  —  This  appears  in  the  original  as  a  stage 
direction,  and  is  so  retained  by  Mr.  Collier.  But  there 
is  no  need  at  all  of  any  such  direction ;  and  that  the  word 
belongs  to  the  text,  from  which  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
placed, is  showTi  by  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  trial 
of  Queen  Katharine*     Henry  VIII, t  Act  II.  Sc.  4  : 

'♦  Wol.     Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read. 
Let  silence  be  commanded." 

p.  315.     ** the  pretetice  whereof"  :  — i.  e.,  the  design,  tne 

purpose  :  this  word  is  from  Greene's  novel.  See  the  quo- 
tation in  the  next  Note. 

"  ** to  Jly  away  by  night "  ;  —  This  indictment  con- 
tains several  expressions  found  in  the  accusation  against 
Bellaria  in  the  old  tale  :  '*  it  was  objected  to  her  that  she 
had  committed  adulterie  with  Egistus,  and  conspired  with 
Franion  to  poyson  Pandosto  her  husband  ;  but  their  pre- 
tence being  partly  spoyed,  she  counselled  them  to  flie 
away  by  night  for  their  better  safety." 

'  **  ^f  powers  divine  behold  our  human  actional  (a<  they 

do"  )  :  —  So  in  Greene's  novel  the  Queen  commences  her 
plea  :  "If  the  devine  powers  be  privy  to  humane  actions 
(as  no  doubt  they  are)  I  hope  my  patience  shall  make  for- 
tune blushe,  and  my  unspotted  life  shall  staine  spightAiI 
discredit." 
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p.  815.  **  {W7io  least  will  seem,"  &c.  :  —  The  original  has 
'*  Whonif"  which  Rowe  corrected,  but  which  Mr.  Halli- 
well  retains,  and  which,  considering  the  unsettled  state 
of  minor  grammatical  relations  in  IShakespeare's  time,  is 
possibly  the  author's  word. 

p.  316>  **  With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent,**  &c. ;  —  •  Encoun- 
ter '  was  of  old  used  in  the  sense  of  '  intercourse,'  of 
whatever  nature ;  '  uncurrent '  may  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  *  unallowable ; '  and  •  strained '  plainly  means,  to  go 
astray,  to  swerve  from  the  right  path.  Hermione  there- 
fore asks,  *  into  what  improper  intercourse  with  Polixenet 
have  I  been  led  astray  r '  Still  it  is  possible  that  the  pas 
sage  is  corrupted ;  in  which  case  the  ndsprint  is  probably 
in  the  word  "uncurrent."  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
reads,  **  /  have  stray  d,''  which  gives  but  little  help,  and 
that  where  help  is  least  needed.  Much,  and  to  Uttle 
purpose,  has  been  written  on  the  passage ;  but  there  is 
some  plausibility  in  the  following  paraphrastic  explana- 
tion by  Mr.  Amyot,  of  London,  loose  and  feeble  as  it  is : 
*»  Hermione  means  to  say,  '  Beloved  as  I  was  before  Polix- 
enes  ai*rived,  and  deservedly  so.  I  appeal  to  your  con- 
science how  it  has  happened  that  I  have  had  to  struggle 
against  so  untoward  a  current,  as  to  appear  before  you 
thus  in  the  character  of  a  criminal.'  "  But  *  strain  '  can 
here  hardly  mean  'struggle,'  or  'so  untoward  a  current' 
be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  ♦  encounter  so  uncurrent.' 

p.  817.  "  Those  of  your  fact  are  so  "  :  —  i.  e.,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  those  who  do  what  you  have  done  —  the  rad- 
ical sense  of  the  word.  As  a  curious  specimen  of  critical 
literature,  and  as  an  exponent  of  the  apprehensive  capa- 
bilities of  the  last  century  for  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare, it  is  worth  while  to  record  that  Johnson,  remark- 
ing that  'fact'  could  not  be  used  for  'guilt,'  "which 
must  be  its  sense  in  this  place,"  proposed  "  those  of  your 
p<ick  are  so ;  "  that  Farmer  thought  "  sect  to  be  the  right 
word  ;  "  and  that  Steevens  sustained  him  ! 

Here  again  are  verbal  reminiscences  of  the  old  tale ;  the 
corresponding  passage  of  which  is,  "  And  as  for  her,  it 
was  her  parte  to  denye  such  a  monstrous  crime,  and  to  be 
impudent  in  forswearing  the  fact,  since  shee  had  past  all 
shame  in  committing  the  fault." 

**The  bug"  : — See  Notes  on  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  491. 

" life  can  be  no  commodity  "  ;  —  •  Commodity '  wai 

used  to  mean  profit.  "  And  therefore  seeing  all  my  trau- 
aile  tendeth  to  common  commoditie,  I  trust  euerie  man 
will  interpret  all  for  the  best."      The  Haven  of   Health 
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4to.  1584.  Sig.  Hf  4  b.  There  are  several  instances  ii 
these  plays,  and  numberless  throughout  the  literature  of 
Shakespeare's  time.    So  « goods '  now  means  merchandise. 

p.  317.     ** in  it  most  innocent  mouth  "  :  —  So  both  first 

and  second  folios.    See  Note  on  "  it's  folly,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2, 

"         '* before  I  have  got  strength  of  limit":  —  that 

is,  « before  I  have  regained  strength  by  limit,  restraint, 
confinement,  after  child-birth ; '  but,  perhaps,  as  Mason 
says,  *  the  limited  degree  of  strength '  necessary  for  me 
or,  according  to  Singer,  *  strength  to  pass  limits.' 

"  " mistake  me  not :  —  my  life,"  &c. :  —  This  pas- 

sage stands  thus  in  the  original : 

**  But  yet  heare  this :  mistake  me  not :  no  Life 
(I  prize  it  not  a  straw)  but  for  mine  Honor,"  &c. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  given,  "mistake  me  not;  —  Not 
life,  I  prize  it  not,"  &c.  But  such  an  exclamation  is  not 
in  place  ;  and  it  seems  plain  that  *  no '  is  a  misprint  for 
*  my,'  and  that  "  my  life  "  is  antithetical  to  "  mine  hon- 
or."   See  Hermia/ie's  previous  speech  in  this  Scene,  p.  315  : 

**  For  life,  I  prize  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare  1  for  honour, 
*Tis  a  derivative,"  &c. 

p.  318.  "  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father**  :  —  Jn  this 
singular  anachronism  Shakespeare  literally  followed  the 
professed  scholar  on  whose  work  he  founded  his  play. 
Greene  says  of  Egisttcs,  "he  married  the  Emperour's 
daughter  of  Russia."  Egistus  is  the  Sicilian  in  the  tale; 
•  but  Shakespeare  transposed  the  royal  characters.  See 
Int7'oductio7u 

**  Hermione  is  chaste  "  :  —  This  response  of  the  oracle 
is  a  close  copy  of  that  in  the  old  tale,  which  is  in  these 
words:  «*  Suspition  is  no  proof:  Jealousy  is  an  unequall 
judge  :  Bellaria  is  chast :  Egistus  blamelesse  :  Franion  a 
true  subject :  Pandosto  treacherous :  his  babe  an  innocent, 
and  the  king  shall  die  without  an  heire  if  that  which  is 
lost  be  not  founde."  Mr.  Collier  remarks  that  the  edi- 
tions of  Pandosto  subsequent  to  that  of  1588  read  "  his 
babe  innocent,"  and  "  the  king  shall  live  without  an 
heir."  Shakespeare  therefore  used  one  of  the  later  im* 
pressions.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  both  the 
first  and  second  folios  read  "  Hermione  is  cast,'*  This 
orthography,  which  was  not  uncommon,  gives  some  sup- 
port to  the  conjecture  that  in  As  You  Like  It^  Act  III. 
Sc.  4,  we  should  read,  *•  he  hath  bought  a  pair  of  chaste 
Ups  of  Diana." 
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p.  320.     ** and  to  the  hazard  **  :  —  For  its  full  complement 

this  line  lacks  two  syllables  ;  and  the  reading  of  the  sec- 
ond folio,  "  and  to  the  certain  hazard,"  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency by  a  contrast  so  much  in  Shakespeare's  manner, 
that  were  it  not  plain  that  he  often  purposely  left  lines 
incomplete,  the  correction  might  be  safely  received  into 
the  text. 

"  *  *  Thorough  my  rust "  ;  —  The  original  reads  '*  Through  ;  " 

but  as  the  two  forms  of  the  word  were  used  interchange- 
ably, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  o  necessary  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  line  dropped,  or  was  accidentally  omitted. 

"  ♦* of  a  foolt  inconstant  '* :  —  I  have  hardly  a  doubt 

that  Theobald's  supposition  that  there  is  here  an  easy  mis- 
print of  •*  of  a  fmil  inconstant,"  is  correct ;  not,  however, 
for  his  reason,  that  it  would  be  too  blunt  in  Paidina  to 
call  the  King  a  fool ;  but  because  she  does  not  call  him 
8o  with  sufficient  directness,  and  because  there  is  gieat 
fitness  in  the  expression  as  amended.  But  as  the  original 
text  may  be  accepted  as  an  instance  of  a  French  construc- 
tion used  by  Shakespeare,  (See  Notes  on  AlVa  Well  that 
Ends  Welly  Act  I.  Sc.  1,)  and  as  meaning,  «That  did  but 
show  thee  a  fool,'  &c.,  it  must  stand. 

p*  322.  **  At  my  petition'* :  —  i.  e.,  at  my  seeking.  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632  reads  «'  At  repetition,**  The  change 
indicates  a  mind  of  blunt  perceptions. 

Scene  III. 

"         "  Thou  art  perfect  '*  :  —  i.  e.,  thou  art  well  assured. 

p.  823.  "  So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  so  decent.  The 
expression,  considered  with  the  context,  is  a  singular  one, 
it  must  be  admitted.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  most 
ridiculously  reads  "  so  till'd  and  so  o'erflowing"  ! 

"  *'  There  weep  "  ;  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has 
**  There  wend  "  —  a  very  plausible  emendation,  and  one 
which  perhaps  should  be  received  into  the  text.  But  the 
gubsequent  passage,  in  which  Aiitigonus*  oath  is  alluded 
to,— 

•♦  Poor  wretch 
ITiat,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow  !  —  Weep  I  cannot, 
But  ray  heart  bleeds ;  and  most  accurs'd  am  I 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this,"  — 

by  Its  implication  of  the  duty  of  shedding  tears,  supports 
the  original  reading. 

p.  326.  ••  A  god  or  a  child,  I  wonder?  "  —  The  original  and  all 
editions  hitherto  read  *'  A  boy  or  a  child."     The  passage 
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has  been  a  great  puzzle  to  the  commentatore,  who  have, 
in  despair,  it  would  seem,  accepted  Steevens'  bold  expla- 
nation, confessedly  made  on  his  hearsay  only,  that  in  some 
of  the  midland  counties  of  England  "  a  female  infant,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  male  one,  is  still  termed  among  the 
peasantry  —  a  child."  But,  as  Mr.  Verplanck  well  ob- 
serves, **  in  none  of  the  provincial  glossaries  can  we  find  an 
authority  for  such  an  application  :  on  the  contrary,  in  all 
the  ancient  writers  •  childe '  means  a  boy,  a  young  man,  and 
generally  in  some  association  with  chivalry."  Conclusive 
instances  aie  ••  Child  Roland  "  in  King  Lear^  Act  III.  Sc.  4, 
Childe  WaterSi  Childe  Childvrs^  and  the  ballad  beginning,  — 
*«  On  yonder  hill  a  castle  stands. 

With  walles  and  towres  bedight ; 
And  yonder  lives  the  Child  of  EUe, 

A  young  and  comely  knight." 

Byron's  Childe  Harold^  a  modem  perpetuation  of  the  oli 
signification  of  the  word,  will  occur  to  all  readers.  In 
this  very  play,  too,  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  Camillo  calls  Prince 
Mamillius  '*  a  gallant  child."  The  true  reading,  I  have 
not  a  doubt,  is  that  of  the  text,  "  A  god  or  a  child "  — 
meaning,  •  a  babe  of  immortal  or  mortal  origin.'  Th^ 
typographical  mistake  involved  might  easily  have  been 
made ;  and  the  correspondent  passage,  hitherto  unnoticed, 
of  the  old  tale  (the  language  of  which,  as  it  has  been 
shown  by  many  instances  in  these  Notes,  was  deeply 
impressed  upon  Shakespeare's  mind)  seems  quite  deci- 
sive on  the  point. 

*«  The  sheepcheard,  who  before  had  never  scene  so  faire 
a  babe  nor  so  riche  jewels,  thought  assuredly  that  it  was 
some  little  god,  and  began  with  great  devocion  to  knock 
on  his  breast.  The  babe,  who  wrythed  with  the  head  to 
seek  for  the  pap,  began  againe  to  cry  a  freshe,  whereby 
the  poore  man  kiiew  it  was  a  childe.** 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  time  is  that  of  Apol- 
lo's Oracle,  when  demigods  were  begotten  upon  the  Earth, 
and  the  children  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Apollo  were  ex  • 
posed  and  found  by  shepherds. 

p.  325.     **  Whoa,  ho,  hoa!  "  —  The  final  a  in  the  call  and  reply 
here,  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  be  pronounced. 

p.  326.     " the  sea  flap-dragon' d  it  "  :  — i.  e.,  swallowed  it 

as  a  toper  swallows  fiap-dragons,  or  plums  floating  on 
blazing  liquor. 

** to  have  help'd  the  old  man  "  :  —  Shakespeare 

knew  that  Antigomis  was  old,  but  the  Shepherd  did  not. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  only  kind  of  self-obtrusioii 
found  in  Shakespeare's  dramas. 
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!».  326.     •« a  bearing-cloth  "  :  —  The  fiile  mantle  iii  which 

the  children  of  the  wealthy  are  wrapped  on  state  occa- 
ijQd  waa  called,  of  old,  the  bearing- cloth 

"You're  a  made  old  man** : — The  origuio-.  misprinta 
**  a  mad  old  man.'* 

•* the  tiext  way  "  —  i.  e.,  the  nearest  way. 


ACT   FOURTH. 

p.  827*     There  could  hardly  be  greater  difference  in  style  than 
that  between  Time's  speech  as  Chorus  and  the  rest  of  the 
verse  in  this  play.     The  former  is  direct,  simple,  com- 
posed of  the  commonest  words  used  in  theii*  commonest 
signiiication,  but  bald  and  tame,  and  in  its  versification 
very  constrained  and  ungraceful :  the  latter  is  involved, 
parenthetical,  having  a  vocabulary  of  its  own,  but  rich 
in  beauties  of  thought  and  expression,  and  entirely  un- 
trammelled by  the  foim  in  which  it  is  written.    The  Cho- 
rus I  believe  not  to  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare. 
It  bears  no  resemblance  to  his  work  at  any  period  of  hia 
life.     My  ear  caimot  err,  I  think,  in  deciding  that  such 
rhythm  as  this  is  not  Shakespeare's  :• 
•*  To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was, 
Or  what  is  now  receiv'd  :  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in  :  so  shall  I  do 
To  th*  freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowuig, 
I  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing, 
As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 
Til'  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies,  so  grieving 
That  he  shuts  up  himself,  imagine  me, 
Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
In  fair  Bohemia ;  and  remember  well, 
I  mentioned  a  son  o'  th'  King's,  which  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you." 

A  comparison  of  this  Chorus  with  the  Epilogue  to  The 
Tempest t  and  the  Prologue  to  Henry  Will.,  will,  I  think, 
convince  any  one  with  an  ear  that  they  are  from  the  same 
pen,  and  that  not  Shakespeare's.  He  probably  saw,  after 
putting  the  story  into  diamatic  form,  that  for  an  audi- 
ence an  explanation  was  needed  to  bridge  over  the  space 
between  the  two  Acts,  and  committed  the  ungrateful  task 
-to  willing  hands.  It  has  been  supposed  bv  previous 
editors,  and  not  wiihout  reason,  that  the  l^roiogue  tr 
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Henry  VIII.  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson.  But  &om  the 
remarkable  use  in  that  composition  of  the  uncouth  and 
disjointed  rhythm  produced  by  the  continued  enjambement 
de  verSi  which  is  noticeable  also  in  the  Epilogue  to  The 
Tempesty  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  this  Chorus,  I 
more  than  suspect  that  they  were  all  written  by  Chap- 
man. See  Chapman's  poetical  address  To  the  Reader 
which  precedes  his  translation  of  Homer ;  and  also  that 
translation.  See  also  the  Note  on  the  Epilogue  to  The 
Tempest,  and  the  Introduction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  390. 

Scene  I. 

p.  328.  This  is  Scena  Secunda  in  the  original,  and  the  following 
two,  Scena  Tertia  and  Sce^ia  Qicarta,  of  course ;  the  Chorus 
being  there  counted  as  a  Scene. 

p.  329.     " I  have,  missingly,  noted  '*  :  —  Hanmer  and  the 

corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  needlessly  read 
**  musingly.** 

Scene  II. 

p.  330.  '*  Enter  Autolycus  '*  :  — The  original  adds  "  very  rag^ 
gedr 

"         ** the  Winter's  pale  " ;  —  i.  e.,  the  boundaries  of  the 

realm  of  Winter ;  a  quibbling  antithesis  between  red  and 
pale  is  also  intended. 

"  ** my  pugging  tooth":  —  *Puggard*  was  a  cant 

name  for  a  variety  of  the  thieving  tribe.  See  Middle- 
ton's  Roaring  Girl.    1611  ;  — 

** and  know  more  laws 

Of  cheators,  lifters,  nips  foists,  puggards,  curbers 
With  all  the  Devil's  black-guard,"  &c. 

Act  V.  Sc.  1,  Vol.  II.,  p.  646,  ed.  Dyce. 

"  With,  heigh  !  [with,  heigh  /  ]  "  —  The  first  folio  omits 
the  necessary  repetition,  which  is  given  in  the  second. 
But  perhaps  the  line  was  completed  by  other  words. 

"  •• me  and  my  aunts  "  :  —  Steevens  quoted,  in  illus- 

tration, from  Decker's  Honest  Whore  :  '*  I'll  call  you  one 
of  my  aunts,  sister  ;  that  were  as  good  as  to  call  you  an 
arrant  whore." 

*• worn  three  pile  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  velvet  of  the  richest 

quality. 

p.  331.      " the   sow-skin   bowget**  :  —  i.  e.,   budget;    th« 

change  of  orthography  being  made  for  the  sake  of  rhyme 
ibout  which  our  early  writers,  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion,  were  very  particular.    Even  Ben  Jonson,  scholai 
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and  grammarian  as  he  was,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  rad- 
ical changes  in  orthography  to  obtain  a  perfect  in  place 
of  an  imperfect  rhyme.  The  fact  is  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  language. 

p.  33'  "  My  traffic  is  sheets^**  &c.  :  —  Autolyctta  means  that  he 
steals  sheets  from  the  drying  lines,  leaving  smaller  pieces 
to  the  birds,  which  sometimes  will  carry  them  off  to  line 
their  nests. 

'  **  My  father  named  me  Autolyctis  ** :  —  Autolycus  was 

the  son  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  and  was  famous  for  his 
cunning  and  success  in  lying  and  robbing.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Ulysses  the  wUy. 

"  Every  *leven  wether  tods  "  :  —  A  tod  was  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  wool.  From  the  Conceipt  of  English 
Pollicyt  1581,  fols.  14  b,  15,  and  15  b,  we  learn  that  there 
had  been  an  advance  of  prices  equal  to  about  fifty  per 
cent,  within  the  thirty  years  previous  to  the  publication 
of  that  work,  (**  yee  sell  that  yee  were  wont  to  sell  afore- 
time r*xxx  yeares  agoe']  for  xx  groats  now  for  xxx,**) 
and  tnat  ♦*  aforetime  "  the  husbandman  sold  *•  his  wool! 
at  a  marke  the  Todde.*'  ITiis,  the  mark  being  13«.  6rf., 
would  make  **  every  tod  yield  pound  and  odd  shilling*' 
in  Shakespeare's  time. 

"  Three-man  songmen  all** :  —  They  were  all  able  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  glee  or  madrigal  for  three  voices.  Mad- 
rigal singing  was  the  most  common  social  diversion  in 
Shakespeare's  day.  He  was  not  "  a  complete  man  "  who 
could  not  sing  his  part  in  one  at  sight.  *  Means'  were 
tenors.  See  Notes  on  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  183. 

'         " the  warden  pies  *'  :  —  pies  made  of  the  warden 

pear;  a  large  sort  of  that  fruit  which,  even  when  ripe,  is 
very  hard,  and  is  used  only  for  preserving  in  sugar.  It 
is  now  known,  I  believe,  as  the  poiuid  pear. 

«« out  of  my  note  "  :  —  i.  e.,  *  not  among  the  mat- 
ters of  which  I  am  to  take  note  ; '  not  *  out  of  my  list,* 
as  most  editors  evidently  understand  it,  by  printing  the 
items  which  the  Clown  enumerates,  as  if  he  read  them 
from  a  list.  Shakespeare  would  not  have  represented  a 
Clown  in  his  day  reading ;  and  manuscript,  too.  Had  he 
done  so,  a  shout  of  laughter,  not  with  him  but  at  him, 
would  have  gcaie  up  from  even  the  penny-paying  part  of 
his  audience. 

** raisins  o'  tK  sun  "  ;  —  All  raisins  were  so  called. 

••  Among  us  in  England  they  be  of  two  sortes,  that  is  to 
■ay  great  Kayson«i  and  smal  Kaysons,  otherwise  called 
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Corans.     [Currants.]     The  greatest  sort  are  called  ray 
buns  of  the  sunne,  the  other  are  commonly  to  be  had 
and  are  much  used  in  meats/'  &c.     The  Hatien  o/HeaWu 
1684.  p.  97. 

p.  333.  ** trol-my-dames  **  :  —  Farmer  quoted  the  follow- 
ing description  of  this  game  from  The  BeneJU  of  the  An- 
cient Bathes  of  Buckstones,  compiled  by  John  Jones  at  the 
King's  Mede,  nigh  Darby.  1672.  4to.  p.  12  :  «*  The  la- 
dyes,  gentle  woomen,  wyves,  and  maydes,  may  in  one  of 
the  galleries  walke :  and  if  the  weather  bee  not  aggreeable 
to  their e  expectacion,  they  may  have  in  the  ende  of  a 
benche  eleven  holes  made,  intoo  the  whiche  to  trowle 
pummates,  or  bowles  of  leade,  bigge,  little,  or  meane,  or 
also  of  copper,  tynne,  woode,  eyther  vyolent  or  softe,  af- 
ter their  owne  discretion ;  the  pastyme  troule-in-madame 
is  termed."  The  older  title  of  the  game  was  *  pigeon 
holes.' 

•  ** he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ** :  — 

i.  e.,  *  he  managed  to  obtain  a  puppet  show  of  the  Prod 
igal  Son.' 

p.  334.     " let  me  be  unroll' d** :  — Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has  **  enroll' d"  —  in  the  book  of  Virtue,  of  course. 
But  Autolycus  means,  ♦  let  me  be  struck  off  the  roll  of 
thieves,  and  put  upon  that  of  honest  men.' 

**  And  merrily  hent  the  stile- a  "  :  —  *  Hent '  is  an  obso- 
lete Anglo  Saxon  word,  from  hentan  =  to  take.  These 
lines  are  most  probably  not  Shakespeare's.  They  make 
part  of  an  old  round  for  three  voices. 


n 


Scene  III. 

^*I>o  give  a  life"  :  —  The  original  has  **Do*8  give  a 
life,"  and  possibly  this  was  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the 
MS.  Similar  instances  of  want  of  syntactical  concord 
are  so  numerous  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  Shake- 
speare's age,  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  they  are 
due  to  accident  or  carelessness.  Writers  of  plays  seem 
to  have  been  content,  in  this  respect,  to  represent  the  col- 
loquial habits  of  their  day. 

** no  shepherdess ;  bui  Flora  "  ;  —  So  in  Greene's 

novel :  "  Which  attire  became  her  so  gallantly  as  she 
seemed  to  be  the  goddesse  Flora  herself  for  beauty."  The 
identity  of  comparison  is  the  more  remarkable,  because, 
with  all  Shakespeare's  frequent  reference  to  the  classic 
Mythology,  (in  which,  however,  he  was  behind  most  of 
his  contemporaries;.^  this  is  the  only  passage  in  which  he 
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mentions  Flora;  the  goddess  whom,  Venus  perhaps  ex- 
cepted, other  poets  have  oftenest  on  their  lips. 

p.  3S4.     " atoom,  I  think,  to  shew  myself  a  glass  "  :  —  Per- 

dita  says,  and  to  my  apprehension,  as  plainly  and  perti- 
nently as  possible,  that  Prince  Florizel,  m  obscuring  him- 
self "with  a  swain's  wearing,"  would  seem  (if  it  were 
not  that  the  festivity  excused  the  costume)  to  have  sworn 
to  show  her,  a  swain's  daughter,  a  reflex  of  her  own  con- 
dition, as  if  in  a  mirror,  and,  consequently,  the  difference 
between  her  actual  position  and  his.  Jackson  proposed  Ic 
change,  and  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  corrector  changes,  "  sworn  " 
to  "  so  loom,**  forgetting  that  ♦•  you  "  (i.  e.,  Florizel)  would 
then  be  the  antecedent  of  *  worn.'  Hamner  and  Singer 
read,  most  tamely,  •*  swoon,"  As  to  ♦'  every  mess,'*  see 
the  Note  on  ••  lower  messes,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  336.     •* my  borrovjed  flaunts  "  :  —  So  the  original.     But 

all  modem  editions  read  **  borrow' d;  "  losing  by  the  con- 
traction the  pleasing  variety  of  rhythm,  and  the  finer  flow 
of  the  line  which  is  secured  by  the  retention  of  the  full 
participial  form.  We  are  bound  to  attribute  this  to  the 
Poet's  intention ;  but  if  it  is  due  to  accident,  let  us  thank 
Fortune,  by  not  rejecting  her  gift. 

** by  th'  pow'r  o'  th'  King  "  :  —  These  last  contrac- 
tions are  not  found  in  the  original.  The  omission  was 
plainly  accidental. 

p.  337.     " and  streak'd  gillyvors*' :  —  This  is  an  old  but 

not  a  contracted  or  corrupted  form  of  *  gillyflowers.'  The 
flower  was  a  received  emblem  of  immodesty  and  fickle- 
ness. Steevens  supposed  *  gill-flirt '  =  a  wanton,  found  in 
many  old  plays,  (and  see  •  flirt-gills,'  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Act  II.  Sc.  4,)  to  be  corrupted  from  it. 

p.  838.     "The  dibble":  —  A  dibble  is  an  instrument  used  to 
make  the  holes  in  which  laige  seeds  are  planted. 

'  "  The  marigold  "  .-  —  Not  the  flower  now  so  called ;  but 

the  sun-flower,  which  "goes  to  bed  with  th'  sun,"  &c. 
"Marigoldes  are  boat  and  drye,  an  herbe  well  knowen 
and  as  usual  in  the  kitchin  as  in  the  hall :  the  nature  of 
is  to  open  at  the  Siume  rising,  and  to  close  up  at  the 
Sunne  setting."     The  Hauen  of  Health.   1584.  p.  68. 

"O  Proserpina!"  —  The  allusion  is  to  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  recounted  by  Ovid.    Metamorphoseon,  Lib.  V. . 
•♦  Poene  simul  visa  est ;  dilectaque,  raptaque  Diti ; 

•  •••••• 

et  ut  summa  vestem  laniarat  ab  ord, 

Collecti  flores  tunicis  cecidere  remissis,"  &c. 

The  following  English  version  of  the  passage  appeared 
VOL.    V  / 
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in  Golding's  translation,  1587,  which  Shakespeare  had 
doubtless  read : 

"  While  in  this  garden  Proserpine  was  taking  her  pastime 
In  gathering  either  violets  blew,  or  lillies  white  as  lime, 
Dis  spide  her,  lou'd  her,  caught  hir  up,  and  all  at  once 

well  neere. 
The  ladie  with  a  wailing  voice  a&ight  did  often  call 

Hir  mother 

And  as  she  from  the  upper  part  hir  garment  woulld 

have  rent, 
By  chance  she  let  her  lap  slip  downe,  and  out  her 

flowers  went." 

p.  338.  "  From  Dis's  loagon  "  ;  —  Mr.  Dyce  thinks  it  necessary 
to  explain,  "  i.  e.,  Dis's  chariot.**  We  Jiave  preserved 
the  word  *  wagon '  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used ; 
but  it  has  altogether  passed  away  in  England,  where 
*  wagon  *  means,  and  has  for  some  time  meant,  only  one  of 
those  huge  arks  on  wheels,  which,  loaded  with  parcels, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  crawl  groaning  and  shrieking  by  the 
side  of  a  hob-nailed  lout  from  the  country  to  the  city 
and  back  again.  A  smart  but  not  over  careful  or  mod- 
est writer,  in  an  article  on  The  English  Language  in 
America  contributed  to  the  Cambridge  Essays  for  1855, 
calls  our  use  of  the  word  an  Americanism,  remarking, 
incerrectly,  that  the  English  words  and  phrases  which 
are  preserved  here,  but  which  have  gone  out  of  use  in 
the  mother  country,  are  ♦•  English  provincialisms;  "  and 
adding,  quite  correctly,  that  good  English  is  «*  such  as  is 
■WTitten  in  good  books,  and  talked  by  educated  and  ac- 
complished men."  But  at  what  period  talked  and  writ- 
ten r  I  suppose  that  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute  that 
the  English  language  reached  its  highest  perfection,  at- 
tained its  most  characteristic  and  idiomatic  development, 
uniting  strength,  flexibility,  and  power  of  picturesque 
and  emotional  expression,  in  the  days  when  Shakespeare 
wrote  and  the  Bible  was  translated ;  or  that  at  that  time 
it  was  more  purely  and  absolutely  English  than  it  was 
before  or  has  been  since.  Now  as  to  this  word  *  wagon,' 
we  And  that  Shakespeare  always  uses  it  for  a  vehicle 
adapted  to  the  most  rapid  motion.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  send  the  reader  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  Concordancey  and  to 
instance  here  the  "waggon"  of  Queen  Mab,  With  its 
spokes  of  "  long  spinner's  legs,"  and  its  "  waggoner,  a 
small  grey- coated  gnat,"  and  to  quote  the  following  pafl- 
sage  from  TUus  Andronicus  : 

*«  Stab  them  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels, 
And  then  I'll  come  and  be  thy  wagoner. 
And  whirl  along  -with  thee  about  Uie  globes, 
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Pri'vide  thee  two  proper  palfreys,  black  as  jet, 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  wagon  swift  away, 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves  : 
And  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads 
1  will  dismount  and  by  her  wagon  wheel 
Trot  like  a  servile  footman  all  day  long." 

In  the  Bible  the  word  is  used,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  Amer- 
ica,  to  mean  both  a  vehicle  of  rapid  motion  —  a  chariot  — 
and  one  suited  to  the  slow  transportation  of  groat  burthens. 
For  instance,  the  "wagons  "  sent  by  Joseph  for  his  father's 
family,  (Ge/i.  xlv.  17-28,)  which  were  not  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  as  the  *«  stuff"  was  to  be  left ;  and  for 
"wagons"  in  King  James'  version,  we  find  **charets" 
(chariots)  in  the  previous  version  known  as  the  Genevan. 
In  the  following  passage  from  The  Hauen  of  Healthy  (Lon- 
don, 4to.  1584.)  by  Thomas  Coghan,  Master  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Physic,  an  accomplished  scholar,  we  have  the 
word  used  exactly  in  that  sense  in  which  the  Cambridge 
Essay  writer  and,  doubtless,  Mr.  Dyce  consider  it  an 
Americanism  —  a  light  pleasure  vehicle :  "As  for  sitting 
in  a  boate  or  barge  which  is  rowed,  riding  in  a  horse  litter, 
Couche,  or  Waggen  [it]  is  a  kinde  of  exercise  which  is 
called  gestation."  p.  3. 

p.  339.  " which  peeps  [so]  fairly  through  't "  :  — Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632  supplies  *  so,'  which  is  not  found  in  the 
original.  A  syllable  is  absolutely  necessary  to  complete 
the  rhythm,  in  respect  to  which  this  Scene  is  most  care- 
fully written.  Were  two  syllables  lacking,  we  might  ac- 
cept the  line  as  purposely  incomplete ;  but  the  lack  of 
one  syllable  in  this  part  of  the  line  reduces  it  from  verse 
to  prose. 

•'  "As  little  skill  to  fear":  —  'Skill'  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  cunning,  knowledge,  and  so,  of  reason ;  which 
last  is  its  meaning  here,  as  Warburton  tirst  pointed  out. 

p.  S40.     " the  green  aord"  :  —  This  is  the  old  form  of 

*  sward,'  not  a  careless  spelling  of  that  word.  The  origi- 
nal reads  "nothing  she  does  or  seems;*'  and  as  's^ys' 
was  written  sates  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  *  nothing  she 
seems '  has  no  acceptable  meaning  here,  the  correction  of 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  is  received  into  the  text. 

"  That  makes  her  blood  look  07i't*\'  —  If  a  change  in 
the  text  were  necessarj%  Theobald's  "  look  out "  would  be 
unexceptionable.  But  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  utterly 
destroys  this  vivid  and  beautiful  figurative  expression  of 
the  sudden  mounting  of  the  blood  into  a  maiden's  cheek 
at  the  words  of  her  lover,  by  reading,  "  That  makes  hei 
blood.     Look  on  't !  " 
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p.  340.     ** a  worthy  feeding  '* :  —  i.  e.,  a  sufficient  feeding 

ground  or  pasturage. 

"  **  But  I  have  it  ** :  —  Mr.  Hunter  needlessly  proposes  to 

read  <■  I  have  it  bvi,**  &c. ;  and  the  sense  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is,  perhaps,  « I  have  it  but  upon  his  own  report, 
but  I  believe  it.'  The  word  here,  however,  seems  not  tc 
be  the  *  but '  {be-out)  =  except :  it  is  rather  the  ♦  but ' 
(from  botan  =  to  superadd,)  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
« and/  and  which  of  old  was  much  used  where  we  would 
now  use  that  conjunction. 

p.  341.     " dildos  and  fadings  ** :  —  These  words  are  found 

in  the  burdens  of  one  or  two  old  songs  ;  there  was  also  a 
dance  call'd  *  fading ; '  but  I  think  that  no  one  who  reads 
the  whole  speech  attentively,  and  who  knows  what  arti- 
cles some  milliners  even  to  tMs  day  traffic  in,  can  fail  to 
see  that  it  contains  allusions  to  matters  more  within  the 
knowledge  of  city  debauchees  than  of  simple  rustics. 

'  " break  a  foul  jape  "  :  —  The  original  prints  this 

word  **  gapf*'  which  is  not  a  corruption,  as  some  have 
supposed  since  '  jape '  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632.  The  word  meant,  not  a  jest,  as  Collier  and  Singer 
define  it,  but  a  coarse  and  boisterous  explosion  of  mirth, 
and  was  oftener  spelled  with  a  g  than  a  J,  though  always 
pronounced  Jape,  See  Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies :  "So  shee, 
forgetting  modesty,  gapte  out  a  laughter."  p.  32  Shak. 
Soc.  ed.     "  Whoopt*'  &c.,  is  the  burden  of  an  old  song. 

*  *♦ unbraided  wares  *' ;  —  « Braid  '  meant  deceitful, 

and  *  unbraided,'  consequently,  honest,  reliable.  So  in 
Any  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life^  as  quoted  by  Steevens :  "  She 
says  that  you  sent  ware  that  is  not  warrantable  braided 
ware,  and  that  you  give  not  London  measure."  But  I 
think  that  there  is  a  misprint  here,  and  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  "  Hath  he  any  embroided  wares  ? "  This  question 
Is  natural,  and  the  other  is  not.  The  reply  of  the  Ser- 
vant suits  this  too,  but  the  other  it  does  not.  This  con- 
jecture has  some  support  in  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier'ff 
folio  of  1632,  which  has  "embroided."     See  Notes  on 

•  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  p.  136. 

" points''  :  —  laces  to  tie  doublet  and  hose  to- 
gether :  "  inkle  "  is  a  sort  of  tape,  and  *«  caddis  **  is  now- 
a-days  called  crewel. 

** the  sleeve-hand  '* : — i.  e.,  the  cuff  or  wrist- 
band. Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  reads  "  the  sleeve- 
band ; "  a  mere  modernization.  <«  Tlie  square  *'  is  the 
bosom,  which  still  preserves  that  form,  and  the  praises  of 
the  ornamental  work  about  which  are  sung  now-a-days 
not  bv  Autolycus,  but,  in  another  strain,  by  Hood. 
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p.  342.  •*  Cyprus  '* ;  —  a  kind  of  thin  transparent  stuff.  See 
Notes  on  Twelfth  Nighty  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  p.  257 ;  and  also 
the  following  passage  from  Shirley's  Schoole  of  Comple' 
ment: 

**  Gorg.     Goddesse  of  Cyprus. 

Bub,  Stay,  I  doe  not  like  that  word  Cypres,  for  shee'le 
thinke  I  meane  to  make  Hatbands  on  her,  cannot  you  call 
her  Taffata  Goddesse,  or  if  you  goe  to  stuffe,  cloth  a  Gold 
were  richer. 

Gorg,  O  ther's  a  conceit.  Cyprus  is  the  embleme  of 
mortality,  and  here  by  Cyprus  you  declare  how  much  you 
pine  and  moume  after  her,  sir."  Act  IV.  Sc.  1,  p.  28, 
ed.  1637.  *^ Monks**  to  protect  the  nose  have  been  worn 
by  a  few  people  in  this  country  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living.  •*  Poking -sticks  "  answered  the  purpose  of  our 
modem  Italian  irons,  and  were  used  to  flute  or  plait  ruffe. 

*'         ** a  lady's  chamber  "  ;  —  The  old  and  analogically 

correct  pronunciation  of  this  word,  which  makes  it  a  per- 
fect rhyme  to  '  amber,'  survived  till  of  late  years  among 
educated  people  in  New  England. 

"  ** their  plackets  "  :  —  See  Notes  on  Lovers  Labour* a 

Lost,  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  p.  459. 

'         " or  kill-hole  "  :  — the  old  form  of  the  word,  still 

in  use  in  America. 


<*, 


■—  charm  your  tongues  "  :  —  The  original  has  **  clam- 
our  your  tongues ;  "  and  although  Mr.  Hunter  quotes  from 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  •*  Clamour  the  promulgation  of 
your  tongues,"  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  word  in  the  folio  is  a  misprint  for  that  in  the 
text,  which  was  silently  introduced  by  Hanmer.  •  Charm 
your  tongue '  was  a  common  i)hrase  in  Shakespeare's  day. 
DO,  **  To  tame  a  shrew  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue," 
Taming  of  the  Shrew^  Act  IV.  Sc.  2  ;  **  it  shall  charm  thy 
riotous  tongue,"  2  Henry  VI.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 ;  «•  Peace, 
wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue,"  3  Henry  VI, ^ 
Act  V.  Sc.  6  ;  <•  charm  your  tongue.  I  will  not  charm 
my  tongue,"  Othello^  Act  V.  Sc.  8 ;  "  charm  your  skip- 
ping tongue,"  Jonson's  Cynthia  s  Revels^  Act  I.  Sc.  1, 
p.  232,  ed.  Gifford.  *  Charm '  was  also  used  absolutely 
ror  *  silence '  in  the  imperative  sense. 

•*  Russel.     I  do  not  mean  't  to  either  ;  this  only,  sir, 
That  whatsoe'er  you've  seen,  you  would  be  silent: 

Chough.     I'll  not  speak  a  word,  i'  faith. 

•  ••••• 

Rut.     Charm  your  man,  I  beseech  you,  too." 

Middleton's  A  Fair  Quarrel^  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 
p.  543,  ed.  Dyce. 
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p.  312.     ** a  tawdry  lace  '* :  —  This  was  a  sort  of  necklace 

worn  by  rustic  girls  ;  and  so  called,  says  Dr.  Henshawe, 
fas  quoted  by  Skinner,)  from  being  bought  at  St.  Ethel- 
oreda's,  or  St.  Audrey's  fair,  or  according  to  others,  be- 
cause that  Saint  died  of  a  swelling  in  the  throat,  which 
she  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  her  having  been  too  much 
addicted  to  the  particular  vanity  of  necklaces. 

p.  343.      ** it  was  thought  she  was  a  woman  *' :  —  "  In  1604/' 

says  Malone,  **  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Station- 
ers' Company :  « A  strange  report  of  a  monstrous  fish  that 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  woman  from  her  waist  upward 
seen  in  the  sea.'  To  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  Shake- 
speare alludes." 

p.  344.  **  Whither  f  "  —  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  original  spell- 
ing in  each  instance  here,  and  generally  elsewhere,  ifr 
whether. 


<( 


—  in  sad  talk  "  :  — i.  e.,  serious,  grave  talk.     See 
Notes  on  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  p.  184. 

p.  345.     *• they  call  themselves  saltiers  "  ;  —  This  is  either 

the  Servant's  corruption  of  *  satyrs,'  or  it  means  leapers, 
from  the  French  sauter.  For  **  gallimaufry f*  See  Notes 
on  Mei-ry  Wives  of  Windsor f  Act.  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  3^13  ;  and 
**  whence  we  took  all  manner  of  pieces  to  make  a  gallimo- 
fry  after  the  fantastick  fashion."  Comical  His,  of  Fran-' 
don,  Lib.  IV.  p.  1,  ed.  1665. 

** by  th'  squire  " :  —  i.  e.,  by  the  carpenter's  square 

or  rule,  and  so,  by  measurement.  See  Notes  on  Love*$ 
Labour's  Lost,  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  p.  474. 

p.  346.  **0  father,**  &c.  :  —  Polixenes  is  supposed  to  reply  to 
a  remark  made  by  the  Shepherd  during  the  dance.  Shake  - 
speare  often  uses  this  device. 

''  "  And  handled  love  "  :  —  The  original  has   «*  handed 

love  "  —  a  manifest  misprint,  strangely  left  uncorrected 
hitherto,  except  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

n.  347.     " had  fo7'ce   and  knowledge  "  ;  —  Mr.   Collier's 

folio  of  1632  reads  "had/ense."  The  reading  is  well 
suited  to  the  context ;  and  when  the  long  f  was  used, 
the  bow  of  the  e  turned  to  the  left,  and  the  word  spelled 
♦fence,'  the  misprint  was  of  the  easiest.  The  original 
reading  conveys  an  appropriate  sense,  however,  and  must 
stand. 

p.  348.     ** dispute  his  own  estate": — Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has  "  dispose  his  own  estate."  The  misprint  is  a 
probable  one ;  and  if  *  estate '  here  meant  property,  the 
emendation  would  have  a  claim  to  be  received  into  the 
text.     But  it  is  used  as  in  Ro?neo  and  Juliet,  Act  lU 
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Sc.  5 :  **  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  ^aj  estate/"  PoUx 
enes  asks  Fhrizel  if  his  father  is  able  to  speak  inti  iligibl) 
about  his  own  affairs,  of  whatever  nature. 

p.  348.  "  Reason  my  son  should  choose,*'  &c.  :  — i.  e.,  it  is  rea* 
sonable  that  my  son  should  choose  himself  a  wife.  The 
punctuation  hitherto,  **  Reason,  my  son,  should  choose," 
makes  Polixenes  say,  'Reason  should  choose  himself  a 
wife,  my  son.' 

O.  349.  «« Far*r  than  Deucalion  *'  :  —  The  original  has  *♦  Farts 
than  Deucalion,"  which  has  hitherto  been  printed  **  Fat 
than  Deucalion,'*  with  Tyrwhitt's  explanation,  (unao- 
knowledged,  however,)  that  the  comparative  of /«*=far. 
was  *  ferrer,*  which  was  softened  into  *  ferre '  even  in 
Chaucer's  time.  As  the  word  required,  and  given  in  th« 
old  text,  is  a  contraction  of  *  ferrer,'  *  farrer,'  or  *  farther,' 
it  seems  proper  that  there  should  be  some  indication  of 
the  comparative  sense  and  form. 

"  Or  hoop  his  body  "  :  —  The  original  misprints  "  hope" 

'  "I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel,'*  &c. :  —  The  extreme 

ferocity  of  Polixenes  in  this  Scene  has  been  remarked 
upon  as  a  blemish.  But  in  these  threats,  as  in  other  sim- 
ilar passages  of  the  play,  Shakespeare  did  little  more  than 
repeat  Greene's  thoughts,  almost  his  words. 

"  «« Looks  on  alike  "  :  —  Thus  the  original.  Singer,  most 
unwarrantably,  reads  **  Looks  on  all  alike ; "  but,  as  Stee- 
vens  remarked,  **  to  *  look  upon,'  without  any  substantive 
annexed,  is  a  mode  of  expression  which,  though  now 
unusual,  seems  to  have  been  legitimate  in  Shakespeare's 
time."     Instances  are  numerous. 

p.  350.  **  You  know  your  father's  temper  "  :  —  The  original 
misprints  "  my  father's." 

p.  351.     ** and  by  my  fancy  "  :  —  i.  e.,  my  love,  of  course. 

See  innumerable  instances  in  these  plays. 

"         " most  opportune  to  our  need  "  :  —  The  original 

has  **  hen  need,"  which  Theobald  corrected. 

p.  8^2.  " so  fraught  with  curious  business  "  ;  —  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632  has  **  serious  business  "  —  a  very  plausi- 
ble suggestion  ;  but  *  curious  *  was  used  in  Shakespeare's 
day  wiUi  great  latitude  of  meaning,  and  sometimes  in 
the  sense  of  requiring  or  of  taking  care,  solicitous  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  make  any  change  in  the  text. 

p.  853.  "  Your  discontenting  father  "  :  —  the  present  participle 
for  the  past. 

*         " 'giiilty  to  what  we  wildly  do  "  :  —  The  meaning, 

of  ooiiise,  is  obvious ;  and  I  cannot  find  any  of  that  harsh 
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ness  in  the  expression  which  Malone  remarked  upon,  and 
which  subsequent  editors  notice,  in  his  words,  without 
giving  his  name.  But  there  are  some  literal  people  who 
do  not  feel  the  force  of  such  phrases  as  »•  what  have  we 
£o  dinner  ?  '*  «♦  and  he  gave  him  Rachel  his  daughter  to 
wife  also  ;  "  *•  to  be  seen  of  men." 

p,  8S8.     " asks  thee,  the  son  "  :  —  The  original  misprints 

**  there  son,"  which  was  corrected  in  the  third  folio,  1664. 

p,  864.     «* the  rear  y  our  birth  "  :  —  The  original  has  the 

apostrophe,  but  omits  the  /. 

p.  S66»  "Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia"  :  —  i.  e.,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  remark,  *  nor  shall  appear  furnished  like  Bo- 
hemia's son  in  Sicilia.'  But  until  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Dyce's  Remarks^  &c.,  the  passage  was  most  strangely 
printed  as  an  inter r^;ipted  speech ;  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  needlessly  has  "  nor  shall  appear  't  in  Sicilia  '*  — 
giving  the  sense,  however. 

'         ** pomander  "  ;  —  A  pomander  was  a  little  ball 

made  of  various  perfumes,  and  not  always  of  the  same, 
which  was  worn  about  the  person.  "  This,"  says  Odour, 
in  the  allegorical  play,  Linguay  or  The  Combat  of  the  Tongue, 
1607,  "if  your  breath  be  not  too  valiant,  will  make  you 
smell  as  sweete  as  my  ladies  dog  I  *'     Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

«* whose  purse  was  best  in  picture  '* :  —  No  remark 

has  been  made  upon  this  singular  phrase,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  very  clear.  Is  *  picture*  used  in  the  sense 
of  *  seeming,'  and  with  an  eye  to  a  pun  upon  *  pick  *  ? 

" a  placket  "  ;  —  See  Notes  on  Love's   Labour's 

Lost,  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  p.  457. 

*' a  whoohuh"  :  — the  old  form  of  *  hubbub,*  which 

is  a  corruption,  or  rather  a  condensation,  of  *  whoop- up.' 
See  Richardson's  Dictionary, 

p.  358.     " the  gentleman  is  hs]{  flay'd"  : —  The  origi« 

nal  has  "  halfe  Jkd,"  Possibly  we  shotlld  read  **  half 
fhedy"  as  we  say  of  horses,  birds,  and  snakes,  that  they 
shed  their  coats,  feathers,  and  skins. 

p.  357.  **  (For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  ")  ;  —  i.  e.,  overseeing  eyes. 
Rowe  needlessly  read  "  eyes  over  you,**  and  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  ot'  1632  has  "  eyes  ever.*' 

p,  368.  *•  K I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  honesty,*'  &c. :  —  i.  e., 
*it  would  be  knavery  to  acquaint  the  King,  and  so  I 
might  do  it ;  but  it  would  be  more  knavery  to  conceal 
it,'  &c.     But  Hanmer  and  many  subsequent  editors,  in- 
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duding  ]V[r.  Singer,  read,  **  If  I  thought  it  were  not  a 
piece  of  oiuvery I  v>ould  do  *t.'* 

p.  868.     " by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce  "  :  —  Hanmer 

plausibly  read  **  I  know  not  how  much." 

p.  369.     " he  be  at  palace  "  : — The  elision  of  the  article  is 

intentiona.,  and  was  common  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

"  •* my  pedler's  excrement "  :  —  See  Notes  on  Mer- 

chant  of  Venice,  Act  III.  Sc.  2,  p.  250. 

" that  fardel*' :  —  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  origi- 
nal has  farthel  throughout  the  Scene. 

"  " taken  yourself  toith  the  manner** : —  See  Notei 

on  Love* a  Labour's  Lost,  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  p.  448. 

"         " or  totize  from  thee  "  :  —  The  original  misprints 

"  at  toaze."     ♦  Touze '  still  survives  to  us  in  *  touzle.* 

p.  360,     " the  Court  word  for  a  pheasant*' :  —  Pheasants 

were  often  presented  to  courtiers  by  their  rustic  friends 
to  secure  their  advocacy  at  Court. 

"  «*  His  garments  are  rich  ** :  —  an  obvious  slip  of  memory. 

The  beggar  has  changed  garments  with  the  Prince  indeed ; 
but  the  latter  was  ••  obscured  with  a  swain's  wearing." 

"  " by  the  picking  on  *s  teeth  "  :  —  See  Note  on  "  the 

brooch  and  toothpick."    All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  I. 
Sc  1. 


//         « 


—  be  not  in  hand-fast*' :  —  No  remark  has  been 
made  on  this  phrase.  Yet  it  cannot  be  used  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense,  which  caused  it  to  be  applied  to  that  sort  of 
left-handed  marriage,  or  marriage  on  trial,  Knox's  de- 
nunciation of  which  to  Julian  Avetiel  in  Scott's  Monastery, 
the  reader  will  remember.  It  appears  to  have  had  no 
other  signification  than  this,  i.  e.,  hold,  close  connection, 
in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense.  Might  we  not  with  some 
confidence  read,  *  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  band,  fast,  let 
him  fly'? 

p.  861  •  " being  something  gently  consider 4" :  —  i.  e.,  hav- 
ing received  a  genteel  con-si- de-ra-ti-on.  •  Consider ' 
and  •  gratify '  were  both  used  to  mean  fee  or  reward. 
**  Jen,  Roundelaye's  very  good ;  here  is  moneyes  and 
considerations,  looke  you."  Shirley's  :sihool  of  Comple- 
ment.  Act  III.  p.  35,  ed.  1637.  See  Note  on  ««gratily 
this  gentleman."     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

•• here  is  man  shall  do  it "  :  —  i.  e.,  of  course, 

*here  is  the  man  that  shall  do  it.'     The  passage  is  note- 
worthy only  as  a  marked  example  of  the  ellipses  which 

z2 
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are  even  more  common  in  this  play  than  in  othen  ly 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

p.  362.     ♦* I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it " :  —  The  Clown 

puns :  *  case '  meant  integument,  as  well  as  situation. 

ACT    FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

f,  863.     «*  Trust  too  true,  my  lord  '*  :  —  In  the  original  the  first 

•  true '  appears  at  the  close  of  Leontes*  speech ;  and  doubt- 
less by  an  accident,  than  which  few  are  more  likely  to 
occur.  Theobald  made  the  present  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  text ;  but  !Mr.  Collier  restored  the  old  reading,  and 
is  followed  by  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Hudson  —  the  lat- 
ter remarking  that  *'it  gives  a  softening  effect  to  what 
Paulina  says,"  and  exclaiming,  •*  strange,  the  Poet  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  known  what  he  meant  to  say !  " 
But  Mr.  Hudson  did  his  perception  injustice  here;  for 
no  one  sees  better  than  he,  that  the  question  in  such 
cases  is,  not  whether  the  Poet  knew  what  he  meant  to 
say,  but  whether  the  accidents  of  the  printing  office  did 
not  prevent  him  from  saying  it.  As  to  the  effect  of  the 
two  arrangements,  it  appears  that  if  Paulina^  on  the  close 
of  the  King's  self- accusation,  answers  in  the  ordinary 
phrase,  'True,  too  true,'  she  is  far  less  bitter  than  if, 
after  he  has  paused  and  added  *  true,*  she  begins  her  reply 

*  too  true,'  thus  intensifying  his  self-reproach  by  her  first 
word,  instead  of  softening  it.  But  this  consideration  is 
of  less  consequence  than  the  entire  unfitness  of  *  true '  at 
the  end  of  the  King's  speech  :  what  was  strong  before,  it 
makes  weak  and  commonplace. 

**  Now,  good  now  "  :  —  See  Notes  on  The  Tempest,  Act  I. 

Sc.  1,  p.  85. 

p.  364.     *♦ the  former  Queen  is  well":  —  So  in  Anthonf 

and  Cleopatra:  "We  use  to  say  the  dead  are  well.*' 
Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

p  866.     **  {Where  we  offenders  now)** : — In  this  parenthesis 

♦  are '  is  left  to  be  understood,  by  an  ellipsis  common  to 
dramatic  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  entirely  ir 
keeping  with  the  style  of  this  play.  The  original  in- 
cludes *  appears  *  -within  the  parenthesis  —  an  error  of  a 
kind  so  common  in  the  printed  dramatic  literature  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century  as  hardly  to  merit  notice,  and  which 
has  yet  caused  much  trouble.  Among  the  suggested 
readings,  those  worth  consideration  are  Malone*8)  — 
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**  Again  possess  her  corpse  (^and  on  this  stage 
Where  we  offenders  now  appear  soul  vexed^ 
Beffin  And  why  to  me  ?  '* 

and  that  of  Steevens,  which  has  hitherto  been  uniyer- 
sally  adopted,  — 

**  Again  possess  her  corpse ;  and  on  this  stage 

(Where  we  offenders  now  appear  J,  soul  vex'd 

Begin,  And  why  to  me  ?  " 

But  nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  *  sainted  spirit '  ii 
nominatiye  to  *  appear.*  That  Hermione  would  appear  if 
he  married  again  and  used  his  wife  well,  is  the  very  con- 
Bequence  of  that  act  which  the  King  has  chiefly  in  mind. 

p.  365.  "  She  had  Jiist  cause  "  :  —  The  original  gives  "just  stich 
cause/'  the  error  being  the  result  of  a  repetition  of  *  such ' 
in  the  previous  line.  The  correction  was  made  in  the 
third  folio,  1664. 

*' Affront  his  eye  "  :  —  i.  e.,  present  itself  to  his  eye  — 
the  radical  sense  of  the  word,  which  properly  means,  to 
face.  Its  use  in  the  sense  of  *  offend,'  which  came  in  in 
the  *  Augustan  age  *  of  English  literature,  is  quite  inde- 
fensible ;  though  when  a  man  offends  another  to  his  face 
and  before  others,  he  does  affront  as  well  as  offend  him. 

p.  866.     " 80  must  thy  grave  " :  —  It  would  be  insufferably 

impertinent  to  point  out  that  *  grave '  is  here  beautifully 
used  to  mean  the  dead  Hermimiet  had  not  Mr.  Colliei 
adopted  the  MS.  reading  of  Lord  Ellesmere's  folio,  ♦*  thy 
grace"  and  declared  it  "  the  true  reading  "  ! 

p.  368.     " to  look  on  him  "  :  —  This  use  of  the  personal 

pronoun,  leaving  the  relative  *  whom '  superfluous  in  the 
sentence,  was  not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

•• that  a  King,  at  friend  "  :  —  Johnson  quite  need- 
lessly proposed  **  as  friend ; "  which  was  also  foimd  in 
Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632. 

p  369.  "You  have  a  holy  father":  — Mr.  Collier's  f<^lio  of 
1632  has  "You  have  a  noble  father."  But  «holy*  wai 
used  in  a  less  restricted  sense  when  Shakespeare  wrote 
than  when  the  connections  in  that  volume  were  made. 
See,  in  The  Tempest^  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  "Holy  Gonzago,  hon- 
ourable man ; "  which  in  the  same  volume  is  also  changed 
to  •«  Noble  Gonzalo."  &c. 

Scene  II. 

p  172.     «* if  th'  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow  "  :  —  The 

meaning  seems  plainly  to  be,  *&  their  pasbion  were  of 
joyful  or  sorrowful  import.' 
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p.  878.  •'  The  mantle  of  Queen  Hermione'it "  :  —  So  the  origi- 
nal, and  the  second  folio.  But  all  modem  editors  read, 
"  of  Queen  Hermione; "  regardless  of  the  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish double  possessive. 

«* with  clipping  her  " :  —  i.  e.,  embracing  her.    See 

Note  on  "  a  kissing  traitor."  Love*8  Labour's  Lost,  Act  V. 
Sc.  2,  p.  476. 

** the  old  Shepherd  which  stands  by  "  :  —  Doubt- 
less so  written.  The  distinction  between  the  gender  of 
the  relative  pronouns  was  not  so  closely  drawn  in  Shake- 
speare's time  as  it  is  now.  We  still  apply  *  which  *  to 
persons  interrogatively. 

" we&theT-bitten  conduit "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has  *«  weaXher-beaten  *'  —  a  plausible  but  unneces- 
sary correction. 

p,  374.  ♦* {bravely  confess' d,  and  lamented  "  :  — Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632  has  "  heavily  confess'd ; "  a  plausible 
conjecture.  But  *  bravely,*  implying  candor  and  courage, 
has  both  authority  and  propriety  in  its  favor. 

" her  mother's  stattie  "  ;  —  ITiis  statue,  executed 

♦*  by  that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano,"  was  mar- 
ble, colored  to  imitate  the  Hfe.  Such  hybrid  works  of 
art  were  common  during  the  middle  ages  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  whose  own  bust,  on  his  mon- 
ument at  Stratford  on  Avon,  was  originally  painted  after 
nature.  See  Life,  Vol.  I.  Colored  statues  were  known 
also  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  we  must 
attribute  the  use  of  *  statue '  in  the  sense  of  •  picture,*  by 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

'  " had  he  himself  eternity  "  :  —  i.  e.,  were  he  im- 

mortal. So  in  the  dedication  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  the  publisher  wishes  him  **  all  happiness 
and  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet." 

pi  877.     " thou  art  no  tall  felloto  of  thy  hands  "  ;  —  See 

Notes  on  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor t  Act  I.  Sc.  4,  p.  311. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  in  this  expression 
♦  hand '  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  a  member,  but  a  meas- 
ure ;  and  *  a  tall  man  of  his  hands '  is  equivalent  to  <  a 
stout  man  of  his  inches.'  Men  still  measure  horses  by 
hands,  and  women  cloth  by  fingers.  See  Armin's  Nest 
of  Ninnies t  p.  21 :  **  Jemy,  who  was  as  you  have  heard* 
a  tall  low  man,  and  was  swift  of  foote,"  &c.,  and  in 
Chapman's  Homer,  in  the  Address  To  the  Reader,  "  The 
tall  heat  of  Us  stomach." 
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Scene  IIL 

p.  877*  "  Etttef  Leontes,"  &c.  :  —  The  old  stage  direction  adds 
**  Hermione  {like  a  Statue : )  LordSf  S^c."  These  stage  di- 
rections being  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  prompter, 
or  the  stage  manager,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  name 
at  the  commencement  of  a  Scene  all  the  penons  who 
were  to  appear  in  it. 

p.  378.  "  Lonely  apart "  ;  — It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice 
the  misprint  of  the  folio  **  Lonely t  apart/* 

p.  S79.     " but  that  methinka  already** :  —  Thus  the  folio, 

with  a  full  point  at  the  end  of  the  line.  In  all  modem 
editions  (for  the  volume  published  in  1853  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier cannot  be  recognized  as  an  edition  of  Shakespeare) 
the  line  has  been  printed  as  an  interrupted  or  incomplete 
exclamation ;  which  representation  of  it  is  entirely  in. 
accordance  with  the  context  and  the  speaker's  state  of 
mind.  But  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  the  passage  ap- 
pears thus,  a  line  being  added  in  MS. : 

"  Would  I  were  dead,  but  that  methinks  already 
/  am  but  dead,  atone  looking  upon  atone*** 

This  is  the  least  objectionable  of  all  the  wholesale  and 
gratuitous  additions  to  the  text  in  that  volume.  But 
with  its  fitness  for  the  place  in  which  it  appears,  (the  need 
of  it  not  being  established,)  the  editor  of  Shakespeare's 
works  has  no  more  to  do  than  with  the  fiti^ess  of  those 
passages  added  to  Richard  III.  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  by 
Gibber  and  Garrick,  some  of  which  are  thought  by  many 
intelligent  people  to  be  Shakespeare's,  and  are  quite  as 
good  imitations  (>i  his  style  as  this  is.  But  as  to  the  proo- 
ability  that  Shakespeare  would  have  written  such  a  line 
here,  (if  We  consider  that  question,)  Mr.  Dyce  has  these 
very  judicious  remarks  :  **  On  first  reading  the  new  line, 
it  appeared  to  me  so  exactly  in  the  style  of  Shakespeare, 
that,  like  Mr.  Collier,  I  felt  *  thankful  that  it  had  been 
furnished.'  But  presently  I  found  that  it  was  too  Shake* 
tpearian.  Only  a  few  speeches  before,  Leontea  has  ox* 
claimed,  — 

» 

*  1  am  asham'd  :  doea  not  the  atone  rebuke  me, 
For  being  more  atone  than  itf  —  O  royal  piecei 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  atone  with  thee  !  * 

Now,  which  is  the  greater  probability  ?  —  that  Shake- 
speare Twhose  variety  of  expression  waf  inexhaustible! 
lepeatea  himself  in  the  line.— 
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'  I  am  but  dead,  stone  looking  upon  atone  *  t 
or  that  a  reviser  of  the  play  (with  an  eye  to  the  passage 
just  cited)  ingeniously  constructed  the  said  line  to  fill  up 
the  supposed  lacuna  ?  The  answer  is  obvious."  To  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  attrib- 
ute the  ingenuity  to  this  corrector  or  reviser.  He  might 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  very  possibly  but  have  written 
down  what  he  heard  upon  the  stage ;  and  for  the  value 
of  such  hearing,  as  authoritative  evidence  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  what  was  heard,  let  any  one  hear  Shake- 
speare as  he  is  played  even  at  this  day !  See  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Text,  Vol.  I. 

p.  880.  "  Or  those  that  think,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  misprint! 
•«  On  those,"  &c. ;  which  it  was  left  for  Hanmer  to  cor- 
rect. 

p.  382.  «*  PaHdke  to  every  one  "  :  —  1.  e.,  let  every  one  par. 
ticipate. 
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HISTORIES. 


KING     JOHN 


Ifie  Life  and  Death  of  King  John  occupies  twenty- two  pages 
In  the  folio  of  1623 ;  viz.,  from  p.  1  to  p.  22  incliisiye,  in  the 
division  of  Histories  —  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  that 
volume  having  it«*  vn  numeration  of  pages.  The  play  is  there 
divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  but  with  a  transposition,  in  the 
second  Act,  of  Actiis  Secundtis  and  Scena  Secunda,  It  is  wit£out 
a  list  of  Dramatis  Personee,  which  was  first  supplied  by  Rowe. 


KING    JOHN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


4^HAKESPEARE'S  Historical  Plays  are  often  discoursed 
O  about  as  if  they  were  a  projected  series  of  interdependent 
works,  written  in  pursuance  of  a  plan,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  illustrate  English  History.  That  they  illustrate  history, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  were  meant  to  do  so,  is  manifest  upon 
their  very  face ;  but  that  they  do  this  in  conformity  with  a  sys- 
tematic design,  there  is  neither  external  nor  internal  evidence  to 
show.  The  origin  of  a  contrary  opinion  must  be  traced  to  a 
tradition  first  mentioned  by  Gildon,  according  to  which  Shake- 
speare told  Ben  Jonson,  that  **  finding  the  nation  generally  very 
ignorant  of  history,  he  wrote  plays  in  order  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple' in  that  particular."  But  of  all  the  unfounded  stories  told 
of  Shakespeare,  this  is  the  most  difficult  of  belief.  Such  a 
declaration  could  not  have  been  made  by  one  of  those  men  to 
the  other  with  a  grave  face,  actors  though  they  were.  For  His- 
torical Plays,  or  Histories,  as  they  were  called,  were  in  vogue 
with  our  ancestors  before  Shakespeare  began  to  write  for  the 
stage ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  seeking  to  impart  historical 
knowledge  to  the  audiences  at  the  Blackfriars,  that  he  did  not 
even  attempt  to  correct  the  grossest  violations  of  historical 
truth  in  the  older  play  upon  which  he  founded  one  of  his  His- 
tories —  this  very  King  John ;  and  in  other  instances,  in  which 
he  went  for  his  story  directly  to  the  Chronicles,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  bring  together  events  really  separated  by  years,  (though 
connected  as  cause  and  effect,  or  means  to  a  common  end,)  when, 
by  so  grouping  them,  he  could  produce  a  vivid  and  impressive 
dramatic  picture  of  the  period  which  he  undertook  to  represent. 
In  writing  the  Histories  he  had  the  same  purpose  as  in  writing 
the  Comedies  and  Tragedies;  that  purpose  always  being,  to 
make  a  good  play :  and  with  him  a  good  play  was  one  which 
would  fill  the  theatre  whenever  it  was  performed,  and  at  lii» 
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same  time  give  utterance  to  his  teeming  brain,  and  satisfy  hia 
dramatic  intuition.  He  wrote  Histories  because  they  suited  the 
taste  of  the  day ;  and  in  their  composition,  —  no  less,  and  no 
more,  than  in  that  of  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  —  he  used,  as 
the  basis  of  his  work,  the  materials  nearest  at  hand  and  bfisi 
suited  to  his  purpose.  He  would  have  written  a  play  upon  the 
life  and  death  of  King  Lud,  had  any  incidents  in  the  reign  of 
that  monarch  susceptible  of  dramatic  treatment  been  known  to 
him ;  and,  above  all,  had  some  dramatist  of  the  preceding  gen- 
eration produced  a  successftd  play  founded  upon  them  which 
he  could  have  used  as  foundation  or  as  scaSblding. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  events  which  led  to  them 
offered  him  a  succession  of  stirring  scenes  filled  with  famous 
actors,  which  could  be  worked  into  dramatico-historical  pictures 
of  the  reigns  of  the  monarchs  under  whom  they  took  place,  and 
which  would  appeal  directly  to  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  chi- 
valric  sympathies,  and  the  patriotism  that  animated  the  au- 
diences for  which  he  wrote.  The  bloody  struggle  that  began 
with  the  deposition  of  one  Richard  at  Westminster,  and  ended 
with  the  death  of  another  at  Bosworth  Field,  its  long  succes- 
sion of  internecine  horrors  relieved  only  by  the  glorious  episode 
of  Agincourt,  had  for  our  ancestors  in  Shakespeare's  time  the 
charms  of  fable  united  to  the  sober  interest  of  history.  The 
nearest  events  were  so  remote  that  their  harsh  features  were 
mellowing  by  distance,  and  their  sharp  outlines  crumbling  into 
the  picturesqueness  of  antiquity,  while  those  of  earliest  occur- 
rence were  yet  sufficiently  near  to  be  familiar  objects  of  contem- 
plation, preserved  from  oblivion  as  they  were  in  the  traditionia 
of  men  removed  only  by  a  few  generations  &om  the  actors  •vfho 
took  part  in  them.  To  this  interest  in  the  subject,  —  an  interest 
to  the  audience  intrinsic,  to  the  dramatist  extrinsic,  —  and  not  tc 
historical  plan  or  instructive  purpose  of  any  kind,  we  owe  the 
series  of  plays  beginning  with  Richard  the  Second  and  ending 
with  Richard  the  Third.  The  epic  of  our  race  became  a  drama ; 
our  Homer  sang  upon  the  stage;  our  Virgil  recited  to  the 
people. 

The  Historical  Plays  having  been  produced  in  this  spint, 
with  this  motive,  and,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  consider  them 
in  detail,  without  system  or  order,*  no  examination  of  them  Oks 

*  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  room  for  doubt  that  they  appeared  in  the  fi^l* 
lowing  order :  Henry  VI.,  Richard  IL,  King  John,  Richard  III.,  Henrj  IV., 
Henry  F.,  Htnry  VUL 
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%  series  can  consistently  be  made,  and  no  essay  uyon  them  as  a 
whole  can  be  written,  except  in  a  literal,  chronological  spirit 
wholly  at  variance  with  that  in  which  they  were  conceived. 
Dramatically  they  differ  from  the  other  plays,  not  because  of  a 
different  purpose  on  the  part  of  their  author,  —  a  purpose  pe* 
coliar  to  him,  —  but  on  account  of  conditions  imposed  by  the 
materials  upon  which  he  worked,  and  to  which  all  writers  of 
dramatic  histories  must  needs  confonn.  Poetically  they  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  same  indications  of  mental  development 
and  change  of  moral  tone  which  are  discernible  in  the  Comedies 
and  Tragedies.  The  appearance  of  the  same  personages  in  more 
than  one  of  them,  and  the  connection  of  the  incidents  of  one 
with  those  of  another,  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  chrono- 
lo^cal  relations  of  the  events  on  which  they  are  based.  Had 
each  History  been  the  work  of  a  particular  author,  the  Boling- 
broke  of  Richard  IL  must  no  less  have  become  the  King  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  Prince  Henry  of  Henry  IV,  the  King  of  Henry  F., 
and  so  on  through  the  series,  even  down  to  the  least  prominent 
of  the  historical  characters ;  and  as  to  the  characters  not  histor- 
ical —  Falstaff  and  his  satellites  —  who  appear  in  three  of  these 
plays,  what  audience,  having  seen  them  attendant  upon  Prince 
HiU  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV,,  would  have  pardoned  Shake- 
speare for  depriving  him  of  their  company  in  the  Second  Part, 
or  have  found  even  the  glory  of  Henry  V,  complete  without 
their  mellowing  ray  of  humor !  K  the  presence  of  these  char- 
acters in  three  plays  is  to  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  a  plan 
had  been  formed  for  a  historical  series,  of  which  those  plays 
were  a  part,  then  we  must  enlarge  the  plan  and  make  room  for 
an  eleventh  historical  play —  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  But 
Henry  IV,  and  the  story  of  Falstaff's  hapless  amours  must  both 
be  regarded  from  the  same  point  of  view,  —  as  plays  only ; 
there  being  only  these  differences  between  them,  —  that  one  is 
more  serious  than  the  other,  and  that  in  one  the  incidents,  being 
historical,  determined  for  the  poet  the  dramatic  progress  of  the 
play,  while  in  the  other  the  incidents,  and  consequently  the 
dramatic  progress,  were  entirely  within  his  control.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  our  Introductory  Remarks  upon  the 
Historical  Plays  have  no  bearing  upon  the  conformity  of  thosp 
plays  to  the  &cts  of  History ;  and  such  historical  remarks  as 
are  made  in  the  Notes,  whether  upon  events  or  personages,  have 
merely  an  illustrative  purpose  —  the  gratification  of  a  reason - 
.  8 
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ftble  desire  to  ]mow  out  of  what  material  Shakespeare  ouilt  the 
Walhalla  of  our  race,  and  who  were  the  heroes  with  whom  h^ 
peopled  it.* 

Two  of  Shakespeare's  Histories  —  King  John  and  Henry  VIII, 
.  -  are  entirely  isolated.  The  latter  was  written  as  a  show 
piece ;  the  former  because  its  main  incidents  appealed  to  the  pa- 
triotic and  protestant  feeling  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  because 
the  subject  was  one  already  familiar  to  the  public  and  there 
was  an  old  play  at  hand  to  work  upon.  The  events  of  King 
John's  reign  had  twice  been  made  the  subject  of  dramatie  treat- 
ment before  Shakespeare  produced  his  History :  once  by  Bishop 
Bale,  the  zealous  reformer,  whose  Kynge  Johan  f  is  a  Bingii1«.T 
cross  between  the  Moral  play  with  its  allegorical  characters, 
and  the  Historical  play  with  its  real  personages,  and  distinctly 
marks  a  transition  period  in  our  early  drama ;  and  again  by  cer- 
tain unknown  authors  who  produced  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of 
John^  King  of  England^X  the  play  on  which  Shakespeare  founded 
his  Life  and  Death  of  King  John, 

Of  the  prelate's  play,  Shakespeare  probably  knew  nothing ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  his  own  was  in  some  measure  affected  by  it. 
Kynge  Johan  was  written  to  make  prosel3rtes  to  the  reformed 
church ;  and  the  events  of  that  monarch's  reign  which  the  author 
selected  as  the  basis  of  his  work  were  tho^e  only  which  could  be 
used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church  of  Home ;  —  the  dictatorial 
assimiption  of  the  Pope,  the  King's  resistance,  the  consequent 
interdict  and  the  suffering  caused  by  it,  the  final  submission  of 
John,  and  his  alleged  death  by  poison  administered  by  a  fiuiati- 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  read  Shakespeare  as  a  historical  ezerdse  should 
consult  the  Yariomm  edition  of  1821,  or,  better,  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas 
Peregrine  Courtenay's  Commentaria  on  the  Historical  Plays  ^  Shakespeart, 
in  which  he  will  find  the  qaestion  '<  whether  these  plays  may  be  given  to  our 
youth  as  properly  historical,''  gravely  and  elaborately  discussed,  and  Shake- 
speare duly  censured  for  the  *^  bad  language  "  which  he  puts  into  the  mootlM 
of  some  of  the  characters. 

t  Printed  by  the  Camden  Society  from  the  c^nginal  MS.  edited  by  Mr. 
Collier. 

X  *'  The  First  and  Second  Part  of  the  Troublesome  Baigne  of  John,  King  of 
England.  With  the  discovery  of  King  Richard  Cordolion's  base  sonne  (vul- 
garly named  the  Bastard  Fawconbridge :)  Also  the  Death  of  King  John  at 
Swinestead  Abbey.  As  they  were  (sundry  times)  lately  acted  by  the  Queenea 
Majesty es  Players.  Written  by  W.  Sh.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Yalentiue 
Bimmes  for  John  Helme,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  St.  Dunstan'i 
Churchyard,  in  Fleet  Street."  1611.  Reprinted  in  Nichd's  Six  Old  JHayt,  Ac, 
aud  in  Steeven^  Thventy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeartt  Ac. 
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cal  monk  o-  Swinstead  Abbey.  The  play  is  without  interest  of 
any  kind:  no  ray  of  poetry  or  wit,  no  gleam  even  of  keen 
malice,  lights  up  the  uncouth  structure  of  its  antiquated  verse ; 
its  allegorical  and  historical  personages  are  alike  in  their  tame- 
ness  and  want  of  character ;  story  or  plan  it  has  none  ;  and  the 
ribaldry  and  grossncss  of  its  language  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  our  notions  of  decency,  not  to  say  of  clerical  dignity.  Yet 
it  determined,  in  a  measure,  the  form  of  Shakespeare's  King  Johriy 
because  it  created  a  precedent  which  was  followed  by  the  inter- 
mediate play,  which  Shakespeare  followed  in  his  turn.  The 
great  dramatist  modified  the  structure  of  a  play  which  itself  was 
but  a  modification  of  another ;  and  thus,  like  some  abbey  or 
minster,  the  noble  fabric  rose  from  additions  to  and  alterations 
of  an  original  mean  and  rude,  yet  not  without  an  inherent 
■trength  and  vitality  of  purpose. 

As  Bishop  Bale's  play  was  quite  stirely  written  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VI.,  and  could  not  have  been  produced  after 
Mary  had  ascended  the  throne  with  any  hope  that  it  would  be 
performed,  the  year  1550  may  safely  be  assumed  as  about  the 
date  of  its  appearance.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  after 
the  five  years'  gloom  of  Mary's  bloody  and  bigoted  despotism 
had  passed  away,  Kynge  Johan  emerged  again  into  genial  light, 
to  be  welcomed  with  enthusiasm ;  and  that  it  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  favor  which  its  subject  had  acquired,  that  The  Trou- 
bteaome  Reign  of  King  John  was  written  about  thirty  years  after- 
ward. In  the  rapidly  advancing  state  of  our  drama  at  that 
time,  Kynge  Johan  had  become  obsolete  in  its  very  form  and  ele- 
ments ere  the  generation  that  first  received  it  as  a  novelty  had 
passed  away.  The  play  which  took  its  place  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  its  predecessor  in  motive  as  well  as  in  structiue.  In 
The  Troublesome  Reign  no  allegorical  personages  appear ;  and 
ecclesiastical  protestantism  is  not  taught  in  dull  didactics  or 
scurrilous  polemics.  The  characters  are  all  copied  from  real 
life  or  taken  from  history ;  and  they  appear  upon  the  stage  only 
in  connection  with  the  incidents  upon  which  the  interest  of  the 
play  depends.  It  is  in  spirit  and  form  absolutely  dramatic, 
though  not  highly  so,  and  is  as  purely  a  historical  play  as  that 
which  succeeded  and  eclipsed  it.  It  only  fails  to  be  as  good, 
because  among  all  its  authors  there  was  not  a  ray  of  the  gen- 
ius which  blazed,  sun-like,  in  the  all-illuminating  mind  of 
Shakespeai  e.    Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  The  T'ottblesonu 
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Reijn  the  introduction  of  Fatdconbridge  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Sedition^  an  allegorical  character  that  supplied  the  oomio 
element  of  the  elder  piece.  He  is  no  more  like  Shakespeare's 
EatUconbridye  than  a  practical  joke  is  like  wit ;  but  in  his  scenes 
with  the  monks  he  fulfilled  the  jester's  function,  and  made  the 
sport  needful  for  the  people.*     For  in  The  Troubleaome  Reign  the 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  old  play  will  give  the  reader  a  nottoB  of 
its  general  style,  as  well  as  of  the  Bastard  as  he  there  appears,  bcyth  tai  his  Joeon 
and  in  his  sober  moods. 

"■  Essex.    Philip,  who  was  thy  father  7 

PhU.    Mas  my  lord,  and  that's  a  question :  and  you  had  not  takes 
paines  with  her  before,  I  should  have  desired  yon  to  aske  my  mother. 

John,    Say,  who  was  thy  father? 

Phil.    Faith  (my  lord)  to  answere  you,  sure  hee  is  my  ikther  who  wa 
my  mother  when  I  was  begotten,  and  him  I  thinke  to  be  Sir  Bobert  Fav^nn- 
bridge. 

John.    Essex,  for  fiishions  sake  demand  agen, 
And  so  an  end  to  this  contention. 

RdberL    Was  ever  man  thus  wrongd  as  Bobert  la  f 

EMsex.    Philip  speak  I  say,  who  was  thy  &therf 

John,    Young  man,  how  now,  what  art  thou  in  a  trance? 

Elianor,    Philip  awake,  the  man  is  in  a  dreame. 

PhtL    PhiUiptu  atavis  adite  RegOmt. 
What  saist  thou  Philip,  sprang  of  aundent  kings  ? 
Quo  ms  rapU  tempestasf 
What  winde  of  honour  blowes  this  farie  forth? 
Or  whence  proceede  these  fumes  of  majestie  ? 
Me  thinkes  I  heare  a  hollow  eccho  sound, 
That  Phillip  is  the  sonne  unto  a  king: 
The  whistling  leaTes  upon  the  trembling  trees 
Whistle  in  consort  I  am  Richards  sonne : 
The  bubling  murmur  of  the  waters  fall, 
Becords,  PhiUipux  Regius  Filius. 
Birds  in  their  flight  make  musicke  with  their  wings, 
Filling  the  aire  with  glorie  of  my  birth : 
Birds,  bubbles,  leaves,  and  mountaines,  eccho,  all 
Ring  in  mine  eares,  that  I  am  Richards  sonne.'* 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  scene  in  the  Abbey :  — • 

"  Philip.    Come  on  you  fat  Franciscan,  dallie  no  longer,  bnt  shell  i 
the  abbots  treasure  lies,  or  die. 

Frier,    Benedieamus  Domine^  was  ever  such  an  injurie  ? 
Bweet  S.  Withnld  of  thy  lenitie,  defend  us  from  eztremffia. 
And  heare  us  for  S.  Charitie,  oppressed  with  austeritie. 
In  nomine  domini  make  I  my  homily, 
Bentle  gentilitie  grieve  not  the  cleargie. 

PhUip.    Gray  gown'd  good  face,  conjure  ye, 
Nere  trust  me  for  a  groat 
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attacks  upon  the  church  of  Home  take  the  form  of  acted  satire, 
and  the  Bastard,  when  sent  by  King  John  to  extort  money  &om 
an  abbey,  after  a  scene  of  ludicrous  expostulation  on  the  part 
of  a  fnax\  finds  a  nun  hidden  in  the  abbot's  chest  where  he 
expected  to  find  **  a  thousand  pound  in  silver  and  in  gold."  It 
need  hardly  be  sfud  that  Shakespeare  could  have  retained  this 
laughable  incident  with  advantage,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so; 
but  patriotism,  not  fanaticism,  animated  his  play ;  and  he 
avoided  here,  as,  indeed,  he  always  did,  the  offence  of  holding 
one  body  of  Christians  up  to  the  malicious  ridicule  of  another. 
He  continued  the  Bastard,  however,  in  his  office  of  mirth  pro- 
vider, by  his  masterly  development  of  the  braggart  of  the  old 
play,  (who  is  only  Pistol  without  his  cowardice  and  his  ridiculous 
absurdity,)  into  a  matchless  embodiment  of  that  kind  of  man- 
hood whose  fulness  of  animal  life  and  boundless  good  hiimor, 
joined  to  a  sturdy  common  sense  and  a  downrightness  of  dispo- 
sition which  often  becomes  impudence,  always  turn  the  mo- 
mentary laugh  against  the  feeble  propriety  of  men  like  **  old  Sir 
Robert's  son,"  and  the  noisy  assumption  of  pompous  pretenders 
like  the  Archduke  of  Atutria. 

Though  there  is  no  likeness  between  the  characters  or  the 
poetry  of  the  old  play,  and  those  of  Shakespeare's,  the  dramatis 
personee  and  the  course  of  events  are  nearly  the  same  in  both. 
In  both  we  have  King  John,  Queen  Elinor,  Constance,  Arthur, 
Hubert,  the  Faulconbridges,  Philip  of  France,  Lcmis,  Blanch,  Cha- 
titton,  Pandulph,  Melun^  and  other  minor  characters ;  —  even  Peter 
of  Pomjret  is  not  forgotten.  In  both  the  action  opens  with  the 
threatening  interview  between  Chatillon  and  King  John,  which  is 
succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  the  Faulcmibridges :  in  both  the 
action  is  next  transferred  to  France  before  Angiers,  where  the 
same  contention  with  the  same  hymeneal  termination  takes 
place,  the  rejoicing  being  in  both  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Pandulph  to  break  the  new-knit  bonds  asunder  and  provoke 
the  battle  which  costs  Austria  his  head.  In  both  Arthur  is  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Hubert,  who  undertakes  to  kill  )iim,  or  {  ui 

If  thi8  wast  girdle  hang  thee  not 

That  girdeth  in  thy  coat. 
Now  bald  and  barefoot  Bungie  birds, 

When  up  the  gallowes  cliuiing. 
Say  Philip  he  had  words  enoagh 

To  put  you  downe  with  riming.** 
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out  his  eyes,  but  relents ;  Arthur  being  killed  in  his  attempt  to  es- 
cape, and  his  death  precipitating  the  revolt  of  the  nobles :  in  both 
the  King  yields  to  Home,  receives  his  crown  &om  the  Pope's  leg- 
ate, and  is  poisoned  by  a  monk.  The  changes  which  Shakespeare 
made  in  the  composition  of  the  play  are  the  result  of  omission  and 
condensation.  He  compressed  all  the  essential  action  of  a  long, 
tedious  dramatic  story  in  two  parts  into  an  ordinary  five  act 
piece,  in  which,  although  there  is  less  of  bustle  and  incident  than 
\&  crowded  into  Richard  III.^  events  of  importance  and  scenes 
of  interest  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  attention  is 
kept  constantly  awake. 

Although  not  even  the  germ  of  any  thought,  or  scene,  oi 
character,  (except,  perhaps.  Queen  Elinor^  that  gives  Shake- 
speare's Khig  John  its  value,  is  to  be  found  in  The  Troublesome 
Reigny  that  play  is  not  without  some  poetical  and  dramatio 
merit,  which,  indeed,  is  considerable  for  a  drama  produced  in  its 
period  of  the  Elizabethan  era ;  and,  what  is  far  more  important 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  there  is  evidence  in  the  former  that  the 
language  of  the  latter  was  much  in  Shakespeare's  mind,  even  if 
its  text  were  not  constantly  before  his  eyes,  while  he  was  writing 
the  new  play.  Numerous  instances  of  parallel  passages  in 
which  the  thought  is  similar  and  the  words  sometimes  the  same 
are  cited  in  the  Notes,  and  will  show  the  reader  that  Shake- 
speare worked  with  the  old  play  in  his  head  if  not  in  his  hand ; 
nevertheless  in  no  degree  diminishing  our  admiration  of  the 
greatness  and  fecimdity  of  the  genius,  which,  having  conceived 
by  such  a  play  as  that,  could  bring  forth  such  a  play  as  this. 

The  Troublesome  Reign  was  first  published  in  1591,  or  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  say  that  that  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  edition 
known.  The  title  page  of  that  edition  is  without  an  author's 
name;  but  one  subsequently  published,  in  1611,  has  the  timid 
and  uncandid  announcement  that  the  play  was  "written  by 
W.  Sh.,"  evidently  with  the  intention  that  »«\V.  Sh."  shall  be 
taken  to  mean  William  Shakespeare ;  and  finally  *«  W.  Shake- 
speare  "  appears  on  the  title  page  of  a  third  quarto  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1622.  Hence  some  English  editors  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  some  German  commentators  in  this,  have  thought  that 
The  Troublesome  Reign  was  an  early  work  of  Shakespeare's  ;  but 
it  shows  no  trace  even  of  his  prentice  hand :  it  is  not  only  infe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  his  poorest  and  earliest  work,  but  its 
merits,  such  as  they  are,  are  not  at  all  like  the  merits  of  hia 
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acknowledged  works  at  any  period  of  his  life.  It  is  not  only 
unequal,  but  its  parts  are  dissimilar  in  style.  It  is  chiefly  in 
verse;  but  it  contains  specimens  of  nearly  every  variety  of 
rhythm  and  rhyme  known  to  English  versifiers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period;  and  the  conclusion  that,  according  to  a  com- 
mon practice  of  the  time,  it  is  the  production  of  more  than  one 
playwright,  —  perhaps  of  three  or  four,  —  must  force  itself  upon 
the  mind  of  every  sufficiently  observant  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
our  early  dramatic  literature.  It  was  probably  produced  two 
or  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  first  edition  known ;  as  at 
that  date  it  was  a  new  play,  and  in  1587-8  the  English  hatred 
of  Rome  and  Spain  was  stimulated  to  renewed  activity  by  the 
approach  of  the  Armada.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great 
probability  that  Greene,  Peele,  and  Marlowe  were  concerned  in 
the  composition  of  this  old  History ;  and  it  is  barely  possible 
that  Shakespeare,  who  seems  to  have  begun  his  career  as  their 
humble  co-laborer,  contributed  something  to  it,  as  like  in  style 
to  what  they  wrote  as  he  could  make  it. 

Shakespeare's  King  John  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623  ; 
f  nd  we  know  nothing  of  its  earlier  existence,  except  horn  Meres* 
Palladia  Tamiay  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  passage  so  often 
referred  to.  It  was  therefore  produced  between  1591  and  1698 ; 
and  its  style  of  expression  and  tone  of  thought,  which  are  marked 
by  somewhat  more  of  maturity  than  appears  in  The  Merchant  oj 
Venice^  for  instance,  while  they  are  not  yet  those  of  Shake- 
speare's later  period,  indicate  1596  as  about  the  date  of  its  pro- 
duction. The  folio,  the  only  source  of  the  text,  gives  it  in  a 
state  very  nearly  approaching  purity.  As  to  the  period  of  the 
action  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays,  there  can  of  course  be 
no  doubt :  the  events  represented  in  King  John  took  place  be- 
tween 1199  and  1216.  For  the  costimie  of  the  historical  plays, 
authorities  are  numerous,  and  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
person  who  is  desirous  of  particular  information  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Fairholt's  excellent  work  on  Costume  in  England  is  the  most 
desirable  and  accessible  book  of  the  kind  for  the  general  .cader. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON-fi. 

Kino  John. 

Prince  Henry,  hU  Son, 

Arthur,  Dtike  of  Bretagne,  his  Nephew, 

William  Maresuall,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  Earl  of  Essex. 

William  Lonosword,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

Hubert  De  Burgh,  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 

Robert  Faulconbridge,  Son  to  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Faulccm- 

bridge. 
Philip  Faulconbridge,  Bastard  Son  to  King  Richard  I.  and 

Lady  Faulconbridge. 
James  Gurney,  Servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge. 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  pretended  Prophet. 

Philip,  King  of  France. 

Louis,  the  Dauphin, 

Archduke  of  Austria. 

Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  Legate. 

Melun,  a  French  Lord, 

Chatillon,  Ambassador  from  the  King  q^  France  to  King  John. 

Elinor,  the  Queen  Mother^  Widow  of  King  Henry  11. 
Constance,  Mother  to  Arthur. 
Blanch,  Daughter  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile. 
Lady  Faulconbridge, 

Lords    Ladies,  Citizens  of  Angiers,  Sheriffs,  Heralds,  Oi&ceni 
Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  Attendants. 

BCENE  :    Sometimes  in  England,  and  sometimes  in  France 

ri6) 


THE    LIFE  AND    DEATH    OF 

KING    JOHN. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I.  — Northampton.     A  Room   of   State   in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroke,  Essex, 
Salisbury  and  Others,  with  Chatillon. 

Kiyo  Joiiy. 

NOW  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France  with  us  ? 
Chatillon.      Thus,    after    greeting,    speaks    the 
King  of  France, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty. 
The  borrowed  majesty,  of  England  here. 

Elinor,    A  strange  beginning!  —  borrowed  majesty? 

K.  John.     Silence,  good  mother:   hear  the  emba.ss}. 

Chat.     Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geflfrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island  and  the  territories. 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine  ; 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which  Bways  usurpingly  these  several  titles. 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

VOL.   VI.  B  (17) 
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K.  John.     What  follows  if  we  disallow  of  this? 

Chat,      The    proud    control    of    fierce    and    bloody 
war 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K,  John,     Here    have    we  war   for  war   and   blood 
for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment :    so  answer  France. 

Chat,     Then    take    my    king's    defiance    from    my 
mouth, 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K,  John.     Bear    mine  .to    him,    and    so    depart    in 
peace. 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  wiU  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So,  hence !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.  — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have  : 
Pembroke,  look  to't.     Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[^Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembboke. 

Eli,     What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said. 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease 
Till  she  had  kindled  France  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented  and  made  whole 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must, 
With  fearful  blccdy  issue,  arbitrate. 

K,  John,      Our    strong    possession    and    our    right 
for  us. 

Eli,     Your  strong  possession  much  more  than  youi 
right ; 
Or  else  it  nkust  go  wrong  with  you  and  me: 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear, 
Which  none  but  Heaven  and  you  and  I  shall  hear. 
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Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire^  who  whispers 

Essex. 

Essex,     My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy, 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you, 
That  e'er  I  heard  :   shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K,  John,     Let  them  approach.  —        [^Erit  Sheriff. 
Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert   Faulconbridge,  and 
Philip,  his  bastard  Brother, 

Yhis  expedition's  charge.  —  What  men  are  you  ? 

Bastard.     Your  faithful  subject  I ;  a  gentleman 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, — 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  CoBur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

K,  John.     What  art  thou  ? 

Robert,     The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

K,  John,     Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother,  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.     Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  King  — 
That  is  well  known  —  and,  as  I  think,  one  father : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  Heaven,  and  to  my  mother :  — 
Of  that  I  dcubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli.     Out   on   thee,   rude   man !    thou   dost   shame 
thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast,     I,  Madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it : 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  <x  year. 
Heaven  fruard  my  mother's  honour  —  and  my  land  ! 
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K.   John.     A    good    blunt    fellow.  —  Why,    being 
younger  bom. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance? 

Bast.     I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy: 
But  whe'r  I   be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me!) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him,  — 
O !  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 
I  give  Heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K,  John.     Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  Heaven  lent 
us  here  I 

EJi.     He  hath  a  trick  of  Cocur-de-lion's  face ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man? 

K.  John.     Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard.  —  Sirrah,  speak ; 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bast.     Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father. 
With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-fac'd  groat,  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 

Rob.     My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd, 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much, — 

Bast.     Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land : 
Your  tale  must  be,  how  he  employed  my  mother. 

Rob,     —  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  Emperor 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
Th'  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  King, 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojoum'd  at  my  father's ; 
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Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak ; 

But  truth  is  truth  :    large  lengths  of  seas  and  shoref 

Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, 

(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself,) 

When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 

Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 

His  lands  to  me  ;   and  took  it,  on  his  death. 

That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his : 

And  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 

Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 

Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine, 

My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  wiU. 

K,  John.     Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate : 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother. 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  firiend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world; 
In  sooth,  he  might :   then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him,  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.     This  concludes, — 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Roh,     Shall,  then,  my  father's  AviU  be  of  no  force 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast,     Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli,     Whether    hadst    thou    rather   be    a    Faidcon 
bridge, 
And,  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land. 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Cceur-de-lion, 
Ix>rd  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 
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Bast.     Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his,  Sir  Robert  his,  like  him  ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff 'd ;  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest   men    should    say,   '  Look,  where   three-farthinga 

goes,' 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  oflf  this  place, 
Fd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face  : 
I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob  in  any  case. 

Eli.     I  like  thee  well.     Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  for- 
tune. 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.     Brother,    take   you   my   land,    I'll   take   my 
chance. 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  dear.  — 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.     Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast,      Our     country    manners     give    our    betters 
way. 

K.  John.     What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.     Philip,  my  liege  ;   so  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.     From   henceforth   bear   his   name   whose 
form  thou  bearest : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  [a]rise  more  great ; 
Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 

Bast.     Brother,  by  th'  mother's  side,  give  me  youi 
hand  : 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land.  — 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day, 
When  I  was  got  Sir  Robert  was  away! 
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Eli,     The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenei !  — 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard:  call  me  so. 

Bast.     Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth :  what 
though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right, 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch: 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night. 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch. 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.  John,     Go,  Faulconbridge  :  now  hast  thou  thy 
desire ; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire. — 
Come,  Madam,  and  come,  Richard:  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France  ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast,    Brother,  adieu :  good  fortune  come  to  thee  I 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  th'  way  of  honesty. 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  the  Bastard. 
A.  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was, 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady :  — 

*  Good  den.  Sir  Richard.'  — '  God-a-mercy,  fellow ! '  — 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter ; 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names : 
'Tis  too  respective  and  too  sociable 

For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller,. — 
He  and  his  tooth -pick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'd. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
My  picked  man  of  countries.  — '  My  dear  sir,*  — 
Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin, — 
'  I  shall  beseech  you '  —  that  is  question  now  ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  absey-book  :  — 

•  O  sir,'  says  answer,  '  at  your  best  command ; 
At  yo'ir  employment;   at  your  service,  sir:'  — 
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*  No,  sir,'  says  question,  '  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours :  * 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would. 

Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment, 

And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po, 

It  draws  toward  supper,  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society. 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  Kke  myself; 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time, 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation; 

And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no ; 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device. 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement. 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth: 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn. 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband. 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge  and  James  Gubnet. 

O  me  !   it  is  my  mother.  —  How  now,  good  lady ! 
What  brings  you  here  to  Court  so  hastily? 

Lady  Faulconhridge.     Where    is    that    slave,    thj 
brother?  where  is  he. 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast,     My  brother  Robert?   old  Sir  Robert's   son? 
Oolbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so? 

Lady  F,     Sir  Robert's  son !     Ay,  thou  unreverend 
boy, 
Sir  Robert's  son :  why  scorn'st  thou  at  Sir  Robert ' 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 
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Bast.     James  Gximey,  wilt   thou  give   us  leave   a 
while? 

Gumey.     Good  leave,  good  Plulip. 

Bast,  Philip  ?  —  sparrow !  James, 

There's  toys  abroad:  anon  TU  tell  thee  more. 

[Exit  GusNST. 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son : 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast. 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well:  marry,  to  confess. 
Could  [he]  get  me  ?     Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it : 
We  know  his  handy- work.  —  Therefore,  good  mother, 
To  whom  am  I  beholding  for  these  limbs? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.     Hast  thou   conspired  with   thy  brother, 
too. 
That  for  thine  own  gain  should' st  defend  mine  hon- 
our ? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

Bast,     Knight,   knight,  good  mother,  —  Basilisco* 
like. 
What !  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son; 
I  have  disclaim'd  Sir  Robert  and  my  land : 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father,  — 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope :  who  was  it,  mother  ? 

Lady  F.     Hast    thou    denied    thyself   a    Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 

Bast.     As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  Devil. 

Lady  F.     King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy  fa« 
ther. 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed. — 
Heaven,  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge! 

b9 
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Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  oflfence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Bast,     Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  so  doth  yours;   your  fault  was  not  your  folly: 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose, 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, 
A.gainst  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  aweless  lion  .could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  Til  send  his  soul  to  Hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  had'st  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies :  I  say,  'twas  not. 

[^Exetint, 


ACT    II. 

Scene  I.  —  France.     Before  the  Walls  of  Angiers. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Philip,  King  of  France,  Louis, 
Constance,  Abthub,  and  Attendants,  and  Forces  ^ 
on  the  other y  the  Archduke  of  Austbia,  and  Forces. 


B 


Louis. 

EFORE  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria.  ~ 
Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  blood. 
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Richard,  that  robb*d  the  lion  of  his  heart, 

And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 

By  this  brave  Duke  came  early  to  his  grave: 

And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity, 

At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come, 

To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 

And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John: 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arthur.      God    shall    forgive    you    Coeur-de-lion*i 
death 
The  rather  that  you  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love: 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  Duke. 

IjOU.     a   noble    boy !      Who    would    not    do    thee 
right? 

Austria,     Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, — 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main. 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes,  — 
Even  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  West 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  foUow  arms.  • 

Constance,     O,   take   his  mother's   thanks,  a   wid- 
ow's thanks. 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strengthi 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love! 
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Attst,     The    peace    of  Heaven    is   theirs   that    lift 
their  swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

King  Philip,     Well  then,   to  work.      Our   cannon 
shall  be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town :  — 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline. 
To  cuU  the  plots  of  best  advantages. 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones, 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const,     Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy. 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood. 
My  Lord  ChatiUon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

K,  Phi,     A  wonder,  lady! — lo,  upon  thy  wish. 
Our  messenger,  ChatiUon,  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee  :   ChatiUon,  speak. 

Chat,     Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltr}'  siege 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands. 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms :   the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him  tim^ 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I. 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  Mother- Queen, 
An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  : 
With  her,  her  niece,  the  Lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  King's  deceas'd. 
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And  all  th'  unsettled  humours  of  the  land: 

« 

Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens. 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

\_Drums  heard  toithin. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley,  or  to  fight;  therefore  prepare. 

K.  Phi.     How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this   expedi- 
tion! 

Au8t.     By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion: 
Let  them  be  welcome,  then;  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter   King   John,  Elinob,    Blanch,    the   Bastard, 

Pembboke,  and  Forces. 

K,  John.     Peace  be  to  France ;  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own : 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  Heaven ; 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their    proud     contempt    that    beats    his    peace    to 
Heaven. 
K.  Phi.     Peace   be  to   England;    if  that  war   re- 
turn 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace. 
England  we  love;  and,  for  that  England's  sake, 
With  burthen  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat. 
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This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
That  thou  hast  under- wrought  his  lawful  King, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffirey's  face: 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his* 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large 
Which  died  in  Gefirey,  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Gefirey  was  thy  elder  brother  bom. 
And  this  his  son:  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And  his  is  Geffrey's.     In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  King, 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 

K.  John,     From  whom  hast  thou  this  great   com- 
mission, France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles? 

K,   Phi.      From    that    supernal   Judge   that    stirs 
good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy; 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong. 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K,  John,     Alack !  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K,  Phi,     Excuse :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli,     Who  is  it  thou  dost  caU  usurper,  France? 

Const,     Let  me  make  answer :  —  thy  usurping  son. 

Eli,     Out,  insolent!  thy  bastard  shaU  be  King, 
That  thou  may'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world' 

Const,     My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband ;  and  this  boy 
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Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  GeflErey 

Than  thou  and  John  in  manners  —  being  as  like, 

As  rain  to  water,  or  Devil  to  his  dam. 

My  boy  a  bastard!     By  my  soul,  I  think 

His  father  never  was  so  true  begot: 

It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

Eli.     There's   a  good   mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Const.     There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would 
blot  thee, 

Atist,    Peace ! 

Bast,  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  Devil  art  thoui 

Bast.     One    that   will   play    the    Devil,    sir,   with 
you, 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare,  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard, 
m  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right: 
Sirrah,  look  to't :  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Blanch.     O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe! 

Bast.     It  Kes  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides'  shews  upon  an  ass.  — 
But,  ass,  m  take  that  burthen  from  your  back, 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Atut.      What  cracker   is  this  same  that  deafs   our 
ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath? 

K.    Phi.      Louis,    determine    what    we    shall     do 
straight. 

Lou.     Women   and   fools,    break   off*  your   confer* 
ence.  — 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all: 
England,  and  Ireland,   Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
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In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee. 

Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms? 

K,  John,     My    life    as    soon:     I     do    defy    thee, 
France.  — 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand; 
And  out  of  my  dear  love  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win: 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.     Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child: 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig: 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace  j 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.     His    mother    shames    him    so,  poor   boy,   he 
weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does,  or 
no  ! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames, 
Draw  those  Heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  Heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee : 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  Heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.     Thou    monstrous    slanderer    of   Heaven    and 
Earth ! 

Const.     Thou    monstrous    injurer  of    Heaven    and 
Earth ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer:  thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  r^hts. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.     This  is  thy  eldest  son's  soiii 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee : 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
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Being  but  the  second  generation 
llemoved  from  thy  sin- conceiving  womb. 

K.  John,     Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const,  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  thia  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her, 
A.nd  with  her  plagu'd;  her  sin,  his  injury; 
Her  injury  the  beadle  to  her  sin, 
A.U  punish' d  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
Ajid  all  for  her ;  a  plague  upon  her ! 

Eli,     Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A.  will  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const,    Ay,  who  doubts  that ?  a  will!  a  wicked  will; 
\  woman's  will :  a  canker' d  grandam's  will ! 

K,  Phi,     Peace,  lady !  pause,  or  be  more  temperate, 
[t  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.  — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers :  let  us  hear  them  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpet  sounds.     Enter  Citizens  upon  the  walls. 

Citizen,     Who    is    it,  that   hath  warn'd   us  to  the 

walls? 
K,  Phi,     'Tis  France,  for  England. 
K,  John,  England,  for  itself. 

You  men  of  Anglers,  and  my  loving  subjects,  — 
K,  Phi,     You    loving    men    of    Anglers,    Arthur's 
subjects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

K.  John,     For  our    advantage ;    therefore,  hear   U8 
first. — 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
(5ifore  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town, 
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Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement: 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath, 

And  ready  mounted  axe  they  to  spit  forth 

Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls: 

All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege, 

And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French 

Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates; 

And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones. 

That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about. 

By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 

For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 

But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  King, 

Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 

Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gateb, 

To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks. 

Behold,  the  French  amaz'd  vouchsafe  a  parle; 

And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire, 

To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  waUs, 

They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 

To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears : 

Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 

And  let  us  in,  your  King;  whose  labour'd  spirits, 

Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 

Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K,  Phi,     When    I   have  said,  make  answer  to   at 
both. 
Lo !  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  King  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town ; 
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Being  no  farther  enemy  to  you 

TLan  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal 

In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child  » 

Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased,  then, 

To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe 

To  him  that  owes  it,  namely,  this  young  prince; 

And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 

Save  in  aspect,  have  aU  offence  seal'd  up : 

Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 

Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  Heaven; 

And  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire, 

With  unhack'd  swords  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 

We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 

Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town, 

And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 

But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer' d  offer, 

'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd  waUs 

Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war, 

Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline. 

Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 

Then,  tell  us,  —  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 

In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it? 

Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 

And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession? 

CiU     In  brief,  we  are  the  King  of  England's  sub- 
jects: 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.     Acknowledge    then    the    King,    and    let 

me  in. 
CU,     That   can  we  not;    but   he    that   proves   the 
King, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 
K.  John.     Doth    not  the  crown  of  England   prove 
tlie  King  ? 
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And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed,  — 
Bast.  •  Bastards,  and  else. 

K,  John.     — To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 
K.  Phi.     As    many,  and    as    well-bom    bloods    as 

those,  — 
Bast.     Some  bastards,  too. 

K.  Phi,     —  Stand  in  his  face  to  contradict  his  claim. 
Cit.     Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest, 
We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  John.    Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those  souls 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  King! 

K.   Phi.     Amen,    Amen.  —  Mount,    chevaliers !    to 

arms ! 
Bast.     St.  George,  that   swinged   the   dragon,  and 
e'er  since. 
Sits  on  his  horse'  back  at  mine  hostess*  door. 
Teach  us  some  fence !     [  To  Austeia.]     Sirrah,  wew 

I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  with  your  lioness, 
I  would  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide, 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

AtLst.  Peace!  no  more. 

Bast.     O,  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar! 
K.  John.     Up   higher   to   the   plain;    where    we'13 
set  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.     Speed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Phi.      It   shall   be    so;  —  [to   Louis.]  and  at 
the  other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand.  —  God,  and  our  right ! 
\_Exeunt  on    opposite   sides^   the   English   and 
French  Kings,  with  their  Forces. 
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[Scene  II.  —  Malone.J 

Alarums  and  Excursions ;  then  enter  a  French  Her- 
ald, with,  trumpets^  to  the  gates, 

French  Herald,     You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide 
your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in, 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne  England's  King  and  yours. 

Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets, 

English  Herald,     Rejoice,   you    men    of   Anglers, 
ring  your  bells : 
King  John,  your  King  and  England's,  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood. 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest. 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France : 
Our  colours  dt  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth ; 
And  like  a  joUy  troop  of  huntsmen  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit.     Heralds,    from  off  our  towers   we   might    be- 
hold, 
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From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 

Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 

By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured: 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and   blows   have   answer'd 

blows ; 
Strength  match' d  with  strength,  and  power  conironted 

power  : 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest:  while  they  weigh  so  even, 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither;  yet  for  both. 

EnteVy  at  one  side^  King  John,  toith  his  powtsr^ 
Elinor,  Blanch,  and  the  Bastard;  at  the  other. 
King  Philip,  Louis,  Austria,  and  Forces. 

K.  John,     France,    hast   thou   yet   more   blowKl  to 
cast  away? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  t)ur  right  roam  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o*er-swell, 
With  course  disturb' d,  even  thy  confining  shores, 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  waters  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K,  Phi,     England,  thou   hast   not   sav'd   one  drop 
of  blood. 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  lost  more :  Eind  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks. 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms. 
We'll   put  thee    down,  'gainst  whom    these    arms  ^ffi 

bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss. 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.     Ha !  majesty,  how  high  thy  glory  tow'w. 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire. 
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O !  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 

The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 

And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men, 

In  undetermined  differences  of  kings.  — 

Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 

Cry,  havock.  Kings !  back  to  the  stained  field, 

You  equal  potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 

Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 

The  other's  peace  ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death ! 

K.    John,      Whose,  party    do    the    townsmen    yet 
admit? 

K,  Phu     Speak,  citizens,  for  England,  who's  your 
King? 

Cit.     The   King    of  England,  when  we   know   the 
King. 

K,  Phi.     Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up   his 
right. 

K.  John.     In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here ; 
Lord  of  our  presence.  Anglers,  and  of  you. 

Cit.     A  greater  pow'r  than  we  denies  ^  this; 
And  tiU  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates, 
King'd  of  our  fear,  until  our  fears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  King  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Bast.     By  Heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Anglers   flouf 
you.  Kings, 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  Scenes  and  Acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me :  — 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem ; 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 
By  East  and  West  let  France  and  England  mourn 
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Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths, 

Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd  down 

The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city: 

rd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 

That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths, 

And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again; 

Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point; 

Then,  in  a  moment,  Fortime  shall  cull  forth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion. 

To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day, 

And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  States? 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy? 

K.  John,     Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  oui 
heads, 
I  like  it  well.  —  France,  shall  we  knit  our  pow'rs. 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground. 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  King  of  it? 

Bast,     An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  King, 
Being  wrong' d  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls; 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground. 
Why,  then  defy  each  other,  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves  for  Heaven  or  Hell. 

K,    Phi,     Let    it   be    so.  —  Say,    where    will   you 
assault  ? 

K,  John,    We  from  the  West  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

Aust,     I  from  the  North. 

K,  Phi,  Our  thunders  from  the  South, 

R>  ill  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.    O,  prudent  discipline!    From  North  to  South, 
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Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 

[_Aside, 
m  stir  them  to  it.  —  Come,  away,  away ! 

Cit.     Hear  us,  great  Kings :  vouchsafe  a  while  tc 
stay. 
And  I  shall  shew  you  peace  and  fair-fac'd  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field. 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  Kings. 

K.  John,     Speak  on,  with  favour:  we  are  bent  to 
hear. 

Cit.     That   daughter,    there,    of   Spain,   the    Lad> 
Blanch, 
Is  niece  to  England :  —  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Louis  the  Dolphin,  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth, 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady  Blanch  i 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dolphin  every  way  complete : 
If  not  complete  of,  say  he  is  not  she  ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O  !  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one, 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be.  Kings, 
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To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match, 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 
And  give  you  entrance  ;  but,  without  this  match^ 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf. 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion,  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here's  a  stay, 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  Death 
Out  of  his  rags !     Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That    spits   forth    death    and    mountains,   rocks,   and 

seas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions, 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon-fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd :  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 
Zounds  !   I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Eli.      Son,    list    to    this    conjunction ;    make    this 
match ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough ; 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown, 
That  yond'  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
T  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,    how    they   whisper :    urge    them    while    theii 
souls 
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Are  capable  of  this  ambition, 

Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 

Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse 

Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

Cit.     Why  answer  not  the  double  Majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatened  town  ? 

K,  Phi,     Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  for* 
ward  first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  what  say  you  ? 

K,  John,    If  that  the  Dolphin  there,  thy  princely  son, 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  '  I  love,' 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions, 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K,  Phi,     What   say'st   thou,   boy  ?     Look   in   the 
lady's  face. 

Lou,     I  do,  my  lord ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye. 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son. 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest  I  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

{_Whispers  with  Blanch 

Bast,     Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye, 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow, 
And  quarter' d  in  her  heart !  —  he  doth  espy 
Himself  lovo's  traitor.     This  is  pity  now. 
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That  hang'd   and   drawn  and  quarter'd,  there   should 

be., 
In  such  a  love  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.     My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  is  mine: 
If  he  see  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any-thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Farther  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this,  —  that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you, 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your 

judge. 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K,  John,     What  say  these  young  ones  ?    What  say 
you,  my  niece  ? 

Blanch.     That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John,     Speak   then.  Prince   Dolphin :    can  you 
love  this  lady  ? 

Lou,     Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K,  John.     Then   do   I   give  Volquessen,  Tourauie, 
Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;   and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin.  — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal, 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi,     It  likes  us  well.  —  Yoimg  Princes,  close 
your  hands. 

Aust,     And  your  lips  too ;  for,  I  am  well  assur'd, 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 

K,  Phi.     Now,  citizens  of  Anglers,  ope  your  gates, 
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Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made; 

For  at  Saint  Mary's  chapel  presently 

The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd.  -. — 

Is  not  the  Lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 

I  know,  she  is  not;   for  this  match,  made  up, 

Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 

Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?     Tell  me  :  who  knows  ?' 

Lou.     She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  Highness* 
tent. 

K,  Phi.     And,  by  my  faith,   this  league   that  we 
have  made 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure.  — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow'd  lady  ?     In  her  right  we  came ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  tum'd  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John,  We  will  heal  up  all ; 

For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of.  —  Call  the  Lady  Constance : 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity.  —  I  trust  we  shall. 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will. 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so, 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us. 
To  this  unlook'd  for,  unprepared  pomp. 

[^Exeunt  into  the  town  all  but  the  Bastard.  — 
The  Citizens  retire  from  the  walls. 

Bast.      Mad    world  !    mad    kings  !    mad    composi- 
tion ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part; 
And  France,  —  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field> 
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As  God's  o^vn  soldier,  —  rounded  in  the  ear 

With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil, 

That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith. 

That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all. 

Of  kings,  of  beggars,   old  men,  young  men,  maids,  — 

Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 

But    the    word    maid,  —  cheats    the    poor    maid    of 

that; 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  commodity,-— 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 
The  world,  who  of  it  self  is  peized  well, 
Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  aU-changing  word, 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  o^vn  determin'd  aim. 
From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war 
To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity? 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo*d  me  yet : 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm; 
But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail, 
And  say,  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ; 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 
To  say,  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 
Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 
Gain,  be  my  lord ;    for  I  will  worship  thee  !     [  Exit 
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Scene  IL 

[Act  III.  So.  I.— Theobald.] 

The  Same.     The  French  King's  Tent. 

Constance,  Abthub,  and  Saxisbuby. 

Const.     Gone    to    be   married?    gone    to    swear   a 

peace  ? 
False    blood    to    false    blood  join'd!      Gone    to    be 

Mends? 
Shall  Louis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those  provinces  ? 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard : 
Be  well  advis'd;   tell  o'er  thy  tale  again: 
It  cannot  be;  thou  do'st  but  say  'tis  so. 
I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man: 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man; 
I  have  a  King's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Oppress' d  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  fuU  of  fears  5 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest. 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 
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Salisbury,     As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them 
false, 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const,     O  !  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall  and  die. — 
Louis  marry  Blanch !     O,  boy !  then  where  art  thou  ? 
France  friend  with  England !  what  becomes  of  me  ?  — 
Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight : 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal,     What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done. 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done? 

Const,     Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth.     I  do  beseech  you.  Madam,  be  content. 

Const.     If  thou,  that  bidd^st.me  be  content,   wert 
grim. 
Ugly,  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious. 
Patch' d  with  foul  moles  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great: 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.     But  Fortune,  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee: 
Sh'  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John; 
And  with  her  golden  hgmd  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
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France  is- a  bawd  to  Fortune,  and  King  John, — 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John!  — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal,  Pardon  me.  Madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  Kings. 

Const.     Thou   may'st ;    thou   shalt :    I  will   not  go 
with  thee. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  grief's  so  great, 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up.     Here  I  and  sorrows  sit: 
Here  is  my  throne ;  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

[^She  sits  on  the  ground.     Exit  Saxisbukt. 


ACT    III. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Same. 

CovBTAVCE  and  Abthxtb.  Enter,  from  the  marriage, 
King  John,  King  Philip,  Louis,  Blanch,  Elinob, 
Bastard,  Austbia,  and  Attendants. 

King  Pniur, 

5r|lIS  true,  fair  daughter ;  and  this  blessed  day, 

-L    Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist, 
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Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  eaxth  to  glittering  gold: 
The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holyday. 

Const,     A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day! 

[^Rising. 
What  hath  this  day  deserv'd?  what  hath  it  done. 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury: 
Or  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burthens  may  not  fall  this  day, 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd: 
But  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wrack; 
No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made; 
This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change! 

K.  Phi.     By    Heaven,    lady,    you    shall    have    no 
cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty? 

Const.     You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit. 
Resembling  majesty;  which,  being  touch'd  and   tri'd. 
Proves  valueless.     You  are  forsworn,  forsworn: 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours; 
The  grat)pUng  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. — 
Arm,    arm,    you     Heavens,    against     these    perjured 

Kings! 
A  widow  cries :  be  husband  to  me.  Heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace;  but,  ere  sunset. 
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Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  Kings! 
Hear  me !     O,  hear  me ! 

AusU  Lady  Constance,  peace! 

Const.     War !    war !    no   peace !    peace  is  to  me  a 
war. 
O,  Lymoges !  O,  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 
That    bloody   spoil:    thou    slave,    thou    wretch,    thou 

coward ; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety!  thou  art  perjur'd  too, 
And  sooth' St  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear* 
Upon  my  party!     Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doif  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Aust.     O,  that  a  man    should   speak   those  wordi 
to  me ! 

Bast,     And   hang    a  calf's-skin    on    those   recreant 
limbs. 

Au»U     Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Beat,     And   hang  a  calf's-skin   on   those   recreant 
limbs. 

K,  John,     We  like  not  this :  thou  dost  forget  thy- 
self. 

Enter  Pandxtlph. 

K.  Phi.     Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  Pope. 
Pandulvh,     Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  Heaven. 
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To  thee.  King  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 

I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 

And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 

Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand, 

Why  thou  against  the  Church,  our  holy  Mother, 

So  wilfully  dost  spurn,  and,  force  perforce. 

Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  Archbishop 

Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see? 

This,  in  our  'foresaid  Holy  Father's  name. 

Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John,     What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  King? 
Thou  canst  not,  Cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  Pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 
Add  thus  much  more,  —  that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions; 
But  as  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  th'  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand: 
So  tell  the  Pope;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurp' d  authority. 

K.  Phi.     Brother   of  England,    you   blaspheme   jn 
this. 

K,    John.      Though     you    and    all    the    kings    of 
Christendom 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out. 
And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 
Though  you  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish. 
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Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 

Against  the  Pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.     Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  haye, 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs' d  and  eicommunicate : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call*d, 
Canonized,  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O !  lawful  let  it  be, 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  a  while. 
Good  Father  Cardinal,  cry  thou  '  Amen ' 
To  my  keen  curses ;  for  without  my  wrong 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pand,     There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curse. 

Const.     And    for   mine    too :   when  law  can  do   nc 
right. 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here ; 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law: 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse? 

Pand,     Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic. 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli,     Look' St  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go  thy 
hand. 

Const,      Look  to   that,  devil,  lest  that   France  re« 
pent. 
And  by.  disjoining  hands  Hell  lose  a  soul. 

AiLst,     King  Philip,  listen  to  the  Cardinal. 

Ba>st,     And    hang    a    calf  a- skin    on    his    recreant 
limbs. 
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Aust.    Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs, 
Because  — 

Bast,  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.     Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  Cardinal  ? 

Const.     What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  Cardinal? 

Lou.     Bethink  you.  Father;  for  the  difference 
Is  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend: 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That's  the  curse  of  Home. 

Const.     0  Louis,  stand  fast !  the  Devil  tempts  thee 
here, 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride. 

Blanch.     The  Lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  her 
faith. 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O !  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle. 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need: 
0 !  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up , 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.     The  King  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to 
this. 

Const.     0  !  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Aust.     Do    so.    King    Philip:    hang   no    more    in 
doubt. 

Bast.     Hang  nothing  but  a  calf*s-skin,  most  sweet 
lout. 

K.  Phi.     I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Band.     What  canst  thou  say  but  will  perplex  thee 
more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  curs'd? 

K.  Phi.     Good   reverend  Father,  make  my  person 
yours, 
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And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 

This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit, 

And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 

Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 

With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows : 

The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 

Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love, 

Between  our  kingdoms  and  our  royal  selves ; 

And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before. 

No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands, 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, — 

Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  overstain'd 

With  slaughter's  pencU,  where  revenge  did  paint 

The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings : 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood. 

So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 

Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regreet? 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?  so  jest  with  Heaven, 

Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 

As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm; 

Unswear  faith  sworn;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 

Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host. 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 

Of  true  sincerity?     0,  holy  sir, 

Mv  reverend  Father,  let  it  not  be  so ! 

Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 

Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 

To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand,     All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  church ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw. 
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A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi,     I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.     So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sett'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O !  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  Heaven,  first  be  to  Heaven  performed; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church. 
What  since  thou  swor'st,  is  sworn  against  thyself^ 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss. 
Is  but  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it. 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is  to  mistake  again:  though  indirect. 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct. 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  bum'd. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion; 
By    which    thou     swear* st    against    the    thing    thou 

swear' st. 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath :  the  truth,  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear? 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  8wear« 
Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first. 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make, 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions : 
Upon  which  belter  part  our  pray'rs  come  in, 
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If  thou  vouchsafe  them;  but,  if  not,  then  know. 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee, 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 
But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Au^t,     Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

Bast.  WiU't  not  be? 

Will  not  a  calf's-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine? 

Lou,     Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married? 
What!     shall    our    feast    be    kept  with    slaughtered 

men? 
Shall  braying  trumpets  and  loud  churlish  drums, 
Clamours  of  Hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me !  —  ah,  alack !  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth!  —  even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne*er  pronounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dolphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  Heaven! 

Blanch.     Now  shall  I  see  thy  love.     What  motive 
may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife? 

Const.     That   which   upholdeth   him  that  thee  up- 
holds. 
His  honour.     O,  thine  honour,  Louis,  thine  honour! 

Lou.     I  muse,  your  Majesty  doth  seem  so  cold, 
VMien  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.     I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.     Thou   shalt  not  need.  —  England,   I   wiU 
fall  from  thee. 

Const.     O,  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty ! 

T)9 
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Eli.     O,  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy! 

K,  John.     France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 

this  hour. 
Bast.     Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton 
Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blanch.     The  sun*s  overcast  with   blood:  fiur  day, 
adieu! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal? 
I  am  with  both:  each  army  hath  a  hand. 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine; 
Grandam,  I  wiU  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive: 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lou.     Lady,  with  me;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 
Blanch.     There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my 

life  dies. 
K.    John.      Cousin,    go    draw    our  puissance    to« 
gether. —  [^Exit  Bastard. 

France,  I  am  bum'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valued  blood  of  France. 
K.  Phi.     Thy  rage    shall   burn  thee   up,  and  thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire. 
Look  to  thyself:  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.   John.     No    more    than   he    that    threats.  — To 
arms  let's  hie!  lExeunt. 
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Scene  II. 

The  Same.     Plains  near  Anglers. 

Alarums^  Excursions.      Enter   the   Bastard  vrith 

Austkia's  Head, 

Bast.     Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondroui 
hot; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky, 
And  pours  down  mischief.     Austria's  head,  lie  there. 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Abthtjb,  and  Hitbekt. 

K.  John.     Hubert,  keep   this  boy.  —  Philip,  make 
up: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescued  her; 

Her  Highness  is  in  safety:  fear  you  not; 
But  on,  my  liege;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.        [^Exeunt. 

Scene   III. 

The  Same. 

Alarums ;  Excursions ;  Retreat.  Enter  King  John, 
Elinob,  Abthtjb,  the  Bastard,  Hubebt,  and 
Lords. 

K.  John.      So   shall   it  be;    your  Grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [To  Elinob. 

So  itrongly  guarded.  —  Cousin,  look  not  sad : 

\_To  Abthcb 
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Thy  grandam  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.     0  !  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

K,    John,      \To   the   Bastard.]      Cousin,    away   for 
England :  haste  before  ; 
And  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;   set  at  liberty 
Imprisoned  angels :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon: 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.     Bell,  book,  and  candle    shall   not  drive   me 
back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  Highness.  —  Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,) 
For  your  fair  safety:  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli,     Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 

K,  John,  Coz,  farewell. 

[Exit  Bastard. 

Eli,     Come  hither,  little  kinsman;  hark,  a  word. 

[_She  takes  Akthuk  aside. 

K,  John,     Come    hither,    Hubert.     O !    my   gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much:  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love: 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  Heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hubert.     I  am  much  bounden  to  your  Majesty. 

K,  John.     Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say 
so  yet; 
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But  thou  shalt  have :  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  alow. 

Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say,  —  but  let  it  go. 

The  sun  is  in  the  Heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 

Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gauds 

To  give  me  audience.  —  If  the  midnight  bell 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night ; 

If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 

And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 

Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 

(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 

Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes. 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment,  — 

A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes,) 

Or  if  that  thou  could' st  see  me  without  eyes. 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone. 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words, 

Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 

But  ah !  I  will  not :  —  yet  I  love  thee  well ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hub.     So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  Heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

K,  John,  Do  not  I  know  thou  would' st? 

Good  Hubert !  Hubert  —  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy :  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend, 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  nv.     Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  kco|  er. 
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Huh.  And  Fll  keep  him  so, 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  Majesty. 

K.  John,     Death. 

Hub.  My  lord? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Huh.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee; 
Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee: 
Remember.  —  Madam,  fare  you  well : 
ril  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  Majesty. 

Eli.     My  blessing  go  with  thee ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin:  go. 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty.  —  On  toward  Calais,  ho! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 
The  Same.     The  French  Kmg's  Tent. 

Enter  King    Philip,    Loiris,    Pandtjlph,   and 

Attendants. 

K.  Phi.     So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scatter'd,  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 

Pand.     Courage  and  comfort !  aU  shall  yet  go  well. 

K.  Phi.     What   can   go  well,  when   we   have  run 
so  ill? 
Are  we  not  beaten?     Is  not  Anglers  lost? 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner?  divers  dear  friends  slain? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France? 

Lou.     What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified: 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
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Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example.     Who  hath  read  or  heard 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K,  Phi.     Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praise, 
So  we  coidd  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look,  who  comes  here !   a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit  against  her  will. 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const.     Lo,  now!     now   see    the    issue    of    your 
peace ! 

K.  Phi.     Patience,  good  lady ;  comfort,  gentle  Con- 
stance. 

Const.     No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
fiut  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
Death,  death.  —  O,  amiable  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness ! 
Ajrise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !     Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

K.  Phi.  O  fair  affliction,  peace ! 

Canst.     No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry.  — 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
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Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice, 
Which  scorns  a  modern  invocation. 

Pand,     Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow 

Const.     Thou  art  [hot]  holy  to  belie  me  so. 
I  am  not  mad:  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine; 
My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost! 
I  am  not  mad :  —  I  would  to  Heaven,  I  were. 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget!^ 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz*d,  Cardinal; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief* 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woesj 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son, 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
I  am  not  mad:  too  weU,  too  weU  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K,  Phi.     Bind  up  those  tresses.  —  O,  what  love   f 
note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const.     To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hain. 

Const.     Yes,    that    I    will;    and    wherefore  will    I 
do  it? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cri'd  aloud, 
"  O,  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son. 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty!" 
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But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 

Ajid  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 

Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 

And,  Father  Cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  Heaven: 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again; 

For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child. 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 

But  now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud, 

Ajid  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 

And  he  wiU  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague*s  fit. 

And  so  he*ll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  Heaven 

[  shall  not  know  him:  therefore  never,  never 

Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand,     You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const.     He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K,  Phi.     You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Const,     (Jrief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well:  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do.  — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
0  Lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world, 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure !         [^Exii, 

K,  Phi.     I  fear  some  outrage,  and  Fll  follow  her. 

lExit. 

TOL.    VI.  £ 
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Lou,      There's    nothing    in    this    world    can   make 
me  joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoU'd  the  sweet  world's  taste, 
That  it  yields  naught  but  shame  and  bitterness. 

Pand,     Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evils  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day? 

Lou.     All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pand.     If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange,  to  think  how  much  King  John  hath  lostj 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won. 
Are  not  you  griev'd  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner? 

Lou.     As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.     Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne :  and  therefore  mark* 
John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd; 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slipper}'  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  nmst  fiJl; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 
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Lou.     But   what   shall   I   gain   by  young  Arthur's 
faU? 

Pand.     You,    in    the    right   of  Lady   Blanch   your 
wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lou.     And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as^  Arthur  did. 

Pand.     How  green  you  are,  and  jfresh  in  this  old 
world ! 
John  lays  you  pltfts;  the  times  conspire  with  you, 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  bom,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal, 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it: 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  Heaven, 
Plainly  denoimcing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lou.     May  be,  he  will   not  touch   young  Arthur's 
life. 
Rut  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand.     O !    sir,  when   he    shall   hear  of  your  ap- 
proach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies ;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change. 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers*  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot: 
\jid,  O !  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you, 
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Than  1  have  nam'd. — The  Bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  Church, 
Offending  charity:  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side; 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O,  noble  Dolphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  King !     'Tis  wonderful, 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent. 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence  : 
For  England  go;  I  will  whet  on  the  King. 

Lou,     Strong   reasons   make    strange  actions.     Lei 
us  go: 
If  you  say  ay,  the  King  will  not  say  no.       [Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 

8cENE  I.  —  Canterbury.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hubebt  and  two  Attendants. 

Hubert, 

HEAT  me  these  irons  hot;  and  look  you  stand 
Within  the  arras:   when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy  which  you  shall  find  with  me 
Fast  to  the  chair.     Be  heedful:  hence,  and  watch. 
I  Attendant,     I   hope   your  warrant  will  bear  out 

the  deed. 
Huh.     Uncleanly   scruples :     fear    not    you :     look 
to't.  —  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 
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Enter  Akthue. 

Arih,     Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Httb.  Good  morrow,  little  Prince 

Arth,     As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  oe  more  prince)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Hub,     Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth,  '  Mercy  on  me  I 

Methinks  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I: 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Yoimg  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son? 
No,  indeed,  is't  not;  and  I  would  to  Heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  woidd  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub,     [^Aside,']     If  I  talk  to   him,  with   his  inno- 
cent prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead: 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  dispatch. 

Arth,     Are    you    sick,  Hubert?    you  look  pale  to- 
day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you: 
I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub,     [^Aside,']     His  words  do  take  possession   of 
my  bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.     [^Showing  a  paper. "] 

[_Asider\     How  now,  foolish  rheum! 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door? 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 
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Out  at  nine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears. —~ 
Can  you  not  read  it?  is  it  not  fair  writ? 

Arth,     Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect. 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes? 

Hub,     Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth,  And  will  you  ? 

Hub,  And  I  will. 

Arth,     Have  you  the  heart  ?    When  your  head  did 
but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  heady 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  "What  lack  you?"    and,  "Where  lies  your 

grief?" 
Or,  "What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you?** 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lien  still. 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cunning.     Do,  an  if  you  will. 
If  Heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  will  use  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  must.  —  Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
So  much  as  frown  on  you? 

Hub,  I  have  sworn  to  do  it, 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  out. 

Arth,     Ah !  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust 
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But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  him ;  —  no  tongue  but  Hu- 
bert's. 
Hub.     Come  forth.  [^Stamps. 

Enter  Attendants,  with  Cord,  Irons,  <^c. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.     O !    save  me,   Hubert,   save   me !   my  eyes 
are  out 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Hub.      Give   me   the    iron,    I   say,   and  bind   him 
here. 

Arth.      Alas !    what  need   you    be    so   boisterous- 
rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle;  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound. 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert :  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.     Go,  stand  within :  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Attend.    1  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  deed^ 

\_Exeunt  Attendants- 

Arth.     Alas!  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend; 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart.  — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Huh.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.     Is  there  no  remedy? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 
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Artk,     O  Heaven !  —  that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub,     Is   this   your  promise  ?    go   to ;    hold  your 
tongue. 

Arth,     Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes: 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert : 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  wiU,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.     O,   spare  mine  eyes! 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you. 
Lo !  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth,    No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grie^ 
(Being  create  for  comfort,)  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserv'd  extremes :   see  else  yourself ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub,     But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy, 

Arth,     And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office :   only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub,     Well,  see   to  live ;    T  will  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
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For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes: 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth,    O  !  now  you  look  like  Hubert :  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub,  Peace !   no  more.     Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead: 
rU  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports; 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure 
That  Hubert  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  Heaven  !  —  I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Huh.     Silence !  no  more.     Qo  closely  in  with  me ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  \^Exeunt 


ScEKE  n. 

The  Same.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  croumed ;  Pembboke,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords.     The  King  takes  his  State, 

K.  John,      Here    once   again   we    sit,   once   again 
crown' d. 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pembroke.     This   once  again,  but  that  your  High, 
ness  pleas'd. 
Was  once  superfluous:  you  were  crown'd  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  long'd-for  change  or  better  state. 

Sal,     Therefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double  pomp. 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

e2 
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To  tlirow  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  gai-nish. 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pem.     But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done. 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told, 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome, 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.     In  this,  the  antique  and  weU-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured ; 
A.nd,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about. 
Startles  and  frights  consideration. 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion' d  robe. 

Pem.     When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness ; 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse  — 
Us  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

Sal.     To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd, 
We  breath'd  our  counsel ;  but  it  pleas'd  your  Highnesfl 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  Highness  will. 

K.  John.     Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possess' d  you  with,  and  think  them  strong; 
And  more,  more  strong  than  lesser  is  my  fear, 
I  shall  indue  you  with:  mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform' d  that  is  not  well. 
And  well  shall  you  perceive  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 
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Pern,     Then  I  —  as    one   that   am   the   tongue   of 
these, 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts, 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies  —  heartily  request 
Th'  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument :  — 
If  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why,  then,  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ?  — 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit. 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  farther  ask, 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John,     Let  it  be  so :   I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubekt. 

To  your  direction.  —  Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

[HuBEBT  whispers  the  King 

Pem,     This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed 
He  shew'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye  :  that  close  aspect  of  his  • 

Does  shew  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done. 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal,     The  colour  of  the  King  doth  come  and  gc 
between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 
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Like  heralds  'twixt  twQ  dreadful  battles  sent : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern,     And  wlien  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John,  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand.  — 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.     Indeed,  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pern,     Indeed,   we   heard  how   near   his   death   he 
was 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here  or  hence. 

K.  John,     Why  do   you   bend   such   solemn  brows 
on  me  ? 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Sal.     It  is  apparent  foul-play;  and  'tis  shame 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it. 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  ;   and  so  farewell. 

Pern.     Stay  yet.  Lord  Salisbury;  I'll  go  with  thee, 
A.nd  find  th'  inheritance  of  this  poor  child, 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold :  bad  world  the  while. 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :   this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[^Exeunt  Lords 

K.  John.     They  bum  in  indignation.     I  repent : 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood, 
N^o  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast :   where  is  that  blood 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
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So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  witjiout  a  storm : 

Pour  down  thy  weather.  —  How  goes  all  in  France? 

Mess,     From  France  to  England.  —  Never   such  a 
power 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  leam'd  by  them, 
For  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  come  that  they  are  all  arriv*d. 

K.  John.     0,    where   hath    our   intelligence    been 
drunk? 
Where  hath  it  slept?     Where  is  my  mother's  care. 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it? 

Mess,  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust;  the  first  of  April,  di'd 
Your  noble  mother;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  Lady  Constance  in  a 'frenzy  di'd 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.     Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  Occasion! 
O !  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers.  —  What,  mother  dead? 
How  wildly,  then,  walks  my  estate  in  France!  — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here? 

Mesa.     Under  the  Dolphin. 

Enter  the  Bastard,  and  Petee  of  Pomfret. 

K,  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddj 

With  these  ill  tidings.  —  Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?     Do  not  seek  to  sfuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.     But  if  vou  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 
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£,  John,     Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  was  ainaz'd 
Under  the  tide ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

BasL     How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express : 
But  as  I  travelled  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied; 
Possess' d  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams. 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear: 
And  here's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret;  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes. 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
Your  Highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K,  John,     Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst  thou 
so? 

Peter,     Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John,     Hubert,  away  with  him :  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee.  —  O  my  gentle  cousin! 

\_Exit  Hubert,  toith  Peteb 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd? 

Bast,     The    French,    my  lord;    men's   mouths    are 
fuU  of  it : 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury, 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire. 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K,  John,  Qentle  kinsman,  go. 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies. 
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I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again: 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.     Nay,  but  make  haste;    the  better  foot 
before.  — 
0 !  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies, 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion ; 
Be  Mercury;  set  feathers  to  thy  heels, 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.     The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

l^Eooit, 

K.  John.     Spoke    like    a  sprightful,  noble   gentle- 
man.— 
Go  after  him;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers  ; 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.     [^Exit, 

K.  John.     My  mother  dead! 

Enter  Hubeet. 

Huh.     My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were  seen  to- 
night: 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wonderous  motion. 

K.  John.     Five  moons? 

Huh.  Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist, 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
[  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
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The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent. 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John,     Why  seek'st   thou   to   possess  me   with 
these  fears  ? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death? 
Thy    hand    hath    murder'd    him:    1    had    a    mighty 

cause 
To  wish   him    dead ;    but   thou    hadst    none    to    kill 
him. 
Huh,     No   had,  my  lord!    why,  did   you   not  pro- 
voke me  ? 
K.  John,     It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

Huh.     Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 
K.  John,     O,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  Heaven 
and  Earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation ! 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Makes  ill  deeds  done !     Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shsme, 
This  murther  had  not  come  into  my  mind; 
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But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhon-'d  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 
Hub,     My  lord, — 
K.  John.     Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made 

a  pause. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed. 
Or  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 
Deep  shame   had    struck   me  dumb,  made   me  break 

off. 
And   those   thy   fears    might   have   wrought   fears  in 

me: 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  ^vith  sin; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me;  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers: 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath. 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 
Hub.     Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies : 
m  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive :  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  bloodL 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter' d  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murtherous  thought, 

TOL.    VI.  F 
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And  you  have  slander'd  Nature  in  my  form; 

Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 

Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John,     Doth  Arthur   live  ?     O !    haste   thee   to 
the  peers: 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage. 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;   for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,   answer  not;   but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste! 
I  conjure  thee  but  slowly;    run  more  fast.     [JEsemit. 


Scene  UI. 
The  Same.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Abthtjb,  on  the  Walh. 

Arth.     The    wall    is    high;    and   yet   will   I   leap 
down.  — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not!  — 
There's  few  or  none  do  know  me;   if  they  did. 
This  ship-boy*s  semblance  hath  disguisM  me  quite. 
I  am  afraid;    and  yet  Fll  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away; 
As   good  to   die   and  go,  as   die   and  stay. 

[Leaps  down. 
O  me!   my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones! 

IDies, 
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Enter  Pembboke,  Salisbitkt,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.     Lords,  I  will  meet   him   at   Saint   Edmund*8 
Bury: 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.     Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  Cardinal  ? 

Sal.     The  Count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France; 
Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dolphin's  love 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Bigot.     To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

Sal.     Or,  rather,  then  set  forward :    for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.      Once    more   to-day   well   met,    distemper'd 
lords. 
The  King  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Sal.     The  King  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us: 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e'er  it  walks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  so:  we  know  the  worst. 

Bast.     Whate'er   you   think,  good  words,  I   think, 
were  best. 

Sal.     Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now. 

Bast,     But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore  'twere  reason  you  had  manners  now. 

Pern,     Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bast,     'Tis  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else, 

Sal.     This  is  the  prison.     What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

\_Seeing  Arthur. 

Pern.     O  death !  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
beauty. 
The  Earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 
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SaL     Murther,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done. 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.     Or  when  he  doomed  this  beauty  to  a  grave. 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave.  * 

SaL     Sir   Richai-d,    what    think   you?      Have   you 
beheld, 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard?  or  could  you  think? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  object, 
Form  such  another?     This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 
Of  murther' s  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
TJie  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke, 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Pern.     All  murthers  past  do  stand  excu8*d  in  this  i 
And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shan  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times ; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast,     It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.     If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand?  — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand; 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  King: 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow. 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
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Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  head, 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

'<      Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words. 
Btg,  J  • 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.     Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you. 
Arthur  doth  live:  the  King  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal,     Oj   he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death.— 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain !  get  thee  gone. 

Hub.     I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.  Must  I  rob  the  law? 

\_Dr awing  his  sword. 

Bast.     Your  sword  is  bright,  sir:  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.     Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murtherer's  skin. 

Hub.     Stand  back,  Lord  Salisbury;    stand  back,   I 
say: 
By  Heaven,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.     Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman  t 

Hub.     Not  for  my  life ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal.     Thou  art  a  murtherer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so: 

Yet,  I  am  none.     Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false, 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pern.     Cut  him  to  pieces. 

BaAt.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.     Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 

Bast.     Thou  wert  better  gall  the  Devil,  Salisbury: 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  th]^  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
m  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime. 
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Or  I'll  80  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 

That  you  shall  think  the  Devil  is  come  from  HeU. 

Big.     What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge  ? 
Second  a  villain  and  a  murtherer? 

Huh,     Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big,  Who  kill'd  this  prince? 

Hub,     'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well: 
I  honoured  him,  I  lov'd  him;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.     Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house. 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.     Away  toward  Bury:  to  the  Dolphin  there! 

Pern,     There,  tell  the  King,  he  may  inquire  us  out. 

\_Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast,     Here's  a  good  world!  —  Knew  you   of  this 
fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Huh.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast,     Ha!  Fll  tell  thee  what; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black  —  nay,  nothing  is  so  black ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  Prince  Lucifer: 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  Hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Huh.     Upon  my  soul,  — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
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Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  nish  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on:  or  would* st  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Huh.     If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath, 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  Hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me! 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  armg.— • 

I  am  amaz'd,  methinks ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world.—- 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  Heaven;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud  swelling  state. 
Now  for  the  bare-pick' d  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace: 
Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home 
Meet  in  one  line;  and  vast  confusion  waits. 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast. 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest.  —  Bear  away  that  child. 
And  foUow  me  with  speed:  Til  to  the  King. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  Heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[Exeuni 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  —  Canterbury.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulph  with  the    crown^  and 

Attendants. 

King  John, 

THUS  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pand.  Take  again 

[^Giving  John  the   crown. 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  Pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K.  John.     Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  meet  the 
French ; 
And  from  his  Holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  coimties  do  revolt. 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience. 
Swearing  allegiance  and  the  love  of  soul 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mis  temper' d  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified: 
Then  pause  not;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick. 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pand.     It  was  my  breath   that  blew  this  tempest 
up, 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  Pope; 
But  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite. 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blust'ring  land. 
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On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well. 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  Pope, 

00  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms.      [_Exit. 
K,  John,      Is   this   Ascension-day  ?      Did   not   the 

prophet 
Say  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?     Even  so  I  have. 

1  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint; 
But,  Heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.     All  Kent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there  holdii 
out 
But  Dover  castle:  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dolphin  and  his  powers. 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy; 
And  wUd  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The.  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John,     Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast,     They  found  him   dead,  and    cast   into   the 
streets ; 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn*d  hand  was  robVd  and  ta'en  away. 

K»  John.     That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 

Bast.     So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew, 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror :   so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
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Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Away!   and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field: 

Shew  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 

What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 

O,  let  it  not  be  said.  —  Forage,  and  run 

To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors, 

And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K»  John.     The  legate  of  the  Pope  hath  been  with 
me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him; 
And  he  hath  promis*d  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dolphin. 

Bast,  Oj  inglorious  league ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  offers,  and  make  compromisey 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  ?     Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker' d  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idlely  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ?     Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms  r 
Perchance  the  Cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.     Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 
time. 

Bast.      Away,   then,   with    good    courage!    yet,   1 
know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe. 

^Exeunt 
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Scene  II. 

A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmund"  s  Bury. 

Enter,  in  arms^  Louis,   Salisbitry,   Melun,   Pbm« 
BROKE,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lou.     My  Lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance.       * 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

SaL     Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dolphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unurged  faith 
To  your  proceedings;  yet,  believe  me,  Prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn' d  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  many.     O,  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker!     O,  and  there, 
Where  honourable  rescue  and  defence 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury! 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right. 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 
And  is't  not  pity,  O,  my  grieved  friends! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle. 
Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger-march 
Upon  her  j^entle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
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Fler  enemies'  ranks  (I  must  withdraw,  and  weep 

Upon  the  thought  of  this  enforced  cause) 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here? 

What,  here  ?  —  O  nation,  that  thou  could'st  remove ! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about. 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself, 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore. 

Where  th?se  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 

And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly! 

Lou.     A  noble  temper  dost  thou  shew  in  this; 
And  great  aflfections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  [thou]  fought 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops, 
This  show'r,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm: 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  never  saw  the  giant-world  enrag'd. 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity 
As  Louis  himself :  —  so,  nobles,  shall  you  all,         • 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine.  — 
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And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake: 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heaven,   ^ 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. 

Enter  Pandxtlph,  attended, 

Patid.  Hail,  noble  Prince  of  France. 

The  next  is  this :  —  King  John  hath  reconfiVd 
Himself  to  Rome ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  Holy  Church, 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome : 
Therefore,  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war. 
That,  like  a  lion  fostered  up  at  hand, 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  farther  harmful  than  in  shew. 

Lou.    Your  Grace  shall  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  back  : 
I  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  serving-man  and  instrument 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land. 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart; 
And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?     What  is  that  peace  to  me ' 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And  now  it  is  half-conquer'd,  must  I  back. 
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Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  liome  ? 

Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?    What  pemiy  hath  Home  bame* 

What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 

To  underpiop  this  action  ?  is't  not  I 

That  undergo  this  charge?  who  else  but  I, 

And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 

Sweat  in  this  busmess  and  maintain  this  war  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 

Vive  le  Roy  !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 

To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown. 

And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set? 

No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Band,     You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work 
Lou,     Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war. 
And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[Trumpet  sounds 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.     According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world. 
Let  me  have  audience :  I  am  sent  to  speak.  — 
My  holy  Lord  of  Milan,  from  the  King 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.     The  Dolphin  is  too  wilful-opposite, 
And  wiU  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties : 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast,     By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd. 
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The     youth     says     well.  —  Now,    hear     our    English 

King; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared;  and  reason,  too,  he  should: 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
Tliis  harness'd  masque  and  unadvised  revel. 
This  unhair'd  sauciness  and  boyish  troops. 
The  King  doth  smile  at;  and  is  well  prepaiid 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That    hand    which    had    the    strength,   even   at  youf 

door. 
To  cudgel  you  and  make  you  take  the  hatch, 
To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells. 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks. 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunkny 
To  hug  with  swine,  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons,  and  to  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman, — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 
No :  know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. — 
And  you  dogenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  our  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame : 
For  your  own  ladies  and  pale-visag'd  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  chang'd. 
Their  needl's  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

hou.     There    end  thy  brave,  and    turn  thy  face   in 

peace: 
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We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us.     Fare  thee  well: 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.     No,  I  will  speak. 

Lou.  We  will  attend  to  neither.— 

Strike  up  the  drums!  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest  and  our  being  here. 

Bast,     Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry 
out; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  eai. 
And  mock  the  deep  mouth' d  thunder:  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French, 

Lou.     Strike    up   our   drums    to   find   this    danger 
out. 

Bast.     And   thou    shalt   find   it.    Dolphin,    do   not 
doubt.  [Exeunt 

Scene  III. 
The  Same.     A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  John  and  Htjbbbt. 

K.  John.     How   goes   the    day  with   us  ?     O !  tell 

me,  Hubert. 
Huh.     Badly,  I  fear.     How  fares  your  Majesty? 
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K.  John.     THis   fever,   that   hath   troubled  me   so 
long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me :  O,  my  heart  is  sick ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,     My   lord,    your   valiant   kinsman,  Faulcon- 
bridge. 
Desires  your  Majesty  to  leave  the  field, 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 

K.    John.      Tell   him,    toward    Swinstead,    to    the 
Abbey  there. 

Mess.     Be  of  good  comfort;  for  the  great  supply 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dolphin  here. 
Are  wrack'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  Sands: 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now. 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.     Ah  me !  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me  up, 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Bet  on  toward  Swinstead;  to  my  litter  straight: 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  1  am  faint.      {^Exeunt. 


Scene   IV. 
The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Saxisbitbt,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  others. 

SaL     I    did    not    think    the   King    so    stor'd  with 

friends. 
Pern.     Up  once  again;  put  spirit  in  the  French: 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sal.     That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pern.      They   say   King   John    sore    sick   hath  left 
the  field. 

VOL.  TI.  O 
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Enter  Meltjn  wounded,  and  led   by  Soldiers. 

Melun.     Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

Sal,     When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pern.     It  is  the  Count  Melun. 

SaJ,  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.     Fly,    noble    English;    you    are    bought    and 
sold: 
Untread  the  rude  way  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  King  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet; 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take, 
By  cutting  off  your  heads.     Thus  hath  he  sworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me,* 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's  Bury; 
Even  on  that  altar  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal,     May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel,     Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  yiem 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive. 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence* by  truth? 
I  say  again,  if  Louis  do  win  the  day, 
He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  East: 
But  even  this  night,  —  whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, — 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire^ 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery, 
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Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Louis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  King; 
The  love  of  him,  —  and  this  respect  besides, 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal,     We  do  believe  thee;  and  beshrew  my  sou' 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience, 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John. — 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence. 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye.  —  Away,  my  friends  !     New  flight, 
^d  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

[^Exeunt,  leading  off  Melun, 


Scene   V. 
The  Same.     The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Louis  and  his  Train, 

Lorn,     The  sun  of  heaven,  me  thought,  was  loth  to 
set. 
But  stayM,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
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Wlien  English  measured  backward  their  Ctv^n  groimd« 

In  faint  retire.     O !  bravely  came  we  off, 

When  with  a  voUey  of  our  needless  shot, 

After  such  bloody  toil  we  bid  good  night. 

And  wound  our  tattering  colours  clearly  up. 

Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,     Where  is  my  Prince,  the  Dolphin? 

Lou,  Here.  —  What  news? 

Mess,     The  Count  Melun  is  slain:  the  English  lords. 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  off; 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long. 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  Sands. 

Lou,     Ah,  foul  shrewd  news !  —  Beshrew  thy  very 
heart! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me.  —  Who  was  he  that  said 
King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers? 

Mess.     Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lou,     Well ;  keep  good  quarter   and  good  care  to- 
night : 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.         [^Exeunt 


Scene  VI. 

An  open  Place  in  the   Neighbourhood  of   Swinstead- 

Abbey. 

Enter y  severally,  the  Bastard  and  Hubebt. 

Huh,     Who's  there?  speak,  ho!  speak  quickly,   oi 
I  shoot. 
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Bust.     A  friend.  —  What  art  thou? 

Hub,  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.     Whither  dost  thou  go? 

Hub.     What's  that  to  thee  ?    Why  may  not  I  de- 
mand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.     Huhert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought: 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well. 
Who  art  thou? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt:  and,  if  thou  please, 

Thou  may*st  befriend  me  so  much  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.      Unkind    remembrance !     thou     and    eyeless 
night 
Have  done  me  shame:  —  brave  soldier,  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bast,     Come,  come;  sans  compliment:   what  news 
abroad  ? 

Hub.     Why,   here  walk   I,  in  the   black   brow   of 
night. 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub,     O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  nigjit, — 
Black,  fearftd,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.     Shew  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news: 
I  am  no  woman;  FU  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub.     The  King,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk: 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
ITie  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast.     How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 
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Huh.     A  monk,  I  tell  you;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  King 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bast,     Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  Majesty  ? 

Hub.     Why,    know    you    not?    the    lords    are    all 
come  back. 
And  brought  Prince  Henry  in  their  company; 
At  whose  request  the  King  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  Majesty. 

BaM.     Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  Heaven, 
And  lempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power! 
rU  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide; 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them: 
Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before :  conduct  me  to  the  King ; 
I  doubt  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.         [£xetifil. 


Scene   VII. 
The  Orchard  of  Swinstead-Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Prince  Henry.     It  is  too  late :    the  life  of  all  hici 
^    blood 
Is  touch' d  corruptibly ;  and  his  poor  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.     His    Highness   yet   doth    speak,   and  hcddf 
belief, 
That  being  brought-  into  the  open  air, 
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It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 

Of  that  fell  posion  which  assaileth  him. 

P.  Hen.     Let   him   be    brought    into    the    orchard 
here.  — 
Doth  he  still  rage?  \_Exit  Bigot 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him:  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.     O,  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  insensible ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies, 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound  themselves.     'Tis  strange  that  Death  should 

sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death. 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.     Be    of   good    comfort,    Prince ;    for   you    are 
born 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest. 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Enter  Bioot  xmth   Attendants,  carrying  King   John 

in  a    chair. 

K.  John.     Ay,    marry,  now  my    soul   hath    elbow- 
room; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust: 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 
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P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  Majesty? 

K»  John.     Poison' d, —  ill-fare; — dead,  forsook,  cast 
off: 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  Winter  come, 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw; 
Nor  lot  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  com*se 
Tlirough  my  burn'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  North 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.  —  I  do  not  ask  you  muck : 
I  beg  cold  comfort;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.      O  that   there  were   some  virtue   in  my 
tears, 
That  might  relieve  you ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot  — ■ 

Within  me  is  a  hell;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  Qy  in'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.     O !  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  Majest}'. 

K.  John.      0    cousin,    thou    art  come  to   set  mine 
eye. 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair: 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered, 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod. 
And  mDdule  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.     The  Dolphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where  Heaven  he  knows  how  we  shall  answer  him; 
For  in  a  night  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
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Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 

Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.     [TAc  King  dies, 

Sol.     You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege !  my  lord !  —  But  now  a  King,  now  thus 

P.  Hen»     Even    so    must    I  run    on,  and    even  so 
stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  fhis  was  now  a  King,  and  now  is  clay? 

Bast.     Art  thou  gone  so?     I  do  but  stay  behind 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge. 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  Heaven, 
As  it  on  Earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still.  — 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where   be   your   powers  ?     Shew   now    your   mended 

faiths. 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  .  "^struction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  tne  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought: 
The  Dolphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal,     It   seems   you  know  not,   then,   so   much  bm 
we. 
The  Cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dolphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
Am  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.     He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.     Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  Cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords, 

g9 
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If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bust.     Let  it  be  so.  —  And  you,  my  noble  Prince, 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spared. 
Shall  wait  upon  yoiir  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.     At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interred; 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on       • 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land: 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services, 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.     And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.     I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  [yon] 
thanks, 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears. 

Bast.     0 !  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs.— 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  {^EaemU 
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ACT   FIRST. 


SCENB    I. 


p.  17.  "Now  say,  ChatiUon** :  —  This  proper  name  has  iti 
French  pronunciation,  as  is  shown  by  the  phonographia 
spelling  of  the  folio  —  Chatillion,  here  and  elsewhere. 

"  "  The  borrotced  nlajesty  ** :  —  So  the  original,  here  and 
in  the  next  line ;  but  all  modem  editions  hitherto  "reg- 
ulate" the  verse  by  reading  **  borrow* d^"  and  so  destroy 
the  pleasing  variety  of  rhythm,  and  lose  a  dignity  of  ex- 
pression well  suited  to  the  speech. 

p.  18.  •*  The  thvnder  of  my  cannon  " ;  —  An  anachronism  of 
about  two  hundred  years,  which  Shakespeare  made  with 
entire  indifference  to  any  other  consideration  than  the 
impression  he  wished  to  produce  upon  his  audience. 

p.  19.       " knighted  in  the  field  "  .•  —  This    distinction    is 

awarded  to  the  father  in  the  old  Ki7ig  John,  Knighthood 
was  conferred  on  the  field  either  before  a  battle,  by  way 
of  stimulus,  or  after,  as  a  reward.  Though  the  less  cer- 
emonious, it  was  the  more  honorable  mode  of  receiving 
that  distinction. 

p.  20.  "But  whe'r** :  —  A  contraction  of  'whether*  quite 
common  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  which  occurs  in  this 
play  more  than  once,  and  in  others. 

"  " CcBur-de-lion's  face  "  ;  —  This  name  being  always 

spelled  Cordelion  in  the  original,  and  generally  so  in  books 
of  the  same  period,  we  see  that  it  was  pronounced  like 
one  English  word. 

"With  that  half-face**:— The  folio  has  "With  half 
that  facCf**  which  the  context  shows  so  plainly  to  be  an 
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accidental  ti*ansposition,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  wondei 
that  it  was  left  for  Theobald  to  restore  the  true  reading, 
which  also  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  A 
half-face  was,  of  course,  a  profile. 

p.  21  •*  Shall,  then,  my  father's  wiU  he  of  no  force  " ;  —  Mr. 
Verplanck  drew  attention  to  these  facts,  which  have  a 
bearing  on  this  passage  :  —  lands  were  not  devisable  ii» 
England  under  the  Normans  as  they  had  been  under  the 
Saxons  —  a  state  of  things  which  continued  imtil  the 
32d  year  of  Henry  YHI. ;  and  after  King  John  had 
granted  Magjia  Oliarta  he  could  not  have  decided  this 
dispute  in  person,  as  by  that  instrument  the  Aida  Regis, 
or  King's  Court,  which  followed  the  person  of  the  sov- 
ereign, was  abolished,  and  a  stationary  court,  at  West- 
minster Hall,  with  a  bench  of  judges,  established  in 
place  of  it. 

p.  22.  **  *  Look,  where  three-farthings  goes'":  —  Elizabeth 
coined  three  farthing  pieces — very  thin  of  course  —  and 
with  the  half-face,  behind  the  ear  or  neck  of  which  was  a 
rose  —  the  inscription  being  **  E,  D.  G.     Rosa  sine  Spina." 

'f  "/woidd  not  be  Sir  Nob"  .'  —  The  original  has«J< 
would  not,"  by  an  obvious  ibisprint,  corrected  in  the 
second  folio.     "  Sir  Nob "  is  *  short'  for  *  Sir  Robert.' 


//         *t 


II 


—  but  [a]  me  more  great " :  —  The  original  has,  by 
an  obvious  misprint,  **  but  rise"  &c. 

p.  23.       " good  fortune  come  to  thee  "  :  —  An  allusion  to 

the  old  proverb,  **  bastards  are  bom  lucky." 

"  *«  But  many  a  many  foot"  :  —  So  the  original,  foUowinff 

an    old  English    form    of   speech.      Hanmer  repeated 
«*  many  a." 

"  Good  den  " :  —  A  corruption  of  *  good  e'en.' 

♦♦'Tis  too  respective"  &c. :  —  Here  "respective"  la 
used  for  *  respectful,'  ♦  considerate ' ;  ♦  conversion '  being 
equivalent  to  «  change  of  condition  * ;  and  by  a  mental 
process  which  the  most  unlearned  and  uncritical  of  the 
competent  readers  of  Shakespeare  never  fiiil  to  pass 
through  almost,  if  not  quite,  unconsciously,  we  at  once 
refer  the  *  it'  in  "'Tis,"  not  to  forgetting,  but  remem- 
bering, men's  names ;  which,  the  satirical  Bastard  says,  is 
altogether  too  considerate  and  sociable  for  one  just  raised 
a  degree  in  rank. 

"  He  and  his  tooth-pick  "  ;  —  The  travelled  man  picked 
his  teeth :  the  home-bred  sucked  his.  See  Notes  on  AW% 
Well,  &c..  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  p.  115. 

** like  an  ah^ey-hook" :  —  i.  e.,  an  A  B  C  book. 
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to  which  the  text  has  been  changed.     But  the  book  was 


and: 

p.  24.  ••That  doth  not  smack^**  &c. :  —  The  original  has 
••  amocik  "  in  this  line,  though  •♦  smack  "  in  the  next ;  and 
yet  the  obvious  misprint  was  left  for  Theobald  to  correct. 

"  •♦  Colbrand    the    giant  '* :  —  Colbrand    was    a    Danish 

giant  who  was  killed  by  Guy  of  Warwick. 

p.  26.  **  Philip?  —  sparrow":  —  The  sparrow,  from  its  note, 
phipt  phipy  was  called  *  Philip,*  Instances  are  rnunber- 
less  in  our  old  literature. 

"  «<  Could  [he]  get  me  ** :  — The  original  reads  **  could  get 

me,"  with  an  obvious  omission,  which  Pope  supplied 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  "Could  not  get  me." 
But  as  there  is  no  more  authority  for  the  one  than  for  the 
other  word,  *'he,'*  having  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years'  possession,  and  being  the  better  word,  should  re- 
main in  the  text. 

"  ••  BaailiscO'like  ** : — Theobald  pointed  out  that  in  an  old 

play,  SoUman  and  Perseda^  published  in  1599,  which  he 
says  is  **  execrably  bad,"  a  cowardly  braggart  named  Bas' 
iliseo  pretends  to  be  a  knight,  and  being  called  upon  to 
take  an  oath  as  **  the  aforesaid  Basilisco,"  he  exclaims, 
♦*  I  the  aforesaid  Basilisco,  knight,  good  fellow,  knight," 
to  which  the  reply  is,  "knave,  good  fellow,  knave, 
knave." 

p.  26.  ••  Thou  art  the  issue  "  :  —  The  original  has  ♦«  That  art," 
&c.,  by  a  misprint  (y"  being  mistaken  for  yt)  —  corrected 
by  Rowe,  and  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  merit  remark,  had 
not  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Knight  adopted  the  forlorn  ex- 
pedient of  making  this  line  and  the  preceding  one  an 
address  t<^  the  Bastard,  thus  :  — 

•*  Heaven !  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge 
ITiat  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence." 

Mr.  Stanton  ingeniously  proposes  to  read,  *♦  lay  not  my 
transgression  to  thy  charge,"  &c.  But  the  whole  con- 
text goes  to  show  that  Lady  Faulconhridge  is  solicitouf 
only  on  her  own  accoimt. 
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ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

p.  26.  In  the  original,  by  an  accidental  transposition  of  the 
headings,  this  is  **  Sccena  Secunda**  of  Act  I.,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  scene  beginning  with  Cotistance's  speech, 
**  Gone  to  be  married,"  Act.  III.  Sc.  1,  which  is  headed 
♦*  Acttis  Secundus : "  —  the  entrance  of  the  Toyal  parties 
from  the  marriage  being  headed  "  Aottia  TertiuSt  Scena 
Prima.*'  The  present  arrangement,  which  was  left  for 
Theobald  to  make,  is  obviously  correct,  as  between  the 
last  scene  and  the  present,  Ki7ig  John^  the  Bastardy  Queen 
Elinor  and  the  others  go  to  France,  and  an  entirely  new 
dramatic  interest  supervenes. 

p.  27.       ** came  early  to  his  grave  *' :  —  The  historical  and 

chronological  error  of  this  statement,  which  is  taken  from 
the  old  King  John^  was  pointed  out  by  Steevens.  Rich- 
ard was  fatally  woimded  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz  some 
years  after  he  had  been  ransomed  from  the  prison  of  Leo- 
pold of  Austria,  who  himself  was  killed  before  John 
came  to  the  throne. 

"  ♦♦ full  of  unstahied  love  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  oi 

1632  has  unstrained  love;  which,  if  *\mstained'  did  not 
mean  pure,  and  was  \\'ithout  any  other  appropriate  mean- 
ing, might  be  received  into  the  text. 

p.  28.       ** so  indirectly  shed  "  :  — i.  e.,  so  from  the  pur- 
pose,  so  extravagantly,   and  therefore  wantonly.      Mr. 
Collier's  folio   of  1632   has   "so   indiscreetly  fiieA^ 
somewhat  plausible  emendation. 

"  '«  With  them  a  bastard** :  —  This  line,  except  the  first 

word,  is  from  the  old  King  John, 

p.  30.  «'And  his  is  Geffrey's":  —  The  original  has  "And 
this  is  Geffrey's ;  "  and  although  it  passes  the  power  of 
human  understanding  to  comprehend  what  would  by  that 
reading  be  spoken  of  as  Geffrey's,  it  has  been  hitherto  re- 
tained. Mason  corrected  the  almost  obvious  typograph- 
ical error,  one  easily  made  at  any  time,  and  still  more 
probable  here  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  "And 
this  "  immediately  above. 

"         "In  any  breast**:  —  The  folio  misprints,    "In  any 
beast,** 

p.  31.  "  His  father  never  was  so  true  begot** :  —  This  is  an  al- 
lusion to  Elinor's  infidelity  to  her  first  husband,  Louig 
Vn.  of  France,  for  which  she  was  divorced. 
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p.  81t  **  O,  well  did  he  become  that  li<m*s  robe"  &c. :  —  This 
decking  of  Austria  with  a  lion's  skin  is  from  the  old  play, 
in  which  Lymoges  wears  it  as  the  spoil  or  trophy  of  his 
supposed  triiunph  over  Richard,  In  the  old  play,  too, 
Blanch  says :  — 

"Ah  joy  betide  his  soide  to  whom  that  spoyl  belong'd : 
Ah  Richard,  how  thy  glorj  here  is  wrong'd/' 

"  "As  great  Alcides*  shews y**  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  as  Alcides* 
JHercnles]  lion's  skin  looks  on  an  ass.  The  original  has 
Dy  a  misprint  of  the  ear,  "as  great  Alcides  shooes;**  a 
reading  which  has  been  preserved  in  all  editions  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years  back.  But,  in  the  name  of  St.  Crispin, 
what  were  the  shoes  of  Hercules  doing  upon  the  back  of 
an  ass !  Theobald  saw  the  trouble,  and  made  the  plainly 
reqidred  correction,  remarking  upon  the  double  allusion, 
(oUierwise  entirely  lost,)  to  the  fable  of  the  ass  in  the 
Uon's  skin,  and  to  the  likeness  of  Coeur  de  Lion  to  Her- 
cules; Atistria  being,  of  course,  the  ass.  Malone 
strangely  retained  the  old  reading  on  the  groimd  that  the 
shoes  were  to  be  "  on  the  hoofs  "  of  the  ass  ;  forgetting 
that  the  verb  "lies"  in  the  preceding  line  answers  for 
the  whole  sentence.  Steevens  just  as  futilely  attempted 
to  sustain  this  reading  by  sho\Ning  that  the  shoes  of  Her- 
cules are  often  similarly  mentioned  in  old  comedies.  He 
quotes  six  instances  ;  but  in  every  one  of  them  the  allu- 
sion is  to  the  unfitness  of  Hercules'  shoe  to  a  smaller  foot. 
He  might  as  well  have  quoted  passages  in  which  the 
demigod's  club  was  mentioned.  See  the  remarks  upon 
this  style  of  illustration  in  the  Notes  on  "  Hyems'  thin 
and  icy  crown,"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dreamt  Act  H. 
Sc.  1,  p.  105. 

"  " LouiSf  determine"  &c. :  —  The  prefix  to  this  line  in 

the  original  is  merely  "  King,"  in  Roman  letter,  which 
seems  quite  surely  due  to  accident  either  in  copying  or 
printing;  especially  as  Philip's  speeches  have  the  pre- 
fix "  King  "  only  three  times  before  in  this  Scene  ;  but  it 
has  led  some  editors  to  give  the  line  to  Austriay  either 
with  or  without  "  King  "  as  the  first  word  of  it. 

'  "  AnjoUf  Touraine"  &c. :  —  The  folio  by  an  obvious 

misprint  has  *^  Angiers^  Touraine"  &c. 

p.  82.       " go  to  it  grandam"  :  —  As  to  "it"  in  this  and 

the  succeeding  line,  see  the  Note  on  "its  folly,  its  ten- 
derness," &c..  Winter's  Tale,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  385. 

"         " whe'r  she  does  "  :  —  i.  e.,  as  before,  whether  she 

does. 

'         "  This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son  "  :  —  The  passage  has  » 
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very  plain  meaning,  the  verse  is  not  singular  in  its  irreg- 
ularity, and  therefore  the  original  text  must  stand ;  but 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  in  reading  as  follows,  makes 
a  more  than  plausible  suggestion :  — 

**  The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights, 
Of  this  oppressed  boy,  thy  eld'st  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee/* 

p.  33.  <*And  with  her  plagu*d** :  —  The  original  has  "And 
with  her  plague ;  *'  and  in  that  condition  the  passage  ia 
quite  incomprehensible,  in  spite  of  two  pages  and  a  half 
of  not  very  valuable  comment  in  the  Varionmi.  With 
this  simple  correction  of  an  easy  misprint,  which  was 
suggested  by  jMt.  Roderick,  the  passage  is  as  plain  as  any 
other  in  these  plays.  The  allusion  to  the  denunciation 
of  vengeance  upon  children  for  the  sins  of  their  parents, 
in  the  second  commandment  of  the  Mosaic  table,  ia 
obvious. 

"  *»-4  woman's  vidll,"  &c. :  —  In  the  old  King  John,  we 

have  this  passage  almost  word  for  word :  — 
**  Q.  Elinor,     For  proofe  whereof,  I  can  inferre  a  will 

That  barres  the  way  he  urgeth  by  discent. 
Constance,     A  will  indeed,  a  crabbed  woman's  will,  &c." 

"  ** to  cry  aim  "  ;  —  To  encourage.     See  "  All  my 

neighbours  shall  cry  aim,"  M,  W,  W,    Act  HI.  Sc.  2. 

"  •*  Enter  Citizens,**  &c. :  —  The   old  stage  direction  is 

**  Enter  a  citizen,**  &c. 

p.  34.  **  Confront  your  city's  eyes  "  :  —  The  old  copies,  by  an 
obvious  misprint,  which  Rowe  corrected,  have  **  comfort 
your  city's  eyes." 

"  «* whose   protection**: — Here   "protection"   has 

its  full,  original  complement  of  four  syllables. 

p.  35.  **  To  him  that  owes  it "  :  —  This  and  the  preceding  line 
afford  marked  instances  of  the  use  of  "  owe  "  in  the  two 
senses  which  it  had  in  Shakespeare's  time;  for  one  of 
which,  the  latter,  we  now  use  *  own.' 

^'  *♦  'Tis  not  the  roundure,**  &c. :  —  This  word  is  spelled 
rounder  in  the  folio,  which  spelling  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Verplanck  have  retained  as  *«  the  genuine  English  of  the 
original."  But  it  is  a  mere  phonographic  representa- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  words  ending  in  ure  were 
commonly  pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  day.  See  the 
Note  on  "an  inland  man,"  As  You  Like  It,  Act  III. 
Sc.  2,  p.  375. 

p.  87  [Scevie  II,  —  Malone,]  —  Here  Malone  began  a  second 
Scene ;  and  his  arrangement  has  been  followed  by  aU 
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subsequent  editors,  except  Mr.  Dyce.  Tlie  change,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  imnecessary  and  unwarranted,  but  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  actual  fact,  and  no  less  mth  dra- 
matic truth.  The  kings  leave  the  gate  only  for  a  better 
fighting  ground ;  and  after  a  brief  and  indecisive  onset, 
they  return,  preceded  by  their  Heralds,  to  the  same  gate, 
upon  the  battlements  over  which  the  *•  scroyles  of  An- 
giers"  have  remained  during  the  skirmish,  and  where 
they  find  the  citizen  who  had  harangued  them  before, 
ready  to  give  them  further  advice  in  the  premises.  Even 
in  actual  representation  the  scene  must  remain  open  and 
unchanged ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  change  to  the  bat- 
tle field  merely  to  show  the  fight,  and  back  again  when 
the  Heralds  enter.  In  the  folio  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  change  of  scene,  and  only  tliis  quite  decisive  direction ; 
—  **  Exeunt,  Heere  after  excursionsy  Enter  the  Herald  of 
France  with  Trumpets  to  the  gates  "  It  is  ab  so  h  i  dy  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  case,  (See  Taming  of  the  ShreWy 
Act  rV".,  Sc.  1,  &c.,)  to  deviate  from  an  arrangement  of 
long  standing ;  but  for  convenience  of  reference  that  ar- 
rangement is  indicated  in  the  text.  See  the  first  Note  on 
the  next  Scene  of  this  Act. 

p.  87.  **  Whose  sons  lie  scattered  '* ;  —  In  this  line,  and  in  the 
next  but  one  below,  the  folio  preserves  the  full  participial 
form.  Such  instances  of  conformity  to  the  original  and 
deviation  firom  the  hitherto  accepted  text  in  minor  but 
essential  particulars  are  noticed  only  sufiiciently  often  to 
keep  the  reader  in  mind  that  they  are  not  the  results  of 
carelessness. 

"  **  Citizen,     Heralds,  from  off  our  towers,"  &c. :  —  In 

the  original,  this  speech  has  the  prefix  Hubert,  But  Hu- 
bert de  Burgh  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  nephew  to 
William  Fitz  Adelin,  who  was  in  the  service  of  John's 
father.  But  even  supposing  that  Shakespeare  did  not 
know  these  facts,  what  was  the  chamberlain  to  King 
John  doing  in  Angiers  at  such  a  time  ?  The  prefix  is, 
doubtless,  a  trace  of  the  prompter's  book,  resulting  firom 
the  fact  that  the  a^tor  who  played  Hubert  was  expected 
to  *  double  *  in  the  Citizen  of  Angiers. 

p.  88.  **  Enter y  at  one  sidcy  King  John,"  &c.  :  —  The  old  di- 
rection is,  **  Enter  the  two  Kings  with  their  powers  at  several 
[i.  e.,  at  two,  not  the  same]  doors," 

"  •• the  current  of  our  right  roam  on  "  :  —  The  folio 

spells  this  word  rome;  and  the  second  folio  reads  **n<« 
on;"  a  plausible  correction,  which  Theobald,  Steevens, 
Mr.  Dyce,  Mr.  Singer,  and  others  accept,  because,  in  the 
words  of  Steevens,  ♦♦  the  king  would  rather  desciibe  his 
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right  as  running  on  in  a  direct  than  in  an  irregvkar 
course,"  and  because  **  rome"  might  be  an  easy  misprint 
of  runne.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  comparison  is 
to  the  current  of  a  stream  whose  **  silver  waters  keep  a 
peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean/'  Now-  such  a  stream 
does  not  rim  directly,  but  always  roams  about*;  and  espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  England ;  and  if  it  be  objected  liiat 
Shakespeare's  metaphors  are  rarely  correspondeut,  the 
answer  is,  that  they  sometimes  are,  and  that  according  to 
authentic  evidence  here  is  one,  at  least,  that  is  so.  And 
besides,  Shakespeare  evidently  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the 
same  stream  that  furnished  hmi  with  the  beautiful  com- 
parison which  he  puts  into  Julia* 8  mouth  in  the  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona^  in  eight  of  the  loveliest  unes  he  ever 
wrote.  The  very  details  of  the  two  pictures  are  alike, 
although  the  earlier  is  the  more  highly  finished :  — 

*•  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know' St,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  lundered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamell'd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overt^eth  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  wilhng  sport  to  the  wild  ocean," 

Is  there  in  aU  literature  a  more  marked  instance  of  tne 
use  of  the  same  thoughts  twice  ?  This  passage  forbids 
us  to  change  the  reading  of  the  folio.  In  the  last  line  of 
the  speech,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632,  in  reading  ♦*  silver  water*,"  corrects  a  trivial  mis- 
print. In  Shakespeare's  time  as  well  as  in  ours,  the  sin- 
gular was  not  used  except  in  speaking  of  water  as  a 
fluid,  not  as  a  body.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  sea  are 
blue ;  but  sea  water  is  salt. 

p.  39.  «*  King'd  of  our  fear  "  :  —  The  folio  has  "  kings  of  our 
fear  "  —  a  misprint  which  may  almost  be  called  obvious, 
as  the  original  is  incomprehensible,  and  the  deposition  of 
the  fears  •'  by  some  certain  king,"  is  spoken  of  in  the 
next  line ;  and  yet  it  was  left  ^r  Tyrwhltt  to  restore  the 
text ;  and  Mr.  Knight  and  Mi,  Collier  could  reject  tLe 
restoration.     Warburton  read  **  Kings  are  our  fear." 

*• these  scroyles  of  Angiers":  —  i.  e.,  these  scabs 

of  AngierRj 

*• the  mutines  of  Jerusalem  " :  —  The  various  fac- 
tions in  Jerusalem  smothered  their  mutual  hatred,  and 
united  their  strength  against  the  Komans.  Malone 
pointed  out  the  relation  of  this  circumstance  in  Ben  Go* 
rion's  Uistorie  of  the  Latter  Tynies  of  the  Jetoea  Commnnr 
IVeale^  published  in  1558. 
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p.  40.  **  France^  shall  we  knit  our  powers"  &c. :  —  ThiiJ  thought 
is  &om  the  old  play,  in  which  the  Bastard  makes  the 
same  suggestion. 

It  "  Our  thunders  from    the   South " :  —  The    folio  has 

**  thunder,**  which  has  been  hitherto  preserved  without 
remark.  But  the  phrase  <•  their  drift  of  bidlets/*  in  the 
next  line,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  ty- 
pographical error  of  the  omission  of  a  final  s  was  com- 
mitted. Disagreements  in  number  are  common  in  the 
literature  of  Shakespeare's  day;  but  they  are  disagree- 
ments of  a  plural  nominative  with  a  singular  verb,  and 
rarely,  if  at  all,  of  a  plural  pronoun  with  a  singular  an- 
tecedent ;  and  Shakespeare  elsewhere  uses  the  plural  of 
« thimder.* 
p.  41.  "Is  niece  to  England":  —  The  folio  has**  is  neere" 
which  seems  very  plainly  the  easiest  misprint  of  **  neeaet" 
which  reading  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 
There  is  a  clear  opposition  of  **  daughter  of  Spain"  and 
"niece  of  England ;  "  and  the  old  play  has  **  neece  to  K. 
John  "  in  the  corresponding  passage. 

'  "  Of  Louis  the  Dolphin  ** :  —  So  the  folio  invariably, 

whenever  this  title  occurs,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
of  these  plays ;  and  so  the  Chronicles  and  all  the  con- 
temporary literature :  the  old  French  word,  too,  was  not 
Dauphin,  but  Daulphin,  This  is  consequently  not  an  old 
irregular  spelling,  (which  indeed  it  could  not  be,)  but  an 
old  English  form  of  the  title,  which  therefore  an  editor 
has  not  the  right  to  change.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no 
more  cogent  reason  for  calling  Louis  the  Dauphin,  than 
for  calling  Philip  the  Roi  of  France,  except  the  usage  of 
the  present  day,  with  which  we  have  not  to  do.  With 
the  modem  form  of  the  title,  Talbot's  pimning  sneer, 
**Pucelle  or  puzzel,  Dolphin  or  dog-fish,"  (1  Henry  VL 
Act  I.  Sc.  4,)  would  be  entirely  pointless. 

ff  *« by  such  a  she  "  :  —  The  folio  *♦  by  such  as  she." 

But  it  seems  quite  clear  that  Dr.  Thirlhy  was  right  in 
supposing  that  the  s  was  an  accidental  addition ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Hanmer  was  correct  in  reading 
four  lines  above,  **  K  not  complete,  oh  say,"  &c.  ••  Ccim- 
plete  of"  may  however  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  *  com- 
plete in.* 
p,  42.  **  Here's  a  stay  " ; —  i.  e.,  a  forcible  arrest  or  interrup- 
tion.    Mr.  Singer  reads  «*  a  say," 

p.  43.  *•  Lest  zeal,  now  melted"  &c. :  —  This  passage  has  hith- 
erto been  understood  and  punctuated  as  if  zeal  wern 
spoken  of  as  melted  by  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse  ; 
which  has  made  much  work  for  the  commentators ;  and 
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inevitably.  For  what  had  pity  and  remorse  to  do  with 
the  disposition  of  France  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Con- 
atance  f  Queen  Elinor  says,  *  Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by 
the  windy  breath  of  soft  petitions  on  the  part  of  LouU 
and  Blanch^  pity  and  remorse  for  Constance  cool  and  con- 
geal to  what  it  was  before  this  marriage  was  prox>08ed.' 

p.  43.  •«  For  Anjou  **:  —  The  folio  has  ♦•  Angiers,"  by  a  palpa- 
ble blunder. 

p.  44.  •*  Then  1  do  give  Volquessen"  &c. :  —  The  nominattoii 
of  thi?  dowry  (not  justified  by  history)  is  &om  the  old 
play. 

p.  45.  •*  For  at  Saint  Mary*8  Chapel  presently"  &c. :  — In  th© 
old  play  — 

" prepare  the  marriage  rites 

WTiich  in  S.  Mary's  chappell  presently 
Shall  be  performed  ere  this  presence  part." 

"  She  is  sad  and  passionate  ** :  —  As  to  the  old  use  ol 
"passion,"  see  the  Note  on  •*and  others  when  the  bag- 
pipe," &c.     Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1,  p.  210. 

•«  This  tcidoid'd  lady  "  :  —  The  folio  has  •*  widow  lady ;  " 
by  accident  I  think,  because  the  poor  terms  'widow 
lady '  and  *  widow  woman  *  were  unknown  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  The  d  is  added  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632. 

*«Hath  willingly  departed"  &c. :  —  'Departed'  was 
used  as  '  parted.'  *'  Hanc  nisi  mors  mihi  adimet  nemo. 
There  shall  no  man  take  away  or  depart  her  from  me  but 
death."  Udall's  Eloquent  Latine  Phrases,  Sig.  ciii. 
**  Perdas  prius  pecuniam  omnem.  Depart  rather  with  all 
the  money  that  thou  hast."     Ibid,  Sig.  R. 

p.  46.       ** tickling    commodity":  —  i.   e.,  pleasing    profit. 

See  the  Note  on  ••  life  can  be  no  commodity,"  Winter^s 
Tale,  Act  III.  Sc.  2,  p.  393. 

**- is    peized   well": — 1.  e.,   is   balanced   well. 

•  Peize  *  is  in  fact  the  same  word  as  *  poise.'     See  "  to 
peize  the  time,"  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  HI.  Sc.  2.     As 
to  "itself,"  see  the  Note  on  "it's  folly,"  &c.,  Winter's 
Tale,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

" his   o-wTi   determin'd    aim":  —  The    folio    has 

"determin'd    aid"    which    seems    clearly  a    misprint. 

*  Aid '  can  only  refer  to  the  aid  which  France  had  prom- 
ised Arthur ;  and  that  could  not  by  any  proper  use  of 
language  be  called  "his  ovm  detennin'd  aid."  Besides, 
commodity  is  "  clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle 
France ; "  and  the  outward  eye  is  used  for  taking  aim. 
The  correction  was  suggested  by  Monck  Mason,  and 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632. 
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Scene  n. 

p.  47-  [Act  ni.  Sc.  I.  —  Theobald,]  "  Const,  Gone  to  be  mar* 
ried" :  —  Here  Theobald  began  Act  HI.  which  in  the  folio, 
as  in  this  edition,  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the  two 
Kings,  Louis,  Blanch,  and  the  rest  after  the  marriage; 
and  now  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  his  arrangement 
has  been  accepted  by  all  editors,  either  without  remark, 
or  with  commendation,  as  being  in  the  words  of  John- 
son "judicious,"  in  those  of  Malone  **  certainly  right," 
in  those  of  Mr.  Collier  the  correction  of  ''a  decided 
error."  But  an  examination  of  the  text,  and  of  Theo- 
bald's reasons  for  the  change  made  by  him,  leads  to  a 
directly  opposite  conclusion.  Theobald  justified  himself 
on  the  groimd  that  *•  'tis  evident  Lady  Constance  in  her 
Despair  seats  herself  on  the  Floor :  and  She  must  be 
supposed  as  I  formerly  observ'd  immediately  to  rise 
again,  only  to  go  off  &  end  the  Act  decently ;  or  the  flat 
Scene  must  shut  her  in  from  the  Sight  of  the  Audience, 
an  Absurdity,"  he  says,  ••  I  cannot  wish  to  accuse  Shake- 
speare of."  From  the  suspicion  of  such  an  *  ♦  absurdity, '  *  he 
relieyes  Shakespeare  by  making  the  tttrrd  Act  begin  with 
this  Scene,  and  for  these  reasons :  -  •♦  The  Match  being 
concluded,  in  the  Scene  before  That,  betwixt  the  Dau- 
phin &  Blanch,  a  Messenger  is  sent  for  Lady  Constance  to 
K,  Philip's  Tent  for  Her  to  come  to  St.  Mary*s  Church  to 
the  Solemnity,  The  Princes  all  go  out :  as  to  the  Mar- 
riage ;  and  the  Bastard  staying  a  little  behind,  to  descant 
on  Interest  and  Commodity,  very  properly  ends  the  Act. 
The  next  Scene  then  in  the  French  King's  Tent  brings  us 
Salisbury  delivering  his  Message  to  Constance,  who  refus- 
ing to  go  to  the  Solemnity,  sets  herself  down  on  the 
Floor.  The  whole  Train  returning  from  the  Church  to 
the  French  King's  Pavilion,  Philip  expresses  such  Satis- 
fiiction  on  Occasion  of  the  happy  Solemnity  of  that  Day, 
that  Constance  rises  from  the  Floor  &  joins  in  the  Scene 
by  entering  her  Protest  against  their  Joy,  &  cursing  the 
Business  of  the  Day.  Thus,  I  conceive,  the  Scenes  are 
fiiirly  continued,  and  there  is  no  Chasm  in  the  Action, 
but  a  proper  Interval  made  both  for  Salisbury's  coming  to 
Lady  Constance,  and  for  the  Solemnization  of  the  Mar- 
riage. Besides,  as  Faulconbridge  is  evidently  the  Poet' a 
fiivourite  character,  'twas  very  well  judg'd  to  close  the 
Act  with  his  Soliloquy." 

Theobald's  notion,  that  to  end  the  Act  decently  Cwi- 
tUmce  must  rise  and  go  off  the  stage,  is  as  little  worth 
attention  as  his  remark  about  the  *•  flat  Scene."  In 
Shakespeare's  days  there  were  no  flat  scenes :  and  that 
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the  curtain  should  fall  upon  Constance  as,  drawing  her 
boy  to  her  breast,  she  seats  herself  upon  the  ground,  will 
certainly  be  considered  by  stage  managers  and  dramatlo 
critics  not  only  a  *♦  decent,"  but  a  very  impressive  man- 
ner of  using  the  situation  and  closing  the  Scene.  In  the 
phraseology  of  the  modem  stage,  it  presents  a  very  fine 
tableau.  —  With  Regard  to  the  "chasm  in  the  action," 
and  the  *'  proper  interval  for  Salisbury's  coming  to  Ladjf 
Constance f'*  Theobald  and  his  followers  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten, first,  the  relative  situation  of  places  and  person- 
ages, and  next,  that  when  a  King  sends  an  Earl  to  bid  a 
Rincess  to  a  royal  marriage,  at  least  time  enough  is  to 
be  allowed  for  the  messenger  to  perform  his  office  and 
return.  The  Kings,  just  at  the  gate  of  Anglers,  are  about 
to  go,  in  such  "unprepared  pomp"  **as  haste  will  suf- 
fer," to  Saint  Mary*s  Chapel,  to  celebrate  the  marriage :  a 
**  speedy  messenger  "  is  required  to  summon  Constance  to 
the  ceremony,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  undertakes  the 
office.  He  has  only  to  go  to  the  French  King's  tent,  just 
outside  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  he  leaves  the  gates  at 
the  same  time  that  the  royal  parties  enter  them.  The 
Bastard's  soliloquy  gives  him  time  to  reach  the  French 
King's  tent ;  and  there,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Scene, 
we  find  him,  having,  as  we  learn  firom  Constance's  excla- 
mation, just  delivered  his  message.  She  refuses  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage,  and  sits  enthroned  in  sorrow 
upon  the  ground.  Salisbury  returns  with  her  answer; 
the  preparation  for  the  marriage  and  the  ceremony  itself 
take  place  between  the  Acts,  without  her  presence ;  and 
the  third  Act  opens  with  the  entrance  of  the  newly  allied 
Kings  and  the  newly  married  pair,  —  Philip  naturally 
being  host  in  his  own  land,  and  introducing  his  daughter- 
in-law  to  his  pavilion,  where  of  course  the  moody  Con- 
stance is  found  with  Arthur, 

But  according  to  Theobald's  disarrangement  of  the 
order  of  the  original  copy,  at  the  very  time  when  Sa/ts- 
hury  delivers  his  message  to  Constance^  simamoning  her  to 
the  solemnization  of  the  marriage,  the  ceremony  has  already 
taken  place ;  and  she  has  hartfly  refused  to  be  present  at 
it,  when  the  royal  trains  enter  the  tent,  which  Salisbury 
has  little  more  than  reached,  although  since  ho  left  them 
they  have  made  some  hasty  preparation  for  the  marriage, 
gone  to  Saint  Mary's  Chapel  in  the  town,  had  the  ceremony 
performed,  and  come  thence  to  the  very  place  whither  their 
<*  hasty  messenger  "  was  sent !  Theob^d  might  know  no 
better  than  this,  but  Salisbury  did ;  for  his  last  speech, 
when  Constance  tells  him  to  return  without  her,  and  be- 
fore she  sits  upon  the  ground,  is,  "Pardon  me,  madam; 
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I  may  not  go  ■w'itbout  you  to  the  Kings ; "  which  shows 
his  consciousness  that  the  ceremony  awaited  his  return, 
and  which  is  made  ridiculous  by  the  immediate  entrance  of 
Philip  with  Blanch  as  his  daughter-in-law.  The  interval 
between  the  Acts  is  necessary,  as  Theobald  remarks,  for 
the  solemnization  of  the  marriage,  but  clearly  not  for 
Salisbury* s  coming  to  Constance ;  and  the  marriage  takes 
place  between  the  Acts  according  to  either  arrangement. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  although  the  exits  at  the  ends  of 
Acts  and  Scenes  are  marked  with  particular  care  in  the 
folio,  none  is  directed  after  Constance* s  last  speech  in  this 
Seme ;  which  supports  the  belief  that  on  Shakespeare's 
stage  the  curtain  fell  as  she  sat  upon  the  ground.  With 
the  third  Act,  too,  according  to  the  original  division, 
comes  in  a  new  element  of  dramatic  interest :  the  power 
of  Kome  in  the  person  of  Pandidph  appears  upon  the 
scene,  which  hitherto  has  been  entirely  occupied  by  the 
conflicting  interests  of  England  and  France,  John  and 
Arthur,  A  break  in  the  action  is  therefore  required  by 
that  unity  of  dramatic  interest  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  great  principle  upon  which  Shakespeare  constructed 
his  dramas.  See  Notes  on  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  TV. 
Sc.  6,  p.  130,  and  on  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  TV. 
p.  497.  Theobald's  arrangement,  which  has  so  long 
obtained,  would  not  have  been  disturbed  in  this  edition, 
had  not  the  change  seemed  imperatively  necessary.  The 
reader  was  entitled  to  the  reasons  for  the  return  to  the 
original  division  ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
refer  to  the  play  for  quotations,  the  beginning  of  Theo- 
bald's Act  III.  is  indicated  in  the  text. 

Neither  history  nor  the  old  King  John  aids  us  in  deter- 
mining tliis"  question.  For  no  such  events  as  those  which 
occupy  the  second  Act  of  this  play  and  the  first  Scene  of 
the  third,  took  place ;  Blanch  having  been  espoused  in 
England  and  brought  solemnly  over  to  France  to  be 
married,  and  Pandulph  not  having  been  appointed  legate 
until  five  years  ftfter  the  espousals.  In  the  old  play 
Constance  and  Arthur  are  present  when  the  Citizen  of 
Angiers  proposes  the  marriage ;  and  they  remain  on  the 
stage  during  its  solemnization.  This  noble  Scene,  un- 
surpassed in  dramatic  literature,  is  in  its  action  no  less 
than  its  poetry  entirely  Shakespeare's. 

p.  47.  "  A  toidow  "  ;  —  Constance  was  at  this  time  the  wife  of 
a  third  husband,  Guido,  brother  to  the  Viscount  of 
Thouars,  as  Mai  one  first  pointed  out.  The  error  is  copied 
from  the  old  King  John.  The  real  Constance  was  not  a 
model  of  wifely  virtue  or  matLiiial  love  ;  nor  was  thfl 
real  Arthur  the  unselfish  lovely  l^oy  of  the  play. 
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p.  48.      *• and  sightless  stains  "  :  —  Here  •  sightless  *  may, 

quite  in  accorcUuice  with  the  usage  of  Elizabethan  writ- 
ers, be  taken  in  a  sense  opposed  to  *  sightly ; '  but  there 
is  much  plausibility  in  the  reading  ** unsightly  stains" 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  49.       ** and  ma^es  his  owner  stoop": — Many  notea 

haye  been  written  upon  this  passage,  on  the  ground  that 
if  grief  is  proud  its  owner  will  not  stoop  ;  and  Hanmer's 
emendation,  <<and  makes  his  owner  stout"  although  it 
affords  but  a  poor  sense  for  so  fine  a  passage,  has  been 
adopted  by  several  editors,  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Dyce 
among  them.  But  those  who  haye  concluded  that  the 
passage  is  corrupt  must  surely  have  done  so  without  suf- 
ficient examination  of  the  context.  Constance  haa  just 
said,  (four  lines  above,)  — 

<*  And  leave  those  woes  alone»  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear." 

And  two  lines  below  she  says,  — 

*•  my  grief's  so  great, 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge,  firm  Earth 
Can  hold  it  up." 

She  means  to  represent  herself  as  bowed  to  the  earth  by 
her  great  sorrow;  and  she  uses  "proud"  in  the  double 
sense  of  haughty,  which  it  still  preserves,  and  of  great, 
swollen,  which  it  had  in  Shakespeare's  time.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  afford  almost  needless  illustration  and 
support  of  this  interpretation.  "When  Octavia  by  the 
imploiment  of  Antonie  .  .  .  throws  her  selfe,  great  with 
child,  &  as  big  with  sorrowe,  into  the  traiiaile  of  a  most 
laboursome  reconciliation."  Daniel's  Letter  from  OetaviOf 
&c.  The  Argument.  1599.  "  Wherein  I  may  say  they 
are  a  great  deale  more  fruiteful  than  Hares,  for  they  are 
reported  to  conceiue,  to  goe  prowde,  and  to  litter  their 
liuerets  at  one  instaimt.  But  these  were  great  with 
fearing  before  they  conceiue  it."  Gosson's  ^hemeridea 
of  Phialo,  fol.  27,  1679 :  finally,  in  the  first  speech  in 
tiiis  very  Scene,  "  Like  a  proud  river  [i.  e.,  a  swollen 
nver]  peering  o'er  its  banks."  —  "His  owner"  is  not  a 
personification;  nor  should  we  read  **its  owner,"  as 
most  modem  editors  do.  •  His  *  is  used  for  *  its.*  Sec 
the  Note  on  "  it's  folly,"  &c.,  Winter's  Trife,  Act  L  So.  2, 
p.8S6. 
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ACT  THIRD, 

Scene  I. 

p.  50.       •* the  high  tides  " :  —  i.  e.,  high  days. 

ft         *«  BtU  on  this  day  " :  —  i.  e.,  except  on  this  day. 

"  «« and  painted  peace** :  —  For   "painted  peace,' 

which  is  opposed  to  the  "rough  fro-wn  of  war,"  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  **  faint  in  peace." 

p.  51 .  «•  O  Lymoges  !  O  Austria  ** :  —  In  the  old  play,  the  Vis- 
coiint  of  Lymoges,  before  whose  castle  Richard  received 
his  death  wound,  and  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  who 
had,  six  years  before,  imprisoned  him,  are  made  one  per- 
son; and  Shakespeare,  in  carelessness  or  ignorance, 
adopted  the  error. 

p.  52.  *•  What  earthly  name  "  :  —  The  folio  has  "  what  earthy 
name,"  and  in  the  next  line,  "  can  ta^te  the  &ee  breath  ;  " 
—  obvious  misprints. 

'  "But  as  we  mider  Heaven**:  —  We  should  perhaps 

read  "under  God,**  But  although  very  probable,  this  is 
not  sufficiently  sure  to  warrant  a  change.  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  has  "  God**  in  the  first  line,  and  **  Heaven  ** 
for  *  him '  in  the  second,  destroying  by  the  last  change 
the  parallel  between  the  King's  tenure  of  power  and  Ms 
exercise  of  it.  In  the  old  play  the  King  says  "  never  an 
Italian  priest  of  them  all,  shal  either  have  tythe,  tole,  or 
polling  peny  out  of  England  ;  but  as  I  am  king  so  will  I 
raigne  next  under  God,  supreame  head  both  over  spiritual 
&  temporal."  Pandulph*s  preceding  speech  is  little  more 
than  the  corresponding  simunons  in  the  old  play  broken 
into  blank  verse. 

p.  58.  "  That  I  have  roo%  with  Rome** :  —  It  is  plain,  from 
this  passage,  that  these  words  were  pronoimced  nearly 
enough  al&e  for  the  purposes  of  the  pimster.  The  con- 
clusion generally  drawn  hitherto,  that  the  latter  had  the 
sound  which  we  now  give  the  former,  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  warranted.  The  contrary  seems  to  have 
been  the  case;  as  for  instance,  in  1  Henry  F/.,  Act  III. 
8c.  1,  Winchester  says,  "Rome  shall  remedy  this,"  and 
Warwick* s  reply  is  "  Roam  thither  then ;  "  and  as  to  the 
pronimciation  of  "  room,*'  the  numberless  cases  in  which 
It  is  spelled  rome  in  old  books  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  had  the  vowel  soimd  of  o.  As  for 
instance,  "If  Danaus  pitchers  cease,  by  me  the  roms 
■hall  be  supplied."  —  Seneca's  Ten   Tragedies  Tianshxted, 

h2 
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&c.,  1581,  fol.  202,  b  :  "Furnished  with  romea  I  was  by 
the  Kyng ; "  **  Offices  and  romes  he  gave  me  plenty." 
Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  Ed.  Singer,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  25-34. 

p.  54.       " a    new    untrimmed    bride":  —  *  Trimmed' 

meant,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  gayly,  finely,  or,  as  we  even 
now  say,  trimly  dressed.  An  untrimmed  bride  is  there- 
fore a  bride  in  deshabille ;  and  in  some  such  condition 
was  Blanch  on  accoimt  of  her  imexpected  nuptials,  and 
the  haste  in  which  they  were  performed ;  —  a  consid- 
eration which,  by  the  way,  disposes  of  the  corrections 
«•  and  trimmed  "  by  Theobald,  and  *«  up  trimmed  "  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632.  The  latter  expression  needs  nei- 
ther explanation  nor  justification  in  itself;  but  there  was 
no  time  to  trim  Blatich  up.  The  obvious  allusion,  too, 
to  the  temptation  of  Saint  Anthony  makes  it  clear  that 
the  old  text  is  correct.  It  is  of  course  not  intimated  that 
Blanch  was  then  and  there  in  a  condition  approaching 
that  in  which  the  temptress  of  Saint  Anthony  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  won  the  victory  for  the  DevQ.  Ccm- 
8tance*8  epithet  has  at  once  a  slight  taint  of  womanish 
spite  and  a  forward  look  for  Louis, 

p.  65,  **  A  chafed  lion  "  :  —  The  original  has  ••  a  cafed  lion." 
Pope  read,  *<  a  chased  lion."  It  has  been  proposed  to 
read,  **  a  caged  lion ;  "  but  this,  although  doing  the  least 
possible  violence  to  the  original  text,  cannot  be  received, 
because  a  caged  lion  is  not  more  but  less  dangerous  than 
one  imcaged.  The  correction  in  the  text  first  appears  in 
Theobald's  edition ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  supported 
by  these  lines  from  Henri/  VIILf  Act  m.  Sc.  2 :  — 

<*  so  lookes  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galled  him." 

And  by  these  from  Fanshawe's  translation  of  H  Potior 
Fido. 

**  As  a  cha£t  Lion,  which  now  meets,  now  turns, 
From  an  untamed  Buls  well  brandished  horns." 

Act  rv.  Sc.  2.  p.  130,  Ed.  1647. 

p.  56.  "Is  but  amiss":  —  The  folio  has  **not  amiss"  —  am 
obvious  typographical  error,  yet  left  uncorrected  hitherto 
except  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  and  by  Hanmer, 
who  read,  "  is  most  amiss." 

"  By  which  thou  swear'st "  :  —  The  folio  "  By  what" 
&c.  —  a  manifest  misprint,  which  has  been  hitherto  re- 
tained. Mr.  Staimton  suggests  *By  thcU,'  &c.,  which 
is  very  plausible,  and  possibly  the^author's  word, 

" swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn  ":-— Thus  the 


'/ 
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original ;  and  the  words  being  taken  in  their  ordinary 
and  obvious  signification,  the  passage  has  the  very  mean- 
ing and  all  the  clearness  which  the  casuistical  churchmai] 
intended  it  should  have.  But  it  has  been  found  hope- 
lessly obscure ;  and  Pope,  who  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally followed,  read  **  swear  only  not  to  be  forsworn ;  " 
this  reading  having  been  thus  lucidly  explained:  *'In 
swearing  by  religion,  thou  hast  sworn  by  what  thou 
swearest ;  i.  e.,  in  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  against 
the  thing  thou  swearest  by,  i.  e.,  religion."  Who  shall 
explain  the  explanation  ? 

Scene  II. 

p.  69.  "  Some  airy  devil  "  :  —  Theobald  read  *«  some  fiery 
devil,"  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  the  same 
plausible  but  unnecessary  change. 

"  " Austria*  a    head    lie    there**:  —  According     to 

Holinshed  it  was  the  Viscount  Lymoges  whom  Richard's 
bastard  son  killed.  See  the  Note  on  **  O  Lymoges !  O 
Austria,"  in  the  first  Scene  of  this  Act. 

Scene  HI. 

p.  60.  *• set  at  liberty  imprison* d  angels  ** :  —  In  the  origi- 
nal these  two  lines  stand  thus,  —  the  merest  prose,  as  aU 
the  editors  have  seen. 

"  Of  hoarding  abbots :  imprisoned  angels 
Set  at  liberty:  the  fat  ribs  of  peace,"  &c. 

In  the  Variorum  of  1821,  and  in  all  modern  editions 
hitherto  which  have  not  followed  the  corruption  of  the 
folio,  they  are  thus  given  :  — 

**  Of  hoarding  abbots  :  angels  imprisoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace,"  &c. 
Malone  having  made  the  transposition,  and  supplied  the 
pronoun.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  *•  their  impris- 
oned angels."  But  these  additions  to  the  text  still  leave 
the  intolerable  rhythm  of  one  or  both  lines  uninitigaied. 
The  transposition  made  in  the  text,  (which  supposes  and 
corrects  an  accident  not  uncommon,)  restores  a  perfect 
rhythm  to  both  lines,  and  requires  no  addition  to  the 
text,  or  unnatural  inversion  of  the  idea.  [After  havin« 
made  it,  I  learn  from  Mr.  Dyce's  edition  that  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Sydney  Walker. 

"  •* some  better  tim£  "  :  —  The  folio  has  '♦  tmie  "  — 

a  palpable  misprint,  corrected  by  Rowe.  See  Notes  on 
"the  note  was  very  untimeable,"  Aa  You  Like  //,  Act  V. 
8c.  2,  and  •»  out  o*  time,  sir,"    Twelfth  Night,  Act  II 
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Sc.  3.  AVith  regard  to  these  misprints,  it  has  been 
strangely  remarked  by  a  recent  editor  who  retains  them, 
that  *  time  *  and  •  tune  *  **  were  often  used  of  old  as  syn- 
onymes."  No,  never ;  except  by  those  who  had  the 
ears  of  Midas,  as  is  shown  by  nxmiberless  passages, 
among  them  the  following  from  Lilly's  comedy  of  Siat 
name,  (Act  IV.  Sc.  1,)  in  which  the  tvv'O  words  are  care- 
fully distinguished:  "We  all  say  that  Apollo  ha^ 
shewn  himselfe  both  a  god  &  of  music  the  god :  Pan  him- 
selfe  a  rude  satyre,  neither  keeping  measure,  nor  time ; 
his  piping  as  far  out  of  tune,  as  his  body  out  of  forme." 
The  music  of  Shakespeare's  day  soimds  antiquated  to  omi 
ears;  but  the  art  was  much  more  generally  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated  then  than  now  ;  and  in  matters  of  time 
and  tune  and  counterpoint  our  Elizabethan  fore&thers 
were  in  need  of  no  lessons  that  we  could  give. 

p.  61.  "Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night":  —  The 
folio  has  "  the  drowzie  race  of  night ;  "  but  as  eare,  the 
spelling  of  Shakespeare's  day,  might  be  very  easily  mis- 
taken for  *  race,*  as  ♦  race,'  even  in  its  sense  of  course  or 
passage,  has  but  the  remotest  possible  connection  with 
the  context,  and  as  "the  iron  tmigue  and  brazen  mouth" 
suggest,  if  they  do  not  require,  "  the  ear  of  night "  to 
receive  their  soimds,  it  seems  that  this  reading,  which 
occurred  independently  to  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Dyoe, 
and  was  found  on  the  margin  of  the  former  gentleman's 
folio  of  1632,  should  be  received.  « On '  of  the  folio 
may  be  either  » on  *  the  adverb,  or  •  one.'  (See  the  Note 
on  **  my  gloves  are  on,"  Two  Gen,  of  Ver,  Act.  11.  Sc.  1.) 
I  think  the  former  much  to  be  preferred. 

" brooded  watchful   day":  —  Pope  read  ** broad 

e^d  watchful  day,"  a  very  happy  conjecture,  and  the  sup- 
posed error  one  that  might  easily  have  occurred  when 
*  eye '  was  spelled  eie.  See  Marston's  Dutch  Courtezan^ 
Act  rV.  Sc.  1,  "keep  a  broad  eie."  But  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  all  brooded  fowls  is  well  known,  and  is 
doubtless  alluded  to. 

p.  62,       " On  toward  Calais,  ho  " :  —  This  spelling  of  this 

word  in  the  original,  Callice,  shows  that  it  had  the  English, 
not  the  French  pronunciation,  when  that  volume  waf 
printed. 

Scene  IV. 

" of  convicted  sail "  :  —  This  wOrd  was  used  in  the 

sense  of  conquered,  baffled.  See  Cooper's  ThesaurtUf 
1573,  —  "  Cont?tc<w5,  vanquished :  overcome:  convicted-** 
The  manifest  allusion  to  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
which  was  convicted  or  conquered  quite  as  much  by  tem« 
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pest  as  by  its  English  ememy,  sustains  the  old  text.  The 
reading  of  Mr.  CoUier's  folio  of  1632,  **c(mvented  sail" 
is  appropriate  and  plausible,  but  nothing  more. 

p.  64.  ** a  modern  invocation  " :  —  i.  e.,  a  trivial,  or,  per- 
haps, a  gentle  invocation.  There  appears  to  be  some 
connection  between  *  modem '  used  in  this  sense,  as  it  is 
several  times  by  Shakespeare,  and  moderanter.  Pope 
read  *< a  moc^A^  invocation."  Heath,  who  suggested  "a 
mother^ 8  invocation,"  and  the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632,  who  read  **  a  widow's  invocation,"  forgot 
that  Constance  calls  on  impartial  Death,  who,  although  he 
might  be  represented  as  deaf  to  a  feeble  call  or  to  gentle 
tones,  would  listen  to  a  mother  or  a  widow  as  quickly  as 
to  a  maiden  or  a  wife,  and  answer  **  aquo  pede,** 

"  "  Thou  art  [noi]  holy  "  ;  —  The  manifestly  i^eded  neg- 
ative does  not  appear  in  the  original :  it  was  supplied  in 
the  folio  of  1685.  *  Unholy*  were  a  better  readmg;  but 
for  such  a  difference  it  is  not  well  to  disturb  a  received  text. 

"         " vfixj  friends" :— 'The  folio  has   **Jiends'*  —  & 

manifest  misprint,  corrected  by  Rowe, 

• 

p.  66.       •• the    sweet    world's    taste "  :  —  The     folio    has 

«*  sweet  word'st**  the  error  and  its  correction  being  almost 
obvious.  If  we  accept  •  word*  as  referring  to  *  j&e,*  still 
we  cannot  say  of  the  word  *life*  that  **it  yields  naught 
but  shame  and  bitterness."  The  correction  was  made  by 
Pope,  and  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  67.  ••  No  aeape  of  nature  "  :  —  The  folio  has  "  scope  "  —  an 
obvious  and  easy  misprint,  corrected  by  Pope,  and  in  Mr, 
Comer's  folio  of  1632. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  68  "  Canterbury  " ;  —  No  direction  as  to  place  is  given  in 
the  foUo.  Arthur  was  imprisoned  first  at  Falaise  and 
afterward  at  Rouen  in  France ;  but  the  scene  has  plainly 
been  changed  to  England,  as  it  is  also  in  the  old  King 
John,  Hitherto  this  Act  has  been  located  at  Northamp- 
ton "merely"  in  the  words  of  Malone,  "because  in  the 
first  Act,  King  John  seems  to  have  been  in  that  town." 
But  King  John's  whereabout,  which  is  also  Arthur's  as  far 
as  the  play  is  concerned,  (for  Hubert  passes  quickly  from 
one  to  the  other,)  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
onation spoken  of  in  the  next  Scene  as  having  just  taken 
place,  (in  the  old  play  it  takes  place  before  the  audience,) 
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and  which  is  immediately  followed  by  Arthur's  death,  is 
the  last  of  the  four  by  which  John  sought  to  prop  hie 
tottering  title.  This  ceremony,  as  well  as  its  predecessor, 
took  place  at  Canterbury,  where  are  still  visible  the  re- 
mains of  a  castle  of  the  Norman  period,  in  which  Arihair 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  confined,  if  we  must  con- 
sider the  material  probabilities.  K,  then,  Northampton 
be  an  acceptable  locality,  because,  as  Mr.  Collier  re- 
marks, ♦«  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other," 
Canterbury  is  preferable  because  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  any  other. 

p.  69.  ** Bad  as  nighv  only  ^br  vaanixmneii**  i  —  Melan- 
choly Was  a  fashionable  affectation  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
as  we  know  by  many  allusions  to  the  &ct  in  the  satiric&l 
literature  of  the  time. 

p.  70.  "  The  best  I  had"  &c. :  —  Handkerchiefs  were  scarce  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  unknown  in  King  John's. 

"         ** though  heat  red  hot "  : "  —  i.  e.,  heated ;  a  form 

of  the  participle  long  obsolete  in  England,  (See  Vario- 
nun  of  1821,)  but  stUl  common  in  New  England. 

'/         «♦ his  fiery  indignation  "  :  —  The  folio  has  « •  tkit," 

which  is  a  manifest  misprint.    There  was  no  iron  pre« 
ent.     Altered  by  Rowe  improperly  to  •  its,* 

p.  72.       ** but  a  mote  in  yours":  —  In  the  original   ««a 

moth,**  See  the  Introduction  to  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
and  the  Note  on  "Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Mote,  and 
Mustard- seed,"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dreamy  Act  HL. 
Sc.  1,  p.  110. 

"  «« There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal*' :  —  Dr.  Grey 
proposed  to  read  "Tliere  is  no  malice  burning  in  this 
coal"  very  plausibly,  because  Arthur  believes  that  the 
coal  is  not  biiming.  But  we  are  not  warranted  in  hold- 
ing a  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  same  exactness 
of  expression  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  one 
of  the  so  called  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne* 

"         «« doth  farre  him  on": — The  context  makes  the 

meaning  of  *  tarre '  plain  enough ;  but  its  etymology  is 
considered  uncertain,  although  it  may  reasonably  be 
traced  to  the  A.  S.  tyrian  —  to  excite  or  incite.  See 
Tooke's  Errfa  iTrfpofi/ra.  It  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  but 
it  is  found  thrice  in  Shakespeare's  works,  (here,  Hamlet ^ 
Act  n.  Sc.  1,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,) 
and  twice,  for  Trapooyi^frt  =  provoke,  in  Wickliffe*8  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament ;  —  Colossians  III.  (▼.  21) 
Sig.  3  F,  and  Ephesians  VI.  (v.  4J  Sig.  3  D  iii,  Ed.  Pick- 
ering, 1848.    I  suspoct  a  connection  between  •tarre'  and 
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*  terrier '  or  *  tarrier/  which  Richardson  seems  to  suppose 
is  from  terra  =  the  earth :  —  he  does  not  give  *  tarre.'  R 
was  of  old  called  the  dog's  letter,  from  the  r-r-r-r  of 
that  animal's  snarling. 

p.  72.       ••  TFe/Z,  see  to  live"  &c. :  —  The  old  King  John  has 

•*  Cheere  thee,  yong  lord,  thou  shalt  not  loose  an  eie, 
Though  I  should  purchase  it  with  losse  of  life. 
He  to  the  king,  and  say  his  will  is  done, 
And  of  the  langor  tell  him  thou  art  dead." 

Scene  II. 

p«  78.       " once  again  crown'd":  —  It    is    hardly  worth 

while  to  notice  that  the  folio  has  <*  against.*' 

"  "  To  gttard  a  title  "  :  —  *  Guard  *  has  here  its  old  sense, 
to  ornament. 

p.  74.       ** this  dovble  coronation  " ;  —  It  was    quadruple. 

John  had  been  thrice  previously  crowned :  at  Westmin- 
ster A.  D.  1199,  at  the  same  place  A.  D.  1200,  and  at 
Canterbury  in  the  following  year.  The  fourth  corona- 
tion was  also  at  Canterbury. 

"  •« more  strong  than  lesser  is  my  fear  ** :  —  i.  e.,  rea- 
sons stronger  than  my  fear  is  less,  or  as  strong  as  my 
fiear  is  little.  This  sense  of  the  original  text  appears  so 
plain  to  me  as  not  to  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt  about 
it.  Since  English  was  a  language  we  have  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  thus  comparmg  the  degree  of  two 
things,  conditions,  or  affections  entirely  different  in  kind. 
But  Theobald  read,  **(the  lesser  is  my  fear),"  and  Tyr- 
whitt  proposed  **(when  lesser  is  my  fear),"  which  Stee- 
pens received  into  the  text,  although  no  reasons  can  be 
found  why  John  should  postpone  giving  the  reasons  for 
his  double  coronation  until  his  fears  diminished.  The 
folio  has  "  then  lesser,"  &c. ;  but  then  was  the  common, 
almost  the  usual,  spelling  of  *  than.' 

p.  7i.  •*  Whyt  thent  your  fearst**  &c. :  —  Thus  the  original. 
Theobald  (and  so  also  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632)  read 
"  "Why  should  your  fears  .  .  .  then  move  you  to  mew 
up  ?  "  &c.  This  is,  of  course,  the  sense  of  the  passage ; 
and  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  the  true  readmg  ;  bu* 
subsequent  reflection  has  convinced  me  of  the  purity  of 
the  original  text.  It  is  as  if  the  sentence  were  written, 
*•  Why,  then,  should  your  fears,"  &c.,  and  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  verse  the  verb  is  transfGrrcd  to  the  next  fine. 
Similar  constructions  are  not  rare  in  our  old  dramatists. 

p  76t       •• 'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  sent "  ;  —  The  folio 

has  **8ett*  by  an  almost  obvious  tj'pographical  error. 
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which  Theobald  corrected,  but  which  Johnson  restored 
to  the  text,  where  it  has  hitherto  remained.  Theobald's 
reason  was  that  "heralds  are  not  planted"  between 
armies,  and  Johnson's  answer  was  that  **  heralds  must 
be  set  between  battles  in  order  to  be  sent  between  them  "  ! 
It  is  strange  that  both  should  miss  the  point  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  vr^s  the  custom, 
(though  that  is  correctly  represented  by  the  corrected 
text,)  but  with  the  obvious  truth,  that  the  King's  color, 
coming  and  going,  could  not  be  compared  to  any  thing  set, 

p.  80.      *<  No  had,  my  lord  "  :  —  i.  e.,  had  not  ?    See  Notes  on 
As  You  Like  It,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  p.  366. 

'  **  Makes  ill  deeds  done  " :  —  The  folio,  "  Makes  deeds  iU 
done."  I  have  made  the  transposition  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barry  was  the  first  to  suggest,  and  Mr.  Knight  the 
first  to  adopt ;  —  but  with  some  hesitation,  although  the 
change  has  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Dyce,  and  is  found  in 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  Mr.  Knight  remarks  that 
»*the  old  text  might  apply  to  good  deeds  unskilfully 
performed ; "  and  Mr.  Dyce,  that  **  in  such  passages 
the  order  of  the  words  wluch  are  emphatically  repeated 
are  rarely  if  ever  changed."  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  writers  before  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century 
take  a  much  greater  latitude  than  we  do  now  in  the 
placing  of  adverbs,  (as  well  as  adjectives,)  and  often  place 
them  before  the  verb  when  they  intend  to  qualify  the 
substantive  which  is  the  subject  of  the  predication :  so 
in  this  case,  •  a  deed  ill  done  *  may  have  been  put  for  «  an 
ill  deed  done.'  This  speech  and  Huberfs,  which  provokes 
it,  were  suggested  by  the  following  lines  in  the  old  play : 
"  Hub,  "Why  here's  my  lord  your  highnes  hand  and 
seale. 
Charging  on  lives  regard  to  do  the  deed. 

John.    Ah  dull  conceipted  pesant  knowst  thou  not 
It  was  a  damned  execrable  deed  ? 
Shewst  me  a  seale  r    oh  vUlaine  both  our  soules 
Have  solde  their  freedome  to  the  thrall  of  hell 
Under  the  warrant  of  that  cursed  seale. 
Hence  villaine,  hang  thyselfe,  and  say  in  hell 
That  I  am  coming  for  a  kingdom  there." 

"         «* run  more  fast "  ;  —  The  first  part  of  the  old 

King  John  closes  here  with  a  similar  earnest  request  for 
haste  on  Huherfs  part. 

Scene  HI. 

D.  83.      **  "Whose  private  with  me  of,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  whose  privatt 
conference  mth  me.    Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  the 
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very  plausible  reading,  <*  "Whose  private  missive  of  the 
Dolphin's  love,"  where  the  substituted  word,  conforming 
most  happily  to  the  sense  of  the  context  and  the  trace  of 
the  letters  in  the  original,  relieves  the  passage  of  a  quaint 
and  antiquated  idiom  not  very  pleasing  to  modern  taste. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  change  is  a  mere  moderni- 
zation, and  that  *  private*  was  used  in  Shakespeare's 
time  and  by  Shakespeare  himself  as  a  noun,  or  as  an 
adjective  absolute,  the  idea  of  the  noun  which  we  would 
use  it  merely  to  qualify  being  included  in  it.  For  in- 
stance, "  Go  off ;  I  discard  you :  let  me  enjoy  my  private 
[i.  e.,  my  private  moments,  my  privacy] :  go  off." 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  HI.  Sc.  4.  "  Nor  must  I  be  un- 
minoful  of  my  private,"  i.  e.,  my  private  interests.  Ben 
Jonson's  Catiline,  Act  HI.  Sc.  2.  See,  also,  "noble- 
men brought  up  in  delicate,"  i.  e.,  delicacy.  Peele's  Bat- 
tle of  Alcazar,    Ed.  Dyce,  Vol.  II.  p.  128. 

p.  83.       *• line  his  thin  bestained  cloak  "  :  —  So  in  1  Henry 

IV.f  Act  n.  Sc.  3,  "  and  hath  sent  for  you  to  line  his 
enterprise ; "  and  in  Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  "  did  line 
the  rebel  with  hidden  help."  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
has  the  plausible  but  unnecessary  change,  '*his  sin- 
bestained  cloak." 

'  ** no  man  else  "  :  —  The  first  foUo  misprints  «<  no 

man* 8**  which  was  corrected  in  the  second.  So  below, 
in  the  third  speech  of  Salisbury,  **  Have  you  beheld,"  is 
in  the  first  folio  misprinted  ♦*  You  have  beheld,"  which 
was  corrected  in  the  third  folio. 

p.  84.       " sin  of  times  "  ;  —  Here  *  sin  *  is  used  abstractly ; 

and  *  times  *  frequently  occurs  in  our  old  authors  where 
we  would  use  the  singular  form.  Pope  read,  "  more 
elegantly,"  as  Malone  remarked,  "  sins  of  time,**  The 
change  was  even  more  plausible  than  elegant. 

p.  86.       " a  glory  to  this  head** :  —  The  original  has  <•  this 

hand,**  an  easy  misprint  for  the  word  in  the  text.  The 
allusion  is  unmistakably  to  the  halo  round  the  heads 
of  saints  in  old  paintings.  A  glory  could  not  be  set  to  a 
hand  ;  neither  is  •  worship  *  applicable  to  that  member. 
Toilet  supposed  that  it  was  the  speaker's  o^vn  hand  to 
which  he  was  to  set  a  glory ;  forgetting  that  '•  revenge  " 
could  be  no  "worship"  except  to  Arthur,  The  correc- 
tion was  suggested  by  Farmer,  and  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632.  Mr.  Dyce  gives  the  old  reading,  ai*d  pro- 
duces in  support  of  it  several  passages  which  show  that 
*  glory '  and  •  worship '  may  be  well  used  in  such  relations 
to  each  other  as  they  bear  in  this  passage,  which  no  one 
ever  doubted.  The  difficult}'  I»  m  their  relations  to  •  hand.' 

TOL.    VI.  I 
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p.  87.       '• whose   cloak   and  cincture** : —The  folio   has 

**  center**  —  an  error  not  improbably  the  result  of  the 
French  orthography  eeitUure  in  the  MS.  The  correction 
is  Pope's. 

ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  88.      ** our  discontented  counties  "  :  —  i.  e.,  discontent* 

edear^;  the  correspondent  French  title  being  used  few 
the  sake  of  rhythm. 

p.  90.  **Fbrage  and  run": — Although  the  radical  meaning 
of  <  forage '  seems  to  be  food,  (see  Richardson's  Diction- 
ary in  t?.,)  it  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  to  mean, 
range  about,  (perhaps,  originally,  in  search  of  food,)  as 
in  Qie  following  passage  from  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  — 

•*  Two  thousand  horse  shall  forage  up  and  down 
That  no  relief  or  succor  come  by  land." 

Act  m.  Sc.  1,  Vol.  I.  p.  55,    Ed.  Dyce. 

«<  Send  fair  play  offers":  —  The  folio  has  '* orders." 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  here  Aimishes  a  necessary  cor- 
rection of  a  probable  misprint. 

<« with  coloTirs  idlely  " ;  —  So  the  original,  whicli 

has  been  hitherto  changed  to  •  idly,*  But  idlely  wa?  both 
the  spelling  and  the  pronunciation  in  Shakespeare's  tune* 

Scene  H. 

p.  91.  ♦'Return  the  precedent "  ;  —  i.  e.,  the  draught  copy  oi 
brief. 

p  92.  "  Upon  the  thought " ;  —  The  folio  has  "  Upon  the  spol 
of  this  enforced  cause,"  which  is  nonsense.  The  correc- 
tion was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  foHo  of  1632.  The  mis- 
print is,  perhaps,  the  residt  of  the  spelling  tho*tt  which, 
when  the  bow  of  the  h  was  brought  below  the  line,  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  *fpot,* 

"         «< who  clippeth  thee  about " :  —  i.  e.,  who  embra- 

ceth  thee.  See  Note  on  «*  a  kissing  traitor,"  L,  L,  L.,  Act 
V.  Sc.  2,  p.  476. 

<*  And  grapple  thee  " :  —  The  folio,  "  And  cripple  " — a 
palpable  misprint,  which  Pope  corrected. 

"And  not  to  spend  it,"  &c. : — Steevens  and  othex 
editors  read  •*  to-spend,"  like  ••  to-pinch,"  in  Merry  Wives, 
Act  rv.  Sc.  4.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  construction 
is  not  *  where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  not  com- 
bine to  spend  it  so  imiieighbourly ; '  —  'combine*  being 
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used  transitiTely  and  intransitiTely,  according  to  the  free 
style  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  92.       •• hast  [thou]   fought":— The   first  folio  omits 

*  thou,'  which  was  supplied  in  the  fourth. 

"         " doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks  "  :  —  Shakespeare 

was  guilty,  according  to  cousin  Bidl,  of  an  unmitigated 
Americanism  in  writing  this  line. 

ft  It  Full  warm  of  blood"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  full  warm  tmth 
blood,  &c.  The  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632, 
either  not  seeing,  or  wishing  to  modernize  this  construc- 
tion, which  had  become  a  little  old-fashioned  when  he 
worked,  read,  •«  Full  of  warm  blood." 

p.  94.       *• as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns":  —  I  suspect  a 

corruption  here,  though  imable  to  suggest  an  emendation. 
Steevens  pointed  out  that  in  the  old  King  Johut  «•  these 
salutations  were  given  to  the  Dauphin  as  he  sailed  along 
the  banks  of  the  river"  Thames,  on  which  were  Kochester 
and  other  towns  that  had  submitted  to  him.  Here  is  the 
passage :  — 

•<  YoTir  citie,  RocJiestert  with  great  applause, 
By  some  divine  instinct  laid  armes  aside  ; 
And  from  the  hollow  holes  of  Thamesis 
Eccho  apace  repli'd  Vive  le  roy** 

Note  that  both  in  the  old  and  in  Shakespeare's  play, 
the  final  e  of  Vine  is  to  be  heard. 

p.  95.       " and  reason^  too,  he  should  ";  —  See  Note  on  * '  Rea- 
son my  son,"  &c.     Winter^ s  Tale^  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  p.  407. 

"  "  This   unhair'd  sauciness "  :  —  i.  e.,   this  unbearded 

sauciness.  The  original  has  " unheard"  hear  being  the 
conmion  spelling  of  hair  in  Shakespeare's  day.  '*  And 
the  heare  of  his  head  began  to  grow  again  after  that  it 
was  shaven."  Judges  xxi.  22,  Genevan  version,  ed. 
1676.  The  change,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  correc- 
tion, was  left  for  Theobald  to  make. 

"         *• taJce  the  hatch  "  :  —  To  this  day  we  say,  a  hunter 

takes  a  five-barred  gate. 

"         " and  to  thrili  and  shake  "  :  —  We  have  come  to 

attach  entirely  different,  though  similar  meanings  to 
« thrill  *  and  •  trill :  *  they  are  the  same  word,  and  were 
of  old  the  same  in  sound. 

'  **  Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  croto  "  ;  —  So  the 
folio.  Malone  tMnks  that  <*the  voice  or  caw  of  the 
French  crow "  is  meant ;  Douce,  that  the  allusion  is  to 
**  the  crow  of  a  cock,  gallust  meaning  both  a  cock  and  a 
Frenchman."    But  with  neither  of  these  explanations  doef 
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the  passage  satisfy  me ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  great 
violence  done  to  the  text,  I  would  read  with  Mr.  ColHer'a 
folio  of  1632,  "Even  at  the  crowing  of  your  nation's 
cock**  In  the  next  line  the  folio  misprints  <« Thinking 
this  voice." 

p.  95.      ** into   armed  gauntlets  changed**:  —  The  folio 

has  ^*  change  **  —  an  obvious  misprint,  hardly  worth  notice. 

Scene  HI. 

p.  97.  «* toward  Swinstead** : —  **i.  e.,"  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier, «  Swines-head,  but  called  Swinstead  also  in  the  oJd. 
King  John^  and  in  ballads  of  the  time." 

//         tt on  Goodwin  Sands  ** :  —  See  Notes  on  Merchant 

of  Venice,  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  p.  249. 

*         **  This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  ** :  —  i.  e.,  to  the 
Bastard,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  dubbed  *  Sir ' 
Richard.'    Yet  he  calls  himself  Philip ;  and  in  the  folio  his 
speeches  have  that  name  prefixed  to  them. 

Scene  TV. 

p.  98.  "  Untread  the  rude  loay  of  rebellion  "  :  —  In  the  folio 
this  line  is  printed  "  Vnthred  the  rude  eye  of  Rebellion ; " 
but  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  metaphor,  what  likeness  can 
there  be  between  rebellion  and  a  needle  !  The  correction 
was  made  by  Theobald.  It  is  justified  by  the  want  of 
sense  in  the  original  text,  and  by  Salisbury's  reply  to  Me- 
lun*s  exhortation.  He  answers,  ♦*  We  do  beHeve,  .  .  , 
and  we  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; "  and 
this  damned  flight  which  they  were  to  untread  was  plain- 
ly not  their  retreat,  but  their  desertion  of  their  king, 
tikeir  course  along  the  rude  way  of  rebellion.  For  Jfe- 
lun  entreats  them  to  *♦  fly,"  to  **  imtread  the  rude  way  of 
rebellion,"  and  ^*  seek  John**  and  Salisbury  replies  that 
<*  we  will  untread,"  &c.,  and  "calmly  run  on"  "to  our 
great  King  John."  The  mistaking  of  ♦  waye  *  for  ♦  eye,* 
in  old  manuscript  was  very  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
misconception  of  the  line  (for  compositors  do  not  put 
manuscript  in  type  word  by  word)  was,  in  my  judgment, 
still  further  aided  by  the  fact  that  *  tread  *  and  *  thread 
were  pronounced  alike.  (See  the  Introduction  to  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing y  and  tne  Notes  on  "Peas-blossom, 
Cobweb,  Mote,  and  Mustard- seed,"  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dreamy  Act  HI.  Sc.  1,  and  on  "to  thrill  and  shake"  in 
Sc.  2  of  this  Act.)  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  gives 
independent  support  to  Theobald's  reading ;  but  it  also 
has  "  the  road  way  of  rebellion  "  —  a  needless  change. 

p.  99.       "  For  that  my  grandsire"  &c.  :  —  This  line  is  bodily 
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from  the  old  Kifig  Johtit  in  which  Melun  has  a  speech  in 
all  points  correspondent  to  this. 

p.  99.  Bight  in  thine  eye  "  :  —  i.  e.,  directly  (which  is  only 
di-rightly)  or  immediately.  A  right  course  is  a  straight 
course;  and  a  straight  course  or  line  is  the  shortest, 
nearest,  or  most  immediate  course  between  any  two 
points,  either  to  physical  or  mental  perception.  Some 
commentators,  being  unable  to  understand  *  bright  in 
thine  eye,"  proposed  to  read  frightt  some  pighty  and 
others   **Jight  in  thine  t-ye."     Steevens,  remarking  that 

•  right  *  signifies  here  *  immediate,*  added,  —  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago,  —  <*It  is  now  obsolete."  But  it 
has  surviyed  in  America,  and  is  in  constant  and  common 
use  in  the  phrase  « Right  away,*  for  *on  the  instant,* 

•  immediately,*  which  our  somewhat  overweening  cousins 
sneer  at,  as  an  Americanism. 

Scene  V. 

p.  100.  •«  When  English  meamr'd  " ; — The  folio  has  « •  measure," 
a  misprint  hardly  worth  remark,  and  which,  it  having  es- 
caped Rowe*s  eye,  Pope  rectified,  as  also  did  the  corrector 
of  Mr.  Comer*s  folio  of  1632. 

'f        •* our  tattering  colours  ** :  —  i.  e.,  tattered,  —  tho 

present  for  the  perfect  participle.  The  folio  has  ♦•  totter- 
ingt"  which  is  but  an  irregular  spelling  of  •  tattering,' 
common  in  old  books.  *  Tottering  *  cannot  be  the  word ; 
for  the  French  were  completely  victorious. 

"  ••  And  your  supply  .  .  .  Are  cast  away  ** :  —  Here 
♦supply*  is  used  as  a  collective  noim.  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632,  by  one  of  its  nimiberless  modernizations, 
reads  **  supplies,** 

Scene  VI. 

p.  101.     •• and    eyeless    ni^ht":  —  The   folio,    ♦«&   endlen 

night.**  But  the  misprint  is  manifest;  for  beyond  all 
question  Hubert  means  that  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
joined  to  a  defective  memory,  prevented  him  from  recog- 
nizing the  Bastard.  This  was  remarked  by  Theobald, 
who  made  the  correction,  which  was  also  found  in  Mr. 
Collier*s  foHo  of  1632. 

Scene  Vii. 

p.  102.     *• and  his  poor  brain  " :  —  The  original  has  ^*poret" 

which,  although  it  was  the  commonest  spelling  of  '  poor,' 
in  the  folio,  and  in  other  books  of  the  time,  and  repre- 
sents the  old  pronunciation  of  that  word,  (which  is  still 
preserved  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.)  has  hith- 
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erto  been  printed  in  all  modem  editions,  without  com- 
ment, •  pure  ; '  though  what  *  his  pure  brain  *  could  mean 
here,  who  shall  tell  ?  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  siin- 
ilarity  between  this  passage  and  "  a  halting  sonnet  of  hia 
own  pure  brain,"  Much  Ado^  Act  V.  Sc.  4,  (where  <pure' 
means  *  unaided,*  and  "of  his  own  pure  brain,"  what 
children  call  "all  out  of  his  own  head;")  or  'thafs 
pure,*  as  used  by  an  English  rustic  for  *  that's  good.' 

p.  103 .  "  Leaves  them  insensible  ** :  —  The  original  has  "  tnvM- 
ible;**  the  correction  being  Hamner*8.  The  supposed 
misprint  is  quite  probable.  In  the  Variorum  of  1821  are 
three  pages  of  comment  upon  this  passage ;  of  which 
only  Monck  Mason's  remark,  that  the  last  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  — 

" fierce  extremes 

In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 

Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts, 

Leaves  them  insensible^**  &c., 

"  are  evidently  intended  as  a  paraphrase  and  confirmation 
of  the  two  first,"  is  worth  preserving, 

"         "  I  am  the  cygnet  '* ;  —  The  original  has  "  the  symet,** 

p.  104.  "  And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  Winter  come  *' ;  —  Thig 
piteous  expression  of  himian  pain  and  royal  powerlessnesi 
is  substituted  for  the  following  vastly  inferior,  though 
not  impoetic  lines  in  the  old  play : 

"  Philip,  some  drinke,  oh  for  the  frozen  Alpes 
To  tumble  on  and  coole  this  inward  heate 
That  rageth  as  the  furnace  sevenfold  hote." 
^'  *♦  And  module  of  confoimded  royalty  ** :  —  As  it  has  be 

fore  been  stated,  (Vol.  V.  p.  137,)  *  module'  and  *  model* 
were  different  forms  of  the  same  word,  which  was  used 
to  mean  form,  external  limits.  So,  "  But  the  module  of 
a  Preface  cannot  express,"  &c.  Coke  upon  Littleton^  Pref- 
ace Sig.  N.  6,  b.  Malone  gave  an  incorrect  definition, 
which  has  hitherto  been  adopted,  and  by  most  editors 
silently  *  conveyed.* 

p.  106.  "  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interr'd " :  —  "  A 
stons  coffin,"  says  Steevens,  "  containing  the  body  of 
King  John,  was  discovered  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Worcester,  July  17,  1797." 

"         " that  would  give  [ycm]  thanks  "  :  —  The  folio 

omits  *you,'  which  was  supplied  by  Rowe.    The  line 
cannot  remain  without  it  and  be  verse. 
"         **  This  England  never  did^  nor  never  shall"  &c. : — Intlie 
old  play,  the  Bastard  also  has  the  last  speech,  and  says,  — 

<*  Let  England  live  but  true  within  it  selfe, 
And  all  the  world  can  never  wrong  her  state.' 
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**  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  second.  As  it  hath  beetm 
publikely  acted  by  the  right  Honouarable  the  Lorde  Chamberlaine  his 
Seruants.  LONDON  Printed  by  Valentine  Simmes  for  An- 
drew Wise,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  church 
yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Angel.     1597."    4to.    37  leayes. 

The  same  with  the  addition,  «by  William  Shake-speare." 
1598.    4to.     36  leaves. 

'*  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  Second:  with  new  addi- 
tions of  the  Parliament  Sceane,  and  the  deposing  of  King 
Richard.  As  it  hath  been  lately  acted  by  the  Kinges  Maiestles 
seruantes,  at  the  Gfr]obe.  By  William  Shake>speare.  At  Lon- 
don, Prin.^t  by  W .  W.  for  Mathew  Law,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Paules  chiirch  yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Foxew 
1608."     4to.    39  leaves. 

The  same,  1615.    4to.     39  leaves. 

The  life  and  death  of  King  Richard  the  Second  occupies  twenty- 
three  pages  in  the  folio  of  1623,  viz.,  from  p.  23  to  p.  45,  in- 
clusive, in  the  division  of  Histories.  It  is  divided  into  Acti 
and  Scenes,  but  is  without  a  list  of  Dramatis  Persona, 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  although  one  of  the  most  popiuai 
and  absolute  of  England's  sovereigns,  did  not  sit  untroubled 
upon  the  throne  which  she  inherited  from  a  protestant  father 
through  a  Roman  catholic  sister.  During  the  greater  part  of 
her  reign,  she  was  haimted  by  fears  of  deposition,  and  not  en- 
tirely without  reason ;  for  she  was  hated  by  the  papists,  not 
loved  by  the  puritans,  she  had  been  exconmiunicated  by  the 
Pope,  and  from  first  to  last  there  were  brought  to  light  at  least 
seven  plots  to  deprive  her  either  of  life  or  crown.  There  was 
but  one  precedent  for  the  deposition  of  an  English  monarch, 
and  that  was  the  case  of  Richard  II.  Hence  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  turning  of  the  minds  of  all  who  took  an 
interest  in  affairs  of  state  in  that  day  to  the  events  of  Richard's 
reign ;  and  the  fiite  of  that  vicious  and  vacillating  king  became 
a  subject  of  general  interest.  Elizabeth  saw  this,  and  not  with- 
out apprehension  of  its  dangerous  tendency.  Indeed,  so  unmis- 
takable was  this  sign  of  the  time  that  once,  as,  in  company  with 
Lombard,  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  she  was 
looking  over  a  digest  of  the  Rolls  which  he  had  made,  she 
said  to  him  as  they  came  to  the  reign  of  Richard  H.,  **  I  am 
Richard  H.,  know  ye  not  that  ? "  For  these  reasons  any  public 
allusion  to  the  reign  of  that  King  was  regarded  with  great 
dia£Eivor  by  those  in  authority  under  her,  and  was  suppressed  if 
possible ;  so  that  Haywarde,  who  in  1699  published  a  history  of 
the  First  Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  IV.,  which 
is  little  more  than  the  history  of  the  deposition  of  Richard,  was 
summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber,  imprisoned,  and  barely 
escaped  a  state  prosecution.  But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  re- 
press the  subject,  the  interest  which  it  awakened  caused  it  to  be 
selected  as  a  topic  for  treatment  both  on  the  stage  and  in  books. 
Bacon  notices  a  persistent  bringing  of  Richard  H.  **  upon  thi 
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Btage  and  into  print  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time."  During  her 
reign  there  were  at  least  three  plays  written  upon  the  closing 
events  of  Richard  II.'s ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  first  three 
books  of  Daniel's  Civil  Wars  between  the  two  Houses  of  Lcmcaater 
and  Ywky  first  published  in  1595,  is  also  devoted  to  the  same 
occurrences. 

Shakespeare  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  tendency 
of  the  public  mind,  and  so  produced  his  historical  play  Bichard 
the  Second^  which  is  one  of  the  three  above  mentioned.  At  least 
one  of  the  others  preceded  his ;  but  both  were  so  unlike  it  in 
structure  that  neither  of  them  could  have  been  used  by  liim  as 
the  basis  of  his  own  play ;  and  therefore,  although  the  fisusts 
known  in  relation  to  them  may  justly  have  some  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  literary  antiquarian,  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand.*  Shakespeare  went  to  Hohnshed  for  the 
material  upon  which  to  work,  as  his  habit  was  when  engaged 
upon  English  subjects ;  and  he  made  no  additions  to  the  inci- 
dents which  he  found  recorded  by  the  old  chronicles,  and  no 
material  change  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  Richard  the  Second  has  not 
hitherto  been  determined.  Malone  first  thought  that  it  was 
written  in  1597,  but  afterwards  attributed  it  to  the  year  1593, 
without  giving  reasons  for  either  notion ;  and  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his 
recent  edition,  says  that  the  date  in  question  is  **  quite  uncer- 
tain." The  publication  of  the  quarto  of  1597  fixes,  of  course,  the 
hither  limit  of  the  period  of  Shakespeare's  life  in  which  he  pro- 
duced this  play;  but  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare— Daniel 
—  has  left  evidence  which  circumscribes  that  period  within  the 
revolution  of  a  very  few  months.  Daniel  published  in  1596 
TTie  First  Fotore  Bookes  of  the  ciuile  toarrea  betweene  the  tioo 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke^  the  first  three  books  of  whidi 
chiefly  relate  to  the  events  of  Richard  II.'s  reign.  A  certain 
resemblance  was  inevitable  between  a  play  and  a  poem  which 

*  One  of  them  was  bo  obsolete  in  1601  that  a  partisan  of  Essex  who 
procured  its  performance  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the  outbreak  of  tho 
insurrection  headed  by  that  nobleman,  was  obliged  to  pay  forty  shillings  in 
advance  to  the  players,  to  secure  them  in  the  event  of  loss.  This  play  repre- 
sented the  deposition  of  Bichard.  The  other  was  based  npou  the  earlier 
events  of  Richard's  reign,  ^  chiefly,  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  It  was  performed 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  as  lute  as  A.  D.  1611.  The  reader  who  is  curious  in  sodi 
matters  may  consult  the  Variorum  Shakespeare  of  1821,  Vol.  II.  p.  825,  and 
Mr.  ColUer'H,  Vol.  IV.  p.  107. 
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celebrated  the  same  historical  incidents ;  but  they  contain  a  few 
passages  of  a  likeness  nearer  than  that  which  was  the  necessary 
result  of  the  identity  of  their  subjects.  This  has  been  noticed 
before,  but  hitherto  without  such  an  examination  of  the  original 
edition  of  Daniel's  poem  as  to  make  the  resemblance,  which  is 
obvious  to  every  reader  of  both  authors,  of  any  value  as  con- 
temporary testimony  to  the  date  when  Shakespeare's  play  was 
written.* 

The  first  edition  of  Daniel's  Civil  Wars  was  published,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  1595 ;  but  in  the  same  year  a  second  edi- 
tion came  out;  and  this  was  not  a  mere  reimpression  of  the 
former,  as  appears  by  a  comparison  of  the  two.  The  poem  had 
been  carefully  revised  for  the  second  edition,  though  it  was  of 
the  same  date  as  the  first:  comparatively  few  stanzas  were 
left  untouched ;  many  were  rewritten ;  several  were  omittied ; 
and  some  stanzas  which  appeared  in  this  edition  were  then 
printed  for  the  first  time.  Now  it  is  only  in  those  parts  of 
the  poem  which  had  been  rewritten  for  this  second  edition  of 
1595,  or  which  were  newly  written  for  it,  that  there  appears  any 
resemblance  to  Shakespeare's  play  which  might  not  be  justly  as- 
cribed to  chance  in  the  case  of  two  men  writing  in  the  language 
of  the  same  period  upon  the  same  subject,  and  going  for  their 
&cts  to  the  same  authority.  The  first  instance  in  point  refers  to 
the  mutual  accusation  of  treason  between  Bolinghroke  and  Nor- 
folk.  Holinshed  makes  Bolinghroke  the  first  accuser  :  in  Froissart'a 
version  Norfolk  takes  the  initiative ;  but  neither  chronicler  say  a 
aught  of  the  motive  of  the  accusation.  Shakespeare  followed 
Holinshed ;  Daniel,  Froissart ;  —  which  shows,  by  the  way,  that 
at  first  neither  thought  of  imitating  the  other  on  this  point. 
But  while  Daniel  in  his  adherence  to  the  chroniclers  made  no 
allusion  to  any  personal  iU  feeling  between  the  appellants, 

*  Mr.  Knight,  In  1839,  pointed  out  certain  passages  in  the  play  and  the 
poem  the  likeness  between  which  could  hardly  be  fortuitons ;  but  the  con< 
elusion  that  he  drew  was,  that  Shakespeare  "  took  up  D&ulel's  Civil  Wurrei  as 
he  took  up  ITairs,  or  Holinshed's,  or  Froipsart's  Chronicle.^,  and  transfused 
into  his  play,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  few  of  the  circumstance!)  and  images 
that  belong  to  Daniel  in  his  character  of  poet."  Mr.  Iludsun,  in  1852,  refen 
ring  to  the  same  passages,  and  to  another,  which  will  be  particularly  noticed 
hereafter,  remarks :  "  The  poem  and  the  play  in  question  have  several  passages 
M>  similar  in  thought  and  language  as  to  argue  that  one  of  the  authors  must 
have  drawn  A*om  the  other ;  though  this  of  itself  will  by  no  means  conclnds 
whkh  way  the  obligation  ran." 
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Shakespeare  does  suggest  such  a  motive  on  the  part  of  one  of 
them.  Daniel,  after  recounting  Bolinghroke*8  conference  with 
Norfolk  upon  the  excesses  of  Richard,  in  the  hope  that  the  LattCT 
might  counsel  the  King  to  a  better  life,  says,  — 

«  The  faithless  Duke  [Norfolk]  that  presentlie  takes  hold 
Of  such  advantage  to  insinuate. 
Hastes  to  the  king,  perverting  what  was  told 
And  what  came  of  good  minde  he  makes  it  hate. 
The  king  that  might  not  now  be  so  controld 
Or  censur'd  in  his  course,  much  frets  thereat ; 
Sends  for  the  Duke,  who  doth  such  wordes  deny 
And  craues  the  combat  of  his  enemy." 

Book  I.  St.  62. 

Here  is  no  malice  mentioned,  except  that  which  NorfoUt  mAx 
nates  that  Bolinghroke  bore  to  the  King.    But  Shakespeare  in  the 
first  lines  of  Richard  the  Second  makes  the  King  ask  of  QawU^  — 

<*  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him 
K  he  appeal  the  Duke  on  ancient  malice  ? " 

«nd  again,  in  the  scene  of  the  interrupted  combat,  to  say,  — • 

*<  And  for  we  think  the  eagle  winged  pride 
Of  sky  aspiring  and  ambitious  thotights, 
With  rival-hating  envy  set  on  you,"  &c. 

Dpon  which  ensues  in  the  second  edition  (1595)  of  Daniel's  poem, 
the  following  remarkable  change  in  the  stanza  just  quoted :  — > 

«*  Hereof  doth  Norfolk  presentlie  take  hold, 
And  to  the  King  the  whole  discourse  relate ; 
Who  not  conceiting  it  as  it  teas  toJd^ 
Btit  judging  it  proceeded  out  of  hate. 
Disdaining  deeply  to  be  so  controll'd. 
That  others  should  his  rule  prejudicate, 
Charg*d  Her'ford  therewithal :  who  reaccus'd 
Norfolk  for  words  of  treason  he  had  us'd." 

Here  is  not  a  mere  polishing  of  verse,  but  a  change  in  the 
subject  of  the  verse :  for  Norfolk,  (who,  be  it  observed,  is  no 
longer  ^*ih&  faithless  Duke,")  we  have  the  King;  and  for  ha- 
tred of  the  King  attributed  by  one  appellant  to  the  other,  we 
have  a  suspicion  by  the  King  of  hatred  of  one  appellant  by  the 
other.    Not  only  so  however.    In  the  first  edition  of  the  CfivU 
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fVdr8  this  stanza  is  followed  immediately  by  one  that  records 
the  granting  of  the  combat,  the  preparation  for  it,  and  its  pre- 
vention by  the  King.  But  Shakespeare  having  exhibited  the 
recrimination  and  mutual  defiance  of  the  two  Dukes,  (Act  I. 
Sc.  1,)  the  following  new  stanza  appears  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  interposed  between  that  in  which  the  accusa- 
tion is  made  and  that  which  has  the  combat  for  its  subject :  — 

"Norfolk  denies  them  [the  "words  of  treason"]  peremptorily; 
Hereford  recharged,  and  supplicates  the  King 
To  have  the  combat  of  his  enemy, 
Th^t  by  his  sword  he  might  approve  the  thing. 
Norfolk  denies  the  same  as  earnestly : 
And  both  with  equal  courage  menacing 
Revenge  of  wrong,  that  none  knew  which  was  free. 
For  times  of  faction  times  of  slander  be." 

Thus  the  parallel  passages,  as  unlike  as  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  be  in  their  first  condition,  were  brought  into  conformity  of  spirit 
and  incident  by  alteration  and  addition  on  the  part  of  Daniel. 

Again  in  the  last  Scene  of  Richnrd  tJie  Second  the  following 
lines  are  spoken  by  Bolinghroke,  in  reply  to  Pierce  of  Exton't 
plea  that  his  murder  of  Richard  was  in  compliance  with  B6* 
knj^roMt  own  wish :  — 

"  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need. 
Nor  do  I  thee :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead 
I  hate  the  murtherer,  love  him  murthered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  laboiur, 
But  neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  or  light." 

Kow,  neither  Holinshed  nor  Froissart  furnish  authority  for  any 
fluch  disavowal ;  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Civil  Wars,  no 
corresponding  passage  appears  ;  but  in  the  second  we  have  the 
following  lines,  the  first  half  stanza  being  substituted  for  four 
lines  which  merely  upbraid  the  murderer,  and  the  succeeding. 
■tanza  being  entirely  new : 

**  What  great  advancement  hast  thou  hereby  won  } 
By  being  the  instrument  to  perpetrate 
So  foul  a  deed  ?    Where  is  thy  grace  at  Court 
For  such  a  service  a'!ted  in  such  a  sort  ? 
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"  First,  he  for  whom  thou  dost  this  Tillainy, 
Though  pleas'd  therewith  will  not  ayouch  thy  &ct| 
But  let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported  and  tinhack'd. 
Then  all  men  else  wiU  loathe  thy  treachery, 
And  thou  thyself  abhor  thy  proper  act. 
So  th*  wolf,  in  hope  the  lion's  grace  to  win, 
Betraying  other  beasts,  lost  his  own  skin." 

There  are  other  variations  of  the  same  nature,  though  of  much 
less  consequence.  These,  however,  appear  all  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  when  Daniel  first  published  the  Civil 
Wars  in  1595  Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Second  had  not  been 
produced ;  but  that  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  former  in  the  same  year,  the  historical  play  had 
made  its  appearance,  and  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  Daniel.  We  may  therefore  safely  place  the  composition  of 
Richard  the  Second  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1694  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1595.  This  period  accords  entirely  with  the  indi- 
cations of  the  play  itself,  the  style  of  which  and  the  cast  of 
thought  belong  to  a  time  when  Shakespeare  had  not  yet  attained 
the  fulness  of  his  powers  either  as  a  dramatist  or  a  poet,  and 
yet  was  rapidly  approaching  that  rich  middle  period  of  his  pro- 
ductive life,  which  gave  us  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth^ 
As  You  Like  It^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  Hamlet^  and  Troilus 
and  Cressida.  On  its  own  evidence  Richard  the  Second  preceded 
King  John^  and  perhaps  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

After  two  quarto  editions  of  this  History  had  appeared  in 
1597  and  1598,  a  third  was  published  in  1608  with  "new  addi- 
tions of  the  Parliament  Sceane  and  the  deposing  of  King  Rich- 
ard." Why  the  arraignment  and  deposition  of  Richard  II. 
were  omitted  in  the  performance  and  in  the  published  text  in 
1598,* when  Elizabeth  was  still  alive,  and  not  in  1608,  when 
James  had  reigned  for  five  qidet  years,  the  reader  of  the  first  part 
of  these  remarks  need  not  be  here  informed.  The  question  haa 
naturally  arisen  whether  this  Parliament  Scene,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1608,  was  a  part  of  the  play  as  originally  written,  or 
an  addition  made  some  time  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
The  point  has  hitherto  been  left  to  be  the  subject  of  fluctuating 
opinion,  though  it  might  have  been  decided  by  an  examination 
of  the  quarto  versions.     The  quartos  of  1597  and  1698  present 
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A  part  of  Act  lY.  Sc.  1,  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  last  foui 
lines  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle* a  speech :  — 

••  It  will  the  wofullest  division  prove, 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth : 
Prevent  it,  resist  it,  and  let  it  not  be  so, 
■Jjeast  childf  child's  children  crie  against  you  woe.* 

North,    Well  have  you  argued  sir,  and  for  your  paines, 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here : 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge. 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 

Exeunt,    Manet  West,  Carleill,  Aimierle. 
Abbot,     A  woefuU  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 
Car,    The  woes  to  come  ;  the  children  yet  unbome^ 

Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thome." 

Now  here  we  have  the  Abbot  saying  that  he  has  beheld  a  woe- 
ful pageant  (the  deposition)  which,  according  to  this  text,  he  has 
not  beheld,  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  repeating  in  the  first 
words  of  one  speech  the  very  idea  which  occurs  in  the  last  words 
of  the  speech  that  he  has  just  spoken.  But  in  the  4to.  of  1608, 
and  the  folio,  these  two  speeches  of  Carlisle's  are  separated  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  lines  which  are  spoken  by  the  actors 
in  the  pageant  to  which  the  Abbot  alludes.  Consequently  it  is 
clear  that  the  deposition  formed  a  part  of  the  play  as  it  was 
originally  cast ;  and  the  observant  reader  will  see  that  the  whole 
of  this  first  Scene  of  the  first  Act,  in  which  the  deposition  occurs, 
is  homogeneous  in  style,  and  was  evidently  written  at  one  time. 
It  is  possible,  even,  that  it  was  performed  when  the  play  was  first 
produced,  (for  Shakespeare  was  too  prudent  to  wTite  what  he 
knew  would  be  suppressed,)  and  that  it  was  interdicted  both  to 
players  and  printers  on  account  of  the  renewed  anxiety  caused 
by  the  bull  issued  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1696,  in  which  he 
exhorted  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  to  depose  her.  The  depo- 
lition  having  been  a  part  of  the  play  as  it  was  originally  written, 
we  have  yet  further  evidence  that  the  play  was  composed  in 
1695  ;  for  after  the  appearance  of  the  Pope's  bull  in  1696,  there 
could  not  have  been  the  slightest  hope  that  the  representation 
of  the  dethronement  of  an  English  sovereign  in  full  Parliament 
would  be  permitted. 

*  8m  the  text  of  the  play  for  the  correct  version  of  this  Hue. 
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The  text  of  this  play  has  not  reached  us  in  a  very  satisfieu^ry 
condition.  There  are,  it  is  true,  not  many  passages  in  which 
the  sense  has  been  obscured  by  corruption ;  but  those  in  which 
the  carelessness  of  transcribers  or  printers  has  impaired  the 
rhythm,  or,  at  least,  left  the  Terse  defective,  are  very  numerous. 
This  is  equally  true  of  all  the  early  impressions  of  the  play; 
Of  the  quarto  impressions,  the  earliest — that  of  1597 — is 
justly  pronounced  by  Mr.  Collier  *(the  most  valuable  for  its 
readings  and  general  accuracy ;  **  as  the  critical  reader  who  has 
not  access  to  the  original  may  see  by  an  examination  of  Capell's 
careful  collation  of  ^e  variations  of  all  the  early  editions  in  hia 
Notes  and  Various  Readings  to  Shakespeare,  Certain  errors  com- 
mon to  both  texts  show  that  the  quarto  of  1615  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  copy  from  which  the  folio  impression  of  this  play 
was  printed;  but  there  are  passages  added  and  corrections 
made  in  the  folio  which  show  that  the  copy  of  the  edition  of 
1615  furnished  to  the  printers  of  the  folio  had  been  subjected  to 
authoritative  emendation,  even  if  it  were  not  the  stage  copy  of 
the  Globe  Theatre.  These  passages  are  particularly  pointed  out 
in  the  notes  to  this  edition.  The  quartos,  especially  that  of 
1597,  are  of  essential  service ;  but  only  in  correcting  the  acci- 
dental errors  or  supplying  the  unaccountable  omissions  of  the 
authentic  copy.  In  cases  of  mere  variation  they  have  no  au- 
thority ;  and  some  of  the  lines  found  in  them  but  not  in  the 
folio  were,  in  my  judgment,  struck  out  by  the  author  himfielf. 
As,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  text  as  it 
was  first  written,  and  the  omission,  plainly  accidental  in  on| 
case,  may  possibly  have  been  so  in  all,  they  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  text. 

This  play  is  quite  unequal  in  style,  and  it  seems  to  me  not 
improbable  that  Shakespeare,  according  to  a  practice  of  his  time, 
had  sdine  needless  aid  in  writing  it.  It  is  possible  that  as  Dan- 
iel was  engaged  on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  he  not 
only  talked  over  the  subject  with  Shakespeare,  but  furnished 
him  some  of  the  rhymed  passages;  and  from  such  an  inter- 
course may  have  arisen  the  similarity  between  some  passages  in 
the  play  and  in  the  first  ec^tion  of  the  Civil  Wars, 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  play  is  much  briefer  than  that 
of  either  of  the  other  Histories.  It  occupies  but  two  years,  — 
from  1398,  when  Richard  was  thirty- two  years  old,  to  1400, 
when  he  was  put  to  death.     In  the  proper  putting  of  Riehar4 
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the  Second  upon  the  stage,  accuracy  of  costume  has  an  impor- 
tance not  generally  its  due.  For  splendor  in  apparel,  carried  to 
the  most  lavish  expense  and  the  extreme  of  foppery,  marked  the 
personal  habits  of  the  monarch,  and,  consequently,  of  his  cour- 
tiers and  all  people  of  **&shion  and  fortime"  in  his  reign. 
Richard  himself  had  one  coat  or  robe  the  cost  of  which  was 
estimated  at  thirty  thousand  marks ;  which  enormous  value  has 
been  nith  probability  attributed  chiefly  to  the  jewels  with  which, 
according  to  the  &shion  of  the  day,  it  was  embroidered.  Au- 
thorities for  the  costumes  aboimd ;  but  the  most  complete  and 
satisfEictory  are  foimd  in  the  manuscript  Metrical  History  of  the 
Deposition  of  Richard  11.,  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  house- 
hold to  Charles  VI.,  of  France,  who  was  in  attendance  upon 
Richard  during  the  period  which  he  describes,  and  which  his- 
tory (preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS.)  is  copiously  illustrated. 
The  more  important  of  these  illustrations  were  engraved  for  Mr. 
Knighf  8  Pictorial  Shakespeare. 

vol,  VI,  J 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

Kino  Richard  the  Second. 

Edmtjnd  of  Langley,  Bvkeof  York,  )  j^^^  ^  ^^  ^g;^ 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  > 

Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford,  Son  to  John  of  Gaunt 

afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Duke  of  Aumerle,  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Dtjkb  op  Surrey. 

Earl  op  Salisbury.     Earl  Berkley. 
Bushy,  "j 

Bagot,   >  Creatures  to  King  Richard. 

Green,  J 

Earl  op  Northumberland. 

Henry  Percy,  his  Son, 

Lord  Boos.    Lord  Willoughby.    Lord  Fitewateb. 

Bishop  of  Carlisle.    Abbot  of  Westminster, 

A  Lord. 

Sir  Pierce  of  Exton.     Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 

Captain  of  a  Band  of  Welshmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchess  op  Gloster. 
Duchess  op  York. 
Lady  attending  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Gardeners,   Keeper,  Messen 
ger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE  :    Dispersedly  in  England  and  Wales. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OP 

KING    RICHARD    THE    SECOND 


ACT    I. 
Scene  I.  —  London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richabd,  attended ;  John  of  Oauitt, 
and  other  Nobles,  vnth  him. 

King  Richabd. 

OLD  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band. 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray? 
Gaunt,     I  have,  my  liege. 

K,  Rich.     Tell  me,  moreover,  hast   thou   sounded 
him. 
If  he  appeal  the  Duke  on  ancient  malice, 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt,     As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argu- 
ment. 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim*d  at  your  Highness,  —  no  inveterate  malice. 
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K.  Rich.     Then   call  them  to  our  presence:   fiioe 
to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
Th'  accuser  and  th'  accused  freely  speak. — 

[ExLtsome  Attendant.. 
High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Enter  Attendants,  toith  Bolingbbokc  and  Nobfolx. 

BoUngbroke,     Many  years  of  happy  days  befall 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 

Norfolk,     Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  Heavens,  envying  Earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown! 

K,  Rich.     We  thank  you  both:   yet  one  but  flat- 
ters us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Baling.     First,  Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  I 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  Prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I  speak. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  Earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  Heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live. 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds -that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stufl*  I  thy  throaii. 
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And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign,)  ere  I  move, 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn  sword  may 

prove. 
Nor,     Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeid. 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this ; 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  Highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech. 
Which  else  would  post  until  it  had  retum'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubly  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty, 
-And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him; 
Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain: 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds. 
And  meet  him,  were  I  ti'd  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable 
Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty :  — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  ae  lie. 

Boling.     Pale  trembling  coward,  there  J  throw  my 

gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except: 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop. 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
WiU  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  1  have  spoken,  or  thou  canst  devise. 
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Nor,     I  take  it  up;   and,  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Whicli  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight  I 

K,  Rich.     What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray^a 
charge  ? 
It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us 
Sc  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Boling.     Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall  prove 
it  true  :  — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  Highness'  soldiers. 
The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employments. 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides,  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove. 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  farthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye. 
That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch' d  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring. 
Farther,  I  say,  —  and  farther,  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good, — 
That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death. 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries. 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood ; 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

K,  Rich.     How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  1  — 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 
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Nor.     O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.   Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes  and  eara  j 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  our  kingdom's  heir, 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son. 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou : 
Free  speech  and  fearless  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.     Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest. 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais 
Disbursed  I  [duly]  to  his  Highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  Queen. 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie.  —  For  Gloster's  death, 
I  slew  him  not ;  but,  to  mine  own  disgrace. 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
For  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul ; 
But,  ere  1  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begg'd 
Your  Grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault :   as  for  the  rest  appeal' d. 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor; 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend. 
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And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 

Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  liis  bosom. 

In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 

Your  Highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K,  Rich,    Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  nil'd  by  mt 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision. 
Forget,  forgive ;   conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  time  to  bleed.  — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun; 
We'll  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.    To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age.  — 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K.  Rich.     And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry,  when? 

Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.     Norfolk,  throw  down ;  we  bid ;  there  if 
no  boot. 

Nor.     Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot. 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame : 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave, 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breath' d  this  poison. 

K.  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood. 

Give  me  his  gage  :  —  lions  make  leopards  tair  e. 

Nor.     Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots :  take  but  my 
shame, 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear,  dear  lord. 
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The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 

Is  spotless  reputation;  that  away, 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 

A.  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barr*d  up  chest 

Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 

Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one : 

Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 

Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try; 

In  that  I  live  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K,  Rich.     Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage:  do  you 
begin. 

Boling.     O !  God  defend   my  soul  from   such  foul 
sin. 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fall'n  in  my  father's  sight? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  outdar'd  dastard?     Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear. 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 

[_Exit  Gaunt. 

K,  Rich.     We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to  com- 
mand; 
^^Tiich  since  we  cannot  do,  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day. 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate : 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  you  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry.  — 
Lord  Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  [Ereimli 
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SCENS    II. 

The  Same.     A    Room  in   the   Duke  of  Lanca8TEB*8 

Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt  and  Duchess  of  Olosteb. 

Gaunt,     Alas !  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  your  exclaims. 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life: 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven; 
Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  Earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Duchess,     Finds    brotherhood   in   thee   no   sharpei 

spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood, 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root.: 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dri'd  by  Nature's  course. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut; 
13ut  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloster, 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root. 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spill'd; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded, 
By  envy's  hand  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah!    Gaimt,    his    blood    was    thine;    that   bed,    that 

womb. 
That  metal,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion'd  thee. 
Made    him    a    man;    and    though     thou    liv'st     and 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him.     Thou  dost  consent 
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In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death, 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt ;  it  is  despair. 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughtered. 
Thou  shew'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  stem  murther  how  to  butcher  thee. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life. 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.     God's    is    the    quarrel;    for  God's    substi- 
tute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight. 
Hath  caus'd  his  death;  the  which,  if  wrongfully, 
Let  Heaven  revenge,  for  I  may  never  lift. 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Dueh.     Where   then,   alas!    may  I    complain   my- 
self? 

Gaunt.     To   God,  the  widow's    champion   and  de- 
fence. 
•    Duch.     Why,  then,  I  will.  —  Farewell,  old  Gaunt* 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight. 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  thiey  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford ! 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt:  thy  sometimes  brother's  wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.     Sister,  farewell:  I  must  to  Coventry 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with  me! 
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Duch.     Yet  one  word  more.  —  Grief  boundeth  where 
it  falls, 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  'but  weight: 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun. 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all :  —  nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him  —  O,  what?  — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see. 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeoprd  offices,  untrodden  stones? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groana  ? 
Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  there. 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die: 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[^Exeunt 

,         Scene  III. 

Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry. 

Lists  set  out^  and  a  throne.  Heralds,  <^c.,  attend' 
ing.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Sitreey  as  Lord  Mar^ 
shal,  and  Aumerle  as  High  Constable. 

Marshal,     My  lord    Aumerle,   is    Harry   Hereford 

arm'd? 
Aumerle.     Yea,  at  all  points,  and  longs  to  enter  in. 
Mar,     The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 
Aum.     Why,  then,  the  champions  are  prepar'd,  and 
stay 
For  nothing  but  his  Majesty's  approach. 
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Flourish.  Enter  King  Richard,  who  takes  his  seat 
on  his  throne;  (Gaunt,  Bushy,  Bagot,  Green, 
and  others^  who  take  their  places,  A  trumpet  is 
sounded,  and  answered  by  another  trumpet  within. 
Then  enter  Norfolk,  in  armour^  preceded  by  a 
Herald. 

K.  Rich.     Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.     In    God's    name,  and   the   King's,  say  who 
thou  art, 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms; 
Against    what    man     thou     com'st,    and     what     thy 

quarrel. 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thine  oath, 
As  so  defend  thee  Heaven  and  thy  valour! 

Nor.     My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ; 
Who  hither  come,  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which  God  defend  a  knight  should  violate ! ) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  King,  and  his  succeeding  issue, 
Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  King,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven ! 

Trumpets   sound.      Enter  Boling  broke,  in   armonr 

preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.     Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms. 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war; 
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And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar,     What   is   thy  name  ?    and  wherefore    com*st 
thou  hither, 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists? 
Against  whom  com'st  thou  ?  and  what  is  thy  quarrel  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  Heaven! 

Baling,     Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms, 
To  prove  by  God's  grace  and  my  body's  valour, 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  Heaven,  King  Richard,  and  to  me: 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven! 

Mar,     On  pain  of  death  no  person  be  so  bold 
Or  daring  hardy  as  to  touch  the  lists; 
Except  the  Marshal  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Boling,     Lord  Marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's 
hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  Majesty : 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave 
And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar,     The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  High- 
ness, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand  and  take  his  leave. 

K,  Rich,     We  will   descend   and   fold  him  in  our 
arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  just, 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Farewell  my  blood;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead.  • 

Boling,     O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
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For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear. 

As  confident  as  is  the  falcon*  s  flight 

Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight, — 

My  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you;  — 

Of  you,  my  noble  cousin.  Lord  Aumerle ;  — 

Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death, 

But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 

Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet: 

O,    thou,    [to    Gaunt.]    the   earthly    author   of    my 

blood,  — 
Whose  youthful  spirit  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  pray'rs; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  o'  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.     God   in   thy  good  cause  make  thee   proft« 
perous ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  amaz'd  pernicious  enemy: 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

Baling,     Mine    innocence    and    Saint    George    to 
thrive! 

Nor.     However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot. 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchisement, 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
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This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary.  — 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  yean: 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest, 
Go  I  to  fight.     Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K,  Rich,     Farewell,  my  lord:  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial.  Marshal,  and  begin. 

Mar,     Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance;  and  God  defend  the  right! 

Boling,     Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry,  Ameik. 

Mar,    Go  bear  this  lance  [to  an  Officer,']  to  Thomas* 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Herald,      Harry    of    Hereford,    Lancaster,    and 

Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  King,  and  him; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forwards  to  the  fight, 

2  Her,     Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 

Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve, 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire, 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar,     Sound,    trumpets;     and    set   forward,    oont- 
batants.  [A  charge  sounded^ 

Stay,  the  King  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

jr.  Rich.     Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  theb 
spears, 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again. 
Withdraw  with  us;  and  let  the  trumpets  sound. 
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While  we  return  these  Dukes  what  we  decree. — 

[_A  long  flourish 
Draw  near,  \to  the  combatants.']  and  list,  what  with 

our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours'  swords; 
[And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ;  ] 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  drumSy 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray, 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace, 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood: 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories :  — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Boling,     Your  will  be  done.     This  must  my  com- 
fort be. 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent, 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

K,  Rich,     Norfolk,    for    thee    remains    a    heavief 
doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce: 
The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 
The  hopeless  word  of — never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

VOL.    VI.  K 
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Nor»     A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege, 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  Highness'  mouth: 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  Highness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  learn' d  these  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego; 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more. 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now; 
What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death, 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  i 

K,  Rich.     It  boots  thee  not  to  become  passionate : 
After  our  sentence,  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.     Then,  thus    I   turn   me   from   my   country's 
Hght, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

l^Rstiring, 

K,  Rich,     Return  again,  and   take   an   oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish' d  hands; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  ye  owe  to  God, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer:  — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  God!) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment; 
Nor  ever  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
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Nor  ever  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 

This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate ; 

Nor  ever  by  advised  purpose  meet, 

To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 

'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

Boling,     I  swear. 

Nor.     And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling,     Norfolk,  so  far,  as  to  mine  enemy.— 
By  this  time,  had  the  King  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander*d  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish* d  from  this  land: 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor,     No,  Bolingbroke :  if  ever  I  were  traitor. 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life, 
And  I  from  Heaven  banished,  as  from  hence! 
But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  King  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege.  —  Now  no  way  can  I  stray: 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way. 

[RtU. 

K.  Rich,     Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart:  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd    four    away.  —  [^To    Boling.]      Six     frozen 

winters  spent, 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment. 

Boling.     How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.     I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of  me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile ; 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby, 
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For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 

Can  change  then:  moons  and  bring  their  times  about. 

My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light 

Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night: 

My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 

And  blindfold  Death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K,    Rich,     Why,  uncle,  thou   hast   many  years  to 
live. 

Gaunt,     But  not  a  minute,  King,  that  thou  canst 
give: 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sudden  sorrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow* 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage: 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death. 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K,  Rich,     Thy  son  is  banished  upon  good  advice. 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party- verdict  gave: 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou,  then,  to  lower? 

Gaunt,     Things  sweet   to    taste  prove  in  digestioii 
sour. 
You  urg*d  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather. 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father, 
[O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild: 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd.] 
Alas !  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away: 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich,     Cousin,  farewell ;  —  and,  uncle,  bid  him 
so : 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[^Flourish,     Exeunt  King  Richakd  and  Train* 
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Aum,     Cousin,  farewell :   what  presence   must  not 
know, 
From  where  do  you  remain,  let  paper  shew. 

Mar.     My  lord,  no  leave  take  I;  for  I  will  ride. 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.      O,   to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words, 
lliat  thou  retum'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Baling.     I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.     Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Baling.     Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

Gaunt.     What   is   six   winters  ?   they  are   quickly 
gone. 

Baling,     To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour 
ten. 

Gaunt.     CaU  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak*st  for  pleas- 
ure. 

Baling.     My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.     The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

[^Baling.     Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.     All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity : 
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Think  not  the  King  did  banish  thee, 

But  thou  the  King :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit 

Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go  say,  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour. 

And  not  the  King  exil*d  thee  ;  or  suppose 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 

And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime : 

Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com*Bt: 

Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians ; 

The  grass  whereon  thou  tread' st,  the  presence  strewed; 

The  flowers,  fair  ladies;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 

Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance ; 

For  gnaxling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light.] 

Boling.     O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  Summer's  heat? 
O,  no !   the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt,    Come,  come,  my  son,  I'll  bring  thee  on  di^ 
way : 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay, 

Boling,     Then,  England's  groimd,  farewell:   sweet 
soil,  adieu ; 
My  mother  and  my  nurse,  which  bears  me  yet  I 
Where-e'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  truebom  Englishman. 
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Scene  IV. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Castle. 

Enter  King  Richabd,  Baoot,  and  Gbeen  ;  Aumesli 

following, 

K.  Rich.     We  did  observe.  —  Cousin  Anmerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way? 

Aum.     I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so. 
But  to  the  next  highway;  and  there  I  left  him. 

K,  Rich,    And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were 
shed? 

Aum.     'Faith,  none  for  me ;  except  the  North-east 
wind, 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K,  Rich,     What  said  our  cousin  when  you  parted 
with  him  ? 

Aum,     "  Farewell." 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief, 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,   would   the   word    *  farewell '   have    lengthen'^ 

hours. 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich,     He  is  our  cousin,  cousin ;  but  'tis  doubt. 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  : 
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How  he  (lid  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 

With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy ; 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves; 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 

And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 

As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 

Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well, 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 

With — "  Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends ;  "-* 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 

And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.     Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go  these 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland; 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  farther  leisure  yield  them  farther  means 
For  their  advantage  and  your  Highness'  loss. 

K,  Rich.     We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war: 
And,  for  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a  Court 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light. 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand.     If  that  come  short, 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters ; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold. 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 

Bushy,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.    Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  very  sick,  my  lord,  -— 
Suddenly  taken ;  and  hath  sent  post-haste 
To  entreat  your  Majesty  to  visit  him. 
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if.  Rich.     Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.     At  Ely-house. 

K,  Rich.     Now  put  it,  Qod,  in  his  physician's  mind 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.  — 
Come,  gentlemen,  lefs  all  go  visit  him : 
Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late : 

[^Exeunt 


ACT    II. 

Scene  I. — London.     A  Chamber  in  Ely-house. 

Gaunt  on  a  couch ;  the  Duke  of  Yobk,  and  others^ 

standing  hy  him. 

Gaunt. 

"TTTILL  the  King  come,  that  I  may  breathe  my  last 
f  T     In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ? 
York.     Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  youi 
bfeath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.     O  !   but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain« 
He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listen' d  more 

riian   they  whom  youth   and   ease   have  taught   to 
glose ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd  than  their  lives  before. 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 

k9 
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As    the  last  taste  of  sweets,   is  sweetest  last, 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past. 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.   No ;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flatt'ring  sounds, 
As  praises  of  his  state :   then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose: 
*Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou  lose. 

Gaunt.     Methinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspir'd ; 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him. 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last. 
For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves ; 
Small  show'rs  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short; 
He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  ofEce  of  a  wall. 
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Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England^ 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  by  their  breea  and  famous  for  their  birth. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son : 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 

Is  now  leas'd  out,  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 

Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm. 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 

Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 

With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds : 

That  England  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 

Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  it  self. 

Ah,   would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 

How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death ! 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Queen  ;  Aumerle,  Bushi, 
Green,  Bagot,  Roos,  and  Willoughby. 

York.     The   King   is  come :    deal   mildly  with  hit 
youth ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more. 

Queen,     How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster  ? 

K.  Rich,     What  comfort,  man  !    How  is't  with  aged 
Gaunt  ? 

Gaunt,     O,  how  that  name  befits  my  compositiop 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;   and  gaunt  in  being  old : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd; 
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Watching  breeds  leanness;  leanness  is  all  gaunt: 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast,  —  I  mean  my  children's  looks ; 
And  therein  fasting  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Wliose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K,  Rich,     Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  theiz 
names  ? 

Gaunt,     No ;  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  King,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.     Should   dying  men  flatter   [with]   those 
that  live  ? 

Gaunt.     No,  no;  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 

K.  Rich.     Thou,  now  a-dying,  say'st  —  thou  flat- 
ter'st  me. 

Gaunt.     O,  no ;  thou  diest,  though  I  the  sicker  be. 

K,  Rich.     I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee 
iU. 

Gaunt.     Now,  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see  thee 
ffl; 
ni  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land. 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick ; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'st  thy  'nointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head, 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
0,   had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shamet 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess' d. 
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Which  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease ; 
But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou,  and  not  King : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law, 
And 

K,  Rich.     And  thou  a  lunatic  lean-witted  fool. 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood 
With  fury  from  his  native  residence. 
Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son. 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head, 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

Gaunt,     O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's  son. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son : 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd. 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
Whom  fair  befall  in  Heaven  'mongst  happy  souls ! 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good. 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have. 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither' d  flow'r. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee : 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be !  — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  : 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[£rt7,  home  out  by  his  Attendants. 

K,  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  sullens  have  ; 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  f^ravc. 
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York,     I  do  beseech  your  Majesty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.     Right,  you  say  true ;  as  Hereford's  love, 
so  his : 
As  theirs,  so  mine  ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  Nobthitmbeblakd. 

Northumberland,     My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends 
him  to  your  Majesty, 

K,  Bich,     What  says  he  ? 

North,     Nay,  nothing;  all  is  said. 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument : 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.     Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  so  I 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K,  Rich,    The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he : 
His  time  is  spent ;   our  pilgrimage  must  be. 
So  much  for  that.  —  Now  for  our  Irish  wars. 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else. 
But  only  they,  have  privilege  to  live : 
And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 
Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 

York.     How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?     Ah !   how 
long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment. 
Not  Gaunt' s  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs. 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
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Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  first: 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce, 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast ;  for  even  so  look'd  he. 
Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hours; 
But  when  he  frown' d,  it  was  against  the  FrenclL, 
And  not  against  his  friends  :   his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
"Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  hfll  won: 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K,  Rich.     Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

York.  O,  my  liegej 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon' d,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish' d  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters  and  his   customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow,  then,  ensue  to-day; 
Be  not  thyself;  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true !) 
If  you  do  %vrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters-patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
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His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head, 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K,  Rich.     Think  what  you  will :  we  seize  into  oui 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 
York,     m  not  be  by  the  while.      My  liege,  fare- 
well: 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell; 
But  by  bad  dBirses  may  be  understood. 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  [Exit, 

K.   Rich.     Go,    Bushy,   to   the   Earl   of  Wiltshire 
straight : 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house, 
To  see  this  business.     To-morrow  next 
"\ye  will  for  Ireland;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow: 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself. 
Our  uncle  York  Lord  Governor  of  England; 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 
Come  on,  our  Queen:  to-morrow  must  we  part; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.      [Flourish. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Bushy,  Aumeblb, 
Gbeen  and  Bagot. 

North.     Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  is  dead. 

Roos.     And  living,  too,  for  now  his  son  is  Duke. 

Willoughhy.     Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.     Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Roos.     My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with 
silence. 
Ere  't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.     Nay,  speak   thy  mind ;    and  let  him  ne'ei 
speak  more 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm. 
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Wtllo.     Tends  that  thou*dst  speak,  to  th'  Duke  of 
Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Roos.     No  good  at  all  that  I  can.  do  for  him, 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him, 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.    Now,  afore   God,  'tis   shame   such  wrongs 
are  borne 
In  him,  a  royal  Prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  King  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers;  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  King  severely  prosecute, 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Roos,     The  Commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievoui 
taxes. 
And  lost  their  hearts :  the  nobles  hath  he  fln'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Wtllo.     And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what: 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this? 

North.     Wars   have   not   wasted   it,  for  warr'd   he 
hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 

Roos.     The   Earl   of  Wiltshire  hath   the  realm  in 
farm. 

Wtllo.     The  King's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken 
man. 

North.      Reproach    and    dissolution    hangeth    over 
him. 

Roos.     He  hath  not  money  foi  these  Irish  wars. 

VOL.    VI.  L 
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His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding, 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish' d  Duke. 

North.     His  noble  kinsman :  most  degenerate  King ! 
But,  Lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm: 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Roos,     We    see    the    very    wrack    that   we   must 
suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now. 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wrack. 

Norths     Not  so:  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of 
death, 
I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Willo.     Nay,  let   us   share   thy  thoughts,   as  tliaa 

dost  ours. 
Roos,     Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland: 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts :  therefore,  be  bold. 
North.     Then   thus.  —  I   have  from  Port  le  Blanc, 
a  bay  . 
In  Brittany,  receiv'd  intelligence. 
That  Harry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  Reginald  Lord  Cob- 
ham, 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Frandf 

Quoint, 
All  these  well  fumish'd  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore: 
Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
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The  first  departing  of  the  King  for  Ireland. 
If,  then,  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish' d  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 
And  make  high  Majesty  look  like  itself, 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg; 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Roos,     To  horse,  to   horse!    urge   doubts  to  them 

that  fear. 
Willo,     Hold   out   my   horse,    and   I  will  first  be 

there.  \_Exeuni. 

Scene  II. 
The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Qiteen,  Bushy,  and  Bagot. 

Bushy.     Madam,  your  Majesty  is  too  much  sad; 
You  pronus'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen,    To  please  the  King,  I  did ;  to  please  myselfi 
I  cannot  do  it;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.     Yet,  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles :   at  some  thing  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord,  the  King. 

Bushy,     Each    substance    of   a    grief   hath    twenty 
shadows. 
Which  shew  like  p^rief  itself,  but  are  not  so: 
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For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects: 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion:  ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  form:  so  your  sweet  Majesty, 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
Finds  shapes  of  grief  more  than  himself  to  wail; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  Queen, 
More   than   your   lord's   departure  weep   not:  more'i 

not  seen; 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.     It  may  be  so;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise :  howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad;  so  heavy  sad. 
As,  —  though  on  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think,— 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bushy.     'Tis    nothing    but    conceit,    my    graciona 
lady. 

Queen.     'Tis  nothing  less:  conceit  is  still  derived 
From  some  forefather  grief:  mine  is  not  so; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve: 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess, 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known;  what 
I  cannot  name :  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 

Green.     God   save  your  Majesty!  —  and  well  met, 
gentlemen.  — 
I  hope  the  King  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen.     Why  hop'st  thou  so  ?  'tis  better  hope  he  is. 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ; 
Then,  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not  shipped? 
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Green,     That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd  his 
power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land. 
The  banish' d  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen.  Now,  God  in  Heaven  forbid! 

Green.     Ah,    Madam,  'tis   too    true !    and  what  itf 
worse. 
The    Lord    Northumberland,    his   son,    young   Henry 

Percy, 
The  Lords  of  Roos,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy.     Why  have    you   not  proclaimed   Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,  traitors? 

Crreen.   We  have  :  whereupon  the  Earl  of  Worceetei 
Hath  broken  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewardship. 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.     So,  Green,  thou   art   the   midwife   to   my 
woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir: 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Buihy.     Despair  not,  Madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Green.     Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 
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Queen,     With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged'  neck. 
0,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks. — 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Yobk. 

Uncle,  for  God's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 
York.      [Should     I    do     so,    I    should    belie    my 
thoughts :] 
Comfort's  in  Heaven;  and  we  are  on  the  Earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off. 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home: 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land, 
Whjj  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.     My  lord,   your   son  was  gone  before  I 

came. 
York.     He  was  ?  —  Why,  so :  —  go  all  which  way 
it  will!  — 
The   Nobles   they    are   fled,   the   Commons    they  aze 

cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Flashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster; 
bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound. 
Hold:  take  my  ring. 

Serv.     My   lord,   I   had   forgot   to   tell   your  lord* 
ship : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there ; 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 
York,     What  is't,  knave  ? 

Serv.     An  hour  before  I  came  the  Duchess  di'd. 
York.     God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
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I  know  not  what  to  do:  —  I  would  to  God, 

(So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 

The  King  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's.— 

What !  are  there  posts  dispatch'd  for  Ireland  ?  — 

How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars?  — 

Come,    sister,  —  cousin,    I   would   say :    pray  pardon 

me. — 
Go,  fellow,  [to  the  Servant.]  get  thee  home;  provide 

some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there.  — 

[^Exit  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men? 
If  I  know  how,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affairs, 
Th\is  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands. 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen: 
Th'  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend;  th'  other,  again. 
Is  my  [near]  kinsman,  whom  the  King  hath  wrong'd, 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do.  —  Come,  cousin,  FU 
Dispose    of   you.  —  Gentlemen,    go    muster   up  your 

men. 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  Castle. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too. 
But  time  will  not  permit.  —  All  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Quseh. 

Bnshy,    The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  for  Ire- 
land, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power. 
Proportionable  to  th'  enemy. 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green,     Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  King  in  love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  King. 
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BagoL     And   that's    tlie   wavering    Commons;    foi 
their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses;  and  whoso  empties  them, 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 
Bushy,     Wherein   the  King   stands   generally   con- 
demn'd. 
Bagot,     If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  King. 

Green.     Well,   I'll   for   refuge    straight   to    Bristol 
Castle : 
The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy,     Thither  will  I  with  you;  for  little  office 
The  hateful  Commons  will  perform  for  us. 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces.  — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us? 

Bagot,     No;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  Majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain, 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 
Bushy,     That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back  Boling- 

broke. 
Crreen,     Alas,    poor    Duke!     the    task  he    under^ 
takes 
Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry: 

Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 
Bagot.     Farewell   at  once ;    for  once,  for   all,    and 

ever. 
Bushy.     Well,  we  may  meet  again. 
Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never. 

lExeunti 
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Scene   III. 

The  Wilds  in  Glostershire. 

Enter    Bolingbboke    and    Nobthumbesland,   with 

Forces. 

Baling.    How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now? 

North.     Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome. 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
In  Boos  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company. 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tedio\isnes8  and  process  of  my  travel: 
But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess: 
And  hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy, 
Than  hope  enjoy'd:  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine  hath  done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Baling.     Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Habey  Pebcy. 

North.     It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle? 

Percy,     1   had   thought,  my  lord,  to   have   leam'd 
his  health  of  you. 

North.     Why,  is  he  not  with  the  Queen? 
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Percy,     No,    my    good  lord :    he    hath    forsook    the 
Court, 
Broken  his  staff  ol  office,   and  dispersed 
The  household  of  the  King. 

North,  What  was  Jiis  reason? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd  when  last  we  spake  together. 

Percy.      Because     your      lordship     was     proclaimed 
traitor. 
But  he,   my   lord,   is  gone   to   Ravenspurg, 
To   offer  service   to  the   Duke   of  Hereford ; 
And   sent  me   over  by   Berkley,   to   discover 
What  power   the   Duke  of  York  had  levied  there; 
Then,   with   directions  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North.      Have    you    forgot    the    Duke    of    Hereford, 
boy? 

Percy.      No,    my  good    lord;    for    that   is    not  for- 
got, 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :    to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in   my  life   did  look   on  him. 

North.     Then  learn  to  know  him  now  :  this  \b  the 
Duke. 

Percy.     My   gracious    lord,    I    tender    you    my  ser- 
vice. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,   and  young, 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,   and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Boling.     I  thank  thee,   gentle  Percy;    and  be  snrei 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
As  in   a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends ; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense  : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it. 

North.     How  far  is  it  to  Berkley?     And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men   of  war? 

Percy.     There    stands  the   castle,   by  yond'   tuft  of 
trees, 
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Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard; 
And  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 
mour; 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Eoos  and  Willoitghbt. 

North.     Here   come   the  Lords  of  Roos  and  WH- 
loughby. 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

Baling,    Welcome,   my   lords.     I   wot,   your   love 
pursues 
A  banish'd  traitor:  all  my  treasury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Roos,    Your  presence   makes  us   rich,  most  noble 

lord. 
Willo,    And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 
Boling,     Evermore   thanks,    th'   exchequer  of  the 
poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Bebkley. 

North,     It  is  my  Lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Berkley.     My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to 
you. 

Boling.     My  lord,  my  answer  is  —  to  Lancaster; 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk.     Mistake    me    not,    my   lord:    'tis    not  my 
meaning. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out. 
To  you,  'ny  lord,  I  come,  what  Lord  you  will. 
From  the  most  gracious  Regent  of  this  land* 
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The  Duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 

To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time, 

And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-borne  anns. 

Enter  Yokk  attended, 

Boling,     I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by 
you: 
Here  comes  his  Grace  in  person.  —  My  noble  imele. 

[KneeU, 

York.     Shew  me    thy  humble   heart,  and   not  thy 
knee, 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 

Boling.     My  gracious  uncle  — 

York.     Tut,  tut!     Grace   me   no   grace,  nor  uncle 
me  [no  uncle  :] 
1  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word  •  grace,' 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground? 
But  then,  more  why,  —  why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom'. 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms? 
Com' St  thou  because  th'  anointed  King  is  hence? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  King  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  novr  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth. 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself. 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men. 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French, 
0,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault! 

Boling.     My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault : 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 
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York,     Even  in  condition  of  the  woist  degree ; 
In  gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason: 
Thou  art  a  banished  man,  and  here  art  come 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time, 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Boling,     As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Here- 
ford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  Grace, 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye: 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive :  O,  then,  my  father, 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn*d 
A  wand'ring  vagabond,  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts?     Wherefore  was  I  bom? 
If  that  my  cousin  King  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father. 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave ; 
My  father's  goods  are  aU  distrain'd  and  sold; 
And  these,  and  aU,  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?     I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  denied  me. 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North,     The    noble    Duke   hath    been    too    much 
abused. 

Roos,     It  stands  your  Grace  upon  to  do  him  right. 

Willo.     Base   men   by  his    endowments    are   made 
great. 
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York.     My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this : 
I  have  liad  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs, 
And  labour* d  all  I  could  to  do  him  right; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  —  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be: 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North,     The  noble  Duke  hath  sworn,  his  coming  is 
But  for  his  own ;  and  for  the  right  of  that, 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid. 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.     Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms. 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  aU  ill  left; 
But  if  I  could,  by  him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  King: 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  unto  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  weU; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle, 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Boling.     An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  wiU  accept: 
But  we  must  win  your  Grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  Castle;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  'complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

York.     It  may  be  I  will   go  with   you;  —  but  yet 
m  pause. 
For  I  am  loth  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends  nor  foes  to  me  welcome  you  are: 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV. 
A  Camp  in  Wales. 

Enter  Salisbury  and  a  Captain. 

Captain.     My  Lord  of  Salisbury,   we  have    itay'd 
ten  days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  King; 
Therefore,  we  will  disperse  ourselves.     Farewell. 

Salisbury,    Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welsh- 
man: 
The  King  rcposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 

Cap.     *Tis  thought  the  King  is  dead:  we  will  nol 
stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  Earth, 
And  lean-look' d  prophets  whisper  fearful  change: 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap  ; 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war: 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  [or  fall]  of  Kings. 
Farewell :  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fied, 
As  well  assur'd  Richard,  their  King,  is  dead.    [^Exit 

Sal.     Ah,  Richard !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament. 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest: 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes. 
And  rrossiy  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.  [E»ii 
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ACT     III. 
Scene  I.  —  Bolingbroke's  Camp  at  Bristol. 


Enter  Bolingbroke,  York,  Northumberland, 
CY,  WiLLouGHBY,  Roos  I  BiTSHY  and  Green,  priB" 
oners, 

Bolingbroke, 

BRING  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls, 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies,) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives; 
For  'twere  no  charity:  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy,  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clean: 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him. 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears,  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs 
Myself,  a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth. 
Near  to  the  King  in  blood,  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me. 
Have  stoop' d  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 
\VTiilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,   and  felFd  my  forest  woods, 
From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 
Raz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, 
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Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood. 
To  shew  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
^This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this, 
Condemns   you   to   the   death.  —  See   them   delivered 
over 
To  execution,  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy,     More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me, 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. 

Chreen.     My  comfort  is,  that  Heaven  will  take  our 
souls. 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  Hell. 

Boling,     My  Lord  Northumberland,  see  them  dis- 
patch'd. 

[^Exeunt  Nobthithbebland   and   others,  tnth 
BirsHY  and  Gbeek. 
Uncle,  you  say  the  Queen  is  at  your  house; 
For  God's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated: 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 

York,     A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  dispatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

Boling,     Thanks,  gentle  uncle.  —  Come,  [my]  lords, 
away. 
To  fight  with  Glendow'r  and  his  'complices: 
A  while  to  work,  and  after,  holiday.  [JSrcufrt. 


Scene   II. 

The  Coast  of  Wales.     A  Castle  in  view. 

Flourish :  Drums  and  Trumpets.     Enter  King  Rich- 
ABD,   Bishop  of  Carlisle,   Aumeble,   and  Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.      Barkloughly    Castle    call    you    this    st 
hand? 
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Aum,     Yea,  my  lord.     How  brooks  your  Grace  the 
air, 
\fter  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 

K.  Rich,     Needs  must  I  like  it  well :  I  weep  for  joyi 
To  sta,nd  upon  my  kingdom  once  again.  — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs: 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting. 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense : 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder, 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies.— 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  King 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Bishop,     Fear  not,  my  lord :  that  power  that  made 
you  King, 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  King,  in  spite  of  all. 
[The  means  that  Heavens  yield  must  be  embrac'd,  • 
And  not  neglected ;  else,  if  Heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  Heaven's  offer  we  refuse. 
The  proffer' d  means  of  succour  and  redress.] 

Aum,     He   means,  my  lord,   that   we   are  too   re- 
miss; 
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Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security, 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  friends. 
K,  Rich.     Discomfortable  cousin  !  know*st  thou  not 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  that  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murthers  and  in  outrage,  boldly  here; 
But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  ev'ry  guilty  hole, 
Then  murthers,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck' d  from  off  their  backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
[Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes,] 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  East, 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But,  self-afirighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :   then,  if  angels  fight, 
Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  Heaven  still  guards  the  right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     How  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 
Sal.     Nor  near  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm.     Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
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One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord, 

Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  Earth. 

O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 

And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men! 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day  too  late, 

O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state ; 

For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 

Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed,  and  fled. 

Aum,     Comfort,  my  liege !    why  looks   your  Ghrace 
so  pale  ? 

K,  Rich.     But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand 
men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled; 
And  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum,     Comfort,  my  liege!  remember  who  you  are. 

K.  Rich,     I  had  forgot  myself.     Am  I  not  Eling? 

Awake,  thou  sluggard  Majesty!   thou  sleepest. 

Is  not  the  King's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 

Arm,  arm,  my  name  !   a  puny  subject  strikes 

At  thy  great  glory.  —  Look  not  to  the  ground, 

Ye  favourites  of  a  king :   are  we  not  high  ? 

High  be  our  thoughts.     I  know  ray  uncle  York 

Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.     But  who  comea 

here  ? 

Enter  Scboop. 

Scroop.     More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege 
Than  can  my  care- tun' d  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rich.     Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepai'd : 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care ; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we } 
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Greater  he  shall  not  be  :   if  he  serve  God, 
We'U  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so. 
Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God  as  well  as  us. 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay. 
The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop,     Glad  am  I  that  your  Highness  is  so  arm*d 
*J  o  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears, 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
AgTiinst  thy  Majesty ;  and  boys,  with  women's  voices. 
Sti've  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state ; 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  teU. 

K.  Rich,    Too  well,  too  iVell,  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ill. 
W-\ere  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ?   where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?   where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Mfjasure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
1  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 

Scroop,     Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed, 
my  lord. 

K,  Rich,     O   villains,    vipers,    damn*d   without   re- 
demption ! 
I  ogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  I 
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Snakes,   in   my    heaxt-blood    waxm'd,   that    sting    my 

heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  Hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  oflFence  ! 

Scroop,     Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Again  uncurse  their  souls :  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands.     Those  whom  yon 

curse 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  Death's  destroying  hand, 
Ajid  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 
Aum.     Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 

dead  ? 
Scroop,     Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 
Aum.     Where   is   the   Duke,   my  father,   with  his 

power  ? 
K,  Rich.     No  matter  where.      Of  comfort  no  mao 

speak : 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so,  —  for  wh&t  can  we  bequeath 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death, 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings :  — 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war. 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd. 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd, 
All  murther'd ;  —  for  within  the  hollow  crown. 
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That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 

Keeps  Death  his  Court,  and  there  the  antic  sits, 

Scof&ng  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks. 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit. 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 

Were  brass  impregnable ;   and,  humour'd  thus, 

Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and  —  farewell  king ! 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 

With  solemn  reverence :   throw  away  respect. 

Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 

For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while: 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief. 

Need  friends  :  —  subjected  thus. 

How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king  ? 

Bishop,     My  lord,  ^vise  men  ne'er  wail  their  pres» 
ent  woes, 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe, 
[And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself.] 
Fear,  and  be  slain ;   no  worse  can  come  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death ; 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Awn,     My  father  hath  a  power ;  inquire  of  him. 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K,  Rich,     Thou   chid'st  me  well.  —  Proiid  Boling- 
broke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown : 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own.  — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 
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Scroop,      Men   judge    by    the    complexion   of   the 

sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day; 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 
Your  uncle  York  is  joined  with  Bolingbroke; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up, 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  faction. 

K,  Rich,  Thou  hast  said  enough. — 

Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  [to  Aumekle.]  which  didst  lean 

me  forth 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 
What  say  you  now?     What  comfort  have  we  now? 
By  Heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  castle :   there  I'll  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge ;   and  let  'em  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
For  I  have  ngne.  —  Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Aum.     My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers  :  let  then,  hence  away, 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 
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Scene   III. 

Wales.     A  Plain  before  Flint  Castle. 

Enter,    toith   drum   and   colours^    Bolinobboke   and 
Forces;  Yobk,  Nobthumbebland,  and  others. 

Baling .     So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn. 
ITie  Welshmen  are  dispers'd;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  King,  who  lately  landed 
With  some  few  private  friends  upon  this  coast. 

North.     The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord : 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.     It    would   beseem    the    Lord    Northumber- 
land, 
To  say.  King  Richard.  —  Alack,  the  heavy  day. 
When  such  a  sacred  King  should  hide  his  head! 

North.     Your   Grace   mistakes    [me] ;    only  to  be 
brief. 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 

Boling.      Mistake    not,    uncle,    farther    than    you 
should. 

York.     Take   not,  good    cousin,    farther   than   you 
should ; 
liCst  you  mistake,  the  heavens  are  o'er  your  head. 

Boling.      I   know  it,  uncle ;    and   oppose   not  my« 
self 
Against  their  will.  —  But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Pebct. 
Welcome,  Harry.     What,  will  not  this  castle  yield* 
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Percy.     The  castle  royally  is  mann*d,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Baling,     Royally  ? 
Why,  it  contains  no  King. 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

[t  doth  contain  a  King:  King  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yond'  lime  and  stone ; 
And  with  him    are    the    Lord  Aumerle,   Lord   Salia* 

bury. 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,^ — who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.     O,  belike  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling.     Noble  lord,  \To  Nobth. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver, — 
Henry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's  hand. 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart. 
To  his  most  royal  person;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 
Provided  that  my  banishment  repeal* d, 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granted. 
If  not,  1*11  use  th*  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter' d  Englishmen : 
The  which,  how  far   off  from   the   mind   of  BoUngSi 

broke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  shew. 
Go ;  signify  as  much  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain, 

[North,  advances  to  the  castle  loith  a  Trumpet 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning  drum. 
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That  from  the  castle's  tatter' d  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks,  King  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  .cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  FU  be  the  yielding  water: 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him, 
March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  parley  sounded,  and  answered  by  a  trumpet  with' 
in.  Flourish.  Enter  on  the  Walls  King  Rich- 
ABD,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumekle,  Scboop, 
and  SALisBxnsiY. 

York.     See,  see !    King  Richard   doth  himself  ap^ 
pear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  East, 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  King :  behold  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.     Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  shew ! 

K.  Rich.     We  are  amaz'd :  and  thus  long  nave  we 
stood  [^To  NOBTH. 

To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee. 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  King: 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  shew  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
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Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre. 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us. 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends, 
Yet  know,  my  master,  God  omnipotent, 
Is  must*ring  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn  and  imbegot, 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  stands,) 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 
[s  dangerous  treason.     He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face. 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 
North.     The  King  of  Heaven  forbid  our  lord  the 
King 
Should  sd  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon!     Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears, 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones. 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
(Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head,) 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt, 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself. 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  scope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
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Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  hj  will  commend  to  rust. 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  Majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K,  Rich.     Northumberland,  say  thus  the  King  re- 
turns:— 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish*  d  without  contradiction. 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.  — 

[NOKTHUMBEKLAND   retires   to    BOLINGBBOKB. 

We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  [to  Aumeble.]  do  we 

not. 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 

Aum.     No,  good   my  lord:    let's   fight  with  gentle 

words. 
Till    time    lend    friends,    and    friends    their    helpful 

swords. 
K.  Rich.      O  God !    O  God !    that  e'er  this  tongue 

of  mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yond'  proud  man,  should  take  it  ofi*  again 
With  words  of  sooth !     O,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been  ! 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now  I 
Swell'st   thou,    proud   heart?     V\\  give  thee  scope  tn 

beat, 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 
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Aum,     Northumberland   comes   back   firom   Boling- 

broke. 
K.  Rich.     What   must   the   King  do   now?     Must 

he  submit? 
The  King  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  deposed? 
The  King  shall  be  contented.     Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  King  ?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go : 
rii  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage. 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  alms-man's  gown. 
My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood. 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff. 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints, 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave : 
Or  m  be  buried  in  the  King's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects*  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live. 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head?  — 
Aumerle,  thou  weep' st;  my  tender-hearted  cousin  !  — 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land: 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears? 
As  thus ;  —  to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth;  and,  therein  laid,  there  lies 
Two    kinsmen    digg'd     their     graves    with    weeping 

eyes. 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well?  —  Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  Lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  King  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  Majesty 
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Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  ay. 

North.     My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you :  may*t  please  you  to  come  down  ? 
K,  Rich.     Down,    down,    I    come;    like   glistering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[NoKTH.  retires  again  to  Bolino. 
In  the   base   co..i . .     Base    court,  where   kings   grow 

base, 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In    the    base   court?     Come    down?      Down,    court! 

down.  King! 
For    night-owls    shriek  where   mounting  larks  should 
sing,  \_Exeunt,  from  dbove^ 

Boling.     What  says  his  Majesty  ? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richabd,  and  his  Attendants,  below. 

Boling.     Stand  all  apart. 
And  shew  fair  duty  to  his  Majesty.  — 
My  gracious  lord, —  \_Kneeling. 

K.  Rich.     Fair  cousin,  you    debase   your   princely 
knee, 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it: 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up:  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low. 
Boling.     My  gracious  lord,  I   come   but   for  mint 

own. 
K.  Rich.    Your  own   is   yours;    and   I   am  yours 
and  all. 
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Boling.      So    fax    be    mine,    my    most    redoubted 
lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 

K,  Rich,     Well  you    deserve:  —  they  well  deserve 
to  have, 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand ;  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  shew  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  FU  give,  and  willing  too; 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London.  —  Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 

Boling.     Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K,  Rich,  Then,  I  must  not  say  no. 

[^Flourish.     Exeunt 

Scene   IV. 
Langley.     The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 

Enter  the  Queen  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.     What  sport   shall  we    devise   here  in  thw 
garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

1   Lady.     Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.     *Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of 
rubs. 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 

1   Lady.     Madam,  we'll  dance. 

Queen.     My  legs   can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl;  some  other  sport. 

1   Lady.     Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy  ? 
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I   Lady.     Of  either,  Madam. 

Queen,  Of  neither,  girl; 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy ; 
For  what  I  have,  1  need  not  to  repeat. 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain, 

1  Lady,     Madam,  1*11  sing. 

Queen.  'Tis  well  that  thou  hast  cause, 

But  thou    should'st   please   me   better,  would'st   thou 
weep. 

1  Lady.     I  could  weep,  Madam,  would   it  do   you 
good. 

Queen.     And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping   do  me 
good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners: 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. — 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
They'll  talk  of  state;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change.     Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 

Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Servants. 

Gardener.     Go  bind  thou  up  yond'  dangling  apri« 
cocks. 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  theh-  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs.— 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. — 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 

VOL.   TI.  N 
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The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1   Servant.     Why  should  we,  in  the  compass    of  a 
pale. 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  sea- walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  fiill  of  weeds ;  her  fairest  fiowers  chok*d  up. 
Her  firuit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin*d. 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace. 

He  that  hath  sufier'd  this  disorder' d  Spring, 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf: 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter 
That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluck' d  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke;  — 
I  mean,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Ghreen. 

1   Serv,     What!  are  they  dead? 

Gard,  They  are;  and  Balingbrokt> 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  King.  —  O !  what  pity  is  it. 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land, 
As  we  this  garden.     [We]  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  firuit-trees. 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood,  ^ 

With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  t%ste 
Their  firuits  of  duty.     Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live: 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which    waste    and    idle    hours    hath    quite     thrown 
down. 

1    Serv.     What !  think  you,  then,  the  King  shall  be 
dppos'd  ? 
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Gard,     Depress'd  he  is  already;  and  depos'd, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be :  letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  Mend  of  the  good  Duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.     O,    I  am   press'd  to   death,  through   want 
of  speaking!  [Coming  forward, 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden, 
How    dares   thy  harsh,  rude    tongue    sound   this    un- 

pleasing  news? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man? 
Why  do'st  thou  say  King  Richard  is  depos'd? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  hiB  downfall?     Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  iU  tidings  ?  speak,  thou  wretch, 

Gard,     Pardon  me.  Madam :  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  these  news,  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke :  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.     Nimble   mischance,  thou    art   so  light  of 
foot. 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?     O,  thou  think' st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast.  —  Come,  ladies,  go 
To  meet  at  London  London's  King  in  woe.  — 
What!  was  I  bom  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ^  — 
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Gard'ner,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe. 
Pray  God,  the  plants  thou  graft' st  may  never  grow. 

[_Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 
Gard,     Poor  Queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  nc 
worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. 
Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
m  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Rue,  even,  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
Tn  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

[^Eiceuni, 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — London.     Westminster  Hall. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  Throne , 
the  Lords  Temporal  on  the  left;  the  Commons  be- 
low. Enter  Bolingbroke,  Aumeble,  SmBtBEY, 
Northumberland,  Percy,  Fitzwater,  another 
JiOrd,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  Attendants.  Officers  behind,  vrith 
Bagot. 

Bolingbroke, 

CALL  forth  Bagot.— 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind. 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  King,  and  who  perform'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 

Bagot.     Then  set  before  my  face  the  Lord  Aumerle, 
Boling.     Cousin,  stand   forth,  and   look  upon   that 
man. 
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Bagot.     My   Lord   Aumerle,  I   know   your   darinf? 
tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 
In  that  dead  time  when   Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  say — "Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court, 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle's  head  ?  ** 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum,  Princes,  and  noble  Lords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  lips.  — 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  Hell :  I  say,  thou  liest. 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boling.     Bagot,  forbear  ;  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 

Aum,     Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Fitzwater.     If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine. 
By  that  fair  sun  which  shews  me  where  thou  stand' st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it. 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deni'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  tc  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point 
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Aum.     Thou    dar'st   not,  coward,   live   to    see   the 
day. 

Fitz.     Now,   by  my   soul,    I   would    it   were    this 
hour. 

Aum,     Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  Hell  for  this. 

Percy.     Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust ; 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th*  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing.     Seize  it  if  thou  dar'st, 

Aum.     And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off. 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  ! 

\_Lord.     I    task    the    Earth    to    the    like,    forswore 
Aumerle  ; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hoUa'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun.     There  is  my  honour's  pawn  • 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.     Who  sets  me  else  ?  by   Heaven,   TH   throw 
at  all. 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you.] 

Surrey.     My  Lord   Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitz.     My  Lord,  'tis  very  true  :  you  were  in  pres- 
ence then ; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 

Surrey.     As  false,  by  Heaven,  as  Heaven  itself  is 
true. 

Fitz.     Surrey,  thou   liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy] 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou,  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie  do  lie 
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In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull. 

In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn: 

Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fitz,     How  fondly  do'st  thou  spur  a  forward  hyrse  I 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies.     There  is  my  bond  of  faith. 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
Ab  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal: 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say, 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  Duke  at  Calais. 

Au7n,     Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies,  here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repealed  to  try  his  honour. 

[^Throws  down  his  hood. 

Baling.      These    differences    shall    all    rest    iindet 
gage, 
Till  Norfolk  be  repealed:  repealed  he  shall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restored  again 
To  all  his  lands  and  signories.     When  he's  retum'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Bishop.     That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens ; 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Baling,     AVhy,  Bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead? 
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Bishop,     As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Baling,     Sweet  peace    conduct   his   sweet    soul   to 
the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham !  —  Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  Yobe,  attended. 

York.     Ghreat  Duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluck' d  Richard,  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  the  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth! 

Boling,      In    God's    name    Til    ascend*  the    regal 
throne. 

Bishop.     Marry,  God  forbid!  — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard:  then,  true  nobless  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty. 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 
And  he  himself  not  present  ?     O,  forbid  it,  God 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
Should  shew  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
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Stirr'd  up  by  God  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 

My  Lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 

Is  a  fold  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  King; 

And  if  you  cxrown  him,  let  me  prophesy 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act: 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 

And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound; 

Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 

The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men*s  skulls. 

O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house, 

It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove. 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  Earth. 

Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so. 

Lest  children's  children  cry  against  you  —  woe! 

North.    Well  have  you  arg^*d,  sir;  and,  for  youi 
pains. 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here.  - 
My  Lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  Commons'  suit. 

Boling,     Fetch   hither   Richard,   that   in    common 
view 
He  may  surrender:  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York,  I  will  be  his  conduct.        [^Exii. 

Boling,     Lords,  you   that   here  are   under  our  ar- 
rest, 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer. — 
Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love, 

{_To  the  Bishop. 
And  little  look  for  at  your  helping  hands. 
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Enter  Yobk,  with  King  Eichabd,  and  Officers  hear- 
ing the  Crowny  SfC. 

K,    Rich,      Alack  !     why    am    I    sent    for    to    a 
king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd?     I  hardly  yet  have  leam'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee ; 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men:  were  they  not  mine? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  All  hail!  to  me? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ;  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found    truth  in  all  but  one :     I,  in  twelve  thousand, 

none. 
God  save  the  King!  —  Will  no  man  say,  amen? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  Amen. 
God  save  the  King !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  Heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither? 

York.     To  do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will. 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Harry  Bolingbroke. 

K,    Rich.     Give    me    the    crown.  —  Here,    coosia, 
seize  the  crown; 
On  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that  side  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  fuU  of  water: 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  grief,  whil'st  you  mount  up  on  high. 
Baling .     I   thought   you   had  been  willing  to  re- 
sign 
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K.  Rich,     My  crown,   I    am;    but   still   my  griefs 
are  mine. 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs :   still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Boling,     Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with  your 
crown. 

K,  Rich,     Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my  caret 
down. 
My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won: 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away; 
They  'tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

Boling,     Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown? 

K.  Rich,    Ay,  no ; — no,  ay ; — for  I  must  nothing  be , 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself.  — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart: 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm. 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes  I  deny: 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me  ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd. 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  achieved ! 
Long  may*st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit! 
God  save  King  Henry,  unking' d  Richard  says. 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  !  — 
What  more  remains  ? 
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North,  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[Offering  a  paper 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person  and  your  followers 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land; 
Tliat,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos*d. 

K.  Rich.     Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd  up  folly?     Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  ofiences  were  upon  record. 
Would  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?     If  thou  would'st, 
There  should*  st  thou  find  one  heinous  article. 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  Heaven.  — 
Nay,  all  of  you  that  stand  and  look  upon  me. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself. 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands. 
Showing  an  outward  pity;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver' d  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

North,     My  lord,  dispatch  :  read  o'er  these  articles. 

K,  Rich,     Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears;  I  cannot  see: 
And  yet  salt  wate.r  blinds  them  not  so  much 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent 
T'  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king : 
Made  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave. 
Proud  majesty  a  subject,   state  a  peasant. 

North.     My  lord,  — 

K.  Rich.     No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  insulting 
man. 
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Nor  no  man's  lord:  I  have  no  name,  no  title. 

No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font. 

But  'tis  usurp'd.  —  Alack,  the  heavy  day! 

That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out, 

And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself. 

O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 

Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 

To  melt  myself  away  in  water  drops !  — 

Good  King,  —  great  King,  —  (and  yet  not  greatly  goody) 

An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 

Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight. 

That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 

Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Boling.     Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

[_Exit  an  Attendant. 

North,     Read  o'er  this  paper  while  the  glass  doth 
come. 

K.  Rich,     Fiend,   thou    torment' st  me  ere  I  come 
to  HeU ! 

Boling.     Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northumberland. 

North,     The  Commons  will  not  then  be  satisfi'd. 

K,  Rich,     They  shall  be  satisfi'd:  Fll  read  enough 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's  myself. 

Enter  Attendant  with  a  glass. 

Give  me  the  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet?     Hath  sorrow  struck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ?  —  O,  flatt'ring  glans  I 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity 

Thou  do'st  beguile  me.     Was  this  face  the  face 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?     Was  this  the  face 

That  like  ihe  sun  did  make  beholders  wink  ^ 
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Was  this  the  face  that  fac'd  so  many  follies, 
And  was  at  last  out-fac*d  by  Bolingbroke  ? 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face : 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face ; 

[_.Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers.  — 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport : 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroy'd  my  face. 

Baling,     The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroy'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K,  Rich,  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?     Ha  !  let's  see :  — 
'Tis  very  true,  my  grief  Hes  aU  within ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul; 
There  lies  the  substance :   and  I  thank  thee,  King, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     Fll  beg  one  boon. 
And  then  begone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

Boling,  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K,  Rich,     Fair  cousin!  I  am  greater  than  a  kiqg, 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Boling.     Yet  ask. 

K.  Rich.     And  shall  I  have  it  ? 

Boling.     You  shall. 

K,  Rich.     Why  then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Boling,     Whither? 

K.  Rich.     Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from  youi 
sights. 
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Boling.    Go,  some  of  you ;  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 
K.  Rich,     O,  good  !     Convey  ?  —  Conveyers  are  you 
aU, 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

\^Exeunt  K.  Richakd,  and  Guard, 
Boling,     On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  the  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 

and  AuMEBLE. 
Ahhot.     A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 
Bishop,     The  woe's  to  come:  the  children  yet  un 
bom 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 
Aum,     You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? 

Abbot,     My  lord,  before   I  freely  speak  my  mind 
herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent. 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears : 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  I  will  lay 
A.  plot  shall  sbo^  us  aU  a  merry  day.  [£ceMil 
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ACT   V 

Scene  I.  —  London.     A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 
Enter  Queen,  and  Attendants. 

Queen. 

THIS  way  the  King  will  come :  this  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower. 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  King's  Queen. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  Guard. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 
My  fair  rose  wither :  yet  look  up,  behold. 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears.  — 
Ah  !   thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand ; 
Thou  map  of  honour ;  thou  King  Richard's  tomb. 
And  not  King  Richard;  thou  most  beauteous  inn. 
Why  should  hard-favor'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest? 

K,  Rich.      Join    not  with    grief,   fair   woman,   do 
not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden :  learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this.     I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  : 
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Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 
Queen,     What!  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape   and 

mind 
Transform' d  and  weakened?     Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly?  kiss  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

K.  Rich,     A  king  of  beasts,  indeed;  if  aught  but 

beasts, 
[  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good     sometimes    Queen,    prepare     thee    hence     f<n 

France : 
Think  I  am  dead;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st« 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  Winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid; 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  Northumberland,  attended. 

North,      My    lord,    the    mind    of    Bolingbroke    iji 
chang'd : 
Vou  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower.  — 

VOL.    VT.  O 
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And,  Madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you: 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 
K,  Rich,      Northumberland,    thou    ladder,    where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption.     Thou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all: 
^And]  he  shall    think,  that  thou,  which   knoVst   the 

way 
To  plant  unrightftd  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear; 
That  fear  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one  or  both 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 

North.     My  guilt   be   on   my  head,  and  there    att 
end. 
Take  leave,  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K,  Rich.     Doubly  divorc'd !  —  Bad  men,  ye  viohite 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me. 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 
And  yet  not  so ;  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made.  — 
Part  us,  Northumberland :  I  towards  the  North, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime; 
My    wife    to    France,  —  from    whence,   set    forth    in 

pomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas  or  short'st  of  day. 

Queen.     And  must  we  be  divided?  must  we  part? 
K.  Rich.     Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart 
from  heart. 
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Queen,    Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  King  with  me. 
North.     That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 
Queen.     Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 
K.  Rich.     So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thoa  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 
Better  far  off  than  near  be,  —  ne*er  the  near. 
Go:  count  thy  way  with  sighs,  I  mine  with  groans. 
Queen.     So    longest    way    shall    have    the    longest 

moans. 
K.  Rich.     Twice  for   one  step  I'll  groan,  the  way 
being  short, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part: 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart. 

[^They  kiss. 
Queen.     Give  me  mine  own  again ;  'twere  no  good 
part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart. 

[_They  kiss  again. 
80,  now  I  'have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.      We   make  woe  wanton  with   this  fond 
delay : 
Once  more,  adieu  ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.    [^Kveunt. 


Scene   II. 
TiOndon.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  York's  Palace. 

Enter  York  and  the  Duchess. 

Duch.     My  lord,  you   told  me  you  would  tell    the 
rest. 
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When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York,     Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Duch,  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord, 

Where  rude  misgoverned  hands,  from  windows'  tops. 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 
York,     Then,  as  I   said,  the   Duke,  great   Boling- 

broke. 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course, 
While   all   tongues  cried  —  "God   save   thee,  Boling- 

broke ! " 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake* 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once,  — 
"  Jesujtpreserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke ! " 
Whil'st  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus,  —  *' I  thank  you,  countrymen:" 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Duch,     Alas,  poor    Richard!    where    rides   he   the 

whilst  ? 
York,     As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idlely  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did    scowl    on    Richard:    no    man   cried,   Gk)d   save 

him  ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head. 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
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His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 

The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 

That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steeFd 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 

And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

But  Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events, 

To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 

Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Duch,     Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  wa»; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,  Madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now. 
I  am  in  parUament  pledge  for  his  truth 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  King. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Duch,     Welcome,  my  son.     Who   are    the    /ioletl 
now, 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  Spring? 
Aum,      Madam,  I    know  not,  nor   I   greatly    care 
not: 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York,     Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of 
time, 
Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news   from  Oxford?   hold  those   justs   and   tri- 
umphs? 
Aum.     For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York,     You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
Aum,     If  God  prevent  [it]  not;  I  purpose  so. 
York.     What  seal  is   that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
bosom  ? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.     My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 
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Yovtc.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.     I  do  beseech  your  Grace  to  pardon  me. 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
Which   for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

York.      Which    for   some   reasons,  sir,  I  mean   to 
see. 
I  fear,  I  fear,  — 

Buck,  What  should  you  fear? 

'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  is  enter'd  into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph-day. 

York,     Bound   to   himself?   what   doth  he  with  a 
bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?     Wife,  thou  art  a  fooL  — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum,     I  do  beseech  you,  pardon   me ;    I  may  not 
show  it. 

York.     I  will  be  satisfied:  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[Snatches  ity  and  reads. 
Treason !  foul  treason !  —  villain  !  traitor  1  slave ! 

Duch,     What  is  the  matter,  my  lord? 

York,     Ho  !  who  is  within  there  ? 

[To  a  Servant  who  enters,']     Saddle  my  horse. 
Grid  for  his  mercy !  what  treachery  is  here ! 

Duch,     Why,  what  is't,  my  lord  ? 

York,     Give    me    my    boots,    I    say;    saddle    my 
horse.  — 
Now  by  mine  honour,  [by]  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  [Eadt  Servant. 

Duch,  What's  the  matter? 

York.     Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Duch,     I  will    not   peace. — What   is   the   matter 
Aumerle  ? 

Aum,     Good  mother,  be  content:  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 
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Dueh,  Thy  life  answer  ? 

York,     Bring  me  my  boots :  I  will  unto  the  King. 

Enter  Servant  with  hoots. 

Duch.     Strike  him,  Aumerle.  —  Poor  boy,  thou  art 
amaz'd.  — 
Hence,  villain!  never  more  come  in  my  sight. — 

lExit  Servant. 
York,     Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duch,     Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own? 
Have  we  more  sons,  or  are  we  like  to  have? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time, 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age^ 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name? 
Is  he  not  like  thee?  is  he  not  thine  own? 

York,     Thou  fond,  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta*en  the  sacrament. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  King  at  Oxford. 

Duch,  He  shall  be  none; 

We'll  keep  him  here:  then  what  is  that  to  him? 

York,     Away,  fond  woman!  were  he  twenty  times 
My  son,  I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch,  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him, 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldest  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind :  thou  do'st  suspect. 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind: 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman.     [^ExiL 
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Duck.     After,    Aumerle !      Mount    thee    upon  his 
horse : 
Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  King, 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee, 
ril  not  be  long  behind:  though  I  be  old, 
[  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York: 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee.     Away !  begone. 

Scene  III. 

Windsor.     A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Bolingbroke   as  King ;   Percy,  and  other 

Lords. 

Boling,     Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son } 
'Tis  fiill  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  last: 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  wq^ld  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanea. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers; 
While  he,  young  wanton  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy,     My  lord,  some  two  days   since  I  saw   the 
Prince, 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Boling.     And  what  said  the  gallant? 

Percy.      His    answer   was,  —  he    would    unto    the 
stews ; 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a  glove> 
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And  wear  it  as  a  favour;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Boling,     As    dissolute    as    desperate:    yet    through 
both 
I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope, 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  AuHEBLE/tn  great  haste. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  King? 

Boling,  What  means 

Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks 
So  wildly? 

Aum.     God  save  your  Grace.      I  do  beseech  youi 
Majesty, 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  Grace  alone. 
Boling.     Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave   us  here 
alone. —  [^Exeunt  Pekct  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now? 

Aum.     For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

\_KneelM. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 

Boling.     Intended  or  committed,  was  this  faidt? 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after  love  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum.     Then  give  me    leave    that   I   may  turn   the 
key. 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Boling.     Have  thy  desire. 

[Attmerle  locks  the  door. 
York.     [  Within.']     My  liege,  beware !  look  to  thy* 
self: 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

Boling.     Villain,  FU  make  thee  safe.       [Dratrtn^. 
0« 
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Aum.     Stay    thy    revengeful    hand:    thou    hast   no 

cause  to  fear. 
York.     [^Within,']      Open   the    door,    secure,    fool- 
hardy King: 
Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNGBKOKE  uulocks  and  afterward  relocta 

the  door. 

Enter  Yokk. 

Boling.     What  is  the  matter,  uncle?  speak; 
Recover  breath:  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.     Peruse   this   writing   here,  and   thou   shalt 
know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

Aum.     Remember,  as  thou  read*st,  thy  promise  past. 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there : 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.     It   was,   villain,    ere   thy   hand   did   set    u 
down.  — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom.  King: 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Boling.       O,     heinous,     strong,     and    bold     con* 
spiracy !  — 
O,  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son! 
Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.     So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd« 
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And  lie  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies, 
Or  my  sham'd  Hfe  in  his  dishonour  Ues : 
Thou  kiQ'st  me  in  his  life;  giving  him  breath, 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

Duch.     [^Within.']    What  ho!  my  liege!  for  God'i 
sake  let  me  in. 

Boling.     What    shrill-voic*d   suppliant  makes  this 
eager  cry? 

Duch.     A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  King;  'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door: 
A  beggar  begs  that  never  begg'd  before. 

Boling,     Our    scene    is    altered,   from    a    serious 
thing. 
And  now  changed  to  The  Beggar  and  the  King,''^ 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in: 
I  know  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foid  sin. 

York,     If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

[AuMEBLE  unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  Duchess. 

Duch.     O  King,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man! 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York,     Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou  makfl 
here? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear? 

Duch.     Sweet  York,  be   patient.     [^Kneels,']     Heax 
me,  gentle  liege. 

Boling.     Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech: 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees. 
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And  never 'see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
Till  you  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
^By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

Aum,     Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

[^Kneels. 

York,     Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [EheeZf. 

[ni  ma/st  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace !"] 

Duck,     Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his  face; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  deni*d; 
We  pray  with  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside: 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow; 
His  prayers  are  fidl  of  false  hypocrisy; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then,  let  them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Baling,     Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch,  Nay,  do  not  say  —  *  stand  up'i 

But,  *  pardon '  first,  and  afterwards,  *  stand  up.* 
Air  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
*  Pardon '  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now; 
Say  *  pardon,'  King;  let  pity  teach  thee  how: 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet; 
No  word  like  '  pardon '  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

York,     Speak  it  in  French,  King:    say,  pardannex 
moi, 

Duch,     Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  ? 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  sett'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word! 
Speak  'pardon,'  as  'tis  current  in  our  land; 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
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Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there, 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear,    . 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee  *  pardon '  to  rehearse. 

Boling,     Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch,  I  do  not  sue  to  stand : 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.     I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Duck,     0,  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again ; 
Twice  saying  *  pardon '  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him. 

Duch.  A  god  on  Earth  thou  art. 

Boling.     But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  the 
Abbot, 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew. 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are: 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell,  —  and,  cousin  mine,  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 

Duch.     Come,  my  old  son :  I  pray  God  make  thee 
new.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  TV. 

Enter  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  and  a  Servant. 

Exton,     Didst  thou  not  mark  the  King,  what  words 
he  spake  ? 
"  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  } " 
Was  it  not  so  ? 
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Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exlon.     '*  Have  I  no  friend  ? "  quoth  he :  he  spake 
it  twice, 
And  urgM  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ? 

Serv,     He  did. 

Exton,     And,  speaking  it,  he  wistly  look*d  on  me ; 
As  who  should  say,  —  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning  the  King  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go : 
^  am  the  King's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.     [^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. 
Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  King  Eichabd. 

K.  Rich.     I  have  been  studying  how  [I  may]  com- 
pare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it;  yet  I'll  hammer 't  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul; 
My  soul,  the  father ;   and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world; 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort. 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word  : 

As  thus,  —  "Come,  little  ones;"  and  then  again,—- 
**  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye." 
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Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride ! 
Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves. 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars, 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there: 
And  in  .this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 
Bearing  theis  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people, 
And  none  contented :  sometimes  am  I  king ; 
Then,  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  I  am:  then,  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king : 
Then,  am  I  king*d  again;  and,  by  and  by, 
Think  that  I  am  unking* d  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing.  —  But  whate*er  I  am. 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleased  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing.  —  Music  do  I  hear  ?        [^Mtuie, 
Ha,  ha !  keep  time.  —  How  sour  sweet  music  is 
When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives : 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
To  hear  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string. 
But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  Time  waste  me : 
For  now  hath  Time  made  me  his  numbering  clock : 
My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch 
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Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  froxa  tears. 
Now,  for  the  sounds  that  tell  what  hour  it  is, 
Ai-e  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart,' 
Which  is  the  bell ;  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours ;  but  my  time 
Huns  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o*  th'  clock. 
This  music  mads  me :  let  it  sound  no  more. 
For  though  it  hath  holp  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet,  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love,  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom,     Hail,  royal  Prince! 

K.  Rich,  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  com'st  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  never  comes  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom,     I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  King, 
When  thou  wert  King ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  master's  face. 
O,  how  it  yearn' d  my  heart  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd ! 

K,  Rich,     Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?     Tell  me,  gentto 
friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom,    So  proud  as  if  he  had  disdain'd  the  ground. 
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K,  Rich.     So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  hu 
back  ? 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?     Would  he  not  fall  down 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse  !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man, 
Wast  bom  to  bear  ?     I  was  not  made  a  horse ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 

Enter  Keeper,  vyith  a  dish. 

Keeper.    [  To  the  Groom.]    T'ellow,  give  place :  here 

is  no  longer  stay. 
K.  Rich,     If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  away. 
CrTOom.     What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart 
shall  say.  [ExdU 

Keep.     My  lord,  will't  please  you  to  fall  to? 
K.  Rich.     Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep.     My  lord,  I  dare  not :  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
who  lately  came  from  th'  King,  commands  the  con- 
trary. 

K.  Rich.     The  Devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
thee ! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

{_Strike8  the  Keeper. 
Keep.     Help,  help,  help  ! 

Enter  Sir  Piebce  of  Exton,  and  Servants,  armed. 

K.  Rich.    How  now  !  what  means  death  m  this  rude 
assault  ? 
Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument. 

[^Snatching  a  weapon,  and  killing  one 

VUL.    VI.  p 
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Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  Hell. 

[JZe  kills  another:  Exxon  strikes  him  doum. 
That  hand  shaU  bum  in  never-quenching  fire 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  King's  blood  stain*d  the   King's   own 

land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soid!  thy  seat  is  up  on  high, 
Wliilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  die. 

Exton,     As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood : 
Both  have  I  spilt:   O,  would  the  deed  were  good! 
For  now  the  Devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  Hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  King  FU  bear. — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

{^Exeunt 

Scene  VI, 

Windsor.     An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Flourish.     Enter  Bolinobboke  and  Yobx,  mth 
Lords  and  Attendants. 

Boling,      Kind   uncle  York,    the    latest   news   we 
hear 
Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Ciceter  in  Gl^tershire ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slsdn,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Nobthttmbebland. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     What  is  the  news  ? 

North.     First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  hap* 
piness  : 
The  next  news  is,  —  I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent* 
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The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[^Presenting  a  paper 
Boling,    We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy  pains, 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

Fitz.    My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brocas  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Baling,     Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shaU  not  be  forgot: 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Pebct,  vsith  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Percy,    The  grand  conspirator.  Abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster, 
With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
EEath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Baling,     Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  :  — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room. 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exton,  tvith  Attendants  hearing  a  coffin, 

Exton,     Great  King,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear:   herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Baling,     Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;   for  thou  hast 
wrought 
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A  deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton.     From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I  thia 
deed. 

BoUng,     They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  neecU 
Nor  do  I  thee  :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murtherer,  love  him  murthered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of  night. 
And  never  shew  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. — 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe, 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow: 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament. 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent, 
m  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand. 
March  sadly  after:  grace  my  mournings  here 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  TExemU 
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ACT    FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

p.  147.     " Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time  honour'df'*  &c. :  —  It  has 

been  observed  upon  this  passage,  that  John  of  Gaunt  was 
only  fifty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  when  this  play  opens. 
But  do  we  not  now  call  men  of  sixty  old }  and  would 
not  that  epithet  be  naturally  applied  to  Gaunt  by  Richard, 
who  was  at  this  time  young,  though  not  a  youth  —  thir- 
ty-two ?  Thomas  Coghan,  in  his  Haven  of  Health,  (4to., 
1584,  chap.  213,)  adopts  the  division  of  Galen  andFuchsius. 
**  Childhood,  from  our  birth  to  fifteene  yeares ; . . .  Adoles- 
cencie  frx>m  fifteene  yeares  to  25 ;  ...  Lustie  Juventus  from 
25  years  to  35 ;  .  •  •  Middle  age,  or  man's  age,  from  35 
years  to  49 ;  •  .  .  Olde  age  from  49  years  until  the  end  of 
life.**  It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
supposed  Gaunt  to  be  a  few  years  older  than  he  really  was. 
*  John  of  Gaunt  *  is  a  corruption  of  *  John  of  Ghent  *  -  - 
this  prince  having  been  bom  in  that  city,  A.  D.  1340. 

•/  <( Henry  Hereford  ** ;  —  All  the  old  copies  vary  m 

their  spelling  of  this  name,  —  giving  it  sometimes  Herford, 
at  others,  Hereford,  It  was  also  sometimes  spelled  Har- 
ford,  and  so  pronounced.  The  original  pronunciation,  I 
have  little  if  any  doubt,  was  Hareford;  the  e  in  •  Here*  — 
having  the  French  sound  —  our  name  sound  of  a, 
which  finally  passed  into  the  broad  sound  of  that  letter, 
just  as  it  has  in  •  are,*  now  pronounced  ar,  but  which  was 
quite  siirely  once  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  ♦  bare,*  as  it 
still  is  by  many  persons  who  lack  culture,  though,  often, 
not  intelligence. 

p.  148.  "  Many  years  of  happy  days  befall** :  —  This  line  is  one 
of  several  in  this  play  which  have  without  a  doubt  been 
accidentally  mutilated.  Pope  read  "  May  many  years," 
&c.,  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  **  Full  many 
years,"  &c.  (246) 
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p.  148.     ** hj  the  cause  you  come**:  —  i.  e.,  by  the  reason 

of  your  coming. 

"         '♦ And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate  " :  —  Mx, 

Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  **  tora^A  or  misbegotten  hate," 
which  is  plausible.  But  here  and  elsewhere  « other  *  is  to 
be  taken  not  in  an  alternative  but  a  separative  sense. 

p.  149.     " doubly  down  his  throat ": -^  The  quartos  have 

••  doubled:* 

•* ground  inhahitable** :  —  i.  e.,  ground  not  hab- 
itable ;  *  in  *  being  a  negative  particle.  This  more  correct 
form  was  in  common  use  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  in  place 
of  oiir  less  correct  and  more  cumbrous  *  uninhabitable.' 

'         *• the  kindred  of  a  king  " :  —  So  the  folio,  and  all 

quartos  but  that  of  1597,  which  has  *Hhe  king.*'  This, 
of  course,  may  be  right ;  but  the  reading  of  the  folio 
which  makes  Bolingbroke  disclaim  not  only  the  protec- 
tion and  alliance  of  his  particular  sovereign,  but  all  im- 
munity of  royal  blood,  seems  much  finer. 

"  "What  I  have  spoken,**  &c. :  — So  the  folio.  The 
quarto  of  1597,  **  What  I  have  spoke ^  or  thou  canst  towse 
devise ; "  'the  quarto  of  1598,  "  What  I  have  spoke  or  thou 
canst  devise ;  **  and  that  of  1608,  **  What  I  have  spoke^  or 
what  thou  canst  devise." 

p.  150.     *• that  can  inherit  us" :  —  i.  e.,  that  can  possess  us. 

See  Notes  on  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Act  HI.  Sc.  2.  p.  189. 

"Look,  what  I  speak** :  —  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
quarto  of  1597.  The  subsequent  quartos,  which  are 
copied  by  the  folio,  have,  **  Look  what  I  said,**  This  is 
manifestly  an  error,  as  Bolingbroke  refers  to  the  charges 
which  he  is  about  to  make.  I  believe  the  author's  word 
to  have  been  *  say,'  which  the  ear  of  transcriber  or  com- 
positor corrupted  into  *  said ; '  that  word,  a  mere  contrac- 
tion of  *  sayed,'  having  been  pronounced  say*d  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  There  is  confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  the 
&:st  words  of  the  next  sentence,  "  Besides,  I  say,** 

" for  lewd  employments":  —  i.  e.,  for  bad  uses. 

See  Notes  on  Mv^h  Ado  c^oitt  Nothing^  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  p.  340. 

"  Fetched  from  false  Mowbray  " :  —  The  quarto  of  1597 
has  ''Fetch  from,"  &c. 

"  The  Duke  of  Gloster*s  death  "  :  —  This  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester  was  Thomas  Plantagenet,  (called  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, from  the  place  of  his  birth,)  sixth  son  of  Henry  IH. 
He  was  made  Constable  of  England  in  compliment  to 
his  wife,  a  coheiress  of  the  last  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
Essex,  and  Northampton ;  the  Bohuns  having  been  Con- 
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stables  of  England  for  more  than  two  centuries.  He  was 
put  to  death  at  Calais  with  the  connivance  of  his  nephew 
Richard  11.  See  Burke's  Royal  Families,  to  which  the 
editor  here  expresses  his  frequent  obligations  during  the 
preparation  of  the  Notes  on  the  EListorical  Plays. 

p- 160.  •*  Suggest  his  soon  believing  adversaries  "  :  —  i.  t ., 
tempt  them.  See  Notes  on  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
Act  in.  Sc.  1,  p.  188. 

p.  161.     *♦ our  kingdom's  heir  ** :  —  The  quartos  have  **  my 

kingdom's  heir." 

"         *  * had  for  Calais  ** :  —  The  old  copies  spell  this  name 

CaUice;  from  which  we  learn  its  ancient  pronunciation 
in  England. 

"  "Disburs'd  I  [duly]  to,"  &c. :  —  •  Duly,'  omitted  in  all 
other  editions,  is  found  in  the  quarto  of  1697.  The  omis- 
sion in  the  quarto  of  1698  seems  very  clearly  to  have 
been  accidental,  and  its  perpetuation  due  to  oversight. 

"         «• a  dear  account "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 

has  **  a  clear  account,"  which  is  plausible.  But,  consid- 
ering the  manner  in  which  *  dear '  was  used  of  old,  (See 
**m7  dearest  foe,"  Hamlet,  I.  2,  and  **  their  own  aear 
groans,"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,**  Y.  2,  &c.,)  no  change  is 
necessary. 

" to  fetch  his  Queen " .-—The  Duke  of  Norfolk 

and  the  Duke  of  Aumerle  were  in  1396  the  King's  ambas- 
sadors to  demand  the  hand  of  Isabella,  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  then  but  six  years  old,  as  his 
second  wife.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  November 
of  the  next  year. 

p.  162.  "  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen  " ;  —  The  folio  has  ♦*  gentle- 
man "  —  a  misprint,  without  a  duubt. 

"         ** though  no  physician  " :  —  Both  this  line  and  the 

next  have  their  full  complement  of  feet ;  •  physician  *  and 
*  incision '  being  used  as  quadrisyllables,  according  to  a 
custom  elsewhere  remarked  upon  in  these  Notes. 

"  " this  is  no   time  to  bleed":  —  Of  old  certain 

times  and  seasons  were  considered  proper  for  the  per* 
formance  of  operations  on  the  body.  There  are  still  some 
old  people  who  think  it  best  to  cut  the  hair  at  the  fiill  of 
the  moon.    The  quarto  has  no  month  to  bleed. 

" When,  Harry  ?  when  f  "  ;  —  •  When '  was  of  old 

an  expression  of  impatience.  Monck  Mason  plausibly 
proposed  to  read 

«*  When,  Harry  ?    When 
Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again  " 
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A  comma  has  hitherto  been  placed  after  ♦  bids  ; '  but  the 
sense  is,  Obedience  bids  that  I  should  not  bid  again,  and 
not,  Obedience  bids,  and  therefore  I  should  not  bid  again. 
The  quartos  and  the  folio  accidentally  repeat  *  obedienro 
bids.' 

p.  162.     •* lions  make  leopards  tame  "  :  —  Malone   called 

attention  to  the  pertinent  fact  that  a  golden  leopard  was 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  crest. 

'         «• but  not  change  hii  spots":  —Thus  the  old 

copies.  Pope  read  **  their  spots."  But  Norfolk  quotes 
the  text,  *<  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?  " 

p .  153.     '• from  8Mch  foul  sin  " :  —  The  quartos  have  **  such 

deep  sin."  The  foUo  changes  *  God '  of  the  quartos  to 
*  heaven ; '  doubtless  in  obedience  to  the  statute  of  Jac.  I., 
so  often  referred  to.  The  change  was  made  several  times 
in  this  play  ;  and  it  being  of  such  a  nature,  hereafter  the 
original  word  will  be  restored  without  comment. 

''  ••Or  with  pale  beggar-/aar  " ; —  So  the  folio  and  first 
quarto  of  1597.  The  other  quartos,  •*  beggar-/aca."  The 
fact  is  wDrthy  of  notice  only  because  the  lolio  was  printed 
from  one  of  these  later  quartos  —  that  of  1616. 

"         •• atone  you  "  :  —  i.  e.,  make  you  at  one,  reconcile 

you.     See  Notes  on  As  You  Like  It^  Act  V.  Sc.  4,  p.  384, 

'         •* design  the  victor's  chivalry  " :  —  i.  e.,  mark  out 

the  victor's  chivalry ;  •  design  *  being  used  in  its  radical 
sense. 

Scene  U. 

p.  164.     •• in   Gloster*s   blood":  —  All   the   quartos   read 

**  Woodstock's  blood."  See  the  Note  on  "the  Duke  of 
Gloster's  death  "  in  the  previous  scene. 

'         ••Who,  when  thef/  see":  —  Mr.  Collier  suggests  that 
Ga\mt  uses  *  heaven '  as  a  plural  noun ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  verb  *  see,'  it  seems  more  probable  that  •  those  hsinds, 
i.  e.,  the  hands  of  Heaven,  are  referred  to  by  the  pronoun. 

•• his  summer  leaves  all  faded  " :  —  The  quartos 

have  ••  raded."  The  words  are  in  fact  but  one,  and  were 
of  old  used  interchangeably. 

p.  166.     •• may  I  complain  myself** :  —  This  is  an  adoption 

of  the  French  idiom  me  pkUndre,  as  Monck  Mason 
pointed  out. 

Farewell  old  Gaunt":  —  This  line  lacks  two 
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syllables  for  its  full  complement ;  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
reads  ••farewell,  farewell^  old  Gaunt."  But  in  lines  in 
which  the  sense  is  not  continuous,  and  there  is  necessa- 
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rily  a  pause,  Shakespeare  frequently  omits  a  foot.  Be- 
sides,  the  pathetic  effect  of  a  double  *  feurewell '  is  out  of 
place  in  tlus  passage. 

p.  166.     " and  unfumish'diMiUs**:  —  An  allusion  to   the 

tapestry  which  was  used  of  old  to  hide  the  masonry,  and 
which  could  be  hung  up  and  taken  down  at  pleasure. 

'  ♦♦  UnpeopFd  offices" :  —  That  the  mark  of  contraction 
is  not  superfluous  in  this  and  similar  words,  from  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  omitted,  appears  by  the  orthography  of 
the  folio  unpeopeFd,  which  shows  that  the  full  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  participle  in  Shakespeare's  day  was  unpeople-ed. 

"  «  Desolate,  deaoUUe  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has 
« Desolate,  desperate" 

Scene  m. 

♦*  Enter  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  as  Lord  Marshal " ;  —  Ma- 
lone  first  remarked  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  Lord 
Marshal  of  England  at  this  time ;  but  that  he  being  one 
of  the  combatants,  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  (Thomas  Hol- 
land, Earl  of  Kent,  brother  to  John  Holland,  Duke  of 
Exeter,  and  half  brother  to  King  Kichard  IE.,)  officiated 
as  Lord  Marshal  on  this  occasion.  The  folio  has  **  Enter 
Marshal  and  Aumerle"  and  prefixes  the  speeches  **  Mar ;  '* 
but  this  designation  by  his  office  in  one  place  of  a  char- 
acter who  is  designated  by  his  name  in  another  is  not 
uncommon  in  our  old  dramatic  literature. 

p.  167.     •* and  his  succeeding  issue  " :  —  The  quartos  read 

**  and  my  succeeding  issue,"  which  Johnson  accepted,  as 
(( Mowbray's  issue  was  in  danger  of  an  attainder,  and 
therefore  he  might  come,  among  other  reasons  for  their 
sake."  The  reading  of  the  authentic  text  more  appropri- 
ately refers  Norfolk's  loyalty  to  the  royal  family,  not  to 
his  own. 

'  **  Thus  plated,*'  &c. :  — The  folio  misprints  ** placed,** 
and  in  the  next  line  **  formerly  "  for  *  formally.' 

p.  168.     " as  thy  cause  iBjust.*'   The  quartos  have  « ♦  is  right,** 

p.  169.  "Lo  as  at  English  feasts  —  the  daintiest  last*': — By 
this  distinction  it  would  seem  that  the  German  fashion  of 
having  plum  pudding  first  and  a  fish-soup  last  at  dinner, 
existed  in  Shakespeare's  time,  was  more  general  on  the 
continent  than  it  is  now,  and  was  well  known  in  Eng- 
land. 

"         *♦ the  earthly  author,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  misprinta 

'*  the  earthy,**  &c. 

"  ♦♦  And  furbish,**  &c. :  —  The  folio  misprints  **  furnish: 

p2 
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p.  159.  "Of  thy  ama^d  pernicious  enemy  *:  —  So  the  folio. 
But  all  editors  have  hitherto  adopted,  and  without  remark, 
the  reading  of  the  quartos —  **  of  thy  adverse^*  &c. ;  the 
object  being,  of  course,  to  avoid  a  repetition,  as  *  amazing  * 
occurs  in  the  line  above.  But  such  a  repetition  is  quite  in 
the  manner  of  Shakespeare's  time.  And,  besides,  when 
we  have  to  choose  between  a  repetition  and  such  bald 
tautolog>'  as  •  adverse  enemy,*  shall  we  hesitate  a  moment 
in  adopting  the  authentic  teart  ? 

"         •« be  valiant  and  live  ** :  —  •  Valiant  *  is  here  a  tris 

yllable. 

p.  IftO.     *• his  warder  down  "  :  —  A  toarder,  says  Steevens, 

appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  truncheon  carried  by  the 
person  who  presided  at  these  single  combats.  In  Dan- 
iel's Civil  WarSf  1595,  these  lines  occur  in  reference  to 
this  very  transaction :  — 

"  "Wlien,  lo !  the  king  changd  sodenly  his  mind, 
Casts  downe  his  warder,  and  so  stales  them  there." 

Book  I.  63. 

And  in  Dra3rton's  Battaile  of  Affineourt,  the  warde? 

is  thrown  up  as  a  signal  to  charge. 

••  Wherewith  they  stopt,  when  Erpingham  which  led 
The  Armie,  sawe  the  showt  that  made  them  stand 
Wafting  his  Warder  thrice  about  his  head, 
He  cast  it  up  with  his  auspicious  hand, 
Which  was  the  signall  through  the  English  spread, 
That  they  shotdd  charge." 

p.  37,  Ed.  1637. 

"  ♦♦ back  to  their  chairs  again  "  :  —  It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  combatants  in  such  a  contest  as  this  to  occupy 
chairs  opposite  each  other  at  either  end  of  the  list  before 
mounting  their  horses.  This  command  is  from  Holinshed, 
who  describes  the  scene  with  great  partictdarity,  even  to 
the  colors  of  the  opponents*  horse-trappings.  Boling- 
broke* s  were  of  green  velvet,  and  Mowbray's  of  blue.  Ho- 
linshed says  that  the  Dukes  sat  in  their  chairs  "two  long 
houres  while  the  king  and  his  co\msell  deliberatelie  con- 
sulted what  order  was  best  to  be  had  in  so  waightie  a 
cause."     Vol.  III.  p.  495,  Ed.  1586. 

p  161.  "  \  And  for  we  think"  &c. :  —This  and  the  four  follow- 
ing  lines,  without  which  the  sense  is  not  perfect,  and 
which  are  found  in  all  the  quartos,  are,  doubtless  by  mere 
accident,  omitted  in  the  folio. 

"  " upon  pain  of  death  *' ;  —  The  quartos  read  *•  pain 

of  life"  as  at  the  end  of  the  King's  next  speech ;  and 
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most  editors  have  hitherto  followed  this  reading  for  uni- 
formity's sake.  But  both  phrases  express  the  same  idea 
in  a  different  manner ;  and  the  change  from  the  quarto 
reading  could  not  have  been  accidental. 

p.  161.  "The^y-slow  hours":  —  i.  e.,  the  creeping  hours. 
ITie  folio  and  the  quartos  have  ♦♦fly-slow;"  the  easiest 
of  misprints,  which  was  corrected  by  Pope,  and  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632.  'Sly-slow'  is  not  an  objection- 
able compound  in  itself;  but  here  it  is  without  meaning. 

p.  162.  *• to  become  passionate** :  —  i.  e.,  to  become  lach- 
rymose, plaintive.  *  Passion '  and  '  passionate '  were  com- 
monly used  in  this  sense  ;  as,  •*  Ariadne  passioning 
for  Theseus'  perjury."  7\oo  Gentleman  of  Verona^  Act 
IV.  4 ;  *'  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  Highness' 
tent."  King  John^  Act  11.  Sc.  2  ;  •♦  Give  me  some  sack 
to  make  mine  eyes  look  red ;  for  I  must  speak  in  pas' 
8%on,**  1  Henry  IV.  Act  11.  Sc.  4.  The  old  copies  read,  by 
a  sort  of  misprint  not  uncommon  even  at  this  day,  <•  to  be 
eompassionatey**  and  the  slight  but  important  error  not 
having  been  hitherto  detected,  this  reading  has  been  per- 
petuated by  editor  after  editor,  except  Mr.  Singer,  who, 
most  inappropriately,  reads  ** to  be  so  passionate**  The 
others  are  obliged  to  make  *  compassionate '  mean,  com- 
plaining —  an  edtogether  unexampled  and  unwarrantable 
use  of  the  word. 

II         "Nor  tfcerlook,"  &c. :  —  In  this,  and  in  the  two  in- 
stances below,  the  quartos  read,  •*  Nor  never** 

p.  163.  **  Norfolk,  sofar**  &c. :  —  A  phrase  for  ♦♦  so  far  /speaA 
as  to  my  enemy."  The  folio  and  quartos  misprint  •*  so 
fare  "  —  a  trifling  error,  corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

D.  164.  *• with  sudden  sorrow  "  ;  —  The  quartos  have  ♦•  sul- 
len;** "the  folio,  1623,  alone,"  remarks  Mr.  Collier, 
*•  reads  sudden,"  which  is  the  very  reason  why  the  folio 
reading  shoidd  be  followed,  as  being,  on  the  best  accessi- 
ble evidence,  a  deliberate  correction  made  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  poet  himself. 

"  ["O,  had  it  been  a  stranger"  &c. : — This   and  the 

three  following  lines  are  omitted  from  the  folio,  which  is 
also  the  case  with  twenty- six  lines  below,  beginning  with 
Bolingbroke*s  speech,  **Nay,  rather,"  &c.  This  curtail- 
ment may  have  been  made  in  the  theatre  copy,  from 
which  the  play  was  printed,  for  the  purpose  of  shorten mg 
the  performance. 

p.  166.     «« a  fire  in  his  hand  "  :  —  Here  •  fire '  is  a  dissy] 

lable.     In  the  quartos  it  is  printed  *fier.* 
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Scene  IV, 

p.  167.  Johnson  remarked  that  with  the  previous  Scene  "the 
first  Act  ought  to  end,  that  between  the  first  and  second 
Acts  there  may  be  time  for  John  of  Gaunt  to  arcompany 
his  son,  return,  and  fall  sick.  ...  As  the  p]ay  is  now 
divided,  more  time  passes  between  the  last  two  Scenes  of 
the  first  Act  than  between  the  first  Act  and  the  second." 
The  objection  has  been  generally  received  as  valid ;  but, 
it  would 'seem,  with  more  deference  to  Johnson  than 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  For  in  but  the  fourth  line 
of  the  present  Scene  we  learn  from  Aumerle  that  since  he 
went  out  in  the  previous  Scene,  only  sufficient  time  has 
passed  for  him  to  accompany  Bolingbroket  (who  sets  out 
immediately, )  ♦  ♦  to  the  next  highway  * ' !  The  announcement 
of  Gaunt* s  sickness  at  the  end  of  the  Scene  is  but  a  device 
to  shorten  the  action.  Shakespeare  was  not  bound  to 
chronological  accuracy ;  but  dramatic  interest  he  coidd 
not  disregard. 

'  ♦*  We  did  observe  ** :  —  This  is  the  continuation  of  a  con- 

versation in  the  midst  of  which  the  Scene  is  supposed  to 
open  —  a  contrivance  several  times  used  by  Shakespeare, 
to  give  an  air  of  natural  ease  to  his  dialogue. 

'  •♦  Faith,  none  for  me"  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 

has  "  by  me  "  —  a  mere  modernization. 

«*  Which  then  blew  " :  —  The  folio  misprints  "  grew" 

'  "jParewjeW,"  &c. :  — Mr.    Collier's  folio   of  1632   here 

makes  one  line  of  ten  syllables  by  abbreviating  *  disdained ' 
and  omitting  *  that.* 

"  •*  Our  self i  and  Bushy  " :  —  This  line  is  not  found  in  any 

quarto.  The  folio  accidentally  transposes  *Bagot'  and 
•  here.' 

p.  168.     ** his  supple  knee  ** :  —  Steevens  remarked  that  the 

allusion  here  is  to  courtes3ring,  which  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  was  anciently  practised  by  men.  But  neverthe- 
less 'making  a  leg,'  as  it  was  called,  was  a  very  soleion 
performance,  and  also  included  a  bending  of  the  knee. 

'         ' ' Gaunt  is  very  sick  "  :  —  The  quartos  have  **  ffriev' 

OU8  sick." 

p.  169.     ♦♦  Where  lies  he  "  ?  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  make« 

a  complete  line  here,  by  reading,  — 

*'  Where  lies  he  nowt 

At  Ely  house,  my  liege,*' 
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ACT   SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

p.  169.  The  Duke  of  York  of  this  play  is  Edmund  riantage- 
net,  fifth  son  of  Edward  m.,  called  Edmund  of  Langley, 
from  the  place  where  he  was  bom,  A.  D.  1341.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Cambridge,  by  his  father,  A.  D.  1362, 
and  Duke  of  York  by  his  nephew,  A.  D.  1385.  Burke 
{Royal  Families^  &c.,)  says  that  **  he  attained  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field;*'  but  Har- 
dyng's  Chronicle^  quoted  by  Molone,  represents  him  as 
just  and  kind,  but  devoted  to  pleasure,  particularly  to 
that  of  the  chase. 

p.  170.  **  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets ^  is  stoeetest  last*' :  —  This 
passage  is  obscure.  But  *•  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets" 
must  be  regarded  as  parenthetical,  and  "  sun  "  and  **  mu- 
sic "  in  the  previous  line  must  be  taken  as  the  nominative 
to  *  is '  in  this  and  '  writ  *  in  the  next.  The  folio  mis- 
prints ••  is  the  close ;  "  the  quarto  of  1597  having  «*  at  the 
cloase." 

**  As  praises  of  his  state"  &c. :  —  The  quartos  of  1597 
and  1698  give  this  Hne,.  "As  prayses  of  whose  taste 
[state,  aptid  Steevens,]  the  wise  are  found."  Mr.  Collier 
thinks  that  this  may  be  the  true  reading !  —  *  found '  being 
a  misprint  for  •  fond.' 

•♦  The?i,  all  too  late  "  :  —  So  the  quartos :  the  folio  mis- 
prints *»^A«^;"  the  word  having  been  caught  from  the 
line  above. 

«'  Against  infection  "  ;  —  So  the  folio  and  the  quarto. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  read  *  invasion^  and  till  recently 
most  modern  editions,  on  Farmer's  suggestion,  read  tn- 
festimi;  why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell.  England, 
*♦  this  other  Eden,  demi-paradise,"  is  represented  as  pro- 
tected by  the  sea  against  infection  (of  any  and  every 
kind)  as  well  as  against  the  hand  of  war.  The  following 
hitherto  unnoticed  lines  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wars  seem  quite 
decisive  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  old  reading :  — 

«♦  Neptune  keepe  out  from  thy  imbraced  ile 
This  foul  contagion  of  iniquitie  ; 
Drown  all  corruptions  coming  to  defile 
Our  fiaire  proceedings  ordred  formally." 

Book  IV.  St.  90,  Ed.  159A. 

p.  171.    " and  famous /or  their  birth  "  :  —  The  quartos  and 

Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  read  ♦♦  hy  their  birth." 

"With  inky  blots** : — Steevens  plausibly  suggested 
that  we  should  read  «•  with  inky  bolts" 
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p.  171.  *^  Roos  and  Willoughhy** :  —  These  noblemen  were 
William,  Lord  Roos  of  Hamlake,  who  was  afterward 
Lord  Treasurer  to  Henry  IV.,  and  William,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  ancestor  in  the  female  line  of  the  present  Lord 
WiUoughby  d'Eresby.  The  name  of  the  former  has 
hitherto  been  printed  m  Shakespeare's  text,  Ross.  It  is 
spelled  in  the  folio  Ros^  Ross^  and  Rosse.  Ilolinshed 
spells  it  RooSi  which  seems  to  be  the  proper  form  of  the 
name ;  it  was  probably  pronoimced  Rose^  and  it  is  so 
spelled  by  the  American  descendants  of  the  feunily. 

"         " being  rag*d  "  ;  —  Ritson  proposed  *  rein'd,'  and 

Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has  «» urg*d; "  but  the  sense  of 
the  old  text  is  so  clear,  and  the  repetition  so  much  in  the 
manner  of  Shakespeare's  day,  that  change  is  both  needless 
and  inadmissible. 

p.  172.     «« -flatter   Mth]   those":  — The  folio  omits  the 

preposition ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  shoidd  be 
restored,  though  found  in  all  the  quartos. 

"         ** than  thy  head  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints   **  thy 

hand;**  and  a  few  lines  below,  "to  let  Aw  land"  for 
♦*  this  land." 

p.  173.  '♦  Landlord  of  England  art  thou,  and  not  king"  :  — 
The  quartos  of  1697  and  1698  read  ♦*  art  thou  now  not, 
not  king ;  "  which  Mr.  Collier  adopts,  suppressing  the 
repetition  of  *  not.* 

«  And  thou  a  lunatic,"  &c. :  —  In  the  quartos  this  pas- 
sage is  given  thus :  — 

*♦  And  thou 
King,    Ah,  lunatick,  leane-witted  foole." 

''         •* chasing  the    royal    blood "  :  —  The  folio    has 

«'  chafing**  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 

p.  174.  **  But  only  they  have  privilege  to  live  "  :  —  So  the 
original ;  but  all  modem  editions  hitherto  read  **  hath 
privilege,"  &c.  But  the  old  reading  conforms  to  the 
custom  of  Shakespeare's  time. 

p.  176.  *< no  kindred^ 8  blood  "  ;  —  So  the  folio :  the  quar- 
tos, **  kindred** 

''         " the  letters-patents  " ;  —  The  double  plural  is  re- 
quired according  to  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  176.  <'His  livery** : — Malone  remarks,  "On  the  death  of 
every  person  who  held  by  knighfs  service,  the  escheator 
of  the  court  in  [the  jurisdiction  of]  which  he  died  sum- 
moned a  jury,  who  inqiiired  what  estate  he  died  seized 
of,  and  of  what  age  his  next  heir  was.     If  he  was  under 
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age,  he  became  a  ward  of  the  king ;  but  if  he  was  found 
to  be  of  full  age,  he  then  had  a  right  to  sue  out  a  \^Tit  of 
ouster  le  main^  that  is,  his  livery^  that  the  king's  hand 
might  be  taken  off,  and  the  land  delivered  to  him."  Rich* 
ard  did  deny  Bolingbroke  this  right. 

•  177.  •*  'Gkiinst  us,  our  lives  " :  —  Thus  folio  and  quartos. 
Mr,  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  •*  our  ujivest**  &f  .  which 
seems  a  very  plausible  emendation,  until  we  remember 
that  a  prosecution  for  treason  would  touch  the  life,  the 
children,  and  the  heirs  of  the  traitor,  but  could  not  touch 
his  wife ;  and  then  we  see  that  the  change  is  only  igno 
rant. 

"  "  And  lost  their  hearts  ** :  —  The  folio  and  the  quartos 
have  **  And  quite  lost,**  &c.,  making  the  line  prose  in- 
stead of  verae ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  with  Steevens, 
that  **  the  compositor's  eye  caught  the  adverb  quite  from 
the  following  line."  There  it  has  emphatic  force  proper  to 
a  repetition,  which  is  quite  lost  if  it  appear  in  this  place. 

"  "  That  which  his  ancestors"  &c. :  —  So  the  folio.  The 
quartos  superfluously,  *<That  which  his  noble  ances- 
tors," &c. 

p.  178.  "Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts":  —  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  speciously  has  "but  our  thoughts,"  thus 
entirely  losing  tiie  force  of  Roos's  reassurance.  He  tells 
Northumberland  to  speak  freely,  because  his  companions 
being  but  himself,  he  would  but  think  aloud  to  himself. 

"  •*  Reginald  Lord  Cobham  "  :  —  This  name  is  spelled 
Rainald  in  the  folio,  Raynold  in  the  quartos,  showing  that 
it  had  the  French  pronunciation  Regnald,  Hereford^  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  used  as  a  dissyllable.  The  rhythm  is 
somewhat  irregular  in  this  enumeration  of  titles.  After 
this  line  Malone  added  another, 

"The  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel," 

which  he  made  from  the  list  given  by  Holinshed,  because 
none  of  the  persons  enumerated  in  the  text  had  *♦  broke 
from  the  Duke  of  Exeter."  I  cannot  but  think  with  Mr. 
Collier  and  Mr.  Knight  that,  although  the  omission  and 
the  disagreement  are  noteworthy,  such  an  interpolation 
was  presimiptuous. 

p.  179.  "  Imp  out,"  &c. :  —  To  imp  a  wing  was  either  to  sup- 
ply lost  feathers  or  add  others  to  increase  its  sweep. 
See,  — 

**  Edward  named  fourth,  as  first  in  praise  I  name, 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well  lined  brain, 
Aithough  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame." 

Sidney's  Asirophel  and  StpVa^  St  76. 
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Scene  II. 

p.  179.     " life-harming  heaviness  "  :  —  So  the  qnarSOfe  of 

1597  and  1598.  In  the  succeeding  quartos  the  word  vras 
misprinted  •*  Aa(^-harming,**  the  absiirdity  of  which  being 
noticed,  it  was  bettered  in  the  folio,  not  improbably  by  the 
compositor  himself,  by  a  change  to  •*  ««{f-harming." 

p.  180.  "Like  perspectives** :  —  These  perspectives  were  like 
the  signs  sometimes  seen  now,  from  the  face  of  which 
slats  project,  and  which,  rightly  looked  upon  from  three 
different  positions,  show  tlrree  sets  of  words ;  but  which, 
seen  from  any  other  position,  present  "nothing  but  con- 
fusion." ♦  Rightly '  means,  of  course,  directly,  at  a  right 
angle,  and  is  opposed  to  *  awry.* 

"  "  Asy  —  though  on  thinkhig^  on  no  thought  I  think  *' :  — 

So  the  folio.  Dr.  Johnson  needlessly  read,  **  As,  though 
in  thinking,"  &c.,  and  has  been  very  generally  followed. 
The  quarto  of  1597  has,  "As  thought  on,  thinldng,"  &c., 
and  is  possibly  right ;  the  t  which  makes  *  thought  *  of 
♦  though '  having  been  first  dropped  in  the  quarto  of  1598, 
and  perhaps  accidentally. 

"  ***Tis  nothing  less** : — Not,  nothing  less  than  conceit, 

but,  it  is  nothing  less  than  it  is  conceit;  1.  e.,  any 
thing  rather  than  conceit. 

p.  181.     " repeals  himself":  —  i.  e.,  calls  back  himself; 

the  word  being  used  in  its  radical  sense. 

"         " and  to?iat  is  worse  "  :  —  Folio  and  quartos  read 

"  and  that  is  worse  ; "  an  obvious  misprint,  hardly  worth 
notice  in  the  correcting,  and  which  has  yet  remained  un- 
corrected hitherto. 

"         *  • his  5on,  young  Henry  Percy  " :  —  So  the  quartos. 


The  folio  has  **  young  son,"  which,  as  Henry  Percy  was 
known,  and  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  young  Henry  Percy, 
and  as  this  arrangement  mars  the  rhythm  and  the  music 
of  the  line,  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  an  accidental 
transposition. 

p.  182.  "  {^Should  I  do  50,"  &c. :  —  This  line,  found  in  the  quar- 
tos, IS  omitted  in  the  folio.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was 
dropped,  not  by  accident,  and  certainly  not  for  the  sake 
of  curtailment,  but  by  the  author,  with  the  design  that 
York,  when  entreated  to  speak  comfort,  might  instantly 
reply,  "  Comfort's  in  Heaven."  Since,  however,  the 
line  was  originally  placed  here,  and  may  possibly  have 
been  omitted  by  accident,  I  have  allowed  it  to  remain, 
although  it  somewhat  enfeebles  the  effect  of  that  whicV 
follows  it. 
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p.  18^.     •* the  Commons  they  are  cold": — Mr.  Collier's 

folio  of  1632  strikes  out  the  repetition  of  *  they  are  ;  *  — 
a  sort  of  correction  which  it  requires  no  ingenuity  to 
think  of,  but  much  presumption  to  make. 

p.  183.  "  What!  are  there  posts  t**  &c. :  —  In  this  line  <  Ireland  ' 
is  a  trisyllable,  as  it  often  is  in  old  poetry.  The  quarto  of 
1597  reads  ** no  ports,"  and  the  other  quartos  *•  two  ports." 

"  **  Gentlemen,  will  you  go"  : — The  rhythm  and  versifi- 
cation of  this  and  the  two  following  lines  are  very  irreg- 
ular. The  arrangement  in  the  text  is  that  of  all  the  old 
copies,  (except  the  reading  "thrust  disorderly"  for 
•♦  disorderly  thrust,"  first  given  by  Mr.  Dyce,)  and  seems 
incapable  of  farther  improvement.  The  irregularity  is 
doubtless  due  to  accident  or  carelessness. 

"  "Is  my  [««arl  kinsman,"  &c. :  —  The  word  in  brackets 
is  from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  It  is  appropriate, 
and  without  it  the  line  is  not  verse,  but  such  a  halt- 
ing semblance  of  it  as  Shakespeare  cotdd  not  possibly 
have  written,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  authoritative, 
demands  conjectural  emendation. 

p  184.  "  The  hateful  Commons  will"  &c. :  —  The  old  copies 
have,  **  Will  the  hateful  Commons"  The  transposition, 
first  made  by  Mr.  I)yce,  is  justifiable  on  the  ground 
stated  in  the  preceding  Note. 
'/  «i  Farewell  at  onee  "  :  —  This  line,  which  in  the  quartos 
is  given  to  Green,  is  in  the  folio  given  to  Btishy;  a  patent 
error,  because  he  immediately  adds,  *•  Well,  we  may  meet 
again."  Therefore  modem  editors  (except  Mr.  Collier, 
who  reads  with  the  quarto,)  have  hitherto  given  this  line 
to  Bushy,  and  Bushy* s  reply  to  Green.  But  it  should 
have  been  observed  that  it  is  Bagot,  (see  his  previous  speech,) 
who  has  the  presentiment  that  they  part  not  to  meet  again. 
The  error  in  the  folio  quite  surely  arose  from  the  putting 
of  a  B.  only,  as  was  the  custom,  before  the  line  *•  Fare- 
well," &c. ;  which  was  taken  by  the  compositor  to  mear 
Bushy  instead  of  Bagot, 

Scene  HI. 

p.  185.  •*  And  yet  your  fair  discourse  "  : —  So  the  quartos.  The 
folio  has  ♦♦  our  fair  discourse  "  —  a  palpable  misprint. 

p.  186.  •♦  How  for  is  it  to  Berkley  f  "  —  The  folio  here  and  else- 
where  prints  Barkeley ;  following  the  pronunciation  of 
this  name. 

p.  187.     " my  ansioer  is  —  to  Laf toaster  ":  ^^  i,  e.,  I  claim 

that  you  should  address  me  as  Lancaster,  as,  it  would 
seem,  the  context  sufficiently  shows. 

VOL.    VI.  Q 
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p.  187.     " the  most  graeUma  Regent** :  —  This  reading  is 

from  the  quarto  of  1597.  The  quarto  of  1598  has  "  the 
most  glorious  of  this  land ; "  and  &e  misprint  remained  un- 
corrected until  the  appearance  of  Capell*s  edition  in  1768. 

p.  188.     " imcle  me  [no  tmcle]  ** :  —  The  folio  alone  omits 

*  no  ut  jle ; '  it  is  barely  possible,  with  intent. 

p.  189.     " an  indifferent  eye**: — i.  e.,  not  an  uncaring. 

but  an  impartial  eye. 

p.  1 90.     "  To  find  out  right  with  wrong  *' :  —  So  the  quartos :  the 
folio  **  with  wrongs  **  —  doubtless  an  accidental  variation. 

«*So,  fare  you  weU** :  —  Mr.   Collier's  folio  of   1632 
reads  **  So  fere  weU  my  lords" 


II 


II 


Scene  IV. 

Johnson  remarks  that  this  Scene  is  **inartfully  and 
irregularly  thrust  into  an  improper  place,"  and  suggests 
that  it  was  probably  intended  for  *•  the  Second  Scene  in 
the  ensuing  Act."  The  remark  seems  just  and  the  con- 
jecture probable. 

p.  191.    " the  death  [or  faU\  of  kings" :  —  The  words  in 

brackets  are  found  only  in  the  quarto  of  1697 ;  the  omis- 
sion in  subsequent  copies  being  doubtless  due  to  the  per- 
petuation of  a  typographical  error  in  the  quarto  of  1598. 
They  are  inserted  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

*♦ with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind":  —  The  folio 

accidentally  omits  the  article,  which  was  first  restored 
by  Capell  from  the  quarto  of  1697. 


ACT    THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

o.  193  ♦*  Than  Bolinghroke  to  England**  :  —  To  this  hemistich 
the  quartos  add,  **  Lords,  ferewell."  I  believe  the  omis- 
sion in  the  folio  to  have  been  intentional,  and  think  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  words  were  originally  the 
interpolation  of  an  actor.  They  are  inappropriate  and 
weaken  the  passage, 

" fairly  let  her  be  en^co^^rf  ".•  —  *  Entreat '  was 

commonly  used  of  old  for  *  treat.' 

V         ** Come  [my]  lords,  away":  —  *My,'  necessary 

to  the  rhythm,  not  to  say  the  perfection  of  the  verse,  is 
omitted  in  the  old  copies,  accidentally,  without  a  doubt. 
It  is  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 
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Scene  II. 

D.  193.     ". call  you  this  at  hand" :  — The  quarto  of  1697 

has  •<  call  they,** 

"  *•  Fwi,  my  lordf**  &c. :  —  This  speech  is  hardly  verse. 
Perhaps  it  was  originally  written  thus  ;  ♦  good '  having 
been  mistaken  for  *  your/  and  placed  in  the  second  line : 

'*  Yea  good  my  lord.    How  brooks  your  Grace  tlie  air 
After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? " 

•* foul  rebellious  arms  " :  —  The  quartos  of  1697  and 

1698  have  **  rebellions  arms."  A  turned  letter  makes  the 
difference  between  the  readings,  either  of  which  is  appro- 

?riate,  and  either  of  which  may  be  what  the  author  wrote, 
'o  my  taste  •  rebellious  *  is  better  than  ♦  rebellion's.* 

**[17ie  means  that  Heavens  yield"  &c. :  —  These  four 
lines  are  not  found  in  the  folio ;  their  omission  from 
which  cannot  but  have  been  accidental,  as  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  pertinence  of  Aumerle*s  next  speech.  Some 
editors  read,  "that  Heaven  yields y*  which  is  possibly 
right ;  but  there  are  many  instances  in  these  plays,  and 
numberless  in  contemporary  literature,  of  the  promiscu- 
ous use  of  the  plural  and  singular  forms. 

p.  196.     " and  in  friends  "  ;  —  The  quartos  have  *^  power,  ^ 

"         "  •_ that  lights  the  lower  world  "  :  —  So  all  the  old 

copies;  upon  which  Talbot  well  remarks,  —  "'that* 
does  not  relate  to  the  nearest  antecedent,  <  globe,*  but  to 

•  the  eye  of  heaven.*  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Shake- 
speare and  the  writers  of  his  day  than  this  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  relative.** 

u         it boldly  here  ** :  —  The  quarto  of  1597  has  "  bould- 

ly"  and  the  subsequent  quartos  and  folio  **  bloody.** 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  there  was  a  mis- 
print  of    *  boldly,*   which  is    used    antithetically  with 

*  trembling  *  in  the  last  line  of  the  sentence. 

"  "  And  darts  his  light  ** ;  —  The  folio  misprints,  *•  his 
Kghtning,** 

"  »♦  [Whilst  toe  were  wancTring^**  &c. :  — This  line,  found 
in  all  the  quartos,  is  omitted  ia  the  folio,  and  perhaps 
intentionally;  for  it  is  not  essential  to  the  sense,  and 
Shakespeare  may  have  thought  that  to  call  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland  the  antipodes,  was  a  hyperbole  unwar- 
ranted by  the  occasion. 

♦♦  To  lift  shrewd  steel  ** :  —  i.  e.,  sharp  steel.  See  Notes 
on  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  HI.  Sc.  2,  p.  253. 

p.  196.     " all  thy  happy  days  ** :  —  The  folio  misprints  ♦  •  my.*' 
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p.  196.  ««AvJake,  thou  sluggard  Majesty": — The  quartos, 
less  appropriately,  have  **  coward ; "  and  in  the  next  line 
** twenty**  for  "forty." 

p.  197.  "  White  beards  have  arm*d** :  —  The  first  and  second 
folios  have  the  ludicrous  misprint  **  White  Bearea  have 
arm'd,"  &c. 

"  •* and  clap  their  fepiale  joints  " :  —  Among  the  emi- 
nent commentators  of  the  last  century,  four  learned  men. 
(one  of  them  a  distinguished  poet,)  were  unable  to  appre- 
hend the  graphic  colloquialism  of  Scroop'8  relation,  that 
boys  ("with  women's  voices")  were  clapping  their 
womanish  limbs  into  armor,  to  fight  against  the  Kingj 
so  the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  may  be 
pardoned  for  reading,  *<  and  cla^  tkeii  feeble  jomta,** 

'*  ♦«  Of  double-fatal  yew  " ;  —  Called  so,  says  Warburton, 
because  the  leaves  of  the  yew  are  poison,  and  the  wood 
is  employed  for  instruments  of  death. 

'f  ♦» their  heads  shall  pay  for  it " : — The  folio  mis- 
prints "  their  hands,** 

p.  198.     •* Death's  destroying  ?iand  " :  —  The  quartos  poorly 

read  **  wound,**  and  thus  obtain  an  unwelcome  rhyme. 

"         " at  Bristol**: — The  old  copies,  here  and  else- 

where,  print  **  Bristow;  **  the  old  pronunciation. 

p.  199.  **  Keeps  Death  his  Court  ** :  —  It  is  not  improbable  that, 
as  Douce  suggested,  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  sev- 
enth of  the  Imagnies  Mortis,  or  series  of  wood  cuts  known 
as  Holbein*s  Dance  of  Death, 

If         « ne'er  wail  their  present  woes  " :  —  Thus  the  folio : 

the  quartos  read,  "  ne'er  sit  and  irat7  their  woes,"  and  are 
followed  by  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Dyce,  and  others.  But, 
aside  &om  the  authority  of  the  folio,  who,  familiar  with 
Shakespeare's  style,  can  fail  to  recognize  his  pen  in  the 
conceit  of  these  correspondent  lines  ?  — 

"  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  wail  iheir  present  woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail," 

"  **  [And  so,  your  follies,**  &c. :  This  line,  found  in  the 
quartos,  is  omitted  in  the  folio  ;  and  I  am  not  quite  suns 
diat  it  is  so  by  accident. 

p.  200.     *  •  Upon  his  faction  " ;  —  The  quartos  have  •«  his  party,  ** 
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Scene  HE. 

p.  201.  "  Your  Grace  mistakes  [me^  ** :  —  The  pronoun  is  from 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  It  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  Shakespeare  to  omit  it  intentionally:  no  pause 
compensates  the  rhythm  for  its  absence. 

p.  203.     " to«er'rf battlements  '* :  —  The  quartos  of  1597  and 

1698  have  *'  tottered^*'  anciently  a  notimcommon  spelling  of 
*  tattered  ; '  but  which  some  modern  editors  have  printed 
•*  totter'd"  in  the  sense  of  *  tottering/  See  the  Note  on 
♦•  our  tattering  colours.'*  Kin^  Johriy  Act  V.  Sc.  5,  p.  133. 

'         " their  thundering  sJiock  "  ;  —  Thus  the  quarto  of 

1597.  The  subsequent  quartos  and  the  folio  misprint 
♦*  thundring  smoke,** 

"  •*  Enter  .  .  .  the  Bishop   of  Carlisle  "  ;  —  This  bishop 

was  lliomas  Merkes,  called  **  of  Newmarket,"  who  was 
consecrated  A.  D.  1397,  and  deposed  on  Hichard's  de- 
thronement, 1399. 

"  "  See,  see  I  King  Richard  "  ;  — Warburton  first  pointed 
out  that  this  and  the  five  following  lines  are,  in  the  old 
copies,  **  absurdly  given  to  Bolingbroket  who  is  made  to 
condemn  his  own  conduct  and  disculp  the  king's."  There 
is  yet  a  better  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
part  of  York* 8  speech ;  —  Bolingbroke,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  last  twelve  lines  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
Richardf  has  marched  away  with  his  army  from  the 
castle,  to  which  he  afterward  returns  and  asks  Northum' 
berland,  •♦  What  says  the  King  ? " 

p. 205.      •* as  he  is  a  prince,  is  Just** : — Thus  the  folio 

only,  —  making  a  minute  but  important  and  noteworthy 
emendation.  The  quarto  of  1615  has,  *»  as  he  is  a  pritice 
Jtcst; "  that  of  1697,  by  a  mistake  of  the  ear,  •»  as  he  is  a 
princesse  just." 

"  *♦  And,  as  7  am  a  gentleman  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  reads,  *i  As  a  gentleman** 

p.  206.  •*  My  gay  apparel** :  —  Richard  was  noted  for  his  fop- 
pishness and  the  splendor  of  his  wardrobe.  Holinshed 
says,  **  He  was  in  his  time  exceeding  simiptuous  in  ap- 
pareU,  insomuch  as  he  had  one  cote,  which  he  caused  to 
be  made  for  him  of  gold  and  stone,  valued  at  30,000 
marks."     Vol.  HI.  p.  501.  Ed.  1587. 

"         »• shall  lodge  the  summer  com"  :  —  i.  e.,  beat  it 

down,  cause  it  to  lie  or  lodge  upon  the  ground. 

p. 208.  "Well  you  deserve*':  — The  folio  mispiints,  "/to* 
aerv*d:* 
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Scene  IV. 

p.  208.  •*  Of  sorrow  or  oi  joy  ** :  —  The  quartos  and  the  folio 
read,  **  or  of  grief,"  The  correction  required  by  the 
context  was  made  by  Pope. 

p.  209.  ♦♦  And  I  could  sing"  &c. :  —  The  confusing  comment 
that  has  been  made  upon  this  passage,  perhaps  waitants 
an  explanation  of  it.  The  Queen  says  that,  if  weeping 
would  do  her  any  good,  she  has  shed  tears  enough  her- 
self to  be  able  to  sing  ;  —  the  emphasis  being,  •*  And  I 
could  sing"  &c.  Pope  first  gave  the  common  reading, 
**  And  I  could  weep ; "  which,  though  needless,  is  plausi- 
ble enough  as  to  its  sense,  but  is  based  upon  a  very  im« 
probable  typographical  error. 

"  *«  Yond'  dangling  apricocks** :  —  The  old  form  of  the 
word  ;  from  bricoc,  the  Persian  name  of  the  fruit. 

p.  210.  *♦  Her  knots  disorder'd  "  :  —  i.  e.,  intricate  walks.  See 
note  on  "  Curious  knotted  garden,"  Love's  Labour^ a  Lost^ 
Act  1.  Sc.  1,  p.  448. 

"         " the  fall  of  leaf": —  This  poetical  name  for 

Autumn  —  exactly  correspondent  to  Spring  —  was  com- 
mon in  England  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  is 
in  general  use  in  America. 

ff  **  [We]  at  time  of  year  " :  —  •  We,'  not  found  in  any  old 
copy,  and  which,  or  some  other  monosyllable,  is  neces- 
sary to  sense  as  well  as  to  rhythm,  was  supplied  by  Ma- 
lone.  The  folio  reads,  **  And  wound"  instead  of  ** Do 
wound,"  which  is  found  in  the  quartos  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  line.    Mr.  Collier's  folio  has  — 

**  At  the  time  of  year 
We  wound  the  bark,"  &c. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  whole  trouble  in  this  sin- 
gular and  harshly  constructed  sentence,  is  the  result  of 
an  error  of  the  ear  in  the  quarto,  bu4glingly  corrected  in 
the  folio,  and  that  Shakespeare,  iastead  of  writing,  as 
Malone  supposed,  — 

«« [We]  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,"  &c., 

may  have  written,  — 

<*  At  due  time  of  year 
We  wound  the  bark,"  &c. ; 

and  indeed  it  is  only  on  principle  that  I  do  not  give  this 

reading  in  the  text. 
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p.  210.  ** Supirfltious  brancfiea":— -The  folio  of  1632,  for  the 
sake  of  rhythm,  reads,  **  All  superfluous  branches  ;"  and 
Mr.  Collier  suggests  that  a  pause  after  *  duty '  makes  the 
addition  useless.  I  am  not  sure  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  mean  to  accent  *  superfluous '  on  the  penultimate ;  in 
which  case  no  change  is  needed,  and  we  have  a  heroic 
line  instead  of  an  alexandrine. 


It 


II         "Which  waste  and  idle  hours  "  :  — The  quartos  read, 
"  of  idle  hours." 

p.  212.     «•  Here  did  she  drop  a  tear  " :  —  The  quarto  of  1597  has 
**fdU  a  tear,"    The  two  words  were  used  interchangeably. 

«* rwe,  sour  herb  of  grace  "  .•  —  Rue  was  known  aa 

herb  grace.  Why  it  was  so  distinguished  has  not  been 
stated.  But  Coghan,  in  his  Havers  of  Healthy  1584,  says, 
that  its  four  quaSties  are,  that  **  it  sharpeneth  the  sight," 
••  abateth  camall  lust,"  "  maketh  a  man  quicke,  subtile, 
and  inventive,"  and  "riddeth  away  fleas  and  killeth 
them  "  —  properties  which  might  weU  have  won  it  such 
distinction,  had  not  powers  as  various  and  as  benign 
been  attributed  to  many  other  herbs.  It  was  also  used 
as  a  token  of  remembrance,  to  which  the  last  line  of 
this  Scene  alludes. 


ACT    FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  213.     " stand  on  sympathies  " :  —  The  folio,  "  on  sympa- 
thize; "  the  quartos,  **  on  aympathie,** 

"  " my  rapier's  point "  :  —  An  unimportant  anach- 
ronism. The  rapier  was  not  known  until  nearly  two 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Richard  11. 

p.  21 1.     •* live  to  see  the  day  "  :  —  So  the  folio  and  the 

quarto  of  1598.    The  other  quartos,  **  live  /  to  see  the  day." 
Malone  introduced  the  common  reading,  **  that  day." 

"  •♦  I  task  the  Earth"  &c. :  —  This  and  the  seven  follo>\- 
ing  lines  were  omitted  in  the  folio;  I  believe,  because 
they  were  considered  superfluous,  and  because  this  ex- 
pression, **  I  task  the  earth,"  in  the  quarto  of  1598,  or  **  I 
take  the  earth,"  in  that  of  1598  and  its  successors,  was 
found  inexplicable.  I  admit,  with  Malone,  that  either 
reading  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
posed to  read,  *»  I  task  thy  oath : "  Steevens  explained, 
"  I  task  the  earth,"  as  meaning,  I  lay  upon  the  earth  the 
burden  of  my  gage :  Talbot  would  read,  **  I  take  the 
earth,"  in  the  sense,  I  take  to  witness. 
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p.  214.  **  My  lord,  tis  very  true  " ;  —  Thus  the  folio  ;  the  qiiartos 
omit  *  my  lord,*  which  seems  to  have  been  added  as  a 
proper  mark  of  respect  from  Fitzwater  to  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  one  much  his  senior. 

p. 215.  **  [Throws  down  his  hood**:  —  No  stage  direction  has 
hitherto  been  given  here.  But  Holinshed  says,  that 
Lord  Fitzwater  *«  appealed  him  [AumerleJ  of  treason, 
oifering,  by  throwing  downe  his  hood  as  a  gage,  to  prove 
t  with  his  bodie.  ,  ,  .  The  duke  of  Aumarle  threw 
downe  his  hood  to  trie  it  against  the  lord  Fitzwater." 
Vol.  ni.  p.  512.  Ed.  1587.  Although  Holinshed  makes 
them  all  throw  down  their  hoods,  Shakespeare  evidently 
means  that  Aimierle  only  shall  throw  down  his ;  he  hav- 
ing, before  Surry's  insult,  thrown  down  both  gloves,  one 
to  JBagot  and  one  to  Fitzwater,  See  this  speech  and  the 
previous  part  of  the  Scene. 

p. 216.  **  As  surely  as  I  live** :  —  The  quartos,  except  that  of 
1597,  misprint  •*  sure,**  which  is  copied  by  the  folio. 

ff  «i true  nohless  would  "  :  —  The  quarto  of  1698  mis- 
prints *<  nobleness,**  which  eiTor  remauied  imcorrected  in 
the  subsequent  old  impressions. 

"  •♦  O,  forbid  it  God" :  — Thus  the  folio ;  «*  in  opposition," 
as  Mr.  Collier  says,  **  to  all  the  quartos."  This  is  the  very 
strongest  reason  why  (the  diflference  not  being  a  mis- 
print) the  folio  should  be  followed;  the  change  (from 
^^forefend,**  the  reading  of  the  quartos)  being  evidently  in- 
tentional, and  not  copied  from  any  previous  edition. 
Shakespeare  nowhere  uses  *  forefend.* 

p.  217.     **  O,  if  you  rear  this  house  " :  —  The  quartos  have,  "  if 

you  raise^**  &c. 

'  "  Prevent,  resist  it,**  &c. :  —  There  is  not  a  little  oormp- 

tion  here  in  the  old  copies.    The  folio  has,  — 

*«  Prevent  it,  resist  it,  ajid  let  it  not  be  so 
Lest  child  child's  children  cry  against  you  woe." 

So  also  the  quartos,  except  the  omission  of  *and'  in  the 
first  line.  The  first  *  it  *  seems  plainly  the  result  of  ap 
anticipatory  glance  at  the  second ;  and  *  child's  *  is  plainly 
a  mere  repetition.  The  nonsense,  however,  lias,  hitherto, 
been  almost  uniformly  retaiaed,  and  is  now  first  entirely 
corrected. 

"  **  May  it  please  you  lords,**  &c. :  —  From  this  line  to 
Bolingbroke's  speech  after  the  exit  of  Richard,  p.  223,  first 
appeared  in  the  quarto  of  1608. 

p.  218.     *' bend  mv  knee**: — The  quartos,  poorly,  have 

*' my  limbs:* 
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p.  218.  ••  Give  me  the  erwon^  &c. :  -^  These  two  lines  appear  in 
the  old  copies  in  a  state  which  justifies  an  unusiial  lati- 
tude of  judgment  in  determining  the  text.  The  quartos 
have,  — 

"  Rich,     Seazc  the  crowne. 
Heere  coofin  on  this  side  my  hand  and  on  that  side  yours,** 
ThefoHo,— 

"-Ric.     Give  me  the  crown.    Here  Cousin,  seize  the 
Crown: 
Here  Cousin,  on  this  side  my  Hand,  and  on  that  side 
thine." 

Hitherto  the  text  of  the  folio  has  been  given,  except  by 
Capell,  who  read,  *♦  Here  on  this  side,"  &c.,  Malone  ana 
Dyce,  whose  text  is  that  of  this  edition,  and  Mr.  Singer, 
who  considers  **  Seize  the  crown,"  as  a  stage  direction, 
and  so  prints  it,  giving  the  second  line  as  in  the  folio.  It  is 
plain  to  me  that  on  the  revision  of  the  manifestly  corrupt 
text  of  the  quartos,  the  •  here,  cousin '  of  the  second  line, 
which  belongs  to  the  first,  and  was  restored  to  it,  escaped 
erasure,  or  was  so  imperfectly  erased  as  to  be  put  in  type, 
thus  leaving  superfluous  syllables  in  the  second  line, 
which  destroy  its  rhythm  by  a  needless  and  in  fact  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  repetition.  The  change  fiom  ♦  yours ' 
to  *  thme  *  in  the  folio  will  also  be  noticed. 

p.  219.  ♦*  Ay  no ;  —  no  ay ;  —  for  I  must  nothing  be  "  :  —  The 
conceit  of  this  line  will  be  lost  to  those  who  do  not  re- 
member that  *  Ay  *  was  formerly  printed,  and  should  be 
pronounced,  7. 

"         *♦ ' all  duteous  oaihs  ** : —  The  quartos,  ♦«  all  duties, 

rites." 
p.  220.     ** a  sort  of  traitors":  —  i.  e.,  a  company  of  trai- 
tors.   Those  whose  lot  (sors)  was  cast  together.     See  the 
Note  on  "few  of  any  sort,"  Mtieh  Ado  about  Nothing^ 
Act  I.  So.  1,  p.  319. 

''         •« and  sovereigiAty  a  slave  "  :  —  So  the  quartos :  the 

folio  misprints  **a  sovereignty." 

p. 221.  "An  if  my  word  be  sterling";  —  The  quartos  "my 
name"  &c. 

"         "  Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty  "  :  —  See  Note  on 
"  it's  folly,"  &c.     Wifiter's  Tale,  Act  I.  Sc.  II.  p.  385. 

''  "  Give  me  the  glass,**  &c. :  —  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this 

passage  all  the  quartos  omit,  "  and  therein  will  I  read," 
"Thou  dost  beguile  me,"  the  repetition  of  'face*  five 
lines  below,  and  "  was  this  the  face  that  like  the  sun  did 
make  beholders  wink  ? "  eight  lines  below.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  verse  is  also  quite  different.    The  text  of  the 
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folio,  although  it  was  printed  from  that  of  the  quarto  of 
1615,  shows,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  results  of  careful 
and  authoritative  reyision. 

p.  221.  *'  Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  "  :  —  Holinshed  says  that 
**  there  resorted  dailie  to  bis  [Richard's]  court  aboue  ten 
thousand  persons  that  had  meat  and  drinke  there  allowed 
them.  In  his  kitchen  were  three  hundred  seruitors,  and 
everie  other  office  and  furnished  after  the  like  rate.  Of 
ladies,  chamberers,  and  landerers  there  were  aboue  thn^ 
hundred  at  the  least."     Vol.  III.  p.  608,  Ed.  1.587. 

p .  222 .  ♦  *  There  lies  the  substance  " :  —  These  words,  and  •  *  For  thy 
great  bounty,"  in  the  next  line,  are  not  found  in  the  quar- 
tos, in  which  the  disarrangement  of  the  verse  is  very  great. 

''  *^  Shall  I  ohtaiti  it?**  —  These   words  are  also  found 

only  in  the  folio. 

p.  223.  **  Conveyers  are  you  all": — So  Pistol^  "Convey  the 
wise  it  call.  Steal  ?  foh !  a  fico  for  the  phrase  !  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor f  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

"         " I  toill  lay  "  :  —  The  old  copies,  "  Ue  lay."    Tlie 

editors  before  Malone  read  *«  and  I'll  lay," 

ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  224 .  <»  To  Julius  Ceesar*8  t/^erected  tower  " :  —  Tradition,  gen- 
erally credited  in  Shakespeare's  time,  (though  not  by  an- 
tiquarians and  students  of  history,)  assigned  the  first 
buQding  of  the  Tower  to  Julius  Caesar.  (See  Richard  the 
Third,  Act  III.  Sc.  1.)  But  the  only  foundation  for  tlie 
story  is,  that  there  was  probably  a  Roman  fortress  upon 
the  spot,  of  later  days  than  those  of  the  first  Caesar.  **  111 
erected"  must,  of  course,  be  \inder stood  as  an  exponent 
of  the  Queen's  feelings. 

** the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand** :  —  i,  e., 

thou  pattern  of  ruined  majesty.  Troy  was  used  of  old 
as  the  type  of  regal  grandeur.  The  language  here  is 
highly  figurative  and  absolute. 

♦* thou  most  beauteous  inn  ** :  —  Originally  •  inn  * 

meant  merely  a  house,  and  not  especially  a  house  of  en- 
tertainment. The  noble  English  manor  house  now  known 
as  Audley-End  retained  as  late  as  a  hundred  years  ago 
its  first  name,  Audley  Inn.  Steevens  supposed  that  the 
comparison  here  is  to  such  an  inn ;  but  that  use  of  the 
word  in  ordinary  conversation  or  writing  was  obsolete 


// 
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long  before  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  Monck  Mason  more 
correctly  considered  *  inn '  to  be  in  opposition  to  « ale- 
house *  in  the  next  linp  but  one.     See  these  passages  :  — 
**  His  comely  body  is  a  beauteous  Inne 
fiuilt  fairely  to  the  owner's  princely  minde, 
Where  wandring  virtues  lodge,  oft  lodg'd  with  sin ; 
Such  pilgrims  kindest  entertainment  finde. 
An  Inne  said  I  ?     O  no,  that  name's  unfit, 
Sith  they  stay  not  a  night,  but  dwell  in  it.** 

Optick  Glasse  of  numors.    "The  Close.**    1607. 

**  And  thou  pure  soule,  within  that  Coarse  what  sinne 
didst  thou  commit, 
That    thou  so   soone    from  that   faire  Inne  away 
shouldst  passe  and  flit } " 

Honours  Academie,     Part  I.  p.  22,  1610. 

p.  225.     " the  lamentable  fall  of  me" ;  —Thus  the  folio. 

Every  quarto,  the  inferior  reading,  •*  taU  of  me.** 

p.  226.     **[And\  he  shall  think,"  &c. :  —  The  old  copies  omit 

*  an<t*  accidentally  I  am  sure,  as  they  contract  •  know'st,' 
and  the  conjunction  is  required  as  well  to  complete  the 
verse  as  by  the  natural  construction  of  the  sentence.  II 
was  added  by  Kowe  and  in  Mr.  Collier*s  foUo  of  1632. 

p.  227.  "  —  than  near  be,  —  ne*er  the  near  *' ;  —  i.  e.,  nevei 
the  nearer,  a  proverbial  expression.  Mr.  Collier*8  folio  of 
1632  has,  somewhat  plausibly,  ** being  ne*er  the  near;* 

*  near '  is  used'  for  *  nearer  *  for  the  sake  of  rhyme. 
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Scene  II. 

"  Enter  York  and  the  Duchess  *' ;  —  Edward,  Duke  ol 
York,  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King 
of  Castile  and  Leon.  She  died  in  1394,  some  five  years 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  with  which  this  play 
opens.  If  the  use  which  Shakespeare  makes  of  her  has 
not  justified  his  bringing  her  to  life,  he  stands  a  con- 
victed  culprit  before  the  world.  Courtenay  supposes 
that  Shakespeare  meant  to  introduce  the  Duke's  second 
wife,  Joan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent ;  but  in  the 
next  Scene  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  meant 
Aumerle*8  own  mother. 

p.  2*28.     •* where  rides  he  the  whilst  ?  '*  —  The  quarto  of 

1697  has  •*  where  rode  he,"  &c. 

"  » •  Did  scmd  on  Richard  " ;  —  ITius  the  folio ;  the  quartos, 

•*Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard.*'  In  my  judgment  the 
gain  of  a  regular  line  does  not  compensate  n>r  uie  loss  of 
the  epithet ;  but  we  have  no  right,  in  such  a  case,  to  as- 
■ume  that  the  omission  was  accidental.    Besides  the  same 
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adjective  \s  applied  to  *  sorrow/  three  lines  below ;  a  kind 
of  repetition  quite  different  from  that  which  Shakespeare 
sometimes  affected ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  change. 

p.  229.  ♦♦  K  God  prevent  [it]  not ":  —  ♦  It  *  is  not  found  either 
in  the  folio  or  the  quartos ;  and  some  word  has  evidently 
dropped  out  of  the  line.  •  It  *  is  from  Mr,  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  ;  but  we  might  as  well  read,  "K  God  prevent  me 
not,  I  purpose  so,"  or  better,  perhaps,  "  If  God  prevent 
not,  I  do  purpose  so." 

p.  230.  <* some  bond  that  he  ia  enter*d  into  " :  —  Pope  ar- 
bitrarily read  "  some  bond  he's  enter'd  into ; "  and  so  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632.  In  the  folio  *  day*  dropped  from 
the  end  of  the  next  line ;  it  is  found  in  the  quartos,  and 
in  Mr.  CoUier's  folio  of  1632. 

•'         " [by]  my  life":  —  The  old  copies  omit  *by,* 

which  was  supplied  by  Rowe,  who  has  been  silently  fol- 
lowed.   It  also  appears  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

Scene  m. 

p.  232.  <*  And  beat  our  watch,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  accidentally 
transposes  ♦  beat  *  and  *  rob.' 

"  "  While  he,"  &c. :  —  The  old  copies  read,  "  Which  he ;  *' 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  correction  —  made  by 
Pope  —  is  entirely  justifiable.  This  use  of  •  which '  was 
not  \incommon  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  but  it  may  even 
then  have  been  the  result  of  pure  carelessness.  [Since  this 
note  was  written  Mr.  Dyce's  edition  has  appeared,  with 
*  which  *  retained  in  the  text,  and  the  remark  that  **  our 
old  writers  use  the  relative  *  which '  so  ungrammatically 
that  any  alteration  here  is  very  questionable."] 

p.  233.  ♦*  I  see  eome  eparks  of  better  hope  " ; — Some  of  the  quartos 
have  *<  I  see  some  eparklest"  &c.,  and  perhaps  the  reading, 
♦•  I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope,"  which  Steevens 
first  gave,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight  and 
others,  is  the  correct  one. 

p.  234.  "  Thou  aheerf  immaculate,"  &c. :  —  *  Sheer,'  which  usu- 
ally means  mere  or  only,  has  here  the  cognate  significa- 
tion, pure. 

p.  235.  "  The  Beggar  and  the  King  " ;  —  The  old  ballad  of  King 
Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,  already  alluded  to  in 
Love*s  Labour's  Lostf  and  to  be  found  in  Child's  British 
Ballads,  Vol.  IV.  p.  195. 

ff  "For  ever  will  I  kneel"  &c.:  —  The  quartos  poorh 
have  *'  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees." 
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p.  236.  "  flU  may'st  thou  thrive"  &c. :  —  This  line,  found  in 
all  tne  quartos,  is  omitted  in  the  folio ;  accidentally,  as 
the  rhyme  shows. 

p.  237.  **  With  all  my  hearty  I  pardon  him  "  ;  —  The  old  copies 
destroy  the  couplet  by  printing  as  one  line,  **  /  pardon 
him  tvith  all  my  heart.**  The  error,  clearly  accidental  m 
the  first  instance,  was  copied  &om  one  old  edition  into 
another. 

"         *< and,  cousin  mine,  adieu  " :  —  Folio  and  quartos 

have,  *«  and  cousin  adieu,"  which  is  clearly  corrupt.  For, 
as  it  has  been  before  remarked  in  these  Notes,  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries,  although  they  often  left 
their  line  deficient  in  one  or  more  feet,  never  omitted  a 
single  unaccented  syllable.  Theobald  read,  **  and  cousin, 
ioOf  adieu,"  but  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
is  much  better. 

Scene  IV. 
No  new  Scene  is  here  indicated  in  the  foho. 

Scene  V. 

p.  238.     " how  [7 may]  compare " :  —  "I  may "  was  omi^ 

ted  in  the  quarto  of  1598,  and  in  subsequent  old  reprints ; 
accidentally,  it  is  plain. 

•< the  tpord  itself  against  the  word  " ;  —  The  foUo 

reads  the  ** faith "  in  both  instances ;  but  the  context 
makes  it  clear  that  this  change,  like  that  of  *  God '  to 
*  Heaven,'  so  often  noticed,  was  made  after  the  puritans 
rose  into  power,  and  to  satisfy  their  scruples. 

"         •♦ of  a  needle* 8  eye  " :  —  The  quartos  have  "  ameUl 

needle's ; "  but  neither  in  the  gospel  nor  in  the  folio  ib 
there  any  allusion  to  the  size  of  t&e  needle.  Till  about 
1600  'needle'  was  pronounced  and  often  written  neefd, 
wliich  made  the  line  rhythmical,  as  it  appears  in  the  quartos. 

p.  239.     " in  one  person  " ;  —  The  folio,  and  all  the  quartoi 

but  that  of  1697,  have  the  easy  misprint  *•  in  one  prison" 

f  "To  hear  time  broke  " :  —  The  quartos  have  *  *  to  check  "- 

a  manifest  error,  as  the  context  shows,  two  lines  below. 

p.  240.  *•  Now,  for  the  sounds  that  tell**  &c. :  —  The  old  copiea 
have  the  plain  and  easy  misprints,  **  Now  sir  the  wund 
that  tells"  &c. :  —  The  King  says,  **  Now  for  [i.  e.,  as] 
the  sounds  are  groans,"  &c. ;  "so  sighs  and  tears  ana 
groans  shew,"  &c.  This  almost  obvious  correction  was 
discovered  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  after  having 
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been  suggested  partly  by  Ritson,  and  partly  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier himself. 

p.  240.     ** his  Jack  o*  tK  clock":  —  This  was  the  name 

given  to  the  automaton  figures  which  struck  the  hour  on 
&e  old  clocks. 

"  "Is  a  strange  brooch**: — i.e.,  says  Malone,  ** is  as 
strange  as  a  brooch,  which  is  now  no  longer  worn ;  "  and 
we  have  already  seen,  in  AlVs  Well  tJiat  Ends  WeU,  that 
in  Shakespeare's  day  brooches  were  out  of  fashion,  —  "  just 
like  the  brooch  and  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not  now," 

"  ♦*  Thanks f  noble  peer  ** :  —  See  Notes  on  "  what  would 
my  lord,"  Merchant  of  Veniccy  Act  11.  Sc.  9,  p.  248. 

'  " my  sometimes    royal"  :  —  *  Sometime,*  in  the 

sense  of  formerly,  had  sometimes,  like  *  beside,'  an  9 
added  to  it.  This  letter  was  frequently  added  to  wordA 
from  mere  caprice,  it  seems. 

"  "So  proudt  as  if,"  &c. : — The  folio  has  **So  proud- 
ly ; "  the  adverbial  form  having  been  accidenially  re- 
tained from  the  quartos,  which  read,  **  So  proudlie  as  if  Aa 
disdained  the  ground."  But  there  is  an  evident  intention 
that  the  King  shall  echo  the  Groom ;  and  it  seems  that 
in  making  the  required  correction  in  the  folio,  while  ♦had' 
was  added,  the  *  lie  *  was  neglected  or  imperfectly  erased. 
The  correction  is  made  in  ^C:.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  241.  *•  My  lord,  wHl't  please  you,"  &c. :  —  This  speech  has 
the  look  of  verse  in  the  folio,  it  being  printed  in  two  lines, 
the  first  closing  with  *  Exton ;  *  but  it  is  plainly  prose. 

Scene  VI. 

p.  242.     ♦*  Our  town  of  Ciceter  " ;  —  Now  called  Chichester. 

p.  243.  "Richard  of  Bourdeaux" :  —  Richard  was  so  called 
from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

p.  244.  ♦♦  A  deed  of  slander"  : —  So  the  quarto,  of  1697.  The 
quarto  of  1598  has  ♦*  of  slaughter"  which,  as  Mr.  Hudson 
remarks,  "makes  odd  work  with  ♦upon  my  head.'" 
The  misprint  is  manifest ;  but  it  was  copied  by  all  the 
later  editions,  and  by  the  folio.  It  was  corrected  In  Mr, 
Collier's  folio  of  1632,  doubtless  from  the  first  quarto. 
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"The  history  OF  HENRIE  THE  FOVRTH;  With 
the  battell  at  Shrewsburie,  bettoeetie  the  King  and  Lord  Henrj 
Percy,  sumamed  Henrie  Hotspur  of  the  North.  With  the  htt- 
morotis  conceits  of  Sir  lohn  Falstalffe.  AT  LONDON,  Printed 
by  P.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling  in  Panles  Churchyard,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Angell.     1598."     4to.  40  leaves. 

The    same  with  the  addition,    *•  Newly  corrected    by  W 
Shake-speare.     1699."     4to.  40  leaves. 

The  same :  ♦*  London  Printed  by  Valentine  Simmes,  for 
Mathew  Law,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church- 
yard, at  the  signe  of  the  Fox.     1604."    4to.  40  Ijctves. 

The  same :  ♦*  London,  Printed  for  Mathew  Law,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Churchyard,  neere  unto  S.  Augus- 
tines  gate,  at  the  signe  of  the  Foxe.     1608."     4to.  40  leaves. 

The  same  :  «« London,  1613.    Printed  by  W.  W." 

♦♦  The  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  with  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Henry  Simamed  Hot-spvrre^**  occupies  twenty-six  pages,  in 
^e  folio  of  1623,  viz.,  &om  p.  46  to  p.  73  inclusive,  in  the 
division  of  Histories.  It  is  there  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes, 
but  is  without  a  list  of  Dramatis  Personse.  This  was  supplied 
by  Rowe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EDirOHS  of  Shakespeare  who  faithfully  perform  their  duty 
haye  one  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  readers  which  is 
very  great  in  proportion  to  the  show  of  it  that  can  properly 
appear  in  editorial  notes  and  essays.  Their  approach  to  him 
lies  not  over  a  beaten  track,  or  through  the  inviting  luxuriance  ol 
healthful  though  uncultivated  nature.  The  arid  wastes  and 
fetid  sloughs  of  an  effete  and  long-abandoned  literature  stretch 
roimd  the  base  of  the  eternal  hills  kept  ever  green  and  beautiful 
by  his  perennial  genius;  and  these  must  be  explored  by  all 
who  would  worthily  assume  the  office  of  guide  to  those  invig- 
orating heights  on  which  the  world  finds  mental  health  and 
happiness.  But  of  this  weary  pioneer- work,  the  visible  results 
are  comparatively  very  small,  —  a  clearer  view  here,  a  firmer 
foothold  there,  a  new  beauty  revealed,  the  path  to  an  old  one 
disencumbered,  or  a  source  of  pure  and  ever- springing  pleasure 
discovered  in  a  foul  morass  or  a  stony  barren :  it  is  only  to  such 
results  of  his  toil  that  the  editor  of  Shakespeare  has  the  right  to 
direct  attention.  The  present  occasion  is  one  on  which  these 
editorial  sacrifioes  are  brought  vividly  to  mind ;  for  of  all  the 
remaining  works  of  writers  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  or 
immediately  antecedent  to  him,  an  examination  of  which  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  setting  forth  of  his  text,  hardly  one  is 
so  utterly  deficient  in  merit  of  any  kind  as  that  which  contains 
the  germ  of  three  of  his  greatest  plays  —  the  two  Parts  of  Henry 
Hie  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifths  one  of  which  —  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  —  is  an  exhibition  of  his  powers  as 
poet,  dramatist,  and  himiorist,  unsurpassed  in  its  combination 
of  variety  and  perfection  by  any  other  production  of  his  pen. 
The  old  play  which  suggested  to  him  the  "writing  of  the  thre€ 
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just  mentioned  is  TJie  Famous  Victories  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth,* 
It  has  reached  the  present  time  in  three  editions,  two  of  which 
are  without  date,  the  third  having  been  printed  in  1598 ;  but 
that  it  was  at  least  ten  years  older,  is  known  from  the  feet  that 
Tarlton,  the  great  comic  actor  of  his  day,  played  the  cIotmi  in 
it ;  and  he  died  in  1588.  Its  subject  made  it  a  favorite,  as  we 
know  from  a  passage  in  Pierce  Penniless  his  Supplioationt  pub* 
ished  in  1592  by  Thomas  Na8he,t  where  the  author  exclaims,  — 
**  And  if  you  tell  them  [the  puritanic  usurers]  what  a  glorious 
thing  it  is  to  have  Henry  the  Fifth  represented  on  the  stage, 
leading  the  French  King  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and 
the  Dolphin  to  sweare  fealty.  I,  but  (will  they  say)  what  doo 
we  get  by  it  ? "  This  clearly  refers  to  the  last  Scene  of  the 
Famous  Victories^  although  in  that  the  Dauphin  only  is  made  to 
swear  fealty  ;  but  in  such  a  description  we  must  not  look  for 
literal  accuracy. 

Between  the  Famxms  Victories  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
in  which  Henry  V.  appears  as  Prince  or  King,  there  is  not  the 
least  resemblance,  verbal  or  constructive  ;  and  yet  the  evidence 
that  Shakespeare  took  his  hint  from  that  wretched  compound 
of  coarseness  and  stupidity,  establishes  the  point  beyond  a  cavil. 
And  it  does  so  in  my  judgment,  with  regard  to  a  much  more 
important  element  of  Shakespeare's  productions  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  touch.  For  as  the  complex  structure 
of  the  highest  type  of  animal  life  has  its  embryo  in  a  shapeless 
cell,  so,  it  seems  to  me,  a  single  line  in  the .  Famotis  Victories  is 
the  germ  of  no  less  splendid  a  creation  of  Shakespeare's  genius 
than  Sir  John  Falstaff  himself.  In  one  or  two  other  points, 
also,  hitherto  unnoticed,  we  trace  Shakespeare  in  this  worthless 
old  play;  and  yet  the  evidence  of  such  an  origin  of  Shake- 
speare's three  Histories  is  so  slight  in  itself,  and  refers  to  such 
trivial  matters,  that  were  it  not  unmistakable,  an  editor  should 
be  ashamed  to  refer  to  it.  For  aside  from  the  question  of  merit, 
as  to  which  it  is  needful  to  remark  nothing  ferther,  The  Famous 
Victories^  which  is  a  short  play,  takes  in  the  entire  period  which 
is  occupied  by  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the 
Fifth,    It  opens  with  an  allusion  to  the  robbery,  and  closes 

•  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth  containing  The  Honoarabl« 
Battell  of  Agin-court.  As  it  was  acted  by  the  Kinges  MtOesties  Seryant& 
London,    n.  d.    Reprinted  in  Nichol's  Six  Old  Plays,  &c. 

f  Reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
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with  the  betrothal  of  King  Henry,  who  is  called  **  Henry  F." 
from  beginning  to  end,  although  Henry  IV.  is  brought  upon 
the  stage.  The  points  in  common  between  the  works  of  ShcJte- 
speare  and  that  of  his  predecessor  are  merely  these :  —  The 
Prince's  chief  companion  is  Ned,  [Pointz ; )  the  exploit  of  the 
robbery  is  upon  Gadshill,  and  the  name  Gadshill  is  also  that  of 
one  of  the  agents  in  the  adventure ;  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Prince  and  his  companions  is  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap  ;  the  Scene 
in  which  Falstaff  plays  King  in  Hertry  the  Fourth  has  a  strange 
counterpart  in  the  Famous  VictorieSf  where  "  Henry  V" 
having  struck  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  been  sent  to  the 
Fleet,  two  other  characters  travestie  the  occurrence,  one  play- 
ing the  Judge,  the  other  the  Prince.  These  are,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  only  points  of  resemblance  between  Shakespeare's 
work  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  other  than  those  that  depend 
entirely  upon  historical  events  common  to  the  plan  of  both 
authors  ;  and  for  those  both  went  to  Hall  or  Holinshed,  whose 
descriptions  they  may  have  amplified  and  embellished  from  tradi- 
tions that  must  have  existed  in  their  day  with  regard  to  so 
famous  an  English  hero  as  Henry  Y. 

The  exception  just  alluded  to  is  an  important  one,  and  relates 
to  the  personage  who,  in  the  Famotis  Victories,  as  well  as  in 
Henry  the  Fourth,  fulfils  the  functions  of  "  abominable  misleader 
of  youth  "  to  Prince  Hal.  In  the  former  play  this  character  is 
called  Sir  John  Oldcastle ;  and  in  the  latter  also  that  was  origin- 
ally his  name,  though  it  was  afterwards  changed  to  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  been  a  very  critical  student  of 
Shakespeare's  text  to  conjecture  with  some  confidence  that  this 
change  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  portly  himiorist.  An  ob- 
servant reader  of  Henry  the  Fourth  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  the 
rtmarkable  passage  in  the  Epilogue  to  that  play,  in  which  the 
speaker,  after  promising  that  the  story  shall  be  continued  "with 
Sir  John  in  it"  and  "  fair  Katherine  of  France,"  adds,  —  "  where, 
for  any  thing  that  I  know,  Falstaff"  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless 
already  he  be  kill'd  with  your  hard  opinions  ;  for  Oldcastle  died 
a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man,**  Here  is  evident  an  apolog}', 
and  an  endeavor  to  do  away  with  an  impression  that  Falstajf 
and  Oldcastle,  the  Wickliffite  martyr,  were  the  same  personage  ; 
and  when  to  this  is  added  the  Prince* s  speech  —  (Part  I.  Act  1. 
So.  2,)  *»  as  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castle,"  the 
probability  that  Falstaff  was  originally  called   OldoastU    ap- 
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preaches  certainty.  And  it  is  made  certainty  by  various  otliei 
striking  proofs.  In  the  first  quarto  impression  of  the  Second  Part, 
Falstaff*s  speech,  **  Very  wel  my  lord,  very  wel,  rather  and*t 
please  you  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listning,"  &c.,  (Act  I.  Sc.  2,) 
has  the  prefix  «*0W"  —  plainly  a  remnant  of  the  original 
Old'Castle,  Nat.  •  Field,  who,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  a 
member  of  Shakespeare's  company,  (See  Remarks  on  the  Prelim - 
itiary  Matter^  &c..  Vol.  11.  p.  liii.,)  in  his  comedy.  Amends  fot 
LadieSf  makes  a  citizen  say  to  a  nobleman,  — 

" I  doe  heare 

Your  Lordship  this  faire  morning  is  to  fight. 
And  for  your  honor.    Did  you  never  see 
The  play  wheere  the  fat  knight,  hight  Oldcastle, 
Did  tell  you  truely  what  this  honor  was  ?  ** 

The  allusion  to  FaUtaff^a  famous  soliloquy  upon  honor  ^^Part  1. 
Act  V.  Sc.  1,)  is  unmistakable.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History  of 
Britain^  has  this  passage :  "  Stage  poets  have  themselves  beep 
very  bold  with,  and  others  very  merry  at,  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  whom  they  have  fancied  a  boon  companion,  a 
jovial  royster,  and  yet  a  coward  to  boot,  contrary  to  the  credit 
of  all  chronicles,  owning  him  a  martial  man  of  merit.  The 
best  is.  Sir  John  Falstaffe  hath  relieved  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  and  of  late  is  substituted  buffoone  in  his  place."  Ed. 
1655,  p.  168.  Finally,  Justice  ShaUow  says,  (Second  Part  of 
Henry  the  xoun/i.  Act  HI.  Sc.  2,)  *«  Then  was  Jack  FalstaiF, 
now  Sir  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk."  The  office  here  assigned  to  the  fictitious  Falataff 
was  actually  borne  by  the  real  Oldcastle,  as  any  one  may  see 
who  consults  the  Chronicles. 

A  letter  from  Richard  James,  librarian  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  to  Sir  Richard  Bourchier, 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss  at  Oxford,  in  which  the  change 
from  Falstaff  to  Oldcastle  in  **  Shakespeare's  first  shews  of 
Harrie  the  Fifth  "  is  mentioned,  attributes  that  change  to  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  Oldcastle's  descendants. 

There  is  thus  abtindant  evidence  to  show  that  the  tradition 
mentioned  by  Rowe  in  the  following  passage  in  his  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  published  in  1709,  was  well  founded :  **  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe  that  this  part  of  Falstaff  is  said  to 
have  been  written  originally  under  the  name  of  Oldcastle ;  some 
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of  that  family  being  then  remaining,  the  Queen  was  pleased  tc 
command  him  to  alter  it ;  upon  which  he  made  nse  of  FalstafF." 
The  motive  assigned  in  this  tradition,  and  by  Dr.  James,  for  tht 
change  of  name,  accords  well  with  the  early  period  at  which  it 
was  made.  Such  an  objection  would  be  urged  immediately 
upon  the  performance  of  the  play,  or  soon  after ;  and  so  we 
find  that  in  the  first  quarto  impression  of  The  First  Part  of 
Henry  the  Fourth^  printed  in  1598,  within  about  a  year  of  the 
production  of  the  play,  the  name  *  FaUtaff*  has  already  taken 
the  place  of  *  Oldcastle*  ♦ 

The  dreary  dulness  of  The  Famous  Victories  is  but  once  en- 
livened by  a  faint  gleam  of  wit;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
although  Sir  John  Oldcastle  has  but  thirty  lines  to  speak  in  the 
whole  play,  this  solitary  scintillation  emanates  from  him.  He 
has  been  universally,  and  very  justly,  condemned  as  merely  a 
low,  worthless  fellow;  and  it  has  also  been  the  unanimous 
opinion  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bjiight,  he  is  *•  without  a 
single  spark  of  wit  or  humour  to  relieve  his  grovelling  profli- 
gacy." This  is  not  literally  true;  he  has  the  single  spark. 
When  Henry  V,  says,  *•  My  lads,  if  the  olde  King  my  fether 
were  dead,  we  would  be  all  Kings,"  Oldcastle  replies,  **  He  is  a 
good  olde  man,  God  take  him  to  his  mercie  the  sooner."  In 
degree,  the  wit  of  this  answer  is  as  imlike  Falstaff's  best  sallies 
as  the  spark  from  a  leyden-jar,  that  can  hardly  be  perceived  in  a 
dark  room,  is  unlike  the  playful  flashes  of  heat  lightning  that 
illuminate  all  the  heavens  with  their  harmless  blaze ;  but  in 
kind  it  is  purely  Falstaffian.  Its  easy  impudence,  its  light  and 
careless  treatment  of  a  serious  subject,  its  jocular  masking  of 
an  utter  and  inherent  selfishness,  its  delicious  non  sequitur 
which  yet  seems  a  seqidtur,  its  *•  manner  of  wrenching  the  true 
cause  the  false  way,"  are  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  fat 
knight's  humor  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  single  line  is 
the  germ  which,  impregnated,  unconsciously  perhaps,  by  Shake- 
speare's life-giving  genius,  became  in  its  final  development  the 
most  mirthful  creation  of  all  imaginative  literature.f 

^  This  eTldence,  with  some  other,  merely  cntnulative.  has  been  rery  ingvn- 
lonsly  marshalled  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  a  little  tract  On  the  Character  of  Sir  John 
WiiUUiff  at  originally  exhibited  by  Shakespeare,  Ac.  London.  1841.  But  it  had 
all  been  preriuusly  set  forth  by  Theobald,  Warbarton,  Ritson,  and  Reed.  8m 
the  Variomm  of  1821,  pp.  410  to  418. 

t  .Tust  after  this  speech  of  (XdoatOe^  Henry  V,  says  to  Nedy  (Mrintz,)  "  Thou 
ihftlt  be  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England ;  "  and  Ned  replies,  *'  lie  be  th« 
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The  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  haying  been  published  iiv 
1598,  the  mention  of  it  by  Meres  in  his  PaUadis  Tamia,  -which 
also  appeared  in  that  year,  does  nothing  to  determine  the  hither 
limit  of  the  period  when  the  play  was  produced.  And  as  it 
was  entered  upon  the  Stationers'  books  for  publication  as  early 
as  the  28th  of  February,  1698,  and  with  **  the  conceipted  mirth 
of  Sir  John  Falstaffe  "  instead  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  included 
in  its  title,  and,  therefore,  after  it  had  been  performed,  the  latter 
name  objected  to,  and  the  former  substituted,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  written  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1597.  Finally,  &» 
ViB  have  seen  by  the  appearance\  of  the  prefix  Old  in  the  firtst 
quarto  edition,  that  the  Second  Part  was  written  and  performed 
before  this  change  was  made  in  the  patronymic  of  Sir  John,  we 
must  again  put  back  the  production  of  the  First  Part  as  far  as 
the  latter  half  of  1596  ;  which  is  as  remote  a  date  as  its  style 
would  allow  us  to  assign  to  it,  were  we  compelled  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject  merely  by  a  critical  comparison  of  this 
play  with  others. 

The  text  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  exists  in  es- 
sential purity  in  the  folio  of  1623.  It  is  there  deformed  with 
many  typographical  errors  ;  but  these  rarely  create  any  obscu- 
rity ;  for  they  are  generally  of  such  an  obvious  nature  as  to  be 
very  easy  of  correction,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  quarto  of 
1598,  which  seems  to  have  been  printed  with  unusual  care  for  a 
dramatic  publication  of  the  period.  That  the  folio  impression 
of  this  play  was  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  quarto  of  1613  is 
shown  by  typographical  errors  common  to  them  both,  as  Mr. 
Collier  has  already  remarked ;  but  that  copy  had  received  the 
benefit  of  some  not  unimportant  erasures,  omissions,  and  alter- 
ations before  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printers  of  the 
folio ;  and  in  every  instance  in  which  the  text  of  the  latter 
edition  differs  purposely  and  materially  from  either  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, it  difiers  to  advantage.*     These  variations,  some  of 

bravest  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  ever  was  in  England."  This  probably  fur- 
nished the  hint  for  Falstaff's  reply,  (Act  I.  Sc  2,)  "  Shall  I  ?  0  rare  I  By  tho 
Lord  I'll  be  a  brave  judge." 

*  The  contrary  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Collier,  who  think*  that  the  quarto 
of  1598  gives  the  purest  text  of  this  play.  His  opinion,  apparently  based 
upon  the  reproduction  in  the  folio  of  mere  errors  of  the  press  in  the  quartos, 
has  been  generally  adopted  without  a  question.  But  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  passages,  "  Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head,"  (Act  I.  Sc  3,)  "The 
which  if  I  perform  and  do  survive,"  (Act  III  Sc.  2,)  <'  I  was  not  bom  to  yield. 
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which  have  hitherto  remained  unnoticed,  are  mentioned  and 
their  character  examined  in  the  Notes  to  this  edition. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  in  the  Introductory  Remarks  to 
King  John^  that  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  period 
of  action  or  costume  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays ; 
but  vdth  regard  to  the  wonted  habit  of  one  of  the  characters  of 
this  play  in  Shakespeare's  time,  Mr.  Collier,  I  believe,  discovered 
the  foUovnng  interesting  paragraph  in  a  memorandum  by  Inigo 
Jones,  for  the  costume  of  a  personage  in  a  court  masque,  per- 
formed early  in  the  reign  of  James  I. :  **  Like  a  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  in  a  robe  oi  russet  quite  low,  with  a  great  belly,  like  a 
BwoUen  man,  long  moustachios,  the  shoes  short,  and  out  of 
them  great  toes,  like  naked  feet :  buskins,  to  show  a  great 
swollen  leg." 

thou  haughty  Soot,"  (Ao^  ▼  8n-  %)  and  othen  of  a  rmilar  vattm,  te  nippQif 
of  tha  poritioB  asBomed  above. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON.^. 

Kino  Henby  the  Fourth. 

Henry,  Priiice  of  Wales,       >  ^  ,    «.. 

Peincb  John  of  Lancaster,  ^  Son.  to  tt.  King. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester. 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland : 

Henry  Percy,  svmamed  Hotspur,  Am  Sum* 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 

Owen  Glendower. 

Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Sir  John  Falstafp. 

Sir  Michael,  a  FHend  to  the  Archbishop  of  York* 

Pointz. 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  Wife  to  Hotspur,  and  Sister  to  Mobtoouu 
Lady  Mortimer,  Daughter  to  Glendower. 
Mistress  Quickly,  Hostess  of  a  Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

Lords,  Officers,  Sheriff,  Vintner,  Chamberlain,  Drawers,  Cav" 

riers.  Travellers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE:  England. 
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THE  FIRST  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY  THE   FOURTH, 

WITH  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  HENRY, 
SURNAMED  HOTSPUR. 


ACT    I. 

8cEK£  I.  —  London.     An  Apartment  in  the  PaUce. 

Enter  King   Henby,  Westmobeland,    Sir   Walteh 

Blunt,  and  others. 

King  Henry, 

SO  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenc'd  in  strands  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  o\vn  children's  blood; 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 
Nor  bruise  her  flow'rets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces;  those  opposed  eyes. 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 

B  9  (281) 
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March  all  one  way,  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 

Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master.     Therefore,  friendft. 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 

(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross. 

We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fight,) 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy. 

Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mother's  womb 

To  chase  these  pagans  in  those  holy  fields 

Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail'd. 

For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 

But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelve-month  old. 

And  bootless  *tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go: 

Therefore  we  meet  not  now.  —  Then,  let  me  hear 

Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 

What  yesternight  our  Council  did  decree. 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

Westmoreland,      My  liege,  this   haste   was   hot   in 
question. 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight;  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales  loaden  with  heavy  news; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken. 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered; 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation. 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  re-told  or  spoken  of. 

K,  Hen.    It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Brake  ofi"  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 
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West,     This,  match'd  with  other  like,  m.}  gracious 
lord ; 
Far  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  North,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-ropd  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met; 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour. 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention,  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

K,    Hen.      Here    is     a     dear,    a     true-industrious 
friend. 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse. 
Stain' d  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  Earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains ;  of  prisoners.  Hotspur  took 
Mordake,  Earl  of  Fife  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas,  and  the  Earls  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith ; 
And  is  not  this  an  honorable  spoil? 
A  gallant  prize?  ha!  cousin,  is  it  not? 

West,     In  faith. 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

K,   Hen.      Yea,    there    thou   mak'st   me    sad,    and 
mak'st  me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  Lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son: 
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A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 

Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant; 

Who  is  sweet  fortune's  minion  and  her  pride: 

Whilst!,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 

See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 

Of  my  young  Harry.     O,  that  it  could  be  proved 

That  some  *night- tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd. 

In  cradle-clothes,  our  children  where  they  lay, 

And  call*d  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet: 

Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 

But  let  him    from  my  thoughts.  —  ^Vhat   think   yoa, 

coz, 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners, 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpris'd. 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  Earl  of  Fife. 

West,     This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Worces- 
ter, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

K,  Hen.     But    I    have    sent    for    him    to   answei 
this  : 
And  for  this  cause  a  while  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  Council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor:  so  inform  the  lords; 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again; 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done, 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

West,     I  wiU,  my  liege.  [^ExemU 
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Scene  II. 
The  Same.     An  Apartment  of  Prince  Hex^bt^s. 

Enter  Prince  Henkt  and  Falstafp. 

Falstaff.  Now,  Hal;  what  time  of  day  is  it, 
lad? 

Prince  Henry.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drink- 
ing of  old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper, 
and  sleeping  upon  benches  in  the  afternoon,  that 
thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou 
wouldest  truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do 
with  the  time  of  the  day?  unless  hours  were  cups 
of  sack,  and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues 
of  bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leaping-houses,  and 
the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
coloured  taffeta,  I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldest 
be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

FaL  Indeed,  you  come  near  me,  now,  Hal;  for 
we  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven 
stars,  and  not  by  Phoebus,  —  he,  "that  wandering 
knight  so  fair."  And,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  when 
thou  art  king,  —  as,  God  save  thy  Grace,  —  Majesty, 
I  should  say,  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none, — 

P.  Hen.     What!  none? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much  as  will  serve 
to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P.  Hen.     Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art 
King,  let  not  us  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body 
be  call'd  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty:  let  us  be 
Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions 
of  the  moon;  and  let  men  say  we  be  men  of  good 
fijovemment,  being   governed,    as   the    sea   is,  by  oui 
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noble   and   cliaste   mistress   the   moon,    under   whof^e 
countenance  we  steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too ; 
for  the  fortune  of  us  that  are  the  moon's  men  doth 
ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea,  being  governed,  as  the  sea 
is,  by  the  moon.  As  for  proof  now :  a  purse  of  gold 
most  resolutely  snatch'd  on  Monday  night,  and  most 
dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morning;  got  with 
swearing  *  lay  by  * ;  and  spent  with  crying  *  bring 
in  * ;  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der, and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge 
of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And  V3 
not  my  Hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench. 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  [of  Hybla,]  my  old  lad  oi 
the  castle.  And  is  not  a  buff"  jerkin  a  most  sweet 
robe  of  durance  ? 

Fal.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag !  what,  in  thy 
quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have  I  to 
do  with  a  buff  jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my 
Hostess  of  the  tavern? 

Fal.  Well,  thou  hast  call'd  her  to  a  reck'ning 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Hen.     Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

Fal.  No :  I'll  give  thee  thy  due ;  thou  hast  paid 
all  there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin 
would  stretch;  and,  where  it  would  not,  I  have  us'd 
my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  so  us'd  it,  that  were  it  not  here 
apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent,  —  But,  I  pr'y- 
thee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be  gallows  standing 
in  England  when  thou  art  King,  and  resolution  thus 
fobb'd,  as   it   is,  with  the   rusty    curb    of  old   father 
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antic,    the    law?      Do    not    thou,   when    thou    art    a 
king,  hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen,     No:  thou  shalt. 

Fal  Shall  I?  O  rare!  By  the  Lord,  FU  be  a 
brave  judge. 

P.  Hen,  Thou  judgest  false  already :  I  mean,  thou 
shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  so  become 
a  rare  hangman. 

Fal,  Well,  Hal,  well;  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  Court,  I 
can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen,     For  obtaining  of  suits? 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits,  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as 
melancholy  as  a  gib-cat  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

P.  Hen,     Or  an  old  lion ;  or  a  lover's  lute. 
»     Fal.     Yea,    or   the  drone   of  a   Lincolnshire   bag- 
pipe. 

P.  Hen.  What  say'st  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  mel- 
ancholy of  Moor-ditch? 

Fal,  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes ;  and 
art,  indeed,  the  most  comparative,  rascallest,  sweet 
young  prince.  —  But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me 
no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to  God  thou  and  I 
knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be 
bought.  An  old  lord  of  the  Council  rated  me  the 
other  day  in  the  street  about  you,  sir ;  but  I  mark'd 
him  not :  and  yet  he  talk'd  very  wisely ;  but  I  re- 
garded him  not;  and  yet  he  talk*d  wisely,  and  in. 
the  street  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  didst  well;  for  wisdom  cries  out 
in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fal,  O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art, 
indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done> 
much   harm    unto   me,  Hal:  —  God   forgive    thee   for 
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it.  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing;  and 
now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better 
than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  over  this  life, 
and  I  will  give  it  over ;  [by  the  Lord,]  an  I  do  not, 
I  am  a  villain ;  I'll  be  damn'd  for  never  a  king's  son 
in  Christendom. 

P.  Hen,  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow. 
Jack  ? 

Fal,  ['Zounds !]  where  thou  wilt,  lad,  Fll  make 
one ;  an  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me. 

P.  Hen,  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee ; 
from  praying  to  purse-taking. 

Fal,  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  sin 
for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  [Sees  Pointz 
approaching.']  Pointz !  —  Now  shall  we  know  if 
Gadshill  have  set  a  match.  —  O,  if  men  were  to  be 
saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  Hell  were  hot  enough 
for  him  ?  This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that 
ever  cried,  '  Stand '  to  a  true  man. 

Enter  Pointz. 

P.  Hen,     Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Pointz.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal. — What  says 
Monsieur  Remorse  ?  What  says  Sir  John  Sack-and- 
Sugar  ?  Jack,  how  agrees  the  Devil  and  thee  about 
thy  soul,  that  thou  soldest  him,  on  Good-Friday  last, 
for  a  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg? 

P.  Hen.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word:  the  Devil 
shall  have  his  bargain ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker 
of  proverbs ;  he  will  give  the  Devil  his  due. 

Pointz,  Then  art  thou  damn'd  for  keeping  thy 
word  with  the  Devil. 

P.  Hen,  Else  he  had  been  damn'd  for  cozening 
the  Devil. 

Pointz,     But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow   mom- 
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mg,  by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill!  There  are 
pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and 
traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purses;  I  have 
visors  for  you  aU,  you  have  horses  for  yourselves. 
Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rochester;  I  have  bespoke 
supper  to-mohrow  night  in  Eastcheap :  we  may  do  it 
as  secure  as  sleep.  If  you  will  go,  I  will  stuff  your 
purses  full  of  crowns ;  if  you  will  not,  tarry  at  home, 
and  be  hang'd. 

Fal,  Hear  ye,  Yedward:  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and 
go  not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 

Pointz,     You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal,     Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one? 

F.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob?  la  thief?  not  I,  by  my 
faith. 

Fal,  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'st  not  of  the  blood 
royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stand  for  ten  shillings. 

P,  Hen.  Well  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a 
madcap. 

Fal.     Why,  that's  well  said. 

P.  Hen.     Well,  come  what  will,  TU  tarry  at  home. 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  Til  be  a  traitor  then,  when 
thou  art  King. 

P.  Hen.     I  care  not. 

Pointz.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  Prince 
and  me  alone :  I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons  for 
this  adventure,  that  he  shaU  go. 

Fal.  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion, 
and  him  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou  speakest 
may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  believed,  that 
the  true  prince  may  (for  recreation  sake)  prove  a 
false  thief;  for  the  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want 
countenance.  Farewell :  you  shaU  find  me  in  East- 
cheap  . 

VOL.    VI.  8 
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P.  Hen,  Farewell,  thou  latter  Spring!  Farewell, 
Ail-hallown  summer!  [_Exit  Falstaff. 

Pointz.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride  with 
us  to-morrow :  I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot 
manage  alone.  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gads- 
liill,  shall  rob  those  men  that  we  have 'already  way- 
laid :  yourself  and  I  will  not  be  there ;  and  when 
they  have  the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them, 
cut  this  head  off  from  my  shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  How  shall  we  part  with  them  in  setting 
forth? 

Pointz.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after 
them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein 
it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  fail;  and  then  will  they  ad- 
venture upon  the  exploit  themselves,  which  they  shall 
have  no  sooner  achieved,  but  we'll  set  upon  them. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  but  'tis  like,  that  they  will  know 
us,  by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other 
appointment,  to  be  ourselves. 

Pointz.  Tut !  our  horses  they  shall  not  see ;  PU 
tie  them  in  the  wood:  our  visors  we  will  change, 
after  we  leave  them;  and,  sirrah,  I  have  cases  of 
buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  immask  our  noted  outward 
garments. 

P.  H?n.  Yea,  but  I  doubt  they  will  be  too  hard 
for  us. 

Pointz.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to 
be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  tum'd  back ;  and  for 
the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  sees  reason,  PD 
forswear  arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jest  wiU  be,  the 
incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will 
tell  us  when  we  meet  at  supper:  how  thirty  at  least 
he  fought  with;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  ex- 
tremities he  endured;  and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies 
the  jest. 
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P.  Hen.  Well,  I'll  go  with  thee :  provide  us  all 
things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  in 
Eastcheap :  there  I'll  sup.     Farewell. 

Pointz,     Farewell,  my  lord.  \^Exit  Pointz. 

P.  Hen.     I    know   you    all,  and  will  a  while  up- 
hold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come« 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off. 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised. 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shaU  I  falsify  men's  hopes; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
m  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill. 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

[EaeU 
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Scene  III. 

The  Same.     Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter   King   Henky,    Noethitmbeeland,    Wokci»- 
TEE,  HoTSPUE,  Sir  Waltee  Blunt,  and  otherM, 

K.  Hen,     My  blood  hath  been  too  cold   and  tem- 
perate, 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities. 
And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  my  patience;  but,  be  sure, 
I  wiU  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself. 
Mighty  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition. 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

Worcester.     Our   house,  my  sovereign   liege,  litde 
deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it; 
And  that  same  greatness,  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

Northumberland,     My  lord, — 

K,  Hen,     Worcester,  get  thee  gone;  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye. 
O,  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory, 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us;  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  council,  we  shall  send  for  you- — 

\_Exit  Wobcesteb. 
You  were  about  to  speak.  \_To  Noeth. 

North,  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  Highness'  name  demanded. 
Which  Harry  Percy,  here,  at  Holmedon  took, 
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Were,  slb  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  delivered  to  your  Majesty: 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hotspur.     My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  and  trimly  dressed. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home: 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took*t  away  again; 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there. 
Took  it  in  snuff:  —  and  still  he  smil'd  and  talk*d; 
And  as  the  soldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 
He  caU'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question* d  me  ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners  in  your  Majesty's  behalf. 
I,  then  aU  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 
To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay. 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answer'd  neglectingly,  —  I  know  not  what,  — 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ;  —  for  he  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 
Of  guns  and  drums  and  wounds,  God  save  the  mark  I 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise  ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was* 
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This  villainous  salt-petre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy'd 
So  cowardly;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns. 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  bald,  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
Made  me  to  answer  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  Majesty. 

Blunt      The  circumstance  consider*  d,  good  my  lord, 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place. 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told, 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

K,  Hen.     Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
But  with  proviso  and  exception. 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer ; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower, 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  that  Earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers,  then, 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home? 
Shall  we  buy  treason  ?  and  indent  with  fears 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
No;  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve;   . 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  Mend 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.     Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege. 
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But  by  the  chance  of  wax:  to  prove  that  true 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds. 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood; 
Who  then,  affiighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds : 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly: 
Then,  let  him  not  be  slander' d  with  revolt. 

K,  Hen.    Thou  do'st  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  do*sl 
belie  him : 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower. 
I  tell  thee. 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  Devil  alone 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd?     But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means,. 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  ye.  —  My  Lord  Northumberland, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son.  — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

[_Exeunt  King  Heney,  Blunt,  and  traini 

Hot,     And  if  the  Devil  come  and  roar  for  them,. 
I  will  not  send  them.  —  I  will  after,  straighL 
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And  tell  him  so ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

North,     What !  drunk  with  choler  ?  stay,  and  pause 
a  while : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Enter  Worcesteb. 

Hot,  Speak  of  Mortimer  ! 

*Zounds !  I  will  speak  of  him ;   and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
In  his  behalf  1*11  empty  all  these  veins, 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  th'  dust. 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-fall'n  Mortimer 
As  high  i*  th'  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker' d  Bolingbroke. 

North.     Brother,  [<o  Wobcesteb.]  the  King  hath 
made  your  nephew  mad. 

Wor,     Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone? 

Hot,     He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale, 
And  on  my  face  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death. 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wor.      I   cannot    blame   him.      Was   he    not  pro- 
claim'd 
By  Richard,  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 

North.     He  was :  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
And  then  it  was  when  the  unhappy  King 
(WTiose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon!)  did  set  forth 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition  ; 
From  whence  he  intercepted  did  return 
To  be  depos'd,  and  shortly  murthered. 

Wor.     And  for  whose  death  we  in  the  world's  wide 
mouth 
Live  scandaliz'd  and  foully  spoken  of. 
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Hot,    But,  soft !    I  pray  you,  did  King  Richard,  then, 
Procliim  my  brother  [Edmund]  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown? 

North.  He  did :  myself  did  hear  it. 

Hot.     Nay,  then,  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  King 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starv'd. 
But  shall  it  be  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetftd  man, 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murtherous  subornation,  shall  it  be 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo. 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather?  — 
O,  pardon,  if  that  I  descend  so  low 
To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  King ! 
Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
(As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done,)  — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  ? 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  farther  spoken. 
That  you  are  fooFd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent? 
No:  yet  time  serves  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again. 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdain' d  contempt 
Of  this  proud  King,  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say, — 

Wor.  Peace,  cousin!  say  no  more 

89 
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And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
m  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous; 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Hot,     If  he  fall  in,  good  night !  —  or  sink  or  swim. 
Send  danger  from  the  East  unto  the  West, 
So  honour  cross  it,  from  the  North  to  South, 
And  let  them  grapple :  —  O,  the  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare! 

North.     Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  boimds  of  patience. 

Hot,     By  Heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fadom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks, 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear. 
Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship! 

War,     He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend.  — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while, 
And  list  to  me. 

Hot.     1  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor,  Those  same  noble  ScotB, 

That  are  your  prisoners,— 

Hot,  rn  keep  them  alL 

By  God,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them: 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not. 
m  keep  them,  by  this  hand ! 

Wor.  You  start  away, 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 
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Hot.  Nay,  I  will;  that's  flat. 

He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer; 
Forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  1*11  holla  — '  Mortimer ' ! 
Nay,  m  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  '  Mortimer,'  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

War,     Hear  you,  cousin;  a  word. 

Hot.     All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy. 
Save  how  to  gaU  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke: 
And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Wales, 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I  would  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

War.     Farewell,  kinsman.     I  will  talk  to  you, 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

North.     Why,   what   a   wasp-stung   and   impatient 
fool 
Art  thou  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood, 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own ! 

Hot.     Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd   and  scourg'd 
with  rods. 
Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time,  —  what  do  ye  call  the  place?  — 
A  plague  upon't  —  it  is  in  Gloucestershire;  — 
*Twas  where  the  madcap  Duke  his  uncle  kept. 
His  uncle  York,  —  where  I  first  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
'Sblood!    when  you   and  he  came  back   from  Ravei^ 
spurg. 

North.     At  Berkley  castle. 

Hot.     You  say  true. — 
Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
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This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 
Look,  — "  when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age," 
And,  —  "gentle    Harry    Percy,"  —  and,    "kind    cou- 


sm,   — 


O,    the    Devil     take    such    cozeners !  —  God    forgive 

me !  — 
Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale;  for  I  have  done. 

War,     Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again; 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'  faith. 

Wor.      Then    once    more    to    your    Scottish    pris- 
oners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland;  which,  for  divers  reasons 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assur'd. 
Will  easily  be  granted  you.  —  My  lord, 

[To   NOBTHXTMBESLAKD. 

Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ' d, 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd, 
The  Archbishop. 

Hot.     Of  York,  is  it  not? 

Wor.     True ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  Lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation. 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down^ 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

Hot,     1  smell  it: 
Upon  my  life,  it  will  do  wond'rous  well. 

North.     Before  the    game's    afoot,  thou  still  lett'st 
slip. 

Hot.     Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  plot.  — 
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And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York,  — 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

Wor.  And  so  they  shall. 

Hot.     In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd, 

War.     And  His  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed, 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head; 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can, 
The  King  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt. 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied. 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home: 
And  see  already  how  he  hath  begun 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot,     He    does,    he    does :    we'll    be    revenged   on 
him. 

War.     Cousin,  farewell.  —  No  farther  go  in  this. 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  suddenly) 
m  steal  to  Glendower  and  Lord  Mortimer ; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  pow*rs  at  once, 
(As  I  will  fashion  it,)  shall  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.     Farewell,  good  brother :  we  shall  thrive,  1 
trust. 

Hot.     Unde,  adieu.  —  O,  let  the  hours  be  short, 
Till  fieldd  and  blows  and  groans  applaud  our  sport! 

[ExeutU 
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ACT     II. 

Scene  I.  —  Rochester.     An  Inn- Yard. 
Enter  a  Carrier,  mtk  a  lantkom  in  his  hand, 

1   Carrier. 

HEIGH  ho!  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  Til 
be  hang'd:  Charles'  Wain  is  over  the  new 
chimney,  and  yet  our  horse  not  pack*d.  What, 
ostler ! 

Ostler,     [Within.']     Anon,  anon. 

1  Car,  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a 
few  flocks  in  the  point;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in 
the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a 
dog,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the 
bots :  this  house  is  turned  upside  down,  since  Robin 
the  ostler  died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow !  never  *  joy'd  since  the  price 
of  oats  rose :  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car,  I  think  this  is  the  most  villainous  house 
in  all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  stung  like  a  tench. 

1  Car,  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mass,  there  is  ne'er 
a  king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I 
have  been  since  the  first  cock. 

2  Car,     Why,  they  will   allow  us   ne'er  a  Jordan,, 
and  then  we  leak  in   your  chimney ;    and  your  cham- 
ber-lie breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

1  Car,  What,  ostler!  come  away  and  be  hang'd; 
come  away. 
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2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes 
of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing-cross. 

I  Car.  ['Odsbody!]  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier 
are  quite  starved.  —  What,  ostler!  —  A  plague  on 
thee !  hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  canst  not 
hear?  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to 
break  the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  "\allain.  —  Come, 
and  be  hang*d :  —  hast  no  faith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gadshill.     Good  morrow,  carriers.     What's  o'clock? 
1   Car.     I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 
Gads.     I   pr'ythee,  lend   me   thy   lanthom,  to   see 
my  gelding  in  the  stable. 

1  Car.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that,  i'  faith. 

Gads.     I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when  ?  canst  tell  ?  —  Lend  me  thy  lan- 
thom, quoth  *a?  —  marry,  Fll  see  thee  hang'd  first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
come  to  London? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle, 
I  warrant  thee.  —  Come,  neighbour  Mugges,  we'll 
call  up  the  gentlemen :  they  will  along  with  company, 
for  they  have  great  charge.  [^Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads.     What,  ho  !  Chamberlain ! 

Chamberlain.  [^Within.']  At  hand,  quoth  pick- 
purse. 

Gads.  That's  even  as  fair  as  —  at  hand,  quoth  the 
Chamberlain;  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  picking 
of  purses  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labouring; 
thou  lay'st  the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 
Cham.     Good  morrow.  Master   Gadshill.     It    holdn 
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current,  that  I  told  you  yesternight;  there's  a  frank- 
lin in  the  wild  of  Kent  hath  brought  three  hundred 
marks  with  him  in  gold:  I  heard  him  tell  it  tc  one 
of  his  company  last  night  at  supper;  a  kind  of 
auditor ;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  — 
God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and  call  for 
eggs  and  butter ;  they  will  away  presently. 

Gads,  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Nich- 
olas' clerks,  Til  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  Til  none  of  it:  I  pr'ythee,  keep  that 
for  the  hangman ;  for,  I  know,  thou  worshipp'st  Saint 
Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gads.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ? 
if  I  hang,  Til  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows;  for,  if  I 
hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  know'st 
he's  no  starveling.  Tut !  there  are  other  Trojans  that 
thou  dream'st  not  of,  the  which,  for  sport  sake,  are 
content  to  do  the  profession  some  grace,  that  would, 
if  matters  should  be  look'd  into,  for  their  own  credit 
sake,  make  all  whole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot 
land-rakers,  no  long-staff  sixpenny  strikers ;  none  of 
these  mad-mustachio  purple-hu'd  malt-worms;  but 
with  nobility  and  tranquillity;  burgomasters  and 
great-oneyers ;  such  as  can  hold  in ;  such  as  wiU 
strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than 
drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray :  and  yet  I  lie ; 
for  they  pray  continually  to  their  saint,  the  common- 
wealth ;  or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her ; 
for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make  her 
their  boots. 

Cham.  What !  the  commonwealth  their  boot*  ?  will 
she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way? 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will :  Justice  hath  liquor'd 
her.  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure :  we  have 
the  receipt  of  fern-seed;  we  walk  invisible. 
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Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are  more 
beholding  to  the  night  than  to  fern-seed,  for  your 
walking  invisible. 

Gads,  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a  share 
in  our  purchase,  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it  as  you  are  a 
false  thief. 

Gads,  Oo  to ;  homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men.  Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the 
stable.     Farewell,  ye  muddy  knave.  [^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. 

The  Road  by  Gadshill. 

Enter  Prince    Henbt   and   Pointz;    Babdolfh  and 

Peto,  at  some  distance, 

Pointz,     Come,   shelter,    shelter:    I   have   removed 
FalstaflTs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummM  velvet. 
P.  Hen,     Stand  close. 

Enter  Falstafp. 

Fal,     Pointz !     Pointz,  and  be  hangM !     Pointz ! 

P,  Hen,  Peace,  ye  fat-kidney*d  rascal!  What  a 
brawling  dost  thou  keep  ? 

Fal     Where's  Pointz,  Hal? 

P,  Hen,  He  is  walk*d  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill: 
m  go  seek  him.  [^Pretends  to  seek  PotKTZ. 

Fal,  I  am  accurs*d  to  rob  in  that  thief's  com- 
pany: the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied 
him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by 
the  squire  farther  afoot  I  shall  break  my  wind. 
Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for  all  this, 
if  I  'scape   hanging   for   killing   that   rogue.      1    have 

VOL.    VI.  T 
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forsworn  his  company  hourly  any  time  this  two-and- 
twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitch'd  with  the 
rogue's  company.  If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me 
medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  Til  be  hang'd:  it 
could  not  be  else :  I  have  drunk  medicines,  — 
Pointz !  —  Hal !  —  a  plague  upon  you  both  !  —  Bar- 
dolph  !  —  Peto !  —  I'll  starve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot  far- 
ther. An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink,  to 
turn  true  man,  and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the 
veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight 
yards  of  uneven  ground  is  three  score  and  ten  milea 
afoot  with  me ;  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know 
it  well  enough.  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  can- 
not be  true  to  one  another!  [They  whistle r\  Whew!  — 
A  plague  light  upon  you  all!  Give  me  my  horse, 
you  rogues:  give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hang'd. 

P.  Hen,  Peace,  ye  fat-guts !  lie  down :  lay  thine 
ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear 
the  tread  of  travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  be- 
ing down?  ['Sblood!]  I'll  not  bear  mine  own  flesh 
80  far  afoot  again  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's 
exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me 
thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  li'st :  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art 
uncolted. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my 
liorse ;  good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen.     Out,  you  rogue !  shall  I  be  your  ostler  ? 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent 
garters !  If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this.  An  I 
have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy 
tunes,  let  a  c\ip  of  sack  be  my  poison:  when  a  jest 
i«  80  forward,  and  afoot  too,  —  I  hate  it. 
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Enter  Oadshill. 

Gads»     Stand. 

Fal.     So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Pointx,     O,  'tis  our  setter:  I  know  his  voice. 

Enter  Babdolfh. 

Bardolph.     What  news? 

Gads,  Case  ye,  case  ye;  on  with  your  vizards: 
there's  money  of  the  King's  coming  down  the  hill; 
'tis  going  to  the  King's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue :  'tis  going  to  the  King's 
Tavern. 

Gads,     There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

FaL    — to  be  hang'd. 

P.  Hen.  You  four  shall  front  them  in  the  narrow 
lane :  Ned  and  I  will  walk  lower :  if  they  'scape  from 
your  encounter,  then  they  light  on  us. 

Peto,     But  how  many  be  there  of  them? 

Gads.     Some  eight  or  ten. 

Fal,     ['Zounds!]  will  they  not  rob  us? 

P.  Hen,     What,  a  coward,  Sir  John  Paunch? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Oaunt,  your  grand- 
father; but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen,     We'll  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Pointz,  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the 
hedge:  when  thou  need'st  him,  there  thou  shalt  find 
him.     Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  shoidd  be 
hang'd. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  [_aside  to  Pointz.]  where  are  our 
disguises  ? 

Pointz.     Here,  hard  by:  stand  close. 

[^Exeunt  P.  Henbt  and  Points. 
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Fah  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole, 
Bay  I :  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers. 

1  Tiaveller,  Come,  neighbour:  the  boy  shall  lead 
our  horses  down  the  hill;  we'll  walk  afoot  a  while, 
and  ease  our  legs. 

Thieves,     Stand ! 

Travellers,     Jesu  bless  us! 

Fal,  Strike;  down  with  them;  cut  the  villains' 
throats.  Ah !  whoreson  caterpillars  !  bacon-fed  knaves ! 
they  hate  us  youth:  down  with  them;  fleece 
them. 

1  Trav.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours, 
for  ever ! 

Fal,  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves.  Are  ye  un- 
done? No,  ye  fat  chuffs;  I  would  your  store  were 
here !  On,  bacons,  on !  What,  ye  knaves,  young 
men  must  live.  You  are  grand-jurors,  are  ye  ?  We'll 
jure  ye,  i'  faith ! 

\_Here  the  Thieves  roh  and   hind   the    Travel- 
lers ;  after  which  they  all  go  out. 

Prince  Henbt  and   Pointz  return  in  buckram  suits, 

P,  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men. 
Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves  and  go  mer- 
rily to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week, 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

Pointz.     Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coming. 

[_They  retire. 

Enter  Falstafp  and  the  rest. 

Fal.  Come,  my  masters;  let  us  share,  and  then 
to  horse  before  day.  An  the  Prince  and  Pointz  be 
not    two    arrant    cowards,  there's    no   equity  stirring: 
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there's  no  more  valour  in  that  Pointz,  than  in  a  wild 
duck. 

P,  Hen,     Your  money!     {^Rushing  out  upon  them, 
Pointz.     Villains ! 

[As  they  are  sharing,  the  Prince  and  Pointz 
set  upon  them.     They  all  run  away,  (Fal- 
8TAFF  making  a  blow  or  two,)   leaving  the 
booty  behind  them. 
P.  Hen.     Got  with   much   ease.     Now   merrily   to 
horse : 
The  thieves  are  scattered,  and  possessed  with  fear 
So  strongly  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along: 
Were't  not  for  laughing,  I  shoidd  pity  him. 

Pointz.     How  the  rogue  roar*d!  [FJxeuni, 


Scene    III. 
Warkworth.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  letter. 

— "  But  for  mine  oion  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be 
well  contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  1 
bear  your  house. *^  —  He  could  be  contented,  —  why 
is  he  not  then  ?  In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our 
house :  —  he  shews  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  barn 
better  than  he  loves  our  house.  Let  me  see  some 
more.  "  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous,'' 
—  Why,  that's  certain :  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold, 
to  sleep,  to  drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out 
of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety. 
'*  TTie  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous,  the  friends 
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you  have  named  uncertain,  the  time  itself  unsorted, 
and  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of 
so  great  an  opposition^  —  Say  you  so,  say  you  so  ? 
I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind, 
and  you  lie.  What  a  lackbrain  is  this !  By  the  Lord, 
our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  Mends 
true  and  constant:  a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and 
full  of  expectation:  an  excellent  plot  very  good 
friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this !  Why, 
my  Lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  action.  *Zounds !  an  I  were  now 
by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan. 
Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  myself?  Lord 
Edmund  Mortimer,  my  Lord  of  York,  and  Owen 
Glendower  ?  Is  there  not,  besides,  the  Douglas  ? 
Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by 
the  ninth  of  the  next  month?  and  are  they  not, 
some  of  them,  set  forward  already?  What  a  pagan 
rascal  is  this !  an  infidel !  Ha !  you  shall  see  now, 
in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to 
the  King,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O,  I 
could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving 
such  a  dish  of  skimm'd  milk  with  so  honourable  an 
action.  Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  King :  we  are 
prepared.     I  will  set  forward  to-night. 

Enter  Lady  Pekct. 

How  now,  Kate  ?     I  must  leave  you  within  these  two 

hours. 
Lady,      O,    my    good    lord!    why    are    you    thus 

alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banish' d  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
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Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-ey'd  musing  and  curs*d  melancholy? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch' d, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed; 
Cry,    '•  Courage  !  — to    the    field ! "     And    thou    hast 

talk'd 
Of  saUies,  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 
And  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep. 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream ; 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On   some    great    sudden  hest.     O,  what  portents    are 

these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot,     What,  ho  !  is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot,     Hath  Butler   brought  those  horses  from  the 

Sheriff  ? 
Serv.     One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 
Hot.     What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 
Serv.     It  is,  my  lord. 
Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  thrcne. 
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Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  —  O,  esperance  !  — 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

\_Exit  Servant. 

Lady,     But  hear  you,  my  lord 

Hot.     What  say'st  thou,  my  lady? 

Lady,     What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.     Why,  my  horse. 
My  love,  my  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape! 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.     In  faith, 
I'll  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you, 
To  line  his  entf^rnrise ;  but  if  you  go  — 

Hot.     —  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love 

Lady.     Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  unto  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith,  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  true. 

Hot.  Away ! 

Away,  you  trifler  !  —  Love  ?  —  I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.     This  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  crack'd  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too.  —  Gods  me,  my  horse!  — 
What    say'st    thou,  Kate?    what   would'st   thou    have 
with  me  ? 

Lady.     Do  ye  not  love  me  ?  do  ye  not,  indeed  i 
Well,  do  not  then;  for  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  speak  in  jest,  or  no  ? 

Hot.     Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  lev?  ^he**  infinit'»ly      But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
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I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout. 
Whither  I  must,  I  must;  and,  to  conclude, 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise  ;  but  yet  no  farther  wise 
Than  Harr}'  Percy's  wife:  constant  you  are; 
But  yet  a  woman:  and  for  secrecy. 
No  lady  closer;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

Lady,     How !  so  far  ? 

Hot,     Not  an  inch  farther.     But  hark  you,  Kate: 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too : 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady,  It  must,  of  force. 

Scene  IV. 
Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boards  Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Prince  Henby. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Enter  Pointz. 

Fointz,     Where  hast  been,  Hal? 

P,  Hen,  With  three  or  foui  loggerheads,  amongst 
three  or  four-score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the 
very  base  string  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn 
brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can  call  them  all 
by  their  Christian  names,  as  —  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Francis.  They  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation, 
that  though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the 

t9 
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King  of  courtesy,  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud 
Jack,  like  Falstaff,  but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mottle, 
a  good  boy,  (by  the  Lord,  so  they  call  me,)  and 
when  I  am  King  of  England,  I  shall  command  all 
the  good  lads  in  Eastcheap.  They  call  drinking 
deep,  dying  scarlet ;  and  when  you  breathe  in  youi 
watering,  they  cry  '  hem !  *  and  bid  you  play  it  off.  — 
Tc  conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in 
his  own  language  during  my  life.  I  tell  thee,  Ned, 
thou  hast  lost  much  honour,  that  thou  wert  not  with 
me  in  this  action.  But,  sweet  Ned,  —  to  sweeten 
which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this  penny-worth  of 
sugar,  clapp'd  even  now  into  my  hand  by  an  under- 
skinker ;  one  that  never  spake  other  English  in  his 
life,  than  —  "Eight  shillings  and  sixpence,"  and  — 
'*  You  are  welcome ; "  with  this  shrill  addition,  — 
"  Anon,  anon,  sir !  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the 
Half-moon,"  —  or  so.  But,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the 
time  till  Falstaff  come,  I  pr'ythee,  do  thou  stand  in 
some  by-room,  while  I  question  my  puny  drawer  to 
what  end  he  gave  me  the  sugar;  and  do  thou  never 
leave  calling  —  Francis !  that  his  tale  to  me  may  be 
nothing  but  —  anon.  Step  aside,  and  I'll  shew  thee 
a  precedent.  [_ExU  Ponrrs. 

Pointz,     [  Within.']     Francis ! 

P,  Hen.     Thou  art  perfect. 

Pointz.     [  Within.']     P'rancis ! 

Enter  Francis. 

Francis,     Anon,  anon,  sir.  —  Look  down  into  the 
Pomegarnet,  Ralph. 
P.  Hen.     Come  hither,  Francis, 
Fran.     My  lord. 
P.  Hen.     How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francig^ 
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Fran,     Forsooth,  five  years,  and  as  much  as  to  — 

Pointz,     [  Within,']     Francis ! 

Fran,     Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P,  Hen,  Five  years !  by'r  Lady,  a  long  lease  for 
the  clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou  be 
so  valiant  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture, 
and  to  show  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  from  it  ? 

Fran,  O  Lord!  sir,  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the 
books  in  England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  — 

Pointz.     [  Within.']     Francis ! 

Fran.     Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.     How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran,  Let  me  see,  —  about  Michaelmas  next  I 
shall  be  — 

Pointz,     [  Within.]     Francis ! 

Fran,  Anon,  sir.  —  Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  my 
lord. 

P,  Hen,  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis.  For  the 
sugar  thou  gavest  me,  —  'twas  a  pennyworth,  was't 
not? 

Fran,     O  Lord!  sir,  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen,  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound : 
ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it. 

Pointz,     \_Within,]     Francis! 

Fran,     Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen,  Anon,  Francis !  No,  Francis ;  but  to- 
morrow, Francis ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday ;  or,  in- 
deed, Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis,  — 

Fran.     My  lord? 

P,  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crys- 
tal-button, nott-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,  cad- 
dis-garter, smooth-tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

Fran.     O  Lord !  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P,  Hen.  \Miy  then,  your  brown  bastard  is  your 
only  drink :    for,  look   you,  Francis,  your   white   can- 
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vas    doublet   will    sully.     In    Barbary,    sir,    it    cannot 
come  to  so  much. 
Fran.     What,  sir? 
Pointz,     [  Within.']     Francis ! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue !  Dost  thou  not  hear 
them  call? 

[Here  they  both  call  him ;   he  stands  amazed, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

• 

Vintner.  What !  stand* st  thou  still,  and  hear'st 
such  a  calling?  Look  to  the  guests  within.  \_Exit 
Fbancis.]  My  lord,  old  Sir  John  with  half  a  dozen 
more  are  at  the  door:  shall  I  let  them  in? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  a  while,  and  then  open 
the  door.     \_Exit  Vintner.]     Pointz ! 

Enter  Pointz. 

Pointz.     Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the  thieves 
are  at  the  door.     Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Pointz.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark 
ye ;  what  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this 
jest  of  the  drawer  ?  come,  what's  the  issue  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have 
shew'd  themselves  humours,  since  the  old  days  of 
goodman  Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present 
twelve  o'clock  at  midnight.  [Enter  Francis,  with 
wine.]     What's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran.     Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Exit, 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewei 
words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman ! 
His  industry  is  —  up-stairs  and  down-stairs ;  his  elo- 
quence, the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not  yet  of 
Percy's    mind,  the    Hotspur    of  the    North;    he    that 
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itills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a 
breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife,- 
'*  Fie  upon  this  .quiet  life !  I  want  work."  *'  O  my 
sweet  Harry,"  says  she,  "  how  many  hast  thou  kill'd 
to-day  ? "  "  Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench,"  says  he, 
and  answers,  "  Some  fourteen,"  an  hour  after ;  "  a 
trifle,  a  trifle."  — I  pr'ythee,  call  in  Falstaff:  TU 
play  Percy,  and  that  damn'd  brawn  shall  play  Dame 
Mortimer  his  wife.  '  Rivo  ! '  says  the  drunkard.  Call 
in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and   Peto. 

Pointz,     Welcome,  Jack.     Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

FaL  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  ven- 
geance too  !  marry,  and  amen !  —  Give  me  a  cup  of 
sack,  boy.  —  Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sew 
nether-stocks,  and  mend  them  and  foot  them  too.  A 
plague  of  all  cowards !  —  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
rogue.  —  Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?  [ Jfe  drinks. 

P.  Hen,  Did'st  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish 
of  butter?  pitiful-hearted  butter,  that  melted  at  the 
sweet  tale  of  the  sun !  if  thou  did'st,  then  behold 
that  compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too : 
there  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villain- 
ous man :  yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack 
with  lime  in  it ;  a  villainous  coward.  —  Go  thy  ways, 
aid  Jack :  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good 
manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
then  am  I  a  shotten  herring.  There  lives  not  three 
good  men  unhang'd  in  England,  and  one  of  them  is 
fat,  and  grows  old :  God  help  the  while !  a  bad 
world,  I  say.  I  would  I  were  a  weaver ;  I  could 
sing  psalms  or  any  thing.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
I  Fay  still. 
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■ 

P.  Hen.     How  now,  wool-sack  !  what  mutter  you  ? 

Fal.  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy 
subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  Til 
never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  You,  Prince  of 
Wales  ! 

P.  Hen,  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man,  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  answer  me  to  that  ? 
—  and  Pointz  there  ? 

Pointz.  'Zounds !  ye  fat  paunch,  and  ye  call  me 
coward,  I'll  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward !  I'll  see  thee  damn'd  ere. 
I  call  thee  coward;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
straight  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who 
sees  your  back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your 
friends  ?  A  plague  upon  such  backing !  give  me  them 
that  will  face  me.  —  Give  me. a  cup  of  sack:  I  am 
a  rogue  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wip'd  since 
thou  drunk' st  last. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  [_He  drinks.^  A  plague 
of  all  cowards,  still  say  I. 

P.  Hen.     What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter  ?  there  be  four  of  us  here 
have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Hen.     Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is :  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.     What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have 
'scap'd  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through 
the  doublet ;  four  through  the  hose ;   my  buckler    cut 
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through  and  through ;  my  sword  hack'd  like  a  hand- 
saw: ecce  signum,  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was 
a  man ;  all  would  not  do.     A  plague  of  all  cowards ! 

—  Let  them  speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than 
truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of  dark-ness. 

P.  Hen,     Speak,  sirs :  how  was  it  ? 

Gads.     We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, — 

Fal.     Sixteen,,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads,     And  bound  them. 

Peto,     No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal,     You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  ot 
them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Gads,  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven 
fresh  men  set  upon  us, — 

Fal,  And  unbound  the  rest ;  and  then  come  in  the 
other. 

P.  Hen.     What,  fought  ye  with  them  all? 

Fal*  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but  if 
I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of 
radish ;  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon 
poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legg'd  creature. 

P.  Hen.  Pray  God,  ypu  have  not  murthered  some 
of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for :  I  have  pep- 
per'd  two  of  them ;  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid ; 
two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.     I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, 

—  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse. 
Thou  knowest  my  old  ward  :  —  here  I  lay,  and  thus 
I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive 
at  me, — 

P.  Hen.  What  four?  thou  said'st  but  two  even 
now. 

Fal.     Four,  Hal;  I  told  thee  four. 

Pointz.     Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal.      These   four    came    all    a-front,    and    mainly 
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thrust  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  aD 
their  seven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven?  v«rhy,  there  were  but  four  CTen 
now. 

Fal.    'In  buckram? 

Pointz,     Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.     Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.  Hen.  [Aside."]  Pr'ythee,  let,  him  alone:  we 
shall  have  more  anon. 

Fal.     Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.     Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, -:- 

P.  Hen.     \_Asi'de.'\     So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.     — their  points  being  broken, — 

Pointz.     Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fal.  — began  to  give  me  ground;  but  I  followed  me 
close,  came  in,  foot  and  hand,  and  with  a  thought, 
seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  \_Aside.']  O  monstrous!  eleven  buckram 
men  grown  out  of  two. 

Fal.  But,  as  the  Devil  would  have  it,  three  mis- 
begotten knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at  my  back, 
and  let  drive  at  me ;  —  for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  could' st  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them ;  gi'oss  as  a  mountain ;  open,  palpable.  Why, 
thou  clay-brain'd  guts,  thou  nott-pated  fool,  thon 
whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-keech, — 

Fal.  "What !  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ?  is  not 
the  truth  the  truth? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  could' st  thou  know  these  men 
in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  could'st 
not  see  thy  hand?  come,  tell  us  your  reason:  what 
say'st  thou  to  this? 
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Pointz,     Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

FaL  What,  upon  compulsion?  No;  were  I  at 
the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would 
not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on 
compulsion !  If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackber- 
ries, I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compul- 
sion, I. 

P.  Hen,  m  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin:  thiu 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back- 
breaker,  this  huge  hiU  of  flesh ;  — 

FaL  Away,  you  starveling,  you  eel-skin,  you 
dried  neat's-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-fish, — 
O,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee !  —  you 
tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile 
standing  tuck ;  — 

P.  Hen,  Well,  breathe  a- while,  and  then  to't  again  ; 
and  when  thou  hast  tir'd  thyself  in  base  compari- 
sons, hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Pointz.     Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen,  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four,  and 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth.  — 
Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.  — 
Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four,  and,  with  a  word, 
out-fac'd  you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it;  yea,  and 
can  shew  it  you  here  in  the  house.  —  And,  Falstaff, 
you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick 
dexterity,  and  roar'd  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and 
roar'd,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art 
thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and 
then  say  it  was  in  fight !  What  trick,  what  device, 
what  starting- hole,  canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide 
thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Pointz,  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack:  what  trick  hast 
thou  now^ 

FaL     [By  the   Lord,]    I   knew  ye,  as  well   as  h^ 

VOL.    VI.  V 
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that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters :  was  it 
for  me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent?  Should  I  turn 
upon  the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am  as 
valiant  as  Hercules :  but  beware  'instinct ;  the  lion 
will  not  touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great 
matter;  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think 
the  better  of  myself  and  thee  during  my  life ;  I  foi 
a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  [l)y 
the  Lord,]  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money. — 
Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors :  watch  to-night,  pray  to- 
morrow.—  GallantSj  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all 
the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you !  What ! 
shall  we  be  merry?  shall  we  have  a  play  extem- 
pore? 

P.  Hen.  Content;  —  and  the  argument  shall  be, 
thy  running  away. 

Fal.     Ah,  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me 

Enter  Hostess. 

Hostess.     O  Jesu  !     My  Lord  the  prince,  — 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  Lady  the  hostess!  what 
say'st  thou  to  me  ? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the 
court  at  door  would  speak  with  you:  he  says,  he 
comes  from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a 
royal  man,  and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

Fal.     What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.     An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  mid- 
night?—  Shall  I  give  him  his  answer? 

P.  Hen.     Pr'ythee,  do.  Jack. 

Fal.     'Faith,  and  I'll  send  him  packing.         [Ertl. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs ;  [by'r  Lady,]  you  fought  fair ; 
•  —  so   did   you,  Peto;  —  so    did    you,  Bardolph :    you 
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are  lions  too;  you  ran  away  upon  instinct;  you  will 
not  touch  the  true  Prince,  no  ;  —  fie  ! 

Bard.     'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen,  'Faith,  tell  me  now  in  earnest :  how  came 
Falstaff's  sword  so  hack'd? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hack'd  it  with  his  dagger,  and  said 
he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England  but  he  would 
make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and  persuaded 
us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear  grass, 
to  make  them  bleed;  and  then  to  beslubber  our  gar- 
ments with  it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true 
men.  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  year  before ;  I 
blush'd  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain  !  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner,  and 
ever  since  thou  hast  blush'd  extempore.  Thou  hadst 
fire  and  sword  on  thy  side,  and  yet  thou  rann'st  away : 
what  instinct  hadst  thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ?  do  you 
behold  these  exhalations? 

P.  Hen.     I  do. 

Bard.     What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.     Hot  livers  and  cold  purses. 

Bard.     Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.     No;  if  rightly  taken,  halter. 

Enter  Fjllstatt. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack ;  here  comes  bare-bone.  How 
now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast !  How  long  is't 
ago,  Jack,  since  thou  saw'st  thine  own  knee  ? 

Fal.  My  own  knee  ?  when  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist ;  I  could 
have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring.  A  plague 
of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  blad- 
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der.  ITiere's  villainous  news  abroad :  here  was  Sit 
John  Bracy  from  your  father :  you  must  to  the  Court 
in  the  morning.  That  same  mad  fellow  of  the  North, 
Percy ;  and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bas- 
tinado, and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and  swore  the  Devil 
his  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook,  — 
what,  a  plague,  call  you  him  ?  — 

Poiniz,     O,  Glendower. 

Fal,  Owen,  Owen  ;  the  same  ;  —  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mortimer;  and  old  Northumberland;  and  that 
sprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horse- 
back up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with 
his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal.     You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen,     So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal,  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him, 
he  will  not  run. 

P.  Hen,  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then,  to 
praise  him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal,  A-horseback,  ye  cuckoo !  but,  a-foot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen,     Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct.  Well,  he  is  there, 
too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps  more. 
Worcester  is  stol'n  away  to-night;  thy  father's  beard 
is  turn'd  white  with  the  news ;  you  may  buy  land  now 
as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel. 

P.  Hen,  Why  then,  it  is  like,  if  there  come  a  hot 
sun,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  shall  buy  maid- 
enheads as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hundreds. 

Fal,  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  like 
we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way.  —  But,  tell  me, 
Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afear*d?  thou  being  heir 
apparent,  could  the  world  pick   thee  out  three   such 
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enemies  again  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Per- 
cy, and  that  devil  Glendower?  Art  thou  not  horribly 
afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thriU  at  it  ? 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'  faith :  I  lack  some  of  thy 
instinct. 

Fal,  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow, 
when  thou  comest  to  thy  father:  if  thou  love  me,  prac- 
tise an  answer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  exam- 
ine me  upon  .the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.^  Shall  I?  content.  —  This  chair  shall  be  my 
state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my 
crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  join*d-8tool,  thy 
golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious 
rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown ! 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out 
of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved.  —  Give  me  a  cup 
of  sack  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be 
thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  must  speak  in  paSsion, 
and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses'  vein. 

P.  Hen.    Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  speech.  —  Stand  aside,  no- 
bility. 

Host.     O  Jesu !     This  is  excellent  sport,  i'  faith. 

Fal.     Weep   not,  sweet  Queen,  for  trickling  tears 
are  vain. 

Host.  O  the  Father !  how  he  holds  his  counte- 
nance ! 

Fal.      For   God's   sake,   lords,    convey  my   tristful 
Queen, 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Host.  0  Jesu !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these  har- 
lotry players  as  ever  I  see. 

FaJ.  Peace,  good  pint-pot !  peace,  good  tickle-brain  I 
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—  Harry,  I  do  not  only  marsrel  where  thou  spendest 
thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied ;  for 
though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the 
faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted  the 
sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly 
thy  mother's  word,  partly  my  [own]  opinion ;  but 
chiefly  a  villainous  trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish 
hanging  of  thy  nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If, 
then,  thou  be  son  to  me,  here  lies  the  point — why, 
being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at  ?  Shall  the 
blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher,  and  eat  black- 
berries ?  —  a  question  not  to  be  ask'd.  Shall  the  son 
of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purses  ?  —  a  ques- 
tion, to  be  ask'd.  There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which 
thou  hast  often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many 
in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as  an- 
cient ^vriters  do  report,  doth  defile  :  so  doth  the  com- 
pany thou  keepest;  for,  Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak 
to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears ;  not  in  pleasure,  but 
in  jfassion ;  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also.  — 
And  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man  whom  I  have  often 
noted  in  thy  company ;  but  I  know  not  his  name. 

P.  Hen,  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
Majesty  ? 

FaL  A  good  portly  man,  i*  faith,  and  a  corpulent ; 
of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble 
carriage ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by  *r 
Lady,  inclining  to  threescore  ;  and  now  1  remember 
me,  his  name  is  Falstafi*:  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly 
given,  he  deceiveth  me  ;  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in 
his  looks.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the 
fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I 
speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstaflf:  him  keep 
with,  the  rest  banish.  And  tell  me,  now,  thou  naughty 
varlet,  tell  me,  where  hast  thou  been  this  month  ? 
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P,  Hen,  Do*st  thou  speak  like  a  king  ^  Do  thou 
Btand  for  me,  and  I'll  play  my  father. 

Fal,  Depose  me  ?  if  thou  do*st  it  half  so  gravely, 
80  majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me 
up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit-sucker,  or  a  poulter's 
hare. 

P.  Hen.    Well,  here  I  am  set. 

Fal.     And  here  I  stand.  —  Judge,  my  masters. 

'P.  Hen.     Now,  Harry,  whence  come  you? 

Fal.     My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.    The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Fal.  *Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false :  —  nay,  FU 
tickle  thee  for  a  young  prince,  i'  faith. 

P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy  ?  henceforth 
ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away 
from  grace:  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  fat  old  man  :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion. 
\Vhy  do'st  thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of  humours, 
that  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness,  that  swoln  parcel  of 
dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack,  that  stufiTd  cloak- 
bag  of  guts,  that  roasted  Manningtree-ox  with  the  pud- 
ding in  his  belly,  that  reverend  Vice,  that  grey  iniquity, 
that  father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years  ?  Wherein  is 
he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it  ?  wherein  neat 
and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it  ?  wherein 
cunning,  but  in  craft  ?  wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainy  ? 
wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things  ?  wherein  worthy, 
but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would  your  Grace  would  take  me  with  you : 
whom  means  your  Grace  ? 

P.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader  of 
youth,  Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.     My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.     I  know  thou  do'st. 

Fal.     But  to  say  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than 
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in  myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know.  That  he 
is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness 
it :  but  that  he  is,  saving  your  reverence,  a  whore- 
master,  that  I  utterly  deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a 
fault,  God  help  the  wicked !  If  to  be  old  and  merry 
be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damn'd : 
if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine 
are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord :  banish  Peto, 
banish  Bardolph,  banish  Pointz ;  but  for  sweet  Jack 
Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jaci  Falstaff,  valiant 
Jack  Falstaff,  —  and,  therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as 
he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff,  —  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's 
company,  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company:  ban- 
ish plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen,     I  do.  I  will.  \_A  knocking  heard* 

[^Exeunt  Hostess  and  Babdoi«fh. 

Enter  Babdolfh,  running. 

Bard,  O,  my  lord,  my  lord !  the  Sheriff,  with  a 
most  monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal,  Out,  you  rogue!  play  out  the  play:  I  hav€ 
much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff. 

Enter  Hostess,  hastily. 

Host,     O  Jesu  !  my  lord,  my  lord !  — 

P.  Hen,  Heigh,  heigh !  the  Devil  rides  apon  a  fid* 
dlestick.     "What's  the  matter  ? 

Host,  The  Sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the 
door :  they  are  come  to  search  the  house.  Shall  I  let 
them  in  ? 

Fal,  Do'st  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true  piece 
of  gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad,  with« 
out  seeming  so. 

P.  Hen,  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  m- 
stinct. 
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Fal,  I  deny  your  major.  If  you  wiU  deny  the 
Sheriff,  so;  if  not,  let  him  enter:  if  I  become  not  a 
cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bring- 
ing up!  I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  strangled  with  a 
halter  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras: — the 
rest  walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true 
face  and  a  good  conscience. 

Fdl,  Both  which  I  have  had;  but  their  date  is 
out,  and  therefore  TU  hide  me. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  the  Prince  and  PoiWTa. 

P.  Hen,     Call  in  the  Sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

Now,  Master  Sheriff,  what's  your  will  with  me? 

Sheriff.     First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue   and 
cry 
Hath  follow'd  certain  men  unto  this  house. 

P.  Hen.    What  men? 

Sher,     One   of  them   is  well  known,  my  gracioua 
lord; 
A  gross  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen.     The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here, 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  emplo/d  him. 
And,  Sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee. 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 
Send  him  to  answer  thee  or  any  man, 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charged  withal: 
And  so,  let  me  entreat  you,  leave  the  house. 

Sher.  I  will,  my  lord.  There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Hen.     It  may  be  so:    if  he  have  robb'd  these 
men, 
He  shall  be  answerable;  and  so,  farewell. 
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iSi^er.     Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.     I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not? 

Sher.     Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

[^Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen,  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as 
Paul's.     Go,  call  him  forth. 

Pointz.  Falstaff!  —  Fast  asleep  behind  the  arras, 
and  snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath. 
Search  his  pockets.  [Pointz  searches,']  What  hast 
thou  found? 

Pointz.     Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.     Let's  see,  what  be  they.     Read  them. 

Pointz.     **  Item,  A  capon^ 2s,  2d. 

Item,  Sauce^       4d. 

Item^  Sack,  two  gallons^ 5s.  Sd. 

Item,  AnchovieSy  and  sack  after  supper^  .  2s,  6d. 
Item,  Bread, oh,** 

P.  Hen,  O  monstrous!  but  one  half-pennyworth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack !  —  What  there 
is  else  keep  close:  we'll  read  it  at  more  advantage. 
There  let  him  sleep  tiU  day.  PU  to  the  Court  in 
the  morning :  we  must  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  plaee 
shall  be  honourable.  PU  procure  this  fat  rogue  a 
charge  of  foot;  and,  I  know,  his  death  will  be  a 
march  of  twelve-score.  The  money  shall  be  pa/d 
back  again  with  advantage.  Be  with  me  betimes  in 
the  morning;  and  so  good  morrow,  Pointz. 

^ointz.     Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.       [JSireti«l« 
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ACT     III. 

Scene    I.  —  Bangor.     A  Room    in   the   Archdeacon's 

House. 

Enter  Hotsfub,  Wobcesteb,  Mobtibieb,  and  Glek* 

DO  WEB. 

Mortimer. 

THESE  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hoi.     Lord  Mortimer,  and  cousin  Glendower, 
Will  you  sit  down?  — 

And,  uncle  Worcester.  —  A  plague  upon  it! 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glendower,  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  cousin  Percy;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur, — 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you. 

His  cheeks  look  pale,  and  with  a  rising  sigh 
He  wisheth  you  in  Heaven. 

Hot  And  you  in  Hell  as  oft[en]  as  he  heart 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Glend.     I  cannot  blame  him;  at  my  nativity, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  [huge]  foundation  of  the  Earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  ^Vhy,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the  same 
season  if  your  mother's  cat  had  but  kitten'd,  though 
yourself  had  never  been  bom. 

Glend,     I   say,  the    Earth    did   shake  when  I  was 
bom.  « 
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Hot.     And  I  say  the  Earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Glend.     The  heavens  were   all  on  fire;   the  Earth 
did  tremble. 

Hot.     O,  then  the  Earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens 
on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions;  and  the  teeming  Earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  striving. 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  Earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth. 
Our  grandam  Earth,  having  this  distemperature. 
In  passion  shook. 

Glend.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Qive  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again,  —  that  at  my  birth. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  hards 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  shew 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,  —  clipp'd  in  vdth  the  sea 
That     chides     the     banks     of     England,     Soodand, 

Wales, — 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me; 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son. 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.      I    think    there    is    no   man    speaks    better 
Welsh, 
m  to  dinner.         ^ 
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Mort,     Peace,  cousin   Percy!    you  will   make  him 
mad. 

Glend.     I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hot,     Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man; 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glend,     Why,   I    can   teach   you,  cousin,   to    com 
mand  the  Devil. 

Hot,     And   I   can   teach   thee,  coz,  to   shame    the 
DevQ 
By    telling     truth.      *Tell     truth,     and     shame     tbu 

DevU.'  — 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  m  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  Devil 

Mort,     Come,  come; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend,     Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made 
head 
Against  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn  have  I  sent  him. 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot,     Home   without    boots,  and   in   foul   weather 
too! 
How  'scaped  he  agues,  in  the  Devil's  name? 

Glend.     Come,    here's   the   map :    shall   we   divide 
our  right. 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en? 

Mort.     The  Archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
By  South  and  East  is  to  my  part  assign'd: 
All  westward,  Wales,  beyond  the  Severn  shore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Owen  Glendower:  —  and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
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And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn, 

Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 

(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute) 

To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you  and  I 

And  my  good  Lord  of  Worcester  will  set  forth 

To  meet  your  father  and  the  Scottish  power. 

As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet. 

Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days. — 

Within  that  space  you  may  have  drawn  together 

Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glend,     A   shorter   time    shall   send   me   to   you, 
lords ; 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come: 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave : 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed, 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot,     Methinks,    my   moiety,    north   from    Burton 
here, 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  ot  yours. 
See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 
ril  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up. 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly: 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend,     Not  wind?  it  shall;  it  must:    you  see,  it 
doth. 

Mori,     Yea,  but   mark,  how  he  bears  his  course, 
and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent,  as  much 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 
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Wor.     Yea,   "but    a   little    charge  will   trench   him 
here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land : 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hot.     ril  have  it  so :  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.     I  will  not  have  it  altered. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glend,     No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay^ 

Glend.     Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  you  then : 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glend.     I  can  speak  English,  Lord,  as  well  as  you, 
For  I  was  train' d  up  in  the  English  Court; 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.     Marry,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers : 
[  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  can' stick  turn'd. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry. 
*Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Glend.     Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care. 

I'll  give   thrice    so   much   land   to    any  well-deserving 

friend ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
Fll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glend.     The  moon    shines   fair,  you   may  away  by 
night : 
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I'll  haste  the  writer,  and  withal, 

Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 

I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 

So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [^Eadt, 

Mort,     Fie,  cousin  Percy !  how  you  cross  my  father. 

Hot,     I  cannot  choose ;  sometime  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant. 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clip- wing' d  griffin  and  a  moult  en  raven, 
A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what,  — 
He  held  me,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours. 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devil's  names 
That    were    his    lackeys:    I    cried,    "humph,"    and 

"  well,"  "  go  to," 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he's  as  tedious 
As  a  tir'd  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house :  I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates  and  have  him  talk  to  me 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mort,     In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect, 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour:  'faith,  he  does. 
I  warrant  you  that  man  is  not  alive 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof: 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you 
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Wor,     In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame, 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  besides  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  Lord,  to  amend  this  fault: 
Though     sometimes     it     shews     greatness,     courage, 

blood, 
(And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you,) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government. 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain: 
The  least  of  which  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides. 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hot.     Well,  I  am  schooled :  good  manners  be  youi 
speed ! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

Enter  Glendoweb,  loith  Lady  Mobtimeb  and  Lady 

Pebcy. 

Mort,     This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me : 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 

Glend,     My    daughter    weeps :    she    will    not    part 
with  you  ; 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too;  she'll  to  the  wars. 

Mort,     Good  father,  tell  her  that  she  and  my  aunt 
Percy 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glendower   speaks   to    Lady    Mobtimeb   in 
Welsh^  and  she  answers  him  in  the  same. 
Glend.     She's  desperate  here ;  a  peevish  self-wiJl'd 
harlotry,  one 
That  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

ri^ady    Mobtimeb    speaks    to    Mobtimeb    in 

Welsh. 

TOL.    VI.  ▼ 
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Mart.      I     understand     thy    looks:      that     pretty 
Welsh 
WTiich  thou   pour'st  down   from   these   swelling  heav- 
ens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in :  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 

[Lady  Mortimeb  speaks  agatn. 
1  understand  th;   kisses,  and  thou  mine, 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation: 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language  ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd, 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Glend.     Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad. 

[Lady  Mortimer  speaks  again, 

Mori.     O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this. 

Glend.     She  bids    you    on    the  wanton   rushes   lay 
you  down 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  sleep. 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness; 
Making  such  difference  *twixt  wake  and  sleep 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hamess'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  East. 

Mort.     With  all   my  heart   I'll    sit    and   hear   hei 
sing: 
By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend.     Do  so : 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  henpe; 
And  straight  they  shall  be  here.     Sit  and  attend. 

Hot.     Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down : 
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Come,    quick,    quick;    that   I    may  lay   my   head   in 
thy  lap. 

Lady  P.     Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

[TAe  music  plays 

Hot,      Now    I     perceive     the     Devil     understands 
Welsh ; 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he  is  so  humorous. 
By*r  Lady  he's  a  good  musician. 

Lady    P,      Then     should     you    be     nothing     but 
musical. 
For  you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours. 
Lie  still,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  sing 
In  Welsh. 

Hot,     I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl   in 
Irish. 

Lady  P.     Would'st  thou  have  thy  head  broken? 

Hot.     No. 

Lady  P.     Then  be  still. 

Hot,     Neither:  'tis  a  woman's  fault. 

Lady  P,     Now,  God  help  thee! 

Hot.     To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.     What's  that? 

Hot,     Peace!  she  sings. 

[-4   Welsh  song  by  Lady  M, 

Hot,     Come,  [Kate,]  Fll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.     Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.     Not   yours,  in   good   sooth!     ['Heart!]  you 
Bwear   like    a    comfit-maker's   wife.      Not   yours,    '  in 
good  sooth ;  *  and,  '  as  true  as  I  live  ; '  and,  '  as  God 
shall  mend  me ; '  and,  '  as  sure  as  day : ' 
And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  farther  than  Finsburv, 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good-mouth-fiUing  oath ;  and  leave  '  in  sooth/ 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread. 
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To  vcl^ret-guards  and  Sunday-citizens. 
Come,  sing. 

Lady   P.     I  will  not  sing. 

Hot,  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor  or  be  red- 
breast teacher.  An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I'll 
away  within  these  two  hours ;  and  so  come  in  when 
ye  will.  \^ExU. 

Glend.     Come,  come,  Lord  Mortimer;   you  are   af; 
slow. 
As  hot  Lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  is  drawn:  we'll  but  seal,  and  then 
To  horse  immediately. 

MorU  With  all  my  heart. 

[Exewnt. 

Scene  II. 
London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

FsfUer  King  Henky,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lords. 

K,  Hen.     Lords,   give   us   leave.     The    Prince    of 

Wales  and  I 
Must  have  some  private  conference :  but  be  near  a1 

hand, 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you.  — 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so, 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done, 
That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'U  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me; 
But  thou  do'st,  in  thy  passages  of  life, 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  Heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  else. 
Could  such  inordinate  and  low  desires. 
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Such  poor,  such  hare,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts, 

Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society. 

As  thou  art  matched  withal  and  grafted  to, 

Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood. 

And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart? 

P.  Hen.     So  please  your  Majesty,  I  would  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal  : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd. 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd,  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 

K,  Hen.     God  pardon  thee !  —  yet  let  me  wonder« 
Harry, 
At  thy  aflTections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  suppli'd; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  Court  and  princes  of  my  blood: 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  do  fore-think  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common-hackney' d  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company. 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown. 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession, 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir« 
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But  like  a  comet  I  was  wonder'd  at; 

That  men  would  tell  their  children,  '  This  b  he : ' 

Others    would    say,  — '  Where  ?     which    is     Boling- 

broke  ?  * 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  Heaven, 
And  dress' d  myself  in  such  humility 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths* 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  King. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er  seen  but  wonder'd  at:  and  so  my  state. 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast; 
And  wan  by  rareness  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  King,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits. 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burn'd;  discarded  state) 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  cap'ring  fools ; 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative: 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets. 
Enfeoff' d  himself  to  popularity : 
That  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes. 
They  surfeited  with  honey;  and  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen. 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community. 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaz.. 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes; 
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But  rather  drowz'd  and  hung  their  eye-lids  down^ 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 

As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries, 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  fulL 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand' st  thou; 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege 

With  vile  participation :  not  an  eye 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more; 

Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 

Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

P.  Hen,     I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice-gracious  lord, 
Be  more  myself. 

K.  Hen,  For  all  the  world. 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Kichard  then, 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot, 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  State 
Than  thou  the  shadow  of  succession: 
For  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm, 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws, 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 
To  bloody  battles  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas !  whose  high  deeds. 
Whose  hot  incursions  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority 
And  military  title  capital 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ. 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing  clothes, 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Discomfited  great  Douglas ;  ta'en  him  once. 
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Enlarged  him  and  made  a  Mend  of  him, 

To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up, 

And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 

And  what  say  you  to  this?     Percy,  Northumherland, 

The  Archbishop's  Grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 

Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up. 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee  ? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 

Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy? 

Thou  that  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear. 

Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen. 

To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay. 

To  dog  his  heels  and  court'sy  at  his  firowns, 

To  shew  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 

P.  Hen.     Do    not    think    so;    you    shall   not    find 
it  so : 
And  God  forgive  them  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  Majesty's  good  thoughts  away  fi*om  me! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head;. 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favour  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight. 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet. 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come. 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
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And  I  will  call  hiiti  to  so  strict  account, 

That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 

Yea,,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time. 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 

This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here: 

The  which,  if  I  perform,  and  do  survive, 

I  do  beseech  your  Majesty  may  salve 

The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperature : 

If  i^ot,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands ; 

And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths 

Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K,    Hen,      A    hundred     thousand    rebels    die    in 
this! 
Thou  shalt  have  charge,  and  sovereign  trust  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt?  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 
Blunt,     So    hath    the    business    that    I    come    to 

speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word 
That  Douglas  and  the  English  rebels  met 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand. 
As  ever  offer'd  foul  play  in  a  state. 

K,  Hen.     The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth  to. 

day. 
With  him  my  son.  Lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old. — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march: 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgenorth;  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall    march     through    Glostershire ;    by    which    ae 

count. 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 

V9 
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Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth*  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business :  let's  away ; 
A-dvantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.  , 

[^Exeunt 

Scene   III. 
Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Falstafp  and  Babdolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since 
this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ? 
Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady*s 
loose  gown:  I  am  wither' d  like  an  old  apple- John. 
Well,  m  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in 
some  liking ;  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then 
I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not 
forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I 
am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horse.  The  inside  of  a 
church !  Company,  %'illainous  company,  hath  been 
the  spoil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  axe  so  fretful,  you  cannot 
live  long. 

FaL  Why,  there  is  it.  —  Come,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
Bong ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given  as 
a  gentleman  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough :  swore 
little ;  dic'd  not  above  seven  times  a  week ;  went  to 
a  bawdy-house  not  above  once  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed  three  or  four 
times ;  lived  well,  and  in  good  compass ;  and  now  I 
live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat.  Sir  John,  that  you 
must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass ;  out  of  aU  reason- 
able compass,  Sir  John. 

Fal.     Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  mi 
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life.  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern 
in  the  poop,  —  but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee :  thou  art 
the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp. 

Bard,  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no 
harm.     ^ 

Fal,  No,  m  be  sworn :  I  make  as  good  use  of  it 
as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head  or  a  memento 
mori :  I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell- 
fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple  ;  for  there  he  is 
in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way 
given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy  face :  my  oath 
should  be.  By  this  fire,  [that's  God's  angel]  :  but  thou 
art  altogether  given  over,  and  wert,  indeed,  but  for  the 
light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  When 
thou  rann'st  up  Gads-hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my 
horse,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis 
fatuus  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there's  no  purchase  in 
money.  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlast- 
ing bonfire-light!  Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand 
marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the 
night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern :  but  the  sack  that 
thou  hast  drunk  me  would  have  bought  me  lights  as 
good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  I 
have  maintain'd  that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire 
any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years :  God  reward  me 
for  it ! 

Bard,  'Sblood !  I  would  my  face  were  in  youi 
belly. 

Fal.     God-a-mercy  !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart- 

bum'd. 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now.  Dame  Partlet  the  hen?  have  you  inquir'd 
yet  who  pick'd  my  pocket  ? 

Host,    Why,  Sir  John,  what  do  you  think,  Sir  John  ? 
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Do  you  thinl?  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house  ?  I  have 
search'd,  I  have  inquir'd,  so  has  my  husband,  man  by 
man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by  servant:  the  tithe  of  a 
hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Fah  You  lie.  Hostess :  Bardolph  was  shav'd,  and 
lost  many  a  hair ;  and  I'll  be  sworn  my  pocket  waa 
pick*d.     Go  to,  you  are  a  woman ;   go. 

Host.  Who,  I  ?  No.  I  defy  thee :  'God's  light  • 
I  was  never  call'd  so  in  mine  own  house  befors. 

Fal.     Go  to ;  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host,  No,  Sir  John ;  you  do  not  know  me,  Sir 
John :  I  know  you,  Sir  John :  you  owe  me  money. 
Sir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me 
of  it.     I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters 
of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of  eight 
shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  besides.  Sir 
John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings,  and  money  lent 
you,  four  and  twenty  pound. 

Fal.     He  had  his  part  of  it :  let  him  pay. 

Host.     He  ?  alas  !  he  is  poor :  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal.  How !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face ;  what  call 
you  rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his 
cheeks.  I'll  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you  make 
a  younker  of  me  ?  shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine 
inn,  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket  pick'd  ?  I  have  lost 
a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's  worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu  !  I  have  heard  the  Prince  tell  him, 
I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fal.  How !  the  Prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup ; 
['Sblood  !]  an  if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  bini 
like  a  dog  if  he  would  say  so. 
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Enter  Prince  Henut  and  Pointz,  marching.  Fal- 
8TAFF  meets  the  Prince,  playing  on  his  truncheon^ 
like  a  fife. 

How  now,  lad !  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i'  faith  ? 
must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard.     Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion. 

Host,     My  lord,  I  pray  you  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  say'st  thou.  Mistress  Quickly  ?  How 
does  thy  husband?  I  love  him  well:  he  is  an  honest 
man. 

Host.     Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.     Pr*ythee  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.     What  say'st  thou.  Jack  ? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here,  behind  the 
arras,  and  had  my  pocket  pick'd :  this  house  is  tum*d 
bawdy-house ;  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.     What  didst  thou  lose.  Jack? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  my 
grandfather's. 

P.  Hen.     A  trifle ;  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  said  I  heard 
your  Ghrace  say  so :  and,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most 
vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouth'd  man  as  he  is,  and 
said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.    What !  he  did  not. 

Host,  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood 
in  me  else. 

Fal,  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  a  stew'd 
prune ;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drawn 
fox ;  and  for  womanhood.  Maid  Marian  may  be  the 
Deputy's  wife  of  the  Ward  to  thee.    Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Host.     Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

FaJ.     What  thins:  ?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God  oa 
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Host,  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would 
thou  should* st  know  it:  I  am  an  honest  man's  wife; 
and,  setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art  a  knave 
to  call  me  so. 

FaL  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast 
to  say  otherwise. 

Host,     Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou  ? 

FaL     What  beast?  why,  an  otter. 

P.  Hen,     An  otter,  Sir  John !  why  an  otter  ? 

FaL  Why  ?  she's  neither  fish  nor  flesh ;  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Host.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so:  thou 
,or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave 
thou  ! 

P.  Hen,  Thou  sayest  true.  Hostess ;  and  he  slan- 
ders thee  most  grossly. 

Host,  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord  ;  and  said  this  other 
day  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

P.  Hen,     Sirrah !  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

FaL  A  thousand  pound,  Hal !  a  million  :  thy  love 
is  worth  a  million ;  thou  ow'st  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  call'd  you  Jack,  and  said 
he  would  cudgel  you. 

FaL     Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.     Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

FaL     Yea;  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  say  'tis  copper :  dar'st  thou  be  as  good 
as  thy  word  now? 

FaL  Why,  Hal,  thou  know'st,  as  thou  art  but  man, 
I  dare ;  but  as  thou  art  Prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear 
the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen,     And  why  not  as  the  lion  ? 

FaL  The  King  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion. 
Do'st  thou  think  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy  father  ? 
nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God  my  girdle  break ! 
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P.  Hen,  O,  if  it  shoizld,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees  !  But,  sirrah,  there's  no  room  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  tliis  bosom  of  thine  ;  it  is 
£Td  up  with  guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an  honest 
%yoman  with  picking  thy  pocket !  Why,  thou  whore- 
son, impudent,  emboss'd  rascal,  if  there  were  any  thing 
in  thy  pocket  but  tavern  reckonings,  memorandums 
of  bawdy-houses,  and  one  poor  penny-worth  of  sugar- 
candy  to  make  thee  long  winded ;  if  thy  pocket  were 
enrich'd  with  any  other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  vil- 
lain :  and  yet  you  will  stand  to  it ;  you  will  not  pocket 
up  ^vrong.     Art  thou  not  asham*d  ? 

FaL  Do*st  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  know*st  in  the 
state  of  innocency  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should  poor 
Jack  Falstaff  do  in  the  days  of  villainy  ?  Thou  seest 
I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore 
more  frailty.  You  confess,  then,  you  pick'd  my 
pocket  ? 

P.  Hen.     It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

FaL  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee.  Go,  make  ready 
breakfast;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants, 
cherish  thy  guests :  thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to 
any  honest  reason  :  thou  seest  I  am  pacified.  —  Still  ? 
—  Nay,  pr'ythee,  begone.  \_Exit  Hostess.]  Now,  Hal, 
to  the  news  at  Court :  for  the  robbery,  lad,  —  how  is 
that  answered? 

P.  Hen,  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good 
angel  to  thee.  —  The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal,  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  *tis  4 
double  labour. 

P.  Hen,  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and 
may  do  any  thing. 

Fal,  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 
do* St,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard,     Do,  my  lord. 
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P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge  of 
Foot. 

Fal.  I  woizld  it  had  been  of  Horse.  Where  shall 
I  find  one  that  can  steal  well?  O,  for  a  fine  thief 
of  the  age  of  two-and-twenty  or  thereabouts  !  I  am 
heinously  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these 
rebels !  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous :  I  laud  them, 
I  praise  them. 

P.  Hen,     Bardolph ! 

Bard.     My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  Lord  John  of  Lan- 
caster, to  my  brother  John  ;  this  to  my  Lord  of  West- 
moreland. —  \_Exit  Babdolph.]  Go,  Pointz,  to  horse, 
to  horse  !  for  thou  and  I  have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet 
ere  dinner  time.  —  [Exit  Pointz.]  Jack,  meet  me 
to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon :  there  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge ;  and 
there  receive  money  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high. 
And  either  they  or  we  must  lower  lie. 

[Exit  Prince. 

Fal.     Rare   words  !    brave    world !  —  Hostess,   my 
breakfast;  come. -r- 
O,  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drxm,      [^Exit. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
Enter  Hotsfxtb,  Wobcesteb,  and  Douglas. 

HOTSPCTR. 

WELL  said,  my  noble  Scot :  if  speaking  truth 
In  this  line  age  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Shoizld  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  God,  I  cannot  flatter;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself. 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word;  approve  me,  lord. 

Douglas,     Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Hot.  Do  so,  and  'tis  well. — 

Enter  a  Messenger,  vyith  letters. 

What  letters    hast   thou    there?  —  I   can   but   thank 
you. 
Messenger.     These  letters  come  from  your  father. 
Hot,     Letters  from  him!    why  comes  he  not  him- 
self? 
Mess.     He    cannot   come,  my  lord :    he's   grievous 

sick. 
Hot.     'Zounds !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick. 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?     Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along? 

Mess.     His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not   I,  my  lord 

TOL.    VI.  w 
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Wbr,      I    pr'ythee,    tell    me,    doth    he    keep    his 

bed? 
Mess,     He    did,    my    lord,   four    days    ere    I    set 

forth ; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence, 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians. 

War.     I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been 

whole. 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited: 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot,     Sick  now!    droop  now!    this   sickness   dotb 

infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise : 
'Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 
He  Avrites  me  here,  that  inward  sickness  — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  remov'd,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement. 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on. 
To  see  how  Fortune  is  disposed  to  us; 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now. 
Because  the  King  is  certainly  possessed 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it? 

Wor.     Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 
Hot.     A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off:  — 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not:  his  present  want 
Seems     more     than    we    shall     find     it. — Were     it 

good 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast?  to  set  so  iich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 
It  were  not  good;  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soizl  of  hope, 
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The  Vefy  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should: 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion, 
We  may  [thus]  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in : 
A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 

Hot.     A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto. 
If  that  the  Devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

Wor,     But  yet,  I  woizld  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division :  it  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  Earl  from  hence. 
And  think  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  feftirftd  faction. 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause: 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  off'ring  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement. 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop  from  whenc« 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 
This  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain. 
That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  fax. 

I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use :  — 
It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise. 
Than  if  the  Earl  were  here :  for  men  must  think, 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help 
We  shall  o'ertum  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  iroes  well:  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 
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Doug.    As  heart  can  think :  there  is  not  such  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Hichabd  Veknon. 

Hot.     My  cousin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my  soul. 

Vernon.     Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome. 
Lord. 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong. 
Is  marching  hitherwards;  with  him,  Prince  John. 

Hot.     No  harm;  what  more? 

Ver.  And  farther,  I  have  leam'd. 

The  King  himself  in  person  is  set  forth. 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily. 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.     He    shall   be  welcome    too.     Where    is    hia 
son, 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass? 

Ver.  All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms; 

All  plum'd  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath*d; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  —  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, — 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropp  d  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.     No  more,  no  more :   worse  than  the  sun   in 
March, 
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This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them  come ; 

They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 

And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war, 

All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them: 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit. 

Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire 

To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 

And  yet  not  ours.  —  Come,  let  me  take  my  horse. 

Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt, 

Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales: 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 

Meet,  and  ne*er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. — 

O,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news: 

I  leam'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug,     That's    the  worst   tidings    that    I   hear    of 
yet. 

Wor.     Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  firosty  sound. 

Hot.     What   may   the   King's   whole   battle    reach 
unto? 

Ver,     To  thirty  thoiisand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  't  be: 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily: 
Doomsday  is  near;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.     Talk  not  of  dying:  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  one  half  year. 

lExeunt. 
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Scene  II. 
A  public  Road  near  Coventry. 

Enter  Falstafp  and  Babdolfh. 

Fal,  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry :  fill 
me  a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers  shall  march  through; 
we'll  to  Sutton-Cop-hill  to-night. 

Bard.     Will  you  give  me  money,  Captain  ? 

Fal,     Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard,     This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal,  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and  if 
it  make  twenty,  take  them  all,  1*11  answer  the  coin- 
age. Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's 
end. 

Bard,     1  will.  Captain:  farewell.  [^Exit, 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  asham'd  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a 
sous'd  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  King's  press  dam- 
nably. I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  I  press 
me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons  :  in- 
quire me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been 
ask'd  twice  on  the  bans ;  such  a  commodity  of  warm 
slaves  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  Devil  as  a  drum ;  such 
as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck 
fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I  press'd  me  none  but 
such  toasts  and  butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no 
bigger  than  pins'  heads,  and  they  have  bought  out 
their  services ;  and  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of 
ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  compa* 
nies,  slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted 
cloth,  where  the  glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores ;  and 
such  as,  indeed,  were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded 
unjust  ser^dng  men,  younger  sons   to   younger  broth- 
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ers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fallen ;  the 
cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace ;  ten  times 
more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  fac'd  ancient; 
and  such  have  I  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that 
have  bought  out  their  services,  that  you  would  think 
that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tatter' d  prodigals, 
lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and 
husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told 
me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the 
iead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows. 
1*11  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat:— nay,  and  the  viUains  march  wide  betwixt  the 
legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  the 
most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's  but  a  shirt  and 
a  half  in  all  my  company:  and  the  half-shirt  is  two 
napkins  tack'd  together  and  thro^vn  over  the  shoul- 
ders like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves ;  and  the 
shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stol'n  from  my  host  at  St. 
Albans,  or  the  red-nose  inn-keeper  of  Daventry.  But 
that's  all  one ;  they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every 
hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henbt  and  Westmobeland. 

P.  Hen.     How  now,  blown  Jack !  how  now,  quilt ! 

Fdl,     What,  Hal !     How  now,  mad  wag !   what  a . 
devil  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ?  —  My  good  lord  of 
Westmoreland,    I   cry   you    mercy:    I    thought    your 
honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

West.  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that 
I  were  there,  and  you  too ;  but  my  powers  are  there 
already.  The  King,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all: 
we  must  away  all,  to-night. 

Fal.  Tut !  never  fear  me :  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a 
cat  to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.     I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed;   for  thy. 
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theft  hath   abready  made   thee   butter.     But  tell   me. 
Jack ;  whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  after  ? 

Fal,     Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen,     I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

FaL  Tut,  tut!  good  enough  to  toss;  food  foi 
powder,  food  for  powder ;  they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well  as 
better :  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

West.  Ay,  but.  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are  ex- 
ceeding poor  and  bare;  too  beggarly. 

FaL  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  1  know  not  where 
they  had  that:  and  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure, 
they  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen,  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste* 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

FaL     What,  is  the  King  encamp'd? 

West.  He  is.  Sir  John:  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too 
long. 

FaL     WeU, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray  and  the  beginning   of  a 

feast 
Fits  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest.  f  JSa;etiiit 


Scene  III. 
The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Douglas,  and  Vebkoh. 

Hot,     We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 

Wor,  It  may  not  he, 

Doug,     You  give  him,  then,  advantage. 

Ver,  Not  a  whit. 

Hot,     Why  say  you  so?  looks  he  not  for  supply? 

Ver,     So  do  we. 
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Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor.     Good  cousin,  be  advis'd:    stir  not  to-night, 

Ver.     Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well. 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear  and  cold  heart. 

Ver.     Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life, 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,) 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives: 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow,  in  the  battle, 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver.  Content. 

Hot.     To-night,  say  I. 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 

I  wonder  much. 

Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are. 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition:  certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot.     So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated  and  brought  low; 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  rest. 

Wor.     The  number  of  the  King  exceedeth  ours : 
For  Ood's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[^The  trumpet  sounds  a  parley. 

Enter  Sir  Waltek  Blttmt. 

Blunt.     1  come  with  gracious  o£fers  from  the  King, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect. 
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aIoL     Welcome,  Sir  Walter  Blunt:    and  would  to 
God 
You  were  of  our  determination! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality. 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.     And  Qod  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so. 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit  and  true  rule, 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty. 
But,  to  my  charge.  —  The  King  hath  sent  to  kno^ 
The  nature  of  your  griefs;  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty?     If  that  the  King 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot. 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold. 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs,  and  with  all  speed 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest. 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  thesei 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot,     The  King  is  kind;  and,  weU  we  know,  thf 
King 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears; 
And  when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home. 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore: 
And,  when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  Gkid« 
He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery  and  beg  his  peace. 
With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal. 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd 
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Swore  bim  assistance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  reahn 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee : 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages, 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes, 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oaths. 
Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages,  followed  him 
Even  at  the  heels  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself. 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg; 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts  and  some  strait  decrees, 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth; 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs;  and,  by  this  face. 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for: 
Proceeded  farther;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all- the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Blunt.     Tut!  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot,  Then,  to  the  point 

In  short  time  after  he  depos'd  the  King; 
Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task*d  the  whole  State ; 
To  make  that  worse,  suiSer'd  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag*d  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited; 
Disgraced  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence* 
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Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board; 

In  rage  dismiss' d  my  father  from  the  Court; 

Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong; 

And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 

This  head  of  safety;  and,  withal,  to  pry 

Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 

Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt,     Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king? 

Hot.     Not  so.  Sir  Walter :  we'll  withdraw  a  while. 
Go  to  the  King;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes ;  and  so  farewell. 

Blunt.     1  would   you  would   accept   of  grace    and 
love. 

Hot.    And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Blunt.  'Pray  God  you  dol 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 
York.     A  Room  in  the  Archbishop's  House. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Sir  Michael. 

Archbishop.      Hie,    good    Sir   Michael;    bear    this 
sealed  brief, 
With  winged  haste,  to  the  Lord  Marshal; 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Sir  Michael.     My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough  you  do. 

To-morrow,  good  Sir  Michael,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
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Must  bide  the  touch ;  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 

As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand, 

The  King,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power, 

Meets  with  Lord  Harry :   and,  I  fear.  Sir  MichaeL 

AVhat  with  the  sickness  of  Nortlmmberland, 

Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion. 

And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence, 

Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too. 

And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophecies, 

I  fear  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 

To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  King. 

Sir  M,     Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear; 
There  is  Douglas  and  Lord  Mortimer. 

Arch,     No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Sir  M,     But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  Lord  Harr^ 
Percy, 
And  there's  my  Lord  of  Worcester ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.    And  so  there  is  ;  but  yet  the  King  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together : 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt; 
And  many  more  corrivals  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Sir  M,      Doubt   not,  my  lord,  they  shall   be  well 
opposed. 

Arch,     I  hope  no  less  ;  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear : 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst.  Sir  Michael,  speed ; 
For,  if  Lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  King 
Dismiss  his  power  he  means  to  visit  us. 
For  he  halh  heard  of  our  confederacy. 
And  'tis  bat  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him: 
Therefore,  make  haste.     1  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends :   and  so  farewell.  Sir  Michael. 

lExey$u. 
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ACT    V. 

Scene  I.  —  The  King's  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  Henby,  Prince  John  of 
Lancaster,  Sir  Walteb  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Fax- 
staff. 

King  Henry. 

HOW  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yond*  bosky  hill :  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen,  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 
Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blust'ring  day. 

K.  Hen.     Then,  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathize* 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 

[Trumpet  soundn 

Enter  Wobcesteb  and  Vebnon. 

How  now,  my  Lord  of  Worcester !  'tis  not  well 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet.     You  have  deceiv'd  our  trust. 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel ; 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord ;  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to  it?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times 
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Wor,     Hear  me,  my  liege. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours ;  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

K,  Hen.     You  have  not  sought  it!   how  comes   it 
then? 

Fdl,     Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

P.  Hen,     Peace,  chewet,  peace ! 

Wor.     It  pleas*d  your  Majesty  to  turn  your  lookfi 
Of  favour  from  myself  and  all  our  house ; 
Ajid  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord. 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time ;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand, 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortimate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  us. 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 
That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  State, 
Nor  claim  no  farther  than  your  new-fall'n  right. 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster. 
To  this  we  sware  our  aid ;  but,  in  short  space. 
It  rain'd  down  fortune,  show'ring  on  your  head ; 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you. 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  King 
What  with  the  injuries  of  wanton  time. 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne. 
And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  King 
So  long  in  the  unlucky  Irish  wars 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead: 
And  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages 
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You  tock  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 

To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand; 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster, 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 

Useth  the  sparrow  ;  —  did  oppress  our  nest, 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight, 

For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 

Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 

As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself 

By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance. 

And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 

K.  Hen,     These   things,  indeed,  you  have   articu- 
lated, 
Proclaim*d  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches. 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation: 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  confusion. 

P.  Hen.     In  both  our  armies  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter. 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :    by  my  hopes, 
(This  present  enterprise  set  off*  his  head,) 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman. 
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More  active-valiant  or  more  valiant-young, 

More  daring  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 

To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 

For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 

I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry, 

And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too ; 

Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty: 

I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 

Of  his  great  name  and  estimation, 

And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side. 

Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 

K.  Hen.     And,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  iren- 
ture  thee. 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it.  —  No,  good  Worcester,  no; 
We  love  our  people  well;  even  those  we  love 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace, 
Both  he  and  they  and  you,  yea,  every  man, 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  Til  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do ;  but  if  he  will  not  yield. 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us. 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone. 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply: 
We  offer  fair ;  take  it  advisedly. 

[^Exeunt  Wobcesteb  and  Vebnoii 

P.  Hen.     It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life. 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

K,  Hen.      Hence,    therefore,    every    leader    to   his 
charge, 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them; 
And  God  befriend  us  as  our  cause  is  just ! 

[^Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John 

VOL.    VI.  X 
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Fah  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  batde,  and 
bestride  me,  so ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

P.  Hen,  Nothing  but  a  Colossus  can  do  thee  that 
friendship.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal,     I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen,     Why,  thou  ow'st  God  a  death.       [Exit. 

Fal,  'Tis  not  due  yet :  I  would  be  loth  to  pay 
him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward  with 
him  that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter :  hon- 
our pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me 
off  when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  honour  set  ta 
ft  leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the 
grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  sur- 
gery, then  ?  No.  What  is  honour  ?  A  word.  What 
is  that  word,  '  honour '  ?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning.  — 
Who  hath  it  ?  He  that  di'd  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he 
feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  Is  it  insensi- 
ble,  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live 
with  the  living?  No.  Why?  Detraction  will  not 
suffer  it:  therefore,  I'll  none  of  it:  honour  is  a  mere 
scutcheon,  and  so  ends  my  catechism.  [ExiL 


scEKB  n. 

The  Rebel  Camp. 

Enter  Wobgesteb  and  Vebkon. 

Wor,     O,   no ;    my  nephew  must  not  know,   Sh 
Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  King. 

Ver,     'Twere  best  he  did. 

Wor,  Then  are  we  all  undonei 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be, 
The  King  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us; 
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He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 

To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults: 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes ; 

For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox, 

Who,  ne*er  so  tame,  so  cherish* d,  and  lock'd  up. 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily. 

Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks; 

And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall. 

The  better  cherish*d,  still  the  nearer  death. 

My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot; 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood, 

Ajid  an  adopted  name  of  privilege,  — 

A  hare-brain*d  Hotspur,  govem*d  by  a  spleen. 

All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 

And  on  his  father's:  we  did  train  him  on; 

And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 

We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 

Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know 

In  any  case  the  offer  of  the  King. 

Yer,     Deliver  what  you  will.  Til  say,  'tis  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Fmitr  HoTSFXTB  and  Doitolas  ;  Officers  and  Soldiers, 

hthind. 

Hot.     My  uncle  is  retum'd: — Deliver  up 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland.  —  Uncle,  what  news  ? 
Wor.     The  King  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 
Doug,     Defy  him  by  the  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 
Hot.     Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 
Doug.     Marr}%  and  shall,  and  very  willingly. 

\_ExU, 
War.     There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  King. 
Hot.     Did  you  beg  any  ?     God  forbid ! 
Wor.     I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 
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Of  his  oath-breaking;  which  he  mended  thus. 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn: 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.     Arm,    gentlemen!    to    arms!    for    I    have 
thrown 
A.  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth, 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engaged,  did  bear  it. 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wor.     The  Prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  forth  before 
the  King, 
And,  nephew,  challeng'd  you  to  single  fight. 

Hot,     O,  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads; 
And    that    no    man    might    draw    short    breath    to 

day 
But  I  and  Harry  Monmouth!     Tell  me,  tell  me. 
How  shew'd  his  tasking?  seem'd  it  in  contempt? 

Ver,     No,  by  my  soul:  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue. 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle, 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise. 
By  still  dispraising  praise,  valu'd  with  you; 
And' — which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed  — 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself. 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace. 
As  if  he  master' d  there  a  double  spirit. 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 
There  did  he  pause :  but  let  me  tell  the  world,  — 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day. 
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England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 
So  mucl.  misconstru'd  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot,     Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
[Up]on  his  follies:  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  a  liberty. 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. — 
Arm,     arm,    with    speed!  —  And,    fellows,    soldieia, 

friends. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do. 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue. 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.     My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot,     I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short! 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long, 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us ! 
Now,  for  our  consciences,  —  the  arms  are  fair. 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess,     My    lord,    prepare ;    the    King    comes    on 

apace. 
Hot.     I    thank    him,  that    he    cuts    me    from    my 
tale. 
For  I  profess  not  talking.     Only  this, — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best:  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  worthy  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
^th  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
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In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 

Now,  —  Esperance  I  —  Percy !  —  and  set  on !  — 

Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war. 

And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace; 

For,  Heaven  to  Earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 

A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

IThe    trumpets    sound.      They    embraeey    and 

exeunt. 


Scene  III. 

Plain  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excursions^  and   parties  fighting.      Alarum    to    the 
battle.     Then  enter  Douglas  and  Blitkt,  meeting. 

Blunt.     What  is   thy  name,  that    in   [the]   batUe 
thus 
Thou  crossest  me?  what  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head? 

Doug.  Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas: 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 
Blunt.     They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.     The    Lord    of   Stafford    dear   to-day   hath 
bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee.  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him:  so  shall  it  thee, 
ITnless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.     I  was    not   born    to    yield,   thou   haughty 
Scot; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  wiU  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[They  Jight^  and  BLirirr  is  slain 
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Enter  Hotspite. 

Hoi.     O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Hohnedon 
thus, 
L  never  had  triumphed  o*er  a  Scot. 

Doug.    All's  done,  all's  won:   here  breathless  lies 
the  King. 

Hot.     Where  ? 

Doug.     Here. 

Hot.    This,  Douglas?   no;   I   know  this   face  full 
well: 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt, 
Semblably  fumish'd  like  the  King  himself. 

Doug,     A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes! 
A  borrow'd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear: 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king? 

Hot.     The  King  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.     Now,   by   my    sword,   I    will  kiU   all   his 
coats ; 
111  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  King. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away! 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.      [_Exeunt 

Alarums.     Enter  FaIiStafp. 

Fal.  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London, 
I  fear  the  shot  here ;  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon  the 
pate.  —  Soft!  who  art  thou?  Sir  Walter  Blunt:  — 
there's  honour  for  you ;  here's  no  vanity.  —  I  am  as 
hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too :  God  keep  lead 
out  of  me !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own 
bowels.  —  I  have  led  my  raggamuffins  where  they  are 
pepper'd:  there's  but  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty 
left  alive,  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg 
during  life.     But  who  comes  here  ? 
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Enter  Prince  Henby. 

P.  Hen.     What!  stand'st  thou  idle  here?  lend  me 
thy  sword: 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd.     Pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy 
sword. 

Fal,  O  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
A  while.  —  Turk  Ghregory  never  did  such  deeds  in 
arms  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy, 
I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.     He  is,  indeed;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ythee  lend  me  thy  sword. 

FaL  Nay,  [before  God,]  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive, 
thou  gett'st  not  my  sword;  but  take  my  pistol,  if 
thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen,     Give  it  me.     What,  is  it  in  the  case? 

FaL  Ay,  Hal;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot:  there's  that  will 
sack  a  city. 

[TAe  Prince  draws  out  a  bottle  of  sack. 

P.  Hen.     What !  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ? 

[Throws  it  at  him^  and  exit, 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.  If 
he  do  come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come 
in  his  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me. 
I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath: 
give  me  life ;  which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honour 
comes  unlook'd  for,  and  there's  an  end.  [£rft 
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Scene  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums,   Excursions,   Enter  the  King,  Prince  Henst, 
Prince  John,  and  Westmobeland. 

K.  Hen.     I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed* st  too  mucn. 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.     Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.     I  [do]  beseech  your  Majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

K.  Hen.     I  will  do   so.  —  My  Lord  of  Westmore. 
land. 
Lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West.     Come,  my  lord,  I'll  lead  you  to  your  tent 

P.  Hen.     Lead  me,  my  lord  ?     I  do  not  need  youi 
help :  * 

And  Heaven  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres! 

P.  John.     We   breathe    too   long.  —  Come,    cousin 
Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies:  for  Qod's  sake,  come. 

[^Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoeelakd. 

P.  Hen.     By   Qod   thou    hast    deceiv'd   me,    Lan« 
caster; 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit: 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John. 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

K.  Hen.     I  saw  him  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  pointy 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 
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P.  Hen,  O,  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  \Exil» 

Alarums,     Enter  Dotjgi*A8. 

Doug.     Another    king!    they    grow   like    Hydra's 
heads. 
L  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them:  —  what  art  thou, 
Tha*  counterfeit' st  the  person  of  a  king? 

S    Hen.     The  King  himself ;  who,  Douglas,  grieyes 
at  heart. 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy  and  thyself  about  the  field: 
But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee :  so,  defend  thyself. 

Doug.     I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit. 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king: 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  fight:  the  King  heing  in  danger^  enter 

P.  Heitby. 
P.  Hen.     Hold  up   thy  head,  vile   Scot,   or   thou 
art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again!  the  spirits 
Of    valiant     Shirley,    Stafford,     Blunt,    are     in     my 

arms: 
[t  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee, 
VN^io  never  promiseth  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

[  They  fight :  DotroiiAS  jBcs 
Cheerly,  my  lord:  how  fares  your  Grace?  — 
Sir  Nicholas  Qawsey  hath  for  succor  sent. 
And  so  hath  Clifton:  I'll  to  Clifton  straight. 

K.  Hen.     Stay,  and  breathe  a  while. 
Thou  bast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion. 
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And  shew'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.     O    Qod!    they    did    me    too    much    iii« 
jury, 
That  ever  said  I  hearkened  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you, 
Wliich  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end. 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  sav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K,  Hen.     Make  up  to  Clifton :  Til  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Gawsey.  [_Exit  King  Heioy. 

Enter  Hotspxtb. 

Hot.    If   I    mistake    not,    thou    art    Harry   Mon« 
mouth. 

P,  Hen.     Thou   speak'st  as   if  I  would   deny  my 
name. 

Hot.     My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  sea 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.     Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  woidd  to  God 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

P.  Hen.     m    make    it   greater   ere    I    part    from 
thee ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
ril  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.     I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

ITheyJight 
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Enter  Falstapp. 

Fal    Well  said,  Hal !  to  it,  Hal !  —  Nay,  you  sliaD 
find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  teU  you. 

Enter  Douglas  :  he  fights  with  Falstapp,  who  falls 
down  as  if  he  were  dead^  and  exit  Do:7GLAS.  Hot- 
SFITR  is  wounded^  and  falls. 

Hot,      O,    Harry,    thou    hast    robb'd    me    of    my 

youth ! 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life. 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse   than  thy  sword  my 

flesh :  — 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.     O,  I  could  prophesy. 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue.  —  No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust. 
And  food  for —  [Die* 

P.  Hen.     For  worms,  brave  Percy.     Fare  thee  well, 

great  heart !  — 
lll-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough.     This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead. 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  great  a  shew  of  zeal :  — 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face. 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  Heaven: 
Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 
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But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph!  — 

[ffe  sees  Falstaff  on  the  ground 
What,  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life?     Poor  Jack,  farewell: 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
0,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray. — 
Embowell'd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [^Exit, 

Fal,  [Rising, "^  Embowell'd !  if  thou  embowel  me 
to-day,  m  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  and  eat  me 
too,  to-morrow.  'Sblood!  'twas  time  to  counterfeit, 
or  that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot 
too.  Counterfeit  r  I  lie ;  I  am  no  counterfeit :  to 
die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit;  for  he  is  but  the  coun- 
terfeit of  a  man  who  hath  npt  the  life  of  a  man : 
but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth, 
is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect 
image  of  life  indeed.  The  better  part  of  valour  is 
discretion:  in  the  which  better  part  I  have  saved 
my  life.  'Zounds !  I  am  afraid  of  this  gunpowder 
Percy,  though  he  be  dead.  How,  if  he  should  coun- 
terfeit too,  and  rise  ?  [By  my  faith,]  I  am  afraid 
he  would  prove  the  better  counterfeit.  Therefore  I'll 
make  him  sure ;  yea,  and  I'll  swear  I  kill'd  him. 
Why  may  not  he  rise  as  well  as  I  ?  Nothing  confutes 
me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me :  therefore,  sirrah, 
[ttdhhing  him,']  with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh  come 
you  along  with  me.        \_Takes  Hotspur  on  his  lack. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen,     Come,  brother   John ;    full   bravelv  hast 
thou  flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword. 
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P.  John.  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead? 

P.  Hen,     I  did;   I  saw  him  dead,  breathless,  and 
bleeding 
On  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight?     I  pr'ythee,  speak; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Fah  No,  &at's  certain:  I  am  not  a  double  man; 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack. 
There  is  Percy:  if  your  father  will  do  me  any  hon- 
our, so ;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself. 
I  look  to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  kill'd  myself,  and  saw  thee 
dead. 

Fah  Didst  thou  ?  —  Lord,  lord,  how  this  world  is 
given  to  lying !  —  I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out 
of  breath,  and  so  was  he;  but  we  rose  both  at  an 
instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  dock. 
If  I  may  be  believed,  so ;  if  not,  let  them  that  should 
reward  valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their  own  heads. 
I'll  take't  on  my  death,  I  gave  him  this  wound  in  the 
thigh:  if  the  man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it, 
['zounds !]  I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece  of  my 
sword. 

P.  John.     This   is   the   strangest  tale   that   e'er   I 
heard. 

P.   Hen.     This    is    the    strangest    fellow,    brother 
John.  — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back: 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  the  grace, 
rU  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have, 

[il  retreat  is  sounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  ours. 
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Come,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field, 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[^Exeunt  Prince  Henby  and  Prince  John. 

FaJ.     m  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.     He  that 

rewards   me,  God   reward   him!    If  I  do  grow  great 

again.  Til  grow  less;   for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  sack, 

and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do. 

[^Eosit^  hearing  off  the  body. 


SCE2^   V, 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

7%e  trumpets  sound.  Enter  King  Henbt,  Prince 
Henbt,  Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  and  others^ 
with  WoBCESTEB  and  Vernon,  prisoners. 

K.  Hen.     Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke. — 
Ill-spirited  Worcester,  did  we  not  send  grace. 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would' st  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary? 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour. 
If,  like  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wor.     What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urg'd  me  to, 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.     Bear   Worcester   to   death,    and   Vernon 
too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.  — 

[^Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarded,. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 


'K^- 
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P.  Hen,     The  noble  Scot,  Lord  Douglas,  when  he 
saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum'd  from  him. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  aU  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest; 
And  falling  from  a  hill  he  was  so  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is,  and  I  beseech  your  Grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K,  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.     Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to  you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong. 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free: 
His  \alour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds. 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

K.  Hen.     Then  this  remains,  —  that  we  divide  our 
power.  — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  your  dearest  speed. 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms: 
Myself,  and  you,  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day: 
And  since  this  business  so  fj^ir  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.     [Exewmt. 
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ACT  FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

p.  ^1.  " the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil":  —  This  pas- 
sage has  given  much  trouble  to  the  editors  and  critics, 
who  perpetrate  three  pages  of  comment  and  conjecture 
upon  it,  in  the  Variorum  edition.  But  the  line,  "  Thy 
brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk,"  (Third  Part 
of  Henry  VL  Act  11.  Sc.  3,)  and  the  verse  "  And  now  art 
thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth 
to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand,"  (^Gen- 
esis iv.  11,)  quoted  by  Malone,  furnish  the  only  ex- 
planation which  the  passage  requires,  if,  indeed,  it 
require  any. 

p.  282.  «« And  a  thousand,"  &c. :  —  The  quartos  omit  the  con- 
jimction. 

P  283.  "This  match'd  with  other  like"  &c. :  — The  quartos 
of  1698  and  1699  read  ♦•  other  did" 

'*  ♦♦  Far  more  uneven  "  :  —  The  first  four  quartos  read, 
♦♦  For  more,"  &c.  As  either  word  is  appropriate,  that 
given  in  the  authentic  edition  is  retained. 

*» the  gallant  //ofspwr  there  "  :  —  Holinshed  says, 

♦*  This  Harry  Percy  was  sumamed  for  his  often  pricking 
Henry  Hotspur,  as  one  that  seldom  times  rested  if  there 
were  anie  service  to  be  done  abroad."  The  brave 
Archibald,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  was  Archibald 
Douglas,  Earl  of  that  ilk. 

•'  Baik'd  in  their  own  blood  "  :  —  A  *  balk '  is  defined  by 
niRny  old  authorities  as  a  mound,  hillock,  or  heap,  and 
therefore  the  text  must  stand.     But  the  expression  is  not 

VOL.  VI.  Y  (38*) 
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particularly  happy  or  natural,  and  Shakespeare  probably 
wrote  either  'bath'd,*  or,  more  probably,  'bark'd*  —  an 
expressive  word  still  used  in  the  rural  districts  of  England, 
and  very  appropriate  here.  See  Guy  Mannering^  Chap. 
xiii.,  "the  best  way's  to  let  the  blood  barken  upon  the 
wound."  P.  202,  Ed.  1857. 
p.  283,  **  In  faith  it  is"  &c. :  —  By  a  palpable  mistake  in  the 
old  copies,  this  speech  is  made  a  part  of  the  King's. 

'         •» of  so  blest  a  son"  :  — The  quartos  of  1698  and 

1699  have  'Ho  so  blest,"  &c. 

p.  284.     *' the  prisoners  ,  ,  ,  to  his   ovm  use  he  keeps"  ;  — 

It  appears  that  Hotspur  was  quite  right  in  keeping  all 
the  prisoners  but  the  Earl  of  Fife.  For,  as  Toilet  re- 
marks, *'  By  the  law  of  arms  every  man  who  had  taken  a 
captive  whose  redemption  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
crowns  had  him  clearly  for  himself,  to  acquit  or  ransom 
at  pleasure."  According  to  Camden,  Pounony  Castle  in 
Scotland  was  built  with  Hotspur* s  own  ransom  ;  he  hav- 
ing been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Otterboume.  The 
Earl  of  Fife,  being  nephew  to  King  Robert  III.  of  Scot- 
land, and  so  of  the  blood  royal,  Percy  could  not  deny 
him  to  Henry, 

*♦  Mordake  Earl  of  Fife" :  —  This  person  was  not  son 
to  beaten  Douglas.  H!olinshed,  in  the  passage  which 
Shakespeai  ?  followed,  speaks  of  **  Mordacke  earl  of  Fife, 
son  to  the  gouvemour,  Archembald  earle  Douglas,'  &c. 
But,  as  Steevens  pointed  out,  the  omission  of  a  comma 
after  ♦*  gouvemour  "  in  the  old  copy  caused  Shakespeare 
to  consider  Douglas  and  the  governor  the  same  person. 
In  consequence  also  of  a  mistake  of  the  same  author  in 
his  English  Chronicles,  the  Earl  of  Fife  and  Menteith  ap- 
pears in  the  text  as  two  individuals. 

Scene  IE. 

p .  285.  **  An  Apartment  of  Prince  Henry* s  " :  —  There  is  no  di- 
rection as  to  the  locality  of  this  Scene  in  the  old  copies, 
and  the  text  gives  no  lunt  upon  the  subject.  This  judi- 
cious direction  was  supplied  by  Theobald  in  1738,  but 
was  displaced  by  Malone  in  1790  for  *•  Another  Apartment 
in  the  Palace  : "  —  why,  it  is  difficidt  to  conjecture  ;  for  it 
is  very  clear  both  that  King  Henry  would  not  allow  FeU- 
staff  and  Pointz  to  be  about  the  palace,  and  thut  the 
Prince  dare  not  bring  his  roystering  companions  there  in 
violation  of  his  royal  father's  wishes.  The  Scene  is  plain- 
ly laid  in  some  haunt  out  of  palace  bounds. 

•* which  thou  vxnddest  truly  know":  —  So  the 

original  and  below,    "shouldea^"  and   throughout  this 
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Scene  ahold  and  toold.  Modem  editions,  hitherto,  wouJdH 
and  ahouldst.  See  the  Note  on  ♦*  I'd  not  do  it,"  Winter's 
Tale,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  387. 

p.  286.     " the  seven  stars  *' ;  —  The  folio  accidentally  omita 

"  the."  The  moon  and  the  seven  stars,  i.  e.,  planets,  was 
a  well-known  symbol  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  was 
used  as  a  sign  for  inns. 

** Phoebus  he  that  toandering  knight  so  fair  "  ;  — 

Steeyens  conjectured  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  El  Donzel 
del  FebOf  i.  e.,  the  knight  of  the  sun,  in  a  Spanish  ro- 
mance translated  into  English  by  Margaret  Tyler  in  1585, 
under  the  title  of  The  Mirror  of  Princely  Deeds  and 
Knighthood, 

*♦ be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  "  ;  —  Much  has 

been  written  in  explanation  of  this  speech.  Malone  cor- 
rectly supposed  that  there  was  a  pun  upon  *  beauty  *  and 

•  booty,*  which,  he  says,  in  the  western  counties  of  England 
are  pronounced  nearly  in  the  same  manner ;  and  Theobald 
had  previously  given  the  latter  word  a  place  in  the  text. 
But  the  point  of  the  passage,  which  depends  upon  the 
relation  (both  of  sound  and  idea)  between  **  the  night's 
body"  and  "the  day's  beauty,"  seems,  hitherto,  to  have 
escaped  all  commentators,  from  their  failure  to  ob< 
serve  that  here  at  least,  and,  I  believe,  quite  generally 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  *  body '  and  *  beauty '  were  in  their 
vowel  sounds  pronounced  alike,  —  both 'of  them  having 
in  the  first  syllable  the  pure  or  name  sound  of  o,  and 

♦  booty '  having  also  that  sound.  To  preserve  the  French 
pronunciation,  in  words  derived  from  that  languasre, 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  affectation  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years  ago ;  (See  the  Note  on  "as  well 
as  Pauls,"  Act  11.  Sc.  4 ;)  while,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked in  these  Notes,  the  vowels  in  English  words  had 
their  name  sound  oftener  then  than  they  now  have. 

p.  286.  " my  old  lad  of  the  castle'*:  —  See  the  Introduc- 
tion to  this  Play  as  to  the  value  of  this  speech  in 
showing  that  Falstaffwafi  originally  called  Sir  John  Old- 
castle.  The  folio  omits  '  of  Hybla ;  *  accidentally  \vithout 
a  doubt.  The  words  are  found  in  all  the  earlier  editions. 
I  remember,  however,  having  heard  my  grandfather  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  the  omission  was  intentional,  and  that 
we  might  read  "  as  the  honey,  my  old  lad,  of  the  castle," 
meaning  of  an  inn  called  the  Castle.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  not  very  happy  conjecture  was  original  with 
him. 

**  And  is  not  a  huff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  aurancef  " 
—  A  buff  ierkin  (See  Comedy  of  Errors  ^  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,"^  was 
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the  dress  of  a  sergeant  or  bailiff  whose  office  it  was  to 
make  arrests ;  and  the  Prince  thus  alludes  to  the  possi- 
ble consequences  of  Falstaff'a  indebtedness  to  Mistress 
Quicklyt  upon  which  subject  the  fat  knight  may  have 
supposed  that  his  royal  companion  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance. 

p.  286.     " that  were  it  not  here  apparent":  —  The  folio 

omits  'not.* 

p.  28  r.     <* as  melancholy  as  a  gib-eat  ...  a  Lincolnshire  hag" 

pipe  ...  a  hare  .  .  .  Moor-ditch " ;  —  In  Ray's  Proverbs, 
1672,  we  have  *«as  melancholy  as  a  gibd  cat."  *Gib* 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  name  for  a  male  cat ;  but 
why  should  a  male  cat  be  melancholy  ?  I  surmise  that 
*  gib  *  or  *  gibd  *  is  a  corruption  of  *  glib'd ;  *  *  glib  *  mean- 
ing to  castrate,  (See  Notes  on  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act 
n.  Sc.  1,  p.  390,)  and  the  loss  of  virility  being  accompa* 
nied  by  the  loss  of  spirit.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  Aat 
the  drone  of  any  one  bagpipe  could  be  more  melancholy 
than  that  of  any  other ;  but  the  Lincolnshire  folk  seem  to 
have  especially  affected  the  bagpipe  of  old.  The  hare  wan 
thought  to  be  a  melancholy  beast  by  our  ancestors :  why, 
does  not  appear.  Moor-ditch  was  full  of  stagnant  water, 
and  according  to  Stowe  **8eperated  Bedlam  Hospital 
from  the  fields." 

//  (( yj^  toisdom  cries  out,"  &c. :  —  This   quotation 

from  Proverbs^  Chap.  i.  20-24,  was  omitted  from  the 
folio,  doubtless  to  satisfy  the  Puritans.  Many  of  the  ex- 
pletives used  by  FaXstaff  and  other  personages  are  also 
not  to  be  found  in  the  folio.  They  have  been  restored,  as 
in  Falstaff*9  two  following  speeches,  within  brackets,  and 
without  remark. 

'         ** much  harm  unto  me":  —  The  quarto  of  1698 

has  **upon  me." 

(.  2F8.  [**  Sees  Pointz  approaching**:  —  The  compositor,  in 
putting  this  passage  in  type  for  the  old  quarto,  mistook 
Fal8taff*s  exclamation  "  Pointz,"  for  a  prefix  to  a  speech 
by  that  character,  (who  plainly  enters  about  this  time,) 
and  so  printed  it,  with  "  Enter  Poines  "  before  it.  The 
mistake  was  allowed  to  remain  uncorrected  in  the  folio ; 
although  the  stage  direction  was  omitted.  The  speech, 
however,  is  plainly  FaXstaff* s^  and  Pointz  does  not  come 
on  the  stage  until  just  as  the  Prince  greets  him. 

"         ** have  set  a  match  ** :  —  The  folio  has  the  very  easy 

misprint  •*  Set  a  watch,**  To  set  a  match,  as  Farmer 
showed,  meant  to  make  an  appointment ;  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears   by  the    conversation    between  GadshiU  and  the 
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Chamberlain^   (Act  11.   Sc.   1,)   the  former    had   set   a 
match. 

p.  288,     " how  agrees  the  Devil  and  thee** :  —  i.  e.,  as  if^ 

♦  how  agrees  the  Devil  toith  thee  ? ' 

p.  289.     *♦ at  GadshilV* : — Gadshill  was  a  place  on  the 

road  to  Kochester  in  Kent,  a  few  hours'  ride  £rom  Lon- 
don.    It  was  notorious  for  robberies. 

"Hear  ye,  Yedward** : — A  familiar  corruption  of 
Edward,  says  Mr.  Dyce,  and  still  retained  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire. 


•t 


♦* thou  cam* St  not  of  the  hlood  royal"  &c. :  —  The 

coin  called  a  ♦  royal  *  was  ten  shillings  in  value. 

p.  290.     ♦* thou  latter  Spring** :  —  Falstaff  has  just  been 

mimicking  the  Puritan  cant,  and  the  Prince  repUes  to  >i'rr, 
in  the  same  strain.  *  Latter  Spring '  was  a  favorite  phrase 
with  them.  **  All  hallown  Summer  "  is  a  burlesque  of 
*♦  latter  Spring,"  as  All  hallows  or  All  Saints  day  is  the 
first  of  November.  The  old  copies  have  "^A«  latter 
Spring  "  *  y«  *  having  been  mistaken  for  *  y«.* 

«  "Falstaff,   Bardolph,   Pcto,  and  Gadshill '*:  — The  old 

copies  have  "Falstaff,  Harvey y  Rossillt  and  Gadshill; 
the  names  of  actors  having  doubtless  been  given  instead 
of  those  of  the  characters  which  they  assumed,  as  Theo- 
bald first  suggested. 

'  " for  the  nonce** :  —  i.  e.,  plainly  enough,  for  the 

once,  for  the  occasion ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  for  than  anes. 
Much  needless  comment  has  been  made  upon  the  phrase, 
which,  however,  is  noteworthy  as  an  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  *  one  *  was  pronoimced,  and  which,  odd- 
ly enough,  is  the  only  point  in  regard  to  it  that  has  been 
lutherto  unnoticed.  For  the  n  is  introduced,  in  this  and 
similar  cases,  to  prevent  the  elision  of  a  vowel ;  and  such 
an  elision  coiild  not  take  place  if  the  pronunciation  were 
♦for  the  wonce:*  it  was  plainly  *for  the  oumsy*  and  thus 
the  n  was  introduced  to  supply  the  place  which  now-a- 
days  is  filled  by  a  potential  w.  This  is  the  more  appar- 
ent from  the  passage  in  Jonson's  works,  which  is  the 
subject  of  Gifford's  comment  upon  the  phrase,  where  the 
rhyme,  as  in  countless  other  cases,  requires  the  open  o. 

"  Yet  fright  all  aches  from  your  bones  t 
Here's  a  med'cine,  for  the  nones,*' 

Volpone^  Act  H.  Sc.  2. 

Another  relic  of  this  by- gone  pronunciation  is  found  in 
the  old  phonetic  spelling  of  the  contracted  form  of  *  the 
one,'  which,  representing  the  common  speech,  was  not 
Houn^  but  tone^  or  toon.     See  the  Notes  on   "my  glovea 
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are  on,"  Tioo  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Act  11.  Sc.  1,  and  ••  o* 
the  to  side,"  Lovers  Labour's  Lost,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 ;  and 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,  F^ol.,  lines  381  and  547 

Scene  III. 

p.  292.  "  The  moody  frontier,**  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  the  moody  fronting 
or  confronting ;  which  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, were  it  not  for  the  various  and  confrising  attempta 
to  show  that  there  is  something  to  explain. 

p.  293.  '« Either  envy,"  &c. :  —  Thus  the  quartos.  The  folio 
unaccountably  garbles  the  line  thus :  **  Who  either 
through  envy  or  misprision,"  to  the  entire  destruction  of 
sense  and  rhythm. 

'  **A  pouncet  box  " :  —  So  called  from  being  pierced  with 
holes :  —  from  poinsoner, 

"         *♦ bare  dead  bodies  by  "  :  —  So  the  original ;  this 

form  of  the  preterite  being  characteristic  of  die  period ; 
and  yet  all  modem  editions  hitherto  have  *  bore.' 

'  **  To  be  so  pestered,**  &c. :  —  Edwards  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
independently  and  with  great  plausibility,  proposed  to 
transpose  this  line  and  the  next,  and  to  read,  — 

**  I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 
Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay. 
Answered,"  &c. 

But  it  is  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's  time  to  enumerate 
together  the  causes  which  severally  produced  Botapur^B 
grief  and  impatience,  and  to  use  <  to  be  so  pestered '  as  we 
would  use  *  and  being  so  pestered.'  Here  <  impatience'  is 
a  quadrisyllable. 

p.  294.  **  His  brother-in-law,**  &c. :  —  Mortimer  was  nephew, 
not  brother,  to  Lady  Percy,  as  Steevens  pointed  out,  and 
as  Shakespeare  himself  seems  to  have  known,  by  his 
making  the  Earl  call  the  lady  « aunt'  in  Act  UI.  Sc.  1. 
The  mistake  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
Mortimers  taken  prisoners  by  Glendower,  the  one  nephew, 
the  other  brother,  to  Lady  Percy, 

r  .  296.  **  Although  it  be  with  hazard,"  &c. ;  —  The  quartos 
poorly  have,  "  Albeit  I  make  a  hazard,"  &c.  In  Hot* 
spur's  next  speech  the  folio  has  *  yes  *  for  *  zounds '  of  the 
quartos. 

"  "  In  his  behalf  ** :  —  The  quartos,  "  Fca  on  hip  /wrf  .•* 

"         «♦ tRe   down-/a/^n    Mortimer":  —  The   quartos. 

♦•  the  down-<rorf  Mortimer." 
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p.  296.     ** the  next  of  blood  " ;  —  This  declaration  was  made 

in  regard  to  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  the  father 
of  this  Edmund  Mortimer.  It  was  correct  in  regard  to 
the  tirst,  and  of  course  as  to  the  second ;  the  father  of 
Roger  having  married  Philippa,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  It 
was  through  the  Mortimers  that  the  House  of  York  de- 
rived its  unquestionable  right  to  the  throne. 

v  297.  *'  [Edmund]  Mortimer  "  :  —  The  folio  omits  Edmund ; 
accidentally,  without  a  doubt. 

'  »*  O  pardon,  if  that  I  descend,"  &c. :  —  So  the  folio  even 

to  the  punctuation :  the  quartos,  **  O  pardon  me^  that 
I,"  &c. 

''  '« this  canker":  —  A   dog  rose.     See  Much  Ado 

about  Nothing,  Act  I.  So.  3,  p.  240. 

"  "Your  banish' d  honours": — Mr.  Collier's  fclio  of 
1632  has,  somewhat  plausibly,  ^Hamish'd  honours;*' 
but  the  context  shows  that  the  original  text  gives  th^j 
coiTect  reading. 

p.  298.  "  And  list  to  me  "  ;  —  These  appropriate  and  impressive 
words,  which  are  found  in  the  authentic  folio,  are  omitted 
in  all  modem  editions  but  Mr.  Knight's,  because  they 
are  not  found  in  the  unauthentic  quartos. 

u.  299.  *•  ^Vhy,  what  a  wa^-stung  and  impatient  fool "  :  — 
This,  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto,  seems  to  me  the 
true  one.  The  later  editions,  instead  of  *  wasp- stung,* 
give  *•  wafip-<on<7wc  '*  and  •*  wasp-^on^t/rf."  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  the  particular  parts  of  Hotspur's  conduct  in 
this  Scene  which  justify  his  father's  likening  liim  to  one 
stung  by  a  wasp  ;  and  he  himself  in  his  reply  says  that 
he  is  "  whipped  and  scourged,"  *'  nettled  and  stung."  It 
is  difficult  to  discriminate  in  speech  between  » wasp-st\ing ' 
and  '  wasp-tongue,'  and  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
each  other  in  MS.  Believing  that  such  a  confusion  or 
mistake  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  latter  reading,  I 
have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto,  in  preference 
to  that  of  the  folio,  *' wasp-^ony?^^." 

'  ♦'  Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy"  &c. :  —  See  the 

interview  of  Jlotspur  and  Bolingbroke,  King  Richard  the 
Second,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

p.  300.  "  I  have  done,  f  faith  "  :  —  The  folio  has  •*  in  sooth ;  " 
but  Hotspur's  tasking  of  Lady  Percy  for  using  this  assev- 
eration (Act  III.  Sc.  1)  shows  that  here  we  have  another 
of  the  alterations  made  to  please  the  Puritans. 

p.  301.     ** and  Lord  Mortimer":  —  The  folio   has   **  loe 

Mortimer,"  copying  the  error  of  the  quarto  of  1613  aiwl 
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the  preceding  quartos,  except  that  of  1598,  which  lias 
**Lo:  Mortimer,"  —  *  Lo.*  bemg  a  common  abbreviation  of 
*  Lord.'  It  was  however  mistaken  for  the  exclamation 
by  the  compositor  who  put  the  passage  in  type  for  the 
quarto  of  1599. 

ACT    SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

p.  302.  **  Charles*  wain** :  —  Few  readers  of  Shakespeare,  il 
any,  need  be  told  that  this  is  a  name  of  the  constella^on 
of  the  Great  Bear.  It  is  a  corruption  of  *  churFs  wain,' 
i.  e.,  the  rustic's  wain. 

"         «» CtU*8  saddle  "  :  —  •  Cut*  was  a  common  name 

for  a  horse. 

"  «♦ out  of  all  cess  "  :  —  •*  From  a  cess,  tax,  or  sub- 
sidy," says  Warburton,  "which  being  by  regular  and 
moderate  rates,  when  any  thing  was  exorbitant,  or  out 
of  measure,  it  was  said  to»be  out  of  all  cess." 

** as  dank  as  a  dog  "  ;  —  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 

remark  that  the  carrier  compares  the  dank  beans  to  a 
dog,  only  as  his  betters  then  compared,  and  now  compare, 
many  otilier  things  to  dogs,  devils,  and  what  not. 

''         ** Bobin  the  Ostler  "  :  —  So  the  folio :  the  quarto, 

♦♦Robin  Ostler."  Either  reading  may  be  that  of  Shake- 
speare's MS. 

"  ♦♦— — this  is  the  most  villainous  house":  —  So  the 
folio,  in  accordance  with  the  carrier's  phraseology  elf^e- 
where  :  the  quarto  of  1598,  *'  this  6^,"  &c. ;  that  of  1613 
and  others,  ♦*  this  to  he^*  &c. 

"  ♦' stung  like  a  tench  "  ;  —  Various  kinds  of  fresh 

water  fish  are  at  certain  seasons  infested  with  parasitic 
vermin.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  comparison  in 
this  carrier's  next  speech ;  but  it  may  be,  as  Mason  sug- 
gested, that  the  likeness  there  intended  is  merely  that  to 
9ie  fecimdity  of  the  loach ;  and  finally,  see  the  third 
Note  above. 

♦♦Why,  they  will  allow  us,"  &c. :  —  The  quarto  of 
1613  misprinted  ♦*  you  will,"  &c.,  and  the  folio  perpetuated 
the,  error. 

p,  303.  ♦♦ two  razes  of  ginger  "  :  —  A  raze  of  ginger,  ac- 
cording to  Theobald,  was  a  package,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  a  race,  which  Mas  merely  a  root.  See  Hmt^ • 
luyt.  Vol.  III.  p.  493. 
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p.  303.  Charing  Crossy  the  site  of  which  is  now  in  mid-London, 
was  erected  by  Richard  and  Roger  de  Arundale  in 
1291-4,  on  a  spot  in  a  little  village,  where  the  body  of 
Eleanor,  Queen  to  Edward  I.,  last  rested  on  its  way  to 
Westminster  for  burial.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  icono- 
clastic fury  of  the  Puritans  in  1643.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  certain.  It  is  traditionally  said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  chtre  reine.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  village  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  village  did 
not  derive  its  name  from  the  cross. 

"  **  At   handy    quoth  pick-purse "  ;  —  An   old  proverbial 

phrase.  In  the  old  copies  there  is  a  direction  here  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Chamberlain  ;  but  it  is  plainly  a  mere 
copy  of  a  prompter's  premonition. 

p.  304.     " there's  a  franklin "  ;• — A  franklin  was  in  rank 

between  a  yeomsm  and  an  esquire.  They  were  generally 
of  Saxon  descent.  But  Scott's  Cedric  in  Ivanhoe  has 
made  any  comment  upon  the  title  superfluous.  Whoever 
has  read  that  most  splendid  of  all  romances  need  not  be 
told  how  able  a  franklin  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  might 
be  to  bring  from  the  wild  of  Kent  three  hundred  marks 
(equal  to  about  three  thousand  dollars  now)  in  gold, 
without  being  *'  a  kind  of  auditor." 

"         ♦' Saint  Nicholas'   clerks":  —  This   was    a    cant 

name  of  old  for  highwaymen  ;  why,  no  one,  I  believe, 
has  been  able  to  discover. 

"         *♦ other  Trojans  "  :  —  ♦  Trojan  *  was  used  of  old, 

as  it  is  now,  as  a  sort  of  slang  epithet  of  very  wide  ap- 
plication. 

** burgomasters  and  grecU-oneyers  "  ;  —  There  has 

been  much  comment  on  this  passage ;  but  •  great- oneyers  * 
is  the  companion  word  to  *  tranquillity,'  and  is  doubtless, 
as  Johnson  suggested,  a  mere  burlesque  variation  of 
great-ones.  But  •  one  *  being  pronounced  otm,  (See  Note 
on  **  for  the  nonce,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  389,  of  this  play,)  there 
is  a  punning  pertinence  in  the  word  not  hitherto  remarked. 
Theobald  read  *  money ersy*  Hanmer,  *  oumers*  and  Capell, 
♦  mynheers.* 

''  '♦ Justice   hath   liquor* d  her**:  —  Rubbing   boots 

with  oil  or  grease  to  **  hold  out  water  in  a  foul  way," 
was  called  liquoring  them. 

"  »• we  have  the  receipt  of  fern  seedy**  &c. : —  An- 
ciently fern  seed  was  supposed  to  be  invisible,  and  to 
make  those  who  carried  it  invisible  also. 

p.  305.     " a  share  in  our  purchase** :  —  i.  e.,  a  share  in 

our  thieving  enterprise,  our  robbery.    "  FDchings,  [privie 
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thefts,]  open  robberies,  taking  a-way  by  force,  stealing  of 
things  consecrated,  pilling  of  anie  common  stock,  man 
stealing,  cattel  stealing,  or  an  indirect  purchase  of 
[wrongful  comings  by]  a  thing,  are  all  alike  forbidden 
by  that  commandment.  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  Janua 
Lingnarumt  Chap.  88.  The  folio  has  the  easy  misprint, 
'*  our  purpose  " 

Scene  II. 

p   305.     ** like  gumm'd  velvet  ** :  —  Velvet  that  was  dressed 

with  gum  in  the  manufacture  fretted  out  by  reason  of 
its  stif&iess. 

"  '*  Where's  Pointz":— The  folio  misprints  *' What 
Poines."  It  should  be  observed  that  this  name  is  spelled 
indiflferently  Pointz  and  Poines  in  the  old  copies.  The 
former  seems  to  be  the  orthography  of  the  name,  the 
latter  to  represent  colloquial  pronimciation. 

p.  306.  «*  If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines"  &c. :  —  An 
allusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  to  love  philters ; 
futh  in  which  had  not  entirely  gone  out  in  Shakespeare's 
day. 

** a  plague  light  upon  you  "  :  —  The  quartos  omit 

•  light,*  and  just  above  read  ♦*  as  good  a  deed  as  drink" 

** to   cole  me    thus":  —  *Colt*  is  an  old  cant 

equivalent  for  *  cheat.* 

''         ♦* on  you  all"  :  —  *  You*  is  accidentally  omitted 

in  the  folio. 

p.  307.  ** Enter  Bardolph —  What  news t"  —  The  old  copies 
have  no  direction  for  the  entrance  of  Bardolph^  and  Points^ a 
speech  is  printed,  '♦  O  'tis  our  setter,  I  know  his  voyce: 
Bardol,  what  newes  ?  **  and  Bardolph  replies,  **  Case  ye, 
case  ye,"  &c.  Plainly  this  is  an  error,  and  •  Bardol.*  is  a 
prefix  of  Bardolph* s  speech ;  for  Pointz  knew  GadshiU  to 
be  the  setter,  and  could  not  address  him  as  Bardolph. 
Nor  should  Bardolph  enter  with  GadshiU;  for  the  former 
was  posted  at  a  distance.  Dr.  Johnson  first  made  the 
necessary  correction. 

"  **  You  four^**  &c. :  —  The  quartos  have  "S»r»,  you 
four,"  &c. 

"  **  But  how  many  be  there  of  them,"  &c. :  —  So  the  first 
quarto,  with  obvious  correctness;  the  second,  "how 
many  be  theyt"  &c. ;  and  the  folio,  "how  many  be  of 
them  ? " 

'         ''We*U  leave  that,"  &c. :  —  So  the  folio:  the  quartot 
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of  1598  and  1699,  "TFe//,  toe  leave,"  &c. ;  that  of  1613. 
**Welli  toeele  leave,"  &c. 

p.  308.     ** gorheUied  knaves  ...  fat  chuffs  " ;  —  The  exact 

^meaning  of  *gorbellied*  is  not  known.  In  the  Craven 
dialect  *  gor  *  means  rotten  ;  and  in  Derbyshire  •  gorrel- 
bellied*  means  pot-bellied.  In  an  old  drinking  song, 
Sack  for  my  moneys  of  the  time  of  James  1.,  are  these 
lines :  — 

♦*  But  if  you're  drunk,  your  wits  are  sunk 
and  gorriird  guts  will  quarrel." 

*  OhuiF*  means  chops,  and  was  a  general  term  of  contempt. 
Fal8taff*8  exclamation,  "You  are  grand  juron^  are  ye? 
We'll  jure  ye,  i'faith ! "  seems  to  be  based  on  an  intended 
^him^cal  Misunderstanding  of  "we  and  <mr,"  in  the 
Traveller's  outcry ;  —  *  ours '  having  probably  been  pro- 
nounced oors  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  309.  **  Got  with  much  ease.^**  &c. : — This  speech,  which  is 
plainly  verse,  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  old  copies. 

Scene  HE. 

♦♦  Enter  Hotspur ,  reading  a  letter  " ;  —  This  letter,  accord- 
ing to  a  MS.  note  of  Edwards,  author  of  the  Cantms 
of  Critici^m^  was  from  George  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March 
in  Scotland. 

p.  310.  **  *  Zounds  I  an  1  were,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  only  reads 
**  By  this  handf  if  I  were,"  &c.  —  a  concession  to  the 
Puritanic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
or  the  player  editors. 

"  '*How  now,  Kate" :  —  An  error:  Lady  Percy's  name 

was  Elizabeth.  Shakespeare  shows  a  strong  predilection 
for  this  fine  name,  Kate. 

».  311.  "In  thy  faint  slumbers":  —  So  the  quartos  of  1698 
and  1599.  The  later  quartos  and  the  folio  have  **  my 
faint  slumbers "  —  a  palpable  error,  resulting  &om  the 
recurrence  of  *  my  *  in  the  previous  lines. 

''  ** o/*  trenches,  tents  "  :  —  The  later  quartos  omit 

•  of ; '  an  error  which  the  folio  fails  to  correct. 

'  "Of  palisadoes,   frontiers  .  .  .  basilisks  "  ;  —  A    fron- 

tier appears  to  have  been  some  advanced  outwork  of  a 
fortification.  Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England 
1587,  quoted  by  Mr.  Knight,  informs  us  that  a  basilisk 
was  a  piece  of  ordnance  weighing  nine  thousand  pounds, 
and  carrying  a  ball  of  sixty  pounds  weight,  and  that  a 
culveiin  weighed  four  thousand  pounds,  and  carried  an 
eighteen  pound  ball.     Douce  savs  that  the  basilisk  car- 
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ried  a  two  hundred  pound  ball,  and  the  figures  in  Har- 
rison are  probably  a  misprint ;  for  the  same  sized  ball  is 
assigned  by  that  work  to  the  cannon  which  weighed  only 
seven  thousand  pounds;  and  we  know  from  Coryat'a 
Crudities  that  a  basilisk  would  sometimes  admit  the  body 
of  a  very  corpulent  man. 

p.  311.     " the  current  of  a  heady  fight"  :  —  So  the  quartos 

of  1608  and  1613.  The  folio  gives  the  plural  form, 
which  I  cannot  but  consider  to  be  the  result  of  that  care- 
lessness in  the  addition  of  the  final  s,  frequently  alluded 
to  elsewhere  in  these  Notes.     But  some  editors  print 

*  'currents,'  as  if  for  *  oc-currents !  * 

'/  *«  That  beads  of  sweat  ?iave  stood "  :  —  The  folio 
reads  ♦*  hath  stood,"  the  compositor  having  made  the  verb 
agree  with  the  immediately  antecedent  substantive  —  a 
mistake  common  enough  among  printers  and  writers 
now-a-days. 

"         •  ♦ great  sudden  hest " ;  —  Thus  the  quarto  of  1598 . 

The  other  old  editions  have  the  easy. misprint  ♦*  sudden 
hast:* 

p.  312.     ** O  esperanee" :  —  Esperance  is  the  motto  of  the 

Northumberland  Percies. 

"  •*  Outf  you  mad-headed  ape  " ;  —  This  speech  and  one  or 

two  other  passages  in  this  Scene  are  mistakenly  printed 
as  prose  in  the  old  copies. 

'         •* to  line  his  enterprise":  —  i.  e.,  to  strengthen, 

sustain  his  enterprise.  See  Note  on  **line  his  sin- 
bestained  cloak."     King  John^  Act  TV.  Sc.  3. 

^* Directly  unto  this  question  that  I  ask" :  —  So  the 
quarto  of  1598.  The  quarto  of  1599  has  «♦  that  I  shall 
aske,"  in  which  it  is  followed  by  subsequent  editions,  the 
passage  being  printed  as  prose.  That  the  word  '  shall ' 
is  an  accidental  interpolation,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Lady  Percy  has  already  asked  the  question  to  which  she 
entreats  an  answer.  This  reason,  too,  sustains  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio  below,  »*if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  true," 
instead  of  "  all  things  true,"  as  the  quartos  have  it.  Hot- 
spur*s  wife  had  asked  and  wanted  to  know  only  one 
thing  truly ;  and  that  was,  what  enterprise  her  husband 
was  engaged  in.  This  reading  also  obviates  the  necessity 
for  making  ♦  Away  *  a  line  by  itself.  I  suspect  that  Tve 
should  read,  *♦  direct  unto  this  question,"  &c. 

"  To  play  with  mammets** :  —  There  is  no  doubt  that 

*  mammet '  was  a  name  for  a  puppet  or  doll ;  but  my 
own  understanding  of  the  passage,  which  I  found  to  be 
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sustained  by  the  previous  conjecture  of  Gifford,  has 
always  been  that  *  mammets  *  here  means  breasts,  from 
mamma ;  and  it  seems  that  this  signification  is  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  context. 

p.  812.  **  ComCf  wilt  thou  see  me  ridef**  —  This  imperfect  line 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  seeks  to  complete  by  reading, 
♦*  Come  to  the  Park :  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? " 

Scene  IV. 

p.  313.  **A  Room  in  the  Boar* 8  Head  Tavern  ** :  —  A  boar's  head 
appears  to  have  been  a  fevorite  sign  of  old  in  London, 
as  there  are  allusions  to  several  taverns  of  that  name  in 
the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Of  the  place 
which  Shakespeare  has  celebrated,  the  earliest  mention, 
according  to  Brayley's  Londiniana^  is  in  the  will  of  a 
William  Warden,  who,  in  the  time  of  Richard  IT.,  gave  it 
•♦  to  a  college  of  priests  or  chaplains  founded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Walworth,  Mayor  of  London."  This  house,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  was  kept  by  Thomas  Wright, 
a  Shrewsbury  man,  was  burned  down  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666 ;  and  one  built  upon  its  ruins  near  old  London 
bridge  was  torn  down  in  1757,  when  the  houses  upon 
that  venerable  structure  were  removed.  An  oaken  carv- 
ing of  a  boar's  head  encircled  by  two  large  tusks,  the 
whole  being  four  inches  in  diameter,  was  recently  dug 
from  a  mound  in  Whitechapel,  London,  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  formed  of  some  of  the  rubbish  of  the 
great  fire;  and  this  relic  is  fondly  believed  by  some 
Shakespearian  devotees  to  have  been  an  ornament  of  the 
old  tavern.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  it  may 
have  been  so. 

"         " that  fat  room  "  :  —  It  does  not  appear  why  the 

Prince  applies  this  epithet  to  the  room,  Falstaff  was  not 
in  it,  and  this  the  Pnnce  knew. 

"         ♦• upon  their  salvation  ** : — Thus  the  quartos ;  the 

folio,  "  their  confidence  ; "  a  concession  to  the  Puritans 
by  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  For  the  same  reason  the 
folio  only  omits  ''by  the  Lord,  so  they  call  me,"  below. 

p.  314.     ** a    Corinthian**:  —  This    word,    unknown    in 

America,  was  in  the  last  generation,  and  may  still  be, 
used  in  England  as  a  synonyme  for  a  lad  of  mettle: 
witness  Corinthian  Tom  in  7b?w  and  Jerri/.  The  origin 
of  this  use  of  the  phrase  may  perhaps  be  found  in  au 
allusion  either  to  florid  Corinthian  architecture,  to  Co- 
rinthian brass,  or  to  Corinthian  morals,  which  were  not 
of  ihf:  strictest. 
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p.  314.     •* when   you  breathe  in  your  icatering" :  —  By   a 

perhaps  laudable,  but  certainly  much  overstrained,  effort 
for  delicacy,  "breathe  in  your  watering"  is  interpreted 
to  mean  to  ♦  take  breath  in  your  dnnking/  But  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  ar  well  as  in  Henry  IV.*s,  not  much 
water  was  drunk,  especially  in  taverns  ;  and  why  should 
the  drawers  cry  "hem ! "  in  such  a  case,  and  commend 
the  drinker  to  **play  it  off"?  "Watering"  evidently 
does  not  refer  to  the  absorption  of  fluid,  or  "breathe" 
to  the  inspiration  of  air.  The  obvious  signification  of 
the  passage  seems  the  right  one,  and  that  which  is  most  in 
keeping  with  the  characters  alluded  to,  particularly  at 
the  time  of  Shakespeare.  In  favor  of  the  other  inter- 
pretation we  have  the  following  quotation  by  Sir  Waltei 
Scott  from  Rowland's  Letting  of  Humour* s  Blood,  1600. 

"  Will  is  a  right  good  fellow  by  this  drink 

***** 

Shall  look  into  your  water  well  enough 
And  hath  an  eye  that  no  man  leaves  a  snuffe ; 

A of  piecemeal  drinking,  William  sayes, 

Play  it  away,  we'll  have  no  stoppes  and  stayes." 

"  " an  undiQr'skinker" : — ♦  Skinker/  from  the  A. 

S.  sccmcan^  a  cup,  meant  a  wine-server,  cup-bearer, 
tapster ;  and  so  Prince  Hal's  under-skinker  was,  Yan^ 
kicd,  the  gentlemanly  assistant  bar-keeper  of  that  estab- 
lishment. 

" and  do  thou  never,"  &c, :  —  The  quarto  of  1613 

omits  "  thou,"  and  the  folio  fails  to  correct  the  error. 

" the  Poniegamet"  :  —  The  old  form  of  •pome- 
granate.* 

p    315.     " nott-pated^  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,  caddis  gar^ 

ter  ** :  —  A  nott  head  was  a  cropped  or  round  head  ;  puke 
is  plainly  the  color  we  now  call  puce,  a  very  dark,  rich 
brown,  the  color  of  a  flea — puce,  (Fr.)  flea;  for  'caddis,* 
see  Notes  on  The  Winter^s  Tale,  Act  TV.  Sc.  3,  p.  404. 

"         " your  broitm  bastard**:  —  Bastard  was  a  sweet 

wine. 

p.  ?17 .  "  '  RivOf*  says  the  drunkard  ** :  —  *  Rivo  *  is  a  bacchan- 
alian cry,  the  etjTnology  and  meaning  of  which  are 
imkno-vA-n.  Mr.  Collier  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  bibo. 

—  nether-stocks  ** :  —  What  we  now  call  stockings. 
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" pitiful-hearted  butter  that  melted,"  &c. :  —  The 

allusion  is  to  nn  old  English  sajong,  that  a  fat  person  in 
a  heat  looks   •  like  butter  in  the  <»un ; '   Titan  being  a 
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mythological  name  of  the  sun.  In  the  folio  the  passage 
is  printed,  **  pitiful  hearted  Titan  that  melted  at  tlie 
sweet  tale  of  the  sunne,"  and  so  in  the  quartos,  except 
"  aonnes  "  for  ♦  sunne  *  in  that  of  1694.  Upon  the  pas- 
sage in  this  form  pages  of  fruitless  comment  have  been 
expended  ;  Warburton's  suggestion,  that  *  pitiful  hearted 
Titan  *  should  be  read  in  parenthesis,  and  the  following 
« that  *  be  referred  to  *  butter '  instead  of  *  Titan,*  being  the 
best.  But  « bad  is  the  best : '  this  is  not  the  style  of 
Shakespeare,  or  any  other  intelligible  writer  of  English ; 
and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  *  butter '  and  *  Titan,'  both 
occurring  in  the  previous  clause  of  the  sentence,  the 
transcriber  or  compositor  repeated  the  wrong  word  in 
the  first  quarto,  and  that  his  error  was  thoughtiessly  per 
petuated.     Theobald  first  made  the  correction. 

p,  317.    " a  shotten  he/ring** :  —  i.  e.,  a  herring  that  has 

cast  its  spawn. 

"  "  —  I  would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  psahna*' 
&c.:  —  Thus  the  quartos:  the  folio  reads  in  the  latter 
clause,  **  I  could  sing  all  manner  of  songs**  This  was 
doubtless  another  concession  to  the  growing  Puritanical 
influence  of  the  day.  The  best  comment  upon  this  and 
similar  passages  is  the  title  of  the  old  Sternhpld  and 
Hopkins  version  of  the  Psalms.  *'  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes,  collected  into  englishe  meter  by  Thomas  Stemh. 
lohn  Hopkins  and  others,  conferred  with  the  Hebrue, 
with  apt  Notes  to  sing  them  withall.  Set  forth  and  al- 
lowed to  be  song  in  all  Churches,  of  all  the  people 
together  before  and  after  Morning  and  Evening  prayer : 
as  also  before  and  after  Sermons,  &  moreover  in  private 
houses,  for  their  godly  solace  and  eomfort,  laying  apart 
all  ungodly  songs  and  ballades,  which  tend  onely  to  the 
nourishing  of  vice  and  the  corrupting  of  youth.  James 
V.  If  any  be  afflicted  let  him  pray,  and  if  any  be  mery 
let  him  sing  Psalmes."  Since  the  days  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins  weavers  have  ahvays  been  great  psalm- singers. 

"  ♦* a  thousand  pound  this  morning  ** :  —  The  quar- 

tos of  1598  and  1599  have,  ''this  day  morning,"  an 
expression  used  elsewhere  once  or  twice  by  Shakespeare, 
and  not  uncommon  in  his  time,  though  somewhat  obso- 
lete. 

p.  819.  •*  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen  ** :  —  There  is  some  con- 
fusion in  the  prefixes  here  in  the  quartos ;  the  Pnnce*t 
previous  speech  being  assigned  to  Gadshill,  and  this  and 
QadshiWs  two  succeeding  speeches  to  Rossil,  (See  the 
Notes  on  this  play.  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  290.)  We  do  not 
know  with  certainty  what  part  was  assumed  by  the  actor 
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who  bore  this  name.  Mr.  Collier  assumes  that  it  was 
Bardolph,  and  therefore  assigns  these  speeches  to  him. 
But  Bardolph  was  a  man  who  never  spoke  when  there 
were  others  to  speak  for  him ;  and  the  folio  is  doubt- 
less correct  in  giving  these  speeches  to  Gadshill,  who 
was  more  talkative,  and  to  whom  had  been  committed  the 
arrangement  of  the  robbery.  Just  below  the  folio  fails ' 
to  correct  the  error  of  the  later  quartos  in  assigning  the 
speech  ♦*  Pray  God"  &c.,  to  Pointz  instead  of  the  Prince, 

p.  820a     " no«-pated  fool  .  .  .  tallow  keech"  :  —  The   old 

copies  have  <* knotty  pated  fool; "  but  this  is  clearly  an 
error  of  the  copyist  or  compositor,  as  Douce  pointed  out. 
See  the  string  of  epithets  which  the  Prince  applies  to  Fal» 
staff  in  his  speech  to  the  Drawer^  in  this  Scene,  p.  15 : 
nott-pated  means  close  shorn.  A  keech  is  that  roll  of  the 
fat  of  an  animal  sometimes  seen  in  butchers'  shops  pre- 
pared to  be  sent  to  the  soap  factory  or  fat-house. 

p.  321.     ♦* the  strappado**: — "The  strappado  is  when  the 

person  is  drawn  up  to  his  height,  and  tJien  suddenly  to  let 
him  fall  half  way  with  a  jerk,  which  not  only  breaketh  his 
arms  to  pieces,  but  also  shaketh  all  his  joints  out  of  joint; 
which  punishment  is  better  to  be  hanged  than  for  a  man 
to  undergo."  Holmes'  Academy  of  Arms  and  Blazon, 
p.  310 :  aptid  Steevens.  The  victim  was  drawn  up  by  a 
bandage  passed  around  both  wrists ;  his  arms  being 
turned  behind  him. 


*< 


—  you  eel-skxn.  ** :  —  The  old  copies  have  ••  elf* 
skin."     Hanmer  corrected  the  easy  and  obvious  error. 

"         *♦ and  bound  them  " ;  —  This  phraseology  was 

common  in  Shakespeare's  day,  although  it  does  not  run 
with  the  rest  of  the  passage  according  to  our  stricter  no- 
tions of  construction.  Pope  read  "you  bound  them/* 
and  has  been  very  generally  followed. 

p.  322.     *♦ as  will  make  him  a  royal  man** :  —  This  could 

be  done  either  by  giving  the  Hostess*  *♦  noble-man  "  ten  shil- 
lings, a  royal,  or  by  making  him  royally  drunk. 

p.  323.     *♦ taken  with  the  manner  ** :  —  ♦*  Maynour  is  when 

a  theefe  hath  stollen  and  ia  followed  with  hue  and  crie,  and 
taken  having  that  found  about  him  which  he  stole,  that 
is  called  y»  maynour.  And  so  we  commonly  use  to  saye, 
when  wee  finde  one  doing  of  an  unlawfull  acte,  tliat  we 
take  him  with  the  maynour,  or  manner."  Termes  de  la 
Ley,     See  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  p.  448. 

p.  324.     "  That  same  mad  fellow  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints  "  The 
same,"  %c. 


// 
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p.  324.     •• a  Welsh  hook*' :  —  This  seems  to  have  been  a 

sort  of  union  of  the  spear  and  the  pruning  hook,  —  some- 
thing like  a  Lochaber  axe  or  a  bUl ;  the  hook,  of  course, 
makLig  a  cross  with  the  handle  and  point. 

''  " a  hot  mn  "  ;  —  The  quartos  of  1598  and  1599  have 

"  a  hot  Juncy*  and  have  been  universally  followed  hith- 
erto, without  any  reason  given,  or  any  that  is  sufficient 
existing,  that  I  can  discover. 

p.  325.     •* for  I  must  speak  in  passion" : —  Not  in  anger, 

out  in  grief;  the  word  being  used  in  its  radical  sense, 
suffering.  He  makes  his  "eyes  look  red"  that  he  may 
seem  to  have  wept.  See  below,  *<  I  do  not  speak  to  thee 
in  drink,  but  in  tears  ;  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion ; " 
and  also  the  Note  on  **  And  others  when  the  bagpipe 
sings,"  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  IV.  Sc.  1.  King  Cam- 
byses  is  a  character  in  "A  Lamentable  Tragedy"  of  the 
same  name,  written  by  Thomas  Preston,  an  elder  con- 
temporary of  Shakespeare. 

" here  is  my  leg  " ;  —  To  make  a  leg  was  to  make 

a  bow  in  a  formal  and  deferential  manner,  —  the  legs  be- 
ing moved  very  much  as  ladies  move  theirs  when  they 
courtesy. 

•• my  tristful  Queen " :  —  The  old  copies  have 

"  tnutftUy*  which  misprint  was  corrected  by  Rowe. 

'  •* goo6.  tickle-brain*' :  —  There  was  a  potation  so 

called. 

p.  326.     •* my  \ovm\  opinion"  :  —  The  folio  omits  'own,* 

accidentally  without  a  doubt. 

"         •• prove  a  micher^**  &c. :  —  "  Moocher.     A  truant ; 

*  a  blackberry  moucher '  —  a  boy  who  plays  truant  to 
pick  blackberries."     Ackerman's  Wiltshire  Glossary, 

''  ** he  deceiveth  me  "  :  —  The  folio  has  •*  deceives ;  " 

doubtless  an  accidental  modernization  by  the  compositor. 

p.  327.  ** a  rabbit-sticker  "  :  —  A  sucking  rabbit.  "  I  pre- 
fer an  old  coney  to  a  rabbit-sucker."  Lyly*s  Endymion : 
apud  Steevens. 

•'         "  *Sblood  "  :  —  Omitted  in  the  folio  :  as  before. 

"  ** that    roasted    Manning-tree  ox  "  ;  —  Manning- 

tree  in  Essex,  England,  is  filled  with  grazing  farms,  and 
is  £Eunous  for  its  cattle.  There  was  an  annual  fair  there, 
and  on  such  occasions  it  was  the  custom  to  roast  an  ox 
whole. 

'  " that  reverend   Vice  " :  —  For  a  description  of 

this  character  see  the  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  English  Stage^  Vol.  I. 

VOL.    VI.  Z 
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p.  328.  •* thou  art  essentially  mcJ>**  &c. :  —  The  old  cop- 
ies read  **  essentially  made^**  which  is  palpably  an  error. 
Falstafff  endeavoring  to  play  out  the  play,  in  spite  of  the 
interruption,  attributes  the  Prince's  imdervaluation  of 
himself —  Falstaff —  to  madness. 

p.  329.     " and  a  good  conscience  " :  —  The  article  is  added 

to  the  old  text  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  with  mani- 
fest propriety. 

"  **  Exeunt  all  but  the  Prince  and  Pointz  ** ;  —  There  is  no 

stage  direction  here  in  the  old  copies,  and  the  quartos 
afterward  make  the  Prince  converse  with  Peto  and  bid 
him  good  morrow  by  name ;  the  folio  following  them. 
Mr.  Collier  alone  adopts  this  arrangement ;  but  tibat  it  is 
erroneous  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Pointz  is  always 
the  companion  of  the  Prince^  that  Peto  and  BardoJph  are 
brought  in  contact  with  him  only  about  the  robbery,  and 
when  in  his  company  are  never  familiar  with  him,  and 
that  the  Prince^  on  parting  with  his  companion,  bids  him 
**  be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning/'  a  request  which 
he  never  would  have  made  of  Peto,  The  mistake  doubt- 
less arose  from  the  use  of  P.  only  in  the  MS.  first  used. 

p.  830.     •* as  well  as  PauTs  ** :  —  Here  and  in  numberless 

instances  in  these  and  contemporary  writings  this  word 
is  spelled  PowleSf  showing  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
and  of  au  in  other  mstances.  See  the  Note  on  *'  thieves 
of  the  day's  beauty,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

"  «*  Itemt  Bread  .  .  ,  ob,:  —  A  hal^enny  was  of  old  indi- 

cated by  ob,  for  obolum, 

"         ** a  march  of  twelve  score  ** :  —  i.  e.,  of  twelve  score 

yards,  that  having  been  a  commonly  mentioned  distance, 
as  it  was  the  usual  length  of  the  shot  in  archery  matches* 
This  led  the  compositor  of  this  passage,  in  the  quarto  of 
1608,  to  print  *  match '  for  *  march,'  which  error  was  cop- 
ied in  the  subsequent  old  impressions. 

ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

p.  33 1 .  •  *  Glendower  " ;  —  The  name  of  this  personage  was  Owen 
ap  Griffith  Vaughan ;  he  took  that  of  Glendowei  from 
the  manor  of  Glendourdwy,  of  which  he  was  lord.  He 
claimed  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  was  crowned  Prince 
in  1402.  Once  a  formidable  adversary  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  he  died  in  great  distress  in  1416. 

^         ♦* as  ofteni  as  he  hears  "  :  —  The  old  copies  hare 

•*  as  o/?  as,"  &c.     The  correction  is  Mr.  Dyce's 
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p.  331.     ** and   [huge]   foundatiou  "  :  —  *  Huge/  necessary 

to  the  rhythm,  is  found  only  in  the  quarto  of  1598,  from 
which,  doubtless,  it  was  transferred  to  his  margins  by 
the  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  who  appears 
to  have  consulted  the  first  two  quartos  freely  in  this  play. 

p.  332.  ♦• the  old  beldame  earth  "  :  —  ITie  prefix  bel^  mean- 
ing ancient,  far  removed,  or  venerable,  was  in  common 
use  of  old,  it  having  been  adopted  from  the  French. 
•»  They  shew  the  gi-aven  and  peyncted  armes  of  theyr  aun- 
cestours ;  they  speak  of  theyr  graundfathers,  great  graund 
fathers,  bel-graundfathers  and  great  bel-graundfathers, 
whereas  they  themselves  stand  like  blockes,  in  a  manner 
less  worth  than  those  peincted  signes  which  they  glorie  in." 
The  Praise  of  Folie,  Englished  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner. 
1549.  Sig.  I.  *  Beldame '  is  the  only  remnant  of  this 
usage.  It  probably  meant  originally  » mother-in-law,*  (Fr. 
heau'phre  =  father-in-law,  belle-mhre  =  mother-in-law,) 
and  hence  the  opprobrium  which  it  finally  came  to  convey. 

p.  333.  "  How  8cap*d  he  agues " :  —  The  old  copies  read 
•*  8capes**  The  needfrd  correction  is  from  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632. 

p.  334.  *♦ a  monstrous  cantle  out "  :  —  A  cantle  is  an  ob- 
solete word  for  a  piece,  portion,  or  parcel,  meaning  origi- 
nally a  comer.  According  to  Lort,  "a  cant  [i.  e.,  a 
wedge,]  of  cheese "  was  in  use  in  Pembrokeshire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

p.  336.  •♦  And  then  he  runst**  &c. :  —  This  line  is  not  a  defective 
verse :  it  is  not  verse  at  all.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  *»  And  then  he  rimne^A  straight  and  even/y." 

"  **  A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you  " ;  —  Hotspur  not 

only  despised  poetry  and  the  graces  of  elocution,  but 
seems  to  have  had  an  impediment  of  some  kind  in  his 
speech.  See  Part  H.  Act  H.  Sc.  3,  "And  speaking 
thick,"  &c. 

"  *• a  brazen  can* stick  "  ;  —  The  folio  only  has  •»  ccn- 

dlestick"  —  in  my  judgment  an  accidental  or  presuming 
modernization  of  the  printing  office.  The  contracted  form 
was  commonly  used. 

p.  336      *• the  moldwarp  "  ;  —  The  mole   was   so   called. 

There  is  here  tin  allusion  to  an  old  prophecy  mentioned  in 
Holinshed,  in  which  Henry  IV.  is  spoken  of  as  the  molde- 
warpe,  and  Mortimer,  Glendower,  and  Percy,  as  the 
dragon,  the  lion,  and  the  wolf. 

"         ** the  dreamer  Merlin** :  —  Ambrose  Merlin,  who 

lived  in  England  in  the  fifth  century,  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  as  a  magician  and  prophet  which  grew  wi*Ji 
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adyancing  years,  until  it  was  dissipated  by  the  difiFiision 
of  knowledge.  A  History  of  Merlin  and  his  Prophecies, 
written  by  Robert  Borron,  was  published  at  Paris  as  long 
ago  as  1498  ;  but  that  was  a  thousand  years  after  the 
period  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  flourished. 

p.  336.  •* he  is  a  worthy  gentleman  " :  —  The  folio,  repeat- 
ing the  error  of  the  later  quartos,  has  "  he  vhu,"  &c.  ; 
and  in  the  next  line  **  exceeding  **  for  exceedingly. 

p.  337.     " you  are  too  toilful  blame" :  —  No  one  hesitates 

about  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;  and  yet  almost  all 
the  editors  have  thrown  doubt  upon  it.  Johnson  read 
**  too  wilful  bent,**  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has 
*•  my  vjilful  lord,  you  are  to  blame."  Surely  they  must 
all  have  forgotten  "  The  Dolphin  is  too  wilful  opposite," 
King  John,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

••  Here  come  our  wives" :  —  The  folio  misprints  "your 


wives." 


"         " A  peevish,  self-wiWd  harlotry  " : — The  same  phrase 

is  applied  to  Jtiliet  by  her  father,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  2.  It  was  used  with  as  little  meaning  of  reproach 
in  Elizabeth's  time  as  *  slut '  was  in  Queen  Anne's,  or  as 
Lady  Percy  implies,  in  calling  her  restive  husband  *  thief 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  Scene. 

338.  " these  swelling  heavens  " ;  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has  ♦*  these  welling  heavens  " — a  pretty  and  plausible 
conjecture.  Marlowe  has  a  thought  similar  to  Shake- 
speare's which  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  original 
reading, 

*•  Now  are  those  spheres  where  Cupid  used  to  sit 

Wounding  the  world,"  &c. 
Tamburlaine,  Act  H.  Sc.  4,  VoL  I.  p.  152,  Ed.  Dyce. 

«*With  ravishing  division**: — 'Division'  was  the 
word  used  to  express  a  series  of  rapid  notes,  sometimes 
extending  through  several  bars,  and  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, sung  to  a  single  syllable. 

''  ♦• on  the  wanton  rushes  " ;  —  Rushes  were  strewn 

upon  the  floors  of  great  houses.  Why  they  are  here 
called  wanton,  does  not  clearly  appear,  and  has  not  been 
explained.  The  word  is  probably  used  in  the  sense  of 
« luxurious.* 

"        «* our  book  " ;  —  Any  formal  writing  was  called  a 

book. 

339.  " 'tis  a  woman* s  fault** :  —  i.  e.,  to  reftise  either 

to  listen  or  to  hold  her  tongue. 

"         "Not  ytnirs** :  —  The  old  copies  read,   "Not  you,*' 


n 
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The  needful  correclioxi  was  strangely  left  to  be  discor- 
ered  in  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632. 

p«  339.     •• farther  than  Finabury  ** :  —  Finsbury  was  in  the 

heart  of  London,  even  in  Shakespeare's  time.  It  was 
originally  a  manor,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  lease  of  this 
manor  from  Robert  de  Baildok  in  1315  that  the  Mayor 
of  London  receives  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor.  He  is  Mayor 
of  London  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Finsbury. 

p.  840.  ♦*  To  velvet  gruards  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  velvet  trimming,  which 
was  much  worn  by  the  wives  of  the  London  tradesmen. 

Scene  II. 

p.  341 .  "  Thy  place  in  council"  &c. :  —  **  The  Prince's  removal 
from  council,"  says  Malone,  **  in  consequence  of  his 
striking  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,  was  some 
years  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  (1403.)  His  broth- 
er, Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Council  in  his  room  ;  and  he  was  not  created  a 
duke  untU  the  13th  year  of  Kmg  Henry  lY.,  (1411.)" 

'*  "  Prophetically  do  forethink  "  :  —  So  the  folio  and  the 
quartos.  "The  soul  of  every  man"  is  considered  as  a 
plural  nominative.  There  are  too  many  instances  of  this 
construction  in  our  earlier  literature  for  it  to  be  the  result 
of  carelessness  or  accident. 

p.  842.     •• and  rash  bavin  wits*': — A  bavin  was  a  fagot 

made  of  underbrush. 

" discarded  state  " :  —  The  old  copies  have,  "  carded 

his  state,"  upon  which  text  much  fruitless  exegetical  la- 
bor has  been  expended ;  it  being  impossible  to  extort 
any  semblance  of  sense  from  the  passage.  The  manner 
in  which  the  corruption  occurred  is  easily  comprehen- 
sible to  any  person  familiar  with  the  accidents  to  which 
standing  matter  is  liable  in  the  printing  office :  *  dis  *  was 
at  first  separated  from  *  carded,*  so  that  the  passage  stood, 

♦  carded  dis  state ;  *  and  then  the  d  was  changed  to  A  in 
the  correction  of  a  supposed  literal  error.  The  restora- 
tion is  one  of  the  happiest  that  we  owe  to  Mr.  (Collier's 
folio  of  1632. 

*'  ** with  capWing  fools  "  :  —  The  quarto  of  1698  has 

•*  eapring;  "  but  in  the  printing  of  the  next  quarto  edition 
the  p  and  the  r  having  been  accidentally  transposed,  it 
and  all   the   subsequent  old  editions  have   *^  carping,** 

•  Scorns  *  in  the  next  line  does  not  sustain  the  latter  word ; 
for  however  the  fools  might  carp,  they  would  not  carp  at 
or  hold  up  to  scorn  their  royal  patron.  His  name  was 
profaned  with  the  scorn  which  attached  to  theirs. 
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p.  343.  " tise  to  their  adversaries  ** :  —  The  two  later  quar- 
tos and  the  folio  misprint  **  use  to  do  their  adversaries." 

"  ** no  more  in  debt  to  years  "  ;  —  A  chronological 

error.  Hotspur  was  twenty  years  older  than  Prince 
Henry, 

p.  344.  **  Capitulate  against  us":  —  i.e.,  draw  up  the  heads 
of  articles  against  us  ;  the  radical  sense  of  the  word. 

"  " and  stain  my  favmir": — i.  e.,  my  fiice.     The 

old  copies  misprint  ** favours," 

p.  345.  "  The  which  if  /  perform  and  do  survive  "  ;  —  All  the 
quartos  read,  *•  The  which  if  he  be  pleas*  d  I  shall  pet  form" 
and  have  hitherto  most  strangely  been  followed  by  all 
modern  editors,  in  most  cases  without  remark,  one  mere- 
ly copying  the  other.  But  Mr.  Collier  (and  Mr.  Singer 
aiter  him)  says,  **  The  change  [from  the  quartos]  was 
considered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  substitution 
of  heaven  for  *  God  *  in  the  preceding  line."  But  no 
such  necessity  existed ;  for  *  he,*  in  the  quarto  line,  might 
as  well  have  referred  to  *  heaven  *  as  to  *  God.*  It  does 
so  in  numerous  instances  in  these  plays  and  in  contem- 
porary literature.  (See  "  For  as  we  under  Heaven,**  &c,, 
««  so  under  him,"  &c..  King  John^  Act  HI.  Sc.  1.)  The 
reading  of  the  folio  is  fuUy  sustained,  if  not  made  im- 
perative, by  the  alternative  clause  of  the  sentence,  three 
lines  below,  where  Prince  Henry  says,  **K  not,  the  end 
of  life  cancels  all  bonds.** 

*  **  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland"  :  —  There  was  no  such 
lord.  But,  as  Steevens  pointed  out,  there  was  an  Earl 
of  March  in  Scotland,  who  supported  Henry  TV.,  and 
also  an  Earl  of  March  in  England.  The  family  name 
of  the  latter  was  Mortimer,  and  hence  Shakespeare's 
mistake.  The  Scottish  Earl  of  March  was  George 
Dunbar. 

Scene  HI. 

p.  346.     •• in  some  liking  ** ; —  So,  "  the  Lover  looseth  the 

fulnesse  of  flesh  and  good  likeing  of  his  Body,"  &c. 
Erotomania^  Oxford:  1640,  p.  127 ;  and  "Their  young 
ones  are  in  good  liking  ;  they  grow  up  with  com."  Joh 
xxxix.  4. 

p.  347.     *• [tha^s  God's  anget\  " :  —  These  words  are  omit- 

ted  in  the  folio,  for  the  reason  often  assigned  before  in 
similar  instances. 

"  •• brought  me  lights  «w  good  cheap  "  :  — i.  e.,  at  as 

good  a  market,  or  as  we  say  now,  as  cheap,  •«  He  that 
selleth  good  cheape  and  buyeth  deare  shall  not  lightly 
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thrive."  "That  straungers  and  all  marchauntes  brings 
thinges  that  be  best  cheape  to  them  and  dearest  with  us." 
Conceipt  of  PoUicyt  1581.     Sig.  *  *  iii  b. 

p.  348.     ** the  tithe  of  a  hair":  —  The  folio  misprintb, 

"  the  light,**  &c. 

"  ** hoUand   of  eight  shillings  an  ell**:  —  A  very 

possible  price,  although  equivalent  to  ten  dollars  now ; 
for  Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomie  of  AbttseSf  1683,  quoted  by 
Malone,  informs  us  that  fine  shirts  cost  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  sterling  apiece. 

*• a  sneak-cup  ** :  —  i.  e.,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 

say,  one  who  •  slights  his  liquor,'  who  endeavors  to  avoid 
drinking. 

p.  349.     " a  dravmfox** :  —  A  fox  drawn  from  his  hole  is 

said  to  simulate  death. 

"         ** Maid  Marian**:  —  The  companion   of   Kobin 

Hood,  and  a  character  in  the  Morris  Dance,  (See  the 
Notes  on  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  11.  Sc.  2,)  general- 
ly represented  by  a  damsel  of  at  least  doubtftd  chastity. 

"         ** you  thing  "  :  — The  folio  misprints  «*  no  thing.** 

p.  360.     " you  ought  him  '* :  — » Ought  *  and  « owed  *  are 

the  Mune  word  differently  spelled. 

*         ** I  pray  God  my  girdle  break*' : —  *Ungirt,  un- 

blest,'  ia  an  old  proverb,  for  which  Falstajf  must  have 
had  particular  respect. 

p.  361.     •» eraboss*d  rascal**: — See  the  Notes  on   "the 

poor  cur  is  emboss*d,'*  Induction  to  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  Sc.  1. 

p.  362.  •*  Go  bear  this  letter,**  &c.  : — In  the  old  copies  this 
speech  is  printed  as  verse  ;  and  they  have  been  almost 
universally  followed,  although  the  lines  have  variously 
fourteen  syllables,  fifteen,  eleven,  nine,  and  ten,  and  the 
passage  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  rhythm.  The 
mistake  which  has  hitherto  been  perpetuated,  is  evidently 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  couplets  with  which  the 
Prince  closes  his  speech.  But  although  he  utters  his  as- 
pirations in  verse,  he  talks  to  Bardolph  in  excellent  prose. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  *. 

363.     " not  I,  my  lord**: — The   quartos  of  1698  and 

lo99  read,  ••  not  I  my  mind,**  and  the  folio,  *  not  I  his 


// 
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mind;  **  the  original  mistake  being  due,  as  CapeU  pointed 
out,  to  the  repetition  of  *  mind  *  by  the  compositor. 

p.  354.     •» for  therein  should  we  read":  —  i.  e.,  discern, 

and  so,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  attain  or  reach. 

p.  355.  ««  We  may  [thw]  boldly  spend  "  :  —  *  Thus '  is  found 
in  no  old  copy  ;  but  some  such  word  has  evidently  been 
omitted. 

"         **  The  quality  and  hair  ** :  —  There  are  numberless  in 
stances  in  Elizabethan  literature  of  this  use  of  *  hair  *  in 
the  sense  of  hue,  complexion,  character. 

"         ** to  our  great  enterprise  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints, 

"  to  your"  &c. 

p.  356.     " this  term  of  fear  "  :  —  The  quarto  of  1613  and 

the  folio  have  ••  this  dream"  &c.  —  an  obvious  misprint. 

** with  Aim,  Prince  John"  :  — The  folio  accident- 
ally omits  ♦  him,'  and  in  Vernon's  next  speech,  has  «*  hcu  " 
for  »«is." 

"The  nimble-footed"  &c. :  —  Stowe,  as  quoted  by 
Steevens,  says  tnat  Prince  Henry  •«  was  passing  swift  in 
running,  insomuch  that  he  with  two  other  of  his  lords 
without  hounds,  bow,  or  other  engine,  would  take  a  wild 
buck,  or  doe,  in  a  large  park." 

*♦ that  daff  the  world  aside":  —  The  old  copies, 

"  that  daft"  &c. ;  where  *  daft'  is  either  a  misprint  of 
*daff'  or,  as  Mr.  Dyce  suggests,  a  corrupt  spelling,  it 
having  been  not  unusual  of  old  to  add  a  ^  to  monosylla- 
bles ending  withy. 

"  All  plum'd  like  estridges  that  toing  the  wind  " :  —  The 
old  copies  have  «« that  with  the  wind,"  which  leaves  a 
verb  to  seek ;  and  this  Rowe  quite  surely  found  in 
<  wing  ; '  the  error  having  been  much  fiicilitated  by  the 
form  of  the  old  A,  the  second  stroke  of  which  was 
brought  below  the  line.  *  Estridges  *  is  the  old  form  of 
•  ostriches,'  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  from 
The  Opticke  Glasse  of  Humors^  (Lond. :  1639,)  which  also 
sustains  Rowe's  emendation  :  —  "an  ^stridge^  who  hath 
wings,  as  he  in  the  Hieroglyphicks  witnesseth,  non  propter 
volatum^  sed  cursum,y  not  for  flying,  but  to  helpe  her  run- 
ning," p.  22.  Mr.  Knight  retains  *  with,*  and  punctu- 
ates the  passage  thus  :  — 

"  All  pliuned  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  —  like  eagles,"  &c. 

In  falconry  to  bate  was  to  shake  and  plume  the  feathers 
after  bathing.  * 


*^ 
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p.  356.  " with  his  beaver  on":  —  The  beaver,  that  mov- 
able part  of  the  helmet  which  allowed  the  wearer  to 
drink  (Span,  beber^  Ital.  bevere — to  drink;  and  by- 
drinkings,  or  drinks  between  meals,  were  called  *  bevers  * 
in  Elizabeth's  time)  is  here  used  for  the  helmet  itself. 

p.  357.     •* let  me  t<ike  m^   l;c^:«e":  —  So   the   two   later 

quartos  and  the  folio.  The  two  ealr^iej  quartos  have  ••  let 
me  taste  my  hor**^/  which  may  have  l<een  the  author's 
word,  ats-*  tioce  *  was  very  commonly  used  in  his  day  for 
*  Xrf^  But  aside  from  the  authority  of  the  folio,  it  seems 
jetter  here  that  Hotspur  should  take  his  horse  than  try 
him. 

'  •* hot  horse  to  horse  "  :  —  So  the  quartos  of  1598 

and  1599  ;  the  quarto  of  1608  misprinted  *•  not  horse," 
&c.,  and  the  error  was  left  uncorrected  in  the  subsequent 
old  editions. 

"  ** let  us  take  a  muster  "  ;  —  *  Take '  is  here  used 

as  it  is  still  used  in  the  similar  phrase  *  take  a  census. 
Hotspur  does  not  speak  of  mustering  his  troops,  but  of 
ascertaining  how  many  his  muster  will  number.  S4 
Peele  in  the  Battle  of  Alcazar :  — 

**  Duke  of  Avero,  it  shall  be  your  charge 
To  take  the  muster  of  the  Portugals." 

Vol.  n.  p.  113,  Ed.  Dyce. 

Scene  II. 

p.  858.     " to  Sutton-Cop-hill " :  — So  the  old  copies.   Most 

editors  print  ••  Cofill "  as  a  contracted  form  of  Coldfield. 


tf         tt 


a  sous'd  gurnet " ;  —  A  gurnet  is  a  small  fish. 


"         •• a  struck /otr/";  —  The  folio  and  the  two  latei 

quartos  read  •*  a  struck  fool.**  The  error  was  merely 
phonetic  ;  the  words  having  been  pronounced  alike. 

p.  359.     ** an  old  faced  ancient " ;  —  » Ancient  *  was  exactly 

equivalent  to  our  *  ensign,'  and  was  used,  as  we  use  the 
latter,  both  for  the  flag  and  the  officer  who  bore  it.  I 
suspect  that  we  should  read  *•  old.  patch* d  ancient." 

'/  •« There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half,"  &c. :  —  The  old 

copies  have  *•  There's  not,**  &c.,  by  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  misprints.  Rowe  made  the  needful  correction, 
Mr.  Collier  retains  «  not '  in  the  sense  *  There's  not  abov€ 
a  shirt  and  a  half' ! 

p.  300.     " good  enough  to  toss** :  —  i.  e.,  upon  pikes;   ■ 

military  phrase  of  the  time,  equivalent  to  •  food  foi 
powder.' 
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p.  361.    «• out  of  fear  and  cold  heart" :-^ 'Mil,  Collier's 

folio  of  1632  has  <*  and  a  cold  heart,"  which  correctioii  is 
also  found  on  the  margins  of  Mr.  Quincy's  folio  of  1685. 
The  article  is  superfluous,  and  indicates  a  modernization 
of  the  text.  *  Fear  *  has  here  the  quantity  of  a  dissylla- 
ble, as  any  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  would  have 
known. 

"         " or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives" :  —  So  the  old 

copies.  But  although  Shakespeare  often  introduces  lines 
of  twelve  syllables,  I  believe  with  Mason  and  Mr.  Dyce 
that  here  the  words  *  this  day '  axe  an  interpolation ;  for 
they  only  serve  to  weaken  the  sense. 

p.  362.     " and  my  uncle  "  :  —  The  folio  accidentally  omits 

the  conjunction. 

"         **  To  8ue  his  livery** : —  See  Notes  on  Richard  the  See* 
ondf  Act  n.  Sc.  1,  p.  254. 

p.  363.    " task*d  the  whole  State  " : — •  Task '  is  used  in  the 

literature  of  Shakespeare's  time  where  we  would  use 
*  tax,'  and  vice  versa ;  but  as  *  ask '  was  spelled  ax  as 
often  as  ask,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether,  in  the 
former  case,  the  words  were  synonymes  or  the  orthogra- 
phy was  interchangeable. 

•♦ engafd  in  Wales  "  :  —  i.  e.,  in-gaged,  given  as 

a  gage  or  hostage.  See  <*  Westmoreland  that  was  en- 
gEg*d,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  where  the  folio  prints  •*  in-gaged.' 

Scene  TV. 

p.  364.     " the  Lord  Marshal** :  —  This  was  rhomas.  Lord 

Mowbray. 

p.  366.     *< a  rated    sinew   too":  —  The   folio    misprints 

**Jlrmly  too." 

ACT    FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  366.     «* our  old  limbs  " ; —  Henry  IV,  was  at  this  time 

but  thirty-seven  years  old.  The  error  is  one  of  sheer 
inadvertence. 

p.  367.  "Peace,  chewet**: — Chewets  were  balls  or  puddings 
of  minced  meat  Med  in  fiEit  or  oil,  as,  among  other  au- 
thorities, the  following,  quoted  bj'  Steevens  from  Bacon's 
Natural  History,    shows.     "As  for   chuets,   which    are 
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likewise  minced  meat,  instead  of  butter  and  fat,  it  were 
good  to  moisten  them  partly  with  cream,  or  abnond  and 
pistachio  milk." 

p  367.  " nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  State  " :  —  The  quar- 
tos of  1608  misprinted  **  nothing  of  purpose,"  and  was 
followed  in  the  subsequent  old  editions. 

p.  368.  **  As  that  ungentle  guU " : — According  to  Wilbraham's 
Cheshire  Glossary,  *<all  nestling  birds  in  quite  an  un- 
fledged state  "  are  called  gulls  in  that  country. 

p.  370.  " What  is  that  word « honour '  f  Air  " ; --  The  quar- 
tos of  1598  and  1599  haye,  *<  What  is  in  that  word,  hon- 
our? WTust  is  that  honour  t  Air,"  which  manifest 
superfluity  most  editors  haye  retained,  in  spite  of  the 
superior  sense  and  authority  of  the  text  of  the  folio. 

SoBNB  n. 

p.  37 1.  "  Suspicion  all  our  liyes  "  :  —  The  old  copies  haye  **  sup* 
position**  Howe  first  read  *  suspicion,'  which  was  ako 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  372.  «How  shew'd  his  tasking t**  —  So  the  first  quarto: 
the  second  by  an  easy  misprint  of  *  taTkinjg,'  gaye  **  hia 
talking"  which  error  was  left  uncorrected  in  afi  the  old 
editions.  Perhaps  we  should  read  *<his  taxing**  See 
the  Notes  on  «  my  fiEither's  loye,"  As  You  Like  It,  Act  I. 
Sc.  2,  p.  364,  and  •*  task'd  the  whole  State,"  Act  lY.  Sc. 
3  of  this  play,  p.  410. 

p.  373.  "  [Up'\on  his  follies  " :  —  Folio  and  quartos  have  <*  On 
his  folHes."  The  syllable  required  to  make  a  verse  of 
the  line  was  supplied  by  Pope. 

'         •< so  wild  a  liberty  " :  —  i.  e.,  never  did  I  hear  so 

wild  a  liberty  reported  of  any  prince.  This  very  clear 
reading  of  the  quartos  has  been  hitherto  strangely  printed 
"  wild  o*  liberty  "  —  a  very  awkward  if  not  an  obscure 
expression.  The  quarto  of  1613  misprinted  **wild  ai 
liberty,"  which  error  was  copied  in  the  folio. 

"         "  Thanl** :  —  The  quarto  of  1608  misprinted  «♦  That 
I,"  and  was  followed  by  the  subsequent  old  impressions. 

'f         " whose  toorthy  temper  "  :  —  •  Worthy  *  is  found 

only  in  the  folio. 

p.  374.     "'^ Esperance" :  —  This  word  is  a  quadrisyllable. 

See  Note  on  **  un  hoitier  verd,"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsot 
Act  I.  Sc.  4,  p.  311. 
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p.  374.     ** that  in  [the]  battle  thus  ":  —  All  the  old  cgpies 

omit  *  the ; ',  but  that  the  omission  is  accidental  appears 
no  less  by  Douglas*  reply,  <*  And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the 
battle  thus,"  than  by  lie  rhythm  of  this  line. 

'  "  /  was  not  horn  to  yields  thou  haughty  Soot  ** :  —  So  the 

folio  :  the  first  three  quartos,  **  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder, 
thou  proud  Scot."  The  text  of  the  folio  ia  preferable 
for  its  rhythm,  its  euphony,  (in  avoiding  "  thou  proud,") 
and  its  thought,  aside  from  its  authority ;  and  yet  that 
of  the  quarto  will  be  foimd  in  nearly  every  modem 
edition. 

p.  375.     •• triumphed  o'er  a  Scot "  :  —  The  quartos  of  1598 

and  1599  have  poorly,  **  triumpht  upon  a  Scot." 

"         •*  A  fool  go"  &c. :  — The  old  copies  read,  *•  Ah  fool : 
go,"  &c.,  with  manifest  error. 

n         (( marching  in  his  coats  " :  —  Mr.  ColUer's  folio  of 

1632  has  *  masking t*  which  is  a  plausible  correction  of  a 
probable  error ;  and  which  would  be  acceptable,  were 
there  any  need  of  it. 

"         «• there's  but  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty,"  &c. : 

—  The  old  copies  have  "there's  not  three,"  &c.  The 
error  is  obvious,  and  the  easy  misprint  has  occurred 
before  in  this  play  —  "There's  not  a  shirt  and  a  half^" 
for  "  There's  but,"  &c.    Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  p.  409. 

'         " and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  " :  — The  folio 

omits  *  are.' 

p.  37  6.  "  Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd,  Pr'ythee"  &c. :  —  The 
quartos,  like  the  folio,  print  this  line  as  verse,  but  make 
it  prose  by  reading  "  Whose  deaths  are  yet  imrevenged. 
/pr'ythee,"  &c. 

''         " Turk  Gregory  " :  —  i.  e.,  Ghregory  VII.,  the  ter- 
rible HUdebrand. 

*  "Well,  if  Percy  be  aUve,  I'll  pierce  him  ":  —  •  Percy  * 

and  •  pierce '  were  pronounced  with  the  same  vowel 
sound ;  but  whether  that  were  the  short  sound  of  u, 
which  the  former  word  has  now,  or  that  of  ee,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  determine.  But  see  the  Note  on 
"  Master  Person,"  &c..  Love's  Labour^s  Lost,  Act  IV.  8c. 
2  ;  and  to  the  citations  there,  add  the  following  lines  from 
Davies  of  Hereford's  dedication  of  his  Humours 
on  Earth,  1605,  to  Algernon,  Lord  Percy :  — 

"  So  shall  they  hold  thee  both  in  name  and  deed« 
A  perfect  Pierc-ey  that  in  darkness  cheers. 
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A  Pierc-ey,  or  a  piercing  eye  doth  show 
Both  wit  and  courage.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
So  Percie*s  fame  shall  pierce  the  eye  of  days." 

The  instances  in  our  early  literature  of  the  use  of  t?  and 
M,  and  especially  of  ler  and  eere,  interchangeably,  are 
countless. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  377.     *• I  [do]  beseech  your  Majesty  " :  — « Do,'  lacking 

in  the  old  copies,  and  plainly  required,  is  found  in  Mr. 
Comer's  foUo  of  1632. 

p.  378.     " 80  defend  thyself": — The  quartos  very  poorly 

read,  •♦  I  wiU  assay  thee,  and  defend  liyself." 

'  " thy  lost  opmton" ;—li.  e.,  thy  lost  reputation, 

the  opinion  held  of  thee. 

p.  380.  "  Well  said,  Hal "  :  —  i.  e.,  well  done,  for  which  <  well 
said'  was  not  uncommonly  used  of  old.  See  As  You  lAke 
Ity  Act  n.  Sc.  6 ;  although  there,  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  which  sense  is  intended. 

'         ** worse  than  thy  sword  "  :  —  The  quarto  of  1613 

misprinted  **  tJie  sword,"  and  was  followed  by  the  folio. 

"  ** the  earthy  and  cold  hand,"  &c. :  —  So  the  early 

quartos,  which  are  clearly  correct.  The  quarto  of  1608 
misprinted  *•  the  earth"  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
1613.  The  folio  reads  "the  earth  and  ^A^  cold  hand." 
Discussion  of  the  variation  would  be  superfluous. 

" Fare  thee  well "  :  —  So  the  quartos.    The  folio 

omits  *  thee,'  accidentally,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark. 

•* so  great  a  shew  of  zeal " :  —  The  quarto  of  1598 

has  **  so  dear  a  shew,"  &c. 


n 


//  (« 


let  ray  favours  hide,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  my  scarf. 


p.  381.     " to  poioder  Tue"  \  —  i.  e.,  salt  me.    "What  we  now 

call  corned  beef  used  to  be  called  powdered  beef.  May 
not  the  change  in  the  name  be  owing  to  the  change  from 
fine  to  coarse  salt  in  the  process  of  salting  ? 

p.  383.     *• KI  do  grow  great  o^am".-  — The  folio  only 

has  *  again,*  which  has  hitherto  been  rejected  by  all  mod- 
em editors,  unwarrantably  and  injuriously ;  for  such  a 
word  could  not  come  into  the  text  by  accident ;  and  it 
has  value  as  one  of  several  indications  that  Falstaff  is  a 
decayed  man  of  family,  one  whose  follies  and  vices,  aided 
by  his  humor,  have  dragged  him  from  the  position  to 
which  he  was  born  and  bred. 
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p.  374.     *« that  in  [the]  battle  thus  ":  —  All  the  old  cgpies 

omit  *  the  ; ',  but  that  the  omission  is  accidental  appears 
no  less  by  Douglcut*  reply,  **  And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the 
battle  thus,"  than  by  the  rhythm  of  this  line. 

'  "  /  was  not  horn  to  yields  thou  haughty  Soot " ;  —  So  the 
folio  :  the  first  three  quartos,  "  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder, 
thou  proud  Scot."  The  text  of  the  folio  ia  preferable 
for  its  rhythm,  its  euphony,  (in  avoiding  *♦  thou  proud,") 
and  its  thought,  aside  from  its  authority ;  and  yet  that 
of  the  quarto  will  be  found  in  nearly  every  modem 
edition. 

p.  376.     " triumphed  o'er  a  Scot " :  —  The  quartos  of  1598 

and  1599  have  poorly,  **  triumpht  upon  a  Scot." 

"  **A  fool  go"  &c. :  — The  old  copies  read,  ••  Ah  fool : 

go,"  &c.,  with  manifest  error. 

"         «• marching  in  his  coats  " :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has  *  masking f*  which  is  a  plausible  correction  of  a 
probable  error;  and  which  would  be  acceptable,  were 
there  any  need  of  it. 

//         «( there's  but  three  of  my  himdred  and  fifty,"  &c. : 

—  The  old  copies  have  "there's  not  three,"  &c.  The 
error  is  obvious,  and  the  easy  misprint  has  occurred 
before  in  this  play  —  "  There's  not  a  shirt  and  a  half^" 
for  *«  There's  but,"  &c.    Act  TV.  So.  2,  p.  409. 

'         «« and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  " :  — The  folio 

omits  *are.* 

p.  376.  ••  Whose  deaths  are  unreveng*d,  Pr'ythee"  &c. :  — The 
quartos,  like  the  folio,  print  this  line  as  verse,  but  make 
it  prose  by  reading  **  Whose  deaths  are  yet  imrevenged. 
/pr'ythee,"  &c. 

''         " Turk  Gregory" :  —  i.  e.,  Ghregory  VII.,  the  ter- 
rible Hildebrand. 

*  "Well,  if  Percy  be  aUve,  I'll  pierce  him  ":  —  •  Percy  • 

and  *  pierce '  were  pronounced  with  the  same  vowel 
sound ;  but  whether  that  were  the  short  sound  of  m, 
which  the  former  word  has  now,  or  that  of  ee,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  determine.  But  see  the  Note  on 
*•  Master  Person,"  &c.,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  TV.  So, 
2  ;  and  to  the  citations  there,  add  the  following  lines  from 
Davies  of  Hereford's  dedication  of  his  Humoura  He 
on  Earthy  1605,  to  Algernon,  Lord  Percy :  — 

"  So  shall  they  hold  thee  both  in  name  and  deed, 
A  perfect  Pierc-ey  that  in  darkness  cheers. 
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A  Pierc-ey^  or  a  piercing  eye  doth  show 
Both  wit  and  courage.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
So  Percie*s  fame  shall  pierce  the  eye  of  days/* 

The  instances  in  our  early  literature  of  the  use  of  t?  and 
ee^  and  especially  of  ier  and  eere^  interchangeahly,  are 
countless. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  377.     " I  [do]  beseech  your  Majesty" : —  *  Do,'  lacking 

in  the  old  copies,  and  plainly  required,  is  found  in  Mr. 
Coiner's  foUo  of  1632. 

p.  378.     «* 80  defend  thyself": — The  quartos  very  poorly 

read,  <*  I  will  assay  thee,  and  defend  tiiyself." 

'  " thy  lost  opmton" ;—li.  e.,  thy  lost  reputation, 

the  opinion  held  of  thee. 

p.  380.  **  Well  aaidy  Hal  '* :  —  i.  e.,  well  done,  for  which  <well 
said'  was  not  uncommonly  used  of  old.  See  As  You  Like 
It,  Act  n.  Sc.  6 ;  although  there,  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  which  sense  is  intended. 

'         " worse  than  thy  sword":  —  The  quarto  of  1613 

misprinted  **  the  sword,"  and  was  followed  by  the  folio. 

"  »» the  earthy  and  cold  hand,"  &c. :  —  So  the  early 

quartos,  which  are  clearly  correct.  The  quarto  of  1608 
misprinted  »*  the  earthy**  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
1613.  The  folio  reads  "the  earth  and  the  cold  hand." 
Discussion  of  the  variation  would  be  superfluous. 

** Fare  thee  well "  :  —  So  the  quartos.    The  folio 

omits  *  thee,'  accidentally,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark. 

*• so  great  a  shew  of  zeal " :  —  The  quarto  of  1598 

has  **  so  dear  a  shew,"  &c. 


ff 


//  (( 


let  my  favours  hide,"  &c. :  — i.  e.,  my  scarf. 


p.  381.     " to  powder  me** :  —  i.  e.,  salt  me.    "What  we  now 

call  corned  beef  used  to  be  called  powdered  beef.  May 
not  the  change  in  the  name  be  owing  to  the  change  from 
fine  to  coarse  salt  in  the  process  of  salting  ? 

p.  383.     *♦ If  I  do  grow  great  again**:  —  The  folio  only 

has  *  again,'  which  has  hitherto  been  rejected  by  all  mod- 
em editors,  unwarrantably  and  injuriously ;  for  such  a 
word  could  not  come  into  the  text  by  accident ;  and  it 
has  value  as  one  of  several  indications  that  Falstaff  is  a 
decayed  man  of  family,  one  whose  follies  and  vices,  aided 
by  his  humor,  have  dragged  him  from  the  position  to 
which  he  was  born  and  bred. 
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ScBNB  in. 

p.  374,     '« that  in  [the]  battle  thus  ":  —  All  the  old  cgpies 

omit  *  the ; ',  but  that  the  omission  is  accidental  appears 
no  less  by  Dottglas*  reply,  **  And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the 
battle  thus,"  than  by  the  rhythm  of  this  line. 

'  "  /  M?<w  not  bom  to  yields  thou  haughty  Soot "  .•  —  So  the 
folio  :  the  first  three  quartos,  **  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder^ 
thou  protid  Scot."  The  text  of  the  folio  is  preferable 
for  its  rhythm,  its  euphony,  (in  avoiding  ♦* tJiou  proud"} 
and  its  thought,  aside  from  its  authority ;  and  yet  that 
of  the  quarto  will  be  found  in  nearly  every  modem 
edition. 

p.  375.     " triumphed  o*er  a  Scot "  :  —  The  quartos  of  1698 

and  1699  have  poorly,  **  triumpht  upon  a  Scot." 

"  "  A  fool  go^**  &c. :  —  The  old  copies  read,  »« Ah  fool : 

go,"  &c.,  with  manifest  error. 

II         (i marching  in  his  coats  " :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has  *  masking*  which  is  a  plausible  correction  of  a 
probable  error;  and  which  would  be  acceptable,  were 
there  any  need  of  it. 

II  (t  _.^  there's  hut  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty,"  &c. : 
—  The  old  copies  have  «•  there's  not  three,"  &c.  The 
error  is  obvious,  and  the  easy  misprint  has  occurred 
before  in  this  play— «* There's  not  a  shirt  and  a  half^" 
for  "  There's  but,**  &c.    Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  p.  409. 

*         *« and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  " :  — The  folio 

omits  *  are.' 

_  *  • 

p.  376.  *♦  Whose  deaths  are  unreven^d.  Pr^ytheet**  &c. :  —  The 
quartos,  like  the  folio,  print  this  line  as  verse,  but  make 
it  prose  by  reading  **  Whose  deaths  are  yet  imrevenged. 
/pr'ythee,"  &c. 

'* Turk  Gregory** :  —  i.  e.,  Gregory  VII.,  the  ter- 
rible Hildebrand. 

««  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him  " :  —  •  Percy  * 
and  *  pierce '  were  pronounced  with  the  same  vowel 
soimd ;  but  whether  that  were  the  short  sound  of  «i, 
which  the  former  word  has  now,  or  that  of  ec,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  determine.  But  see  the  Note  on 
••  Master  Person,"  &c.,  Love*8  Lahowi'e  Lost,  Act  IV.  8c. 
2  ;  and  to  the  citations  there,  add  the  following  lines  from 
Davies  of  Hereford's  dedication  of  his  Hwnourg 
on  Earth,  1606,  to  Algernon,  Lord  Percy :  — 

*'  So  shall  they  hold  thee  both  in  name  and  deed, 
A  perfect  Pierc-ey  that  in  darkness  cheers. 


r 
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A  Pierc-ey^  or  a  piercing  eye  doth  show 
Both  wit  and  courage.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
So  Percie*8  fame  shiaXL  pierce  the  eye  of  days." 

The  instances  in  our  early  literature  of  the  use  of  t  ^  and 
M,  and  especially  of  ier  and  eere^  interchangeably,  are 
countless. 

Scene  IV, 

p. 377.     *♦ I  [do]  beseech  your  Majesty": —  •  Do,'  lacking 

in  the  old  copies,  and  plainly  required,  is  found  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  378.     " 80  defend  thyself**: — The  quartos  very  poorly 

read,  "  I  will  assay  thee,  and  defend  thyself." 

'  ** thy  lost  opinion** : — ii.  e.,  thy  lost  reputation, 

the  opinion  held  of  thee. 

p.  380.  "  Well  said,  Hal "  :  —  i.  e.,  well  done,  for  which  *  well 
said*  was  not  uncommonly  used  of  old.  See  As  You  Liks 
It,  Act  n.  Sc.  6 ;  although  there,  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  which  sense  is  intended. 

'         " worse  than  thy  sword  "  :  —  The  quarto  of  1613 

misprinted  *♦  tJie  sword,"  and  was  followed  by  the  folio. 

"  ** the  earthy  and  cold  hand,"  &c. :  —  So  the  early 

quartos,  which  are  clearly  correct.  The  quarto  of  1608 
misprinted  •*the  earth,**  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
1613.  The  folio  reads  "the  earth  and  the  co\(i  hand." 
Discussion  of  the  variation  would  be  superfluous. 

'» Fare  thee  well "  :  —  So  the  quartos.     The  folio 

omits  *  thee,'  accidentally,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark. 

♦♦ so  great  a  shew  of  zeal "  :  —  The  quarto  of  1598 

has  **  so  dear  a  shew,"  &c. 


// 


//  (( 


let  vaj  favours  hide,"  &c. :  — i.  e.,  my  scarf. 


p.  381.     " to  powder  TdQ**  \  —  i.  e.,  salt  me.    What  we  now 

call  corned  beef  used  to  be  called  powdered  beef.  May 
not  the  change  in  the  name  be  owing  to  the  change  from 
fine  to  coarse  salt  in  the  process  of  salting  ? 

p.  883.     *• HI  do  grow  great  again**:  —  The  folio  only 

has  *  again,*  which  has  hitherto  been  rejected  by  all  mod- 
em editors,  unwarrantably  and  injuriously ;  for  such  a 
word  could  not  come  into  the  text  by  accident ;  and  it 
has  value  as  one  of  several  indications  that  FaXstajf  is  a 
decayed  man  of  family,  one  whose  follies  and  vices,  aided 
by  his  humor,  have  dragged  him  from  the  position  to 
which  he  was  born  and  bred. 
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SCEMB   V. 

p.  384.  After  Prince  Henrys  last  speech  the  first  four  quartos 
insert  a  speech  of  two  lines  for  Prince  John;  but  the  quar- 
to of  1613,  although  printed  &om  the  last  of  the  pre- 
ceding four,  omits  &ese  lines,  which  are  also  omitted  from 
the  folio.     They  are,  — 

•♦  P.  John,    1  thank  your  Grace  for  this  high  courtesy 
"Which  I  shall  give  away  immediately." 

They  were  plainly  an  intei*polation ;  probably  of  the 
actor's  who  had  the  small  part  of  Prince  John^  and  who 
wished  to  have  something  to  say  in  the  *tag'  of  the 
piece.  The  intelligent  reader  of  Shakespeare  will  hardly 
hesitate  about  acquitting  him  of  having  written  at  any 
time  such  a  line  as,*  <<  Which  I  shall  give  away  immediate- 
ly;" the  thing  to  be  *< given  away*'  being  a  *<higb 
ooQTtety"! 
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KING    HENRY    THE    FOURTH 


(415) 


M  THk  Second  part  of  Henrie  the  fourth,  continuing  to  bii 
death,  and  coronation  of  Henrie  the  fift.  With  the  humours  of 
sir  lohn  Talstaffe  and  swaggering  Pistoll.  As  it  hath  been  sun- 
drie  times  pvblikely  acted  by  the  right  honourable,  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  seruants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare, 
LONDON  Printed  by  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  and  William 
Aspley.     1600."     4to.     43  leaves. 

According  to  Mr.  Collier  other  copies  of  tne  same  edition,  in 
quarto,  not  containing  Sign.  E  5  and  £  6,  have  only  41  leayes. 

The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  containing  his  JMfth . 
and  the  Coronation  of  King  Henry  the  lift,  occupies  twenty-nine 
pages  in  the  folio,  1623,  viz.,  &om  p.  74  to  p.  102  inclusive,  in 
the  division  of  **  Histories,"  the  last  two  not  being  numbered. 
Pages  89  and  90  are  accidentally  numbered  91  and  92.  The 
play  is  there  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes.  A  very  complete 
list  of  the  Dramatis  Persona  is  given  in  the  folio,  where  it  is  super- 
scribed **  The  Actors  Names."  Li  it  Fahtaff,  Pointz,  and  their 
companions,  are  grouped  together,  and  described  as  **  Lrregulai 
Humorbts." 


(4W) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE  is  little  of  an  introductory  character  to  be  set  form 
with  particular  regard  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  We  know  that  it  was  written  between  1595  and  the 
latter  part  of  1597.  The  former  date  is  fixed  by  the  imitation  of 
the  passage  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wars^  (published  in  1595,)  which 
is  remarked  upon  in  the  Notes,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4  ;  the  latter  by  the 
entry  of  the  First  Part  upon  the  Stationers*  Register,  February 
25,  1598.*  For,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Introductory  Remarks 
to  that  play,  that  at  the  time  of  its  entry,  the  name  *  Falstaff* 
had  taken  the  place  of  *  Oldcastle^*  and  that  this  had  been  written 
and  performed  before  the  change  was  made,  the  conclusion  as  to 
the  hither  limit  of  the  period  when  this  was  produced,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  statement.  The  period  in  question  is  still 
£ELrther  reduced  by  the  allusion  (Act  V.  Sc.  2)  to  the  death  of 
Amurath  HI.  and  its  bloody  consequences,  wliich  took  place  in 
February,  1596  ;  and  as  the  First  Part  was,  of  course,  produced 
first,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  Second  to 
1597  .f 

The  quarto  edition  of  this  play  was  carelessly  printed,  and  the 
lext  of  the  folio  was  printed  from  a  copy  of  that  edition,  which 
had  doubtless  been  used  as  a  prompter's  book,  and  in  which 
many  material  omissions  and  corruptions  had  been  supplied 
and  rectified,  although  some  passages  were  left  in  a  sadly  im- 
pairea  condition.  The  folio  omits  many  passages  which  are  found 
in  the  quarto,  and  often,  if  not  always,  by  design.  The  latter 
^•ill  l)e  found  in  the  Notes,  but  not  in  the  text  of  this  edition. 
They  form  an  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  the  play,  but 
not  of  the  perfected  work  of  Shakespeare. 

•  See  Variorum  of  1821,  Vol.  II.  p.  367. 

t  See  Introduction  to  The  Merry  Wives  of  W.ndsnr. 

VOL.  TI.  ▲  ▲  (*17) 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


*His8(m§. 


»•  OppoaiUa  to  iht  King. 


Kino  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Henry,  Prittce  of  Wales, 

Thomas,  Dttke  of  Clarence, 

Prince  John  of  Lancaster, 

Prince  Humphrey  of  Gloster,  j 

Earl  of  Warwick,  \ 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  >  Of  theTHmffspairtjf. 

GowBR,  Harcourt,  J 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Justice. 

Earl  of  Northumberland, 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York, 

Lord  Mowbray, 

Lord  Hastings, 

Lord  Bardolph, 

Sir  John  Colevile, 

Travers  and  Morton,  Retainers  of  Northumherland. 

Falstaff. 

Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  a  Page. 

Pointz  and  Peto. 

^HALLOW  and  Silence,  Country  Jtutieea. 

Davy,  Servant  to  Shallow. 

Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  and  Bulloalp,  SitarmtH* 

Fang  and  Snare,  Sheriff's  Officers. 

A  Porter.     A  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  Epilogue. 

Lady  Northumberland. 

Lady  Percy. 

Hostess  Quickly.     Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Lords,  and  Attendants  ;  OfficerH,  Soldiers,  Messenger,  Drawers 

Beadles,  Grooms,  &c. 

Rumour,  the  Presenter, 

SCENE:   England. 
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THE  SECOND  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH, 

CONTAINING  HIS  DEATH,  AND  THE  CORONATION 
OF  KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


INDUCTION. 

Warkworth.     Before  Northumberland's  Castle. 
Enter  Rumoiir,  painted  full  of   tongues. 

Rumour, 

OPEN  your  ears ;  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  Orient  to  the  drooping  West, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  Earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 
Staffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  wto  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence; 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  grief, 

(419) 
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Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stem  tyrant  war. 

And  no  such  matter?     Rumour  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures :' 

And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 

That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 

The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude. 

Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 

My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

Among  my  household  ?     Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 

I  run  before  King  Harry's  victory; 

Who  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury 

Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur  and  his  troops. 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 

To  speak  so  true  at  first?  my  ofilce  is 

To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword; 

And  that  the  King  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stoop' d  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 

This  have  I  rumour' d  through  the  peasant  townii 

Between  the  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 

And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 

Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 

Lies  crafty-sick :  the  posts  come  tiring  on. 

And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 

Than    they    have    leam'd    of    me:     from    Rumouz^i 

tongues 
They  bring   smooth   comforts   false,  worse   than  true 

wrongs.  [EsBtL 
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ACT    I. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Same. 
The  Porter  "before  the  gate;  enter  Lord  Basdolph. 

Lord  Bardolph. 

WHO  keeps  the  gate  here?  ho! — Where  is  the 
Earl? 
Porter.    What  shall  I  say  you  are? 
L.  Bard.  Tell  thou  the  Earl, 

That  the  Lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 
Port.      His    lordship    is    walk'd    forth    into    the 
orchard: 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate. 
And  he  himself  will  answer. 

Enter  Nobthtthbeblakd. 

L.  Bard.  Here  comes  the  EarL 

Northumberland.      What    news,    Lord     Bardolph? 
eVry  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem. 
The  times  are  wild:  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose. 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

L.  Bard.  Noble  Earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.     Good,  an  God  will! 

L.  Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish. 

The  King  is  ahnost  wounded  to  the  death, 
And  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son. 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas ;  young  Prince  John, 
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And  Westmoreland  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son.     O,  such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  foUow'd,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes ! 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  firom  Shrewsbury  ? 

L.  Bard,     I   spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that    came 
from  thence; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name. 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.     Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom  I 
sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

L.  Bard.     My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way. 
And  he  is  fumish'd  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Tbateks. 

North.     Now,   Travers,    what  good   tidings    come 

with  you? 
Travers.     My  lord,  Sir  John  Umfrevile  tum'd  me 

back 
With  joyftil  tidings ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.     After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed, 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury: 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck. 
And  that  young  Hairy  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
Witli  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
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Up  to  the  rowel-bead;  and,  starting  so. 
He  seem*d  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha !  —  Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck! 

L.  Bard.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what: 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day. 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
m  give  my  barony :  never  talk  of  it. 

North.     Why  should  that  gentleman,  that  rode  by 
Travers, 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

L.  Bard.  Who,  he? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more  news 

Enter  Morton. 

North.     Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf. 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume: 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 
Say,  Morton,  did'st  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury? 

Morton.     I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord; 
Where  hateftd  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask, 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brotlici  : 

Thou  tremblest;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd  i 
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But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report' st  it. 
This  thou  would' st  say,  —  Your  son  did  thus,  and  thus; 
Vour  brother,  thus ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds. 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise. 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor,     Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet. 
But  for  my  lord  your  son  — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. — 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know 
Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanc'd.     Yet  speak,  Morton » 
Tell  thou  thy  Earl  his  divination  lies. 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor,     You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true ;  your  fears  too  certain. 

North,      Yet,    for    all    this,    say    not    that    Percy's 
dead.  — 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head;  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin. 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so: 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  death; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knoUing  a  departing  friend. 

L.  Bard.     I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

Mor.     I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  v  Duld  to  Heaven  I  had  not  seen; 
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But  these  mine  eyes  saw  bim  in  bloody  state, 
Rend'ring  faint  quittance,  weared  and  outbreath*d. 
To  Harry  Monmouth;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  temper*d  courage  in  his  troops: 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel' d; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Tum'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself, 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed. 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss, 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety, 
Fly  from  the  fleld.     Then  was  that  noble  Worcestei 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner;  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  th'  appearance  of  the  King, 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  tum'd  their  backs ;  and  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  King  hath  won,  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster 
And  Westmoreland.     This  is  the  news  at  full. 
*  North.     For    this    I   shall    have    time    enough    to 
mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic;  and  these  news. 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
^d  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints. 
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Like  strengthless  Hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  Kke  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms,  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief« 
Are    thrice    themselves.     Hence,  therefore,  thou   nice 

crutch ! 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand:  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoifl 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron;  and  approach 
The  ragged' st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring. 
To  firown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland. 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth:  now,  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd :  let  order  die ; 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  ling'ring  act. 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead! 

l^Tra,     This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  ray 
lord.] 

L.  Bard,     Sweet   Earl,  divorce   not  wisdom    from 
your  honour. 

Mor.     The  lives  of  aU  your  loving  complices 
lican  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord. 
And  summ'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said,-^ 
*  Let  us  make  head.'     It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew  he  walk'd  o'er  perils  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er: 
You  were  ad  vis' d  his  flesh  was  capable 
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Of  wouiids  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd; 
Yet  did  you  say,  —  *  Go  forth ; '  and  none  of  this. 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action :  what  hath,  then,  befallen. 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

L.  Bard.     We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss. 
Knew  that  we  ventur*d  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one; 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feai*'d. 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  aU  put  forth,  body  and  goods. 

Mor.     *Tis  more   than   time :    and,  my  most   noble 
lord, 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth. 
The  gentle  Archbishop  of  York  is  up. 
With  weU-appointed  powers :  he  is  a  man 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corpse'. 
But  shadows  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight; 
For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls. 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrain'd 
As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  side ;  but,  for  their  spirits  and  sonls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now  the  Bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion: 
Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  follow' d  both  with  body  and  with  mind. 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Our  fair  King  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones; 
Derives  from  Heaven  his  quarrel  and  his  cause; 
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Tells  tliem,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land. 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke ; 
And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.     I   knew   of    this   before;    but,   to   speaik 
truth, 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge. 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed: 
Never  so  few,  nor  never  yet  more  need.        [^Exeunt 


Scene  n. 

London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Sir   John  Fajcstaff,  with   his   Page    bearing 

his  sword  and  buckler. 

Falstaff.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor 
to  my  water? 

Page,  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good 
healthy  water;  but  for  the  party  that  ow'd  it,  he 
might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me: 
the  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not 
able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more 
than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me :  I  am  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other 
men.  I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that 
hath  o'erwhelm'd  all  her  litter  but  one :  if  the  Prince 
put  thee  into  my  service  for  any  other  reason  than 
to  set  me  off,  why  then  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou 
whoreson  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my 
cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never  manned 
with  an  agate   fill  now:    but  I  will   set  you   neithei 
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in  gt)l(i  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you 
back  again  to  your  master,  for  a  jewel,  —  the  juvenal, 
the  Prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledg'd. 
I  will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  than  he  shall  get  one  on  his  cheek;  and 
yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say,  his  face  is  a  face- 
royal.  God  may  finish  it  when  he  will,  it  is  not  a 
hair  amiss  yet:  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  face-royal, 
for  a  barber  shall  never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it ;  and 
yet  he  will  be  crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever 
since  his  father  was  a  bachelor.  He  may  keep  his 
own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can 
assure  him.  —  What  said  Master  Dumbleton  about 
the  satin  for  my  short  cloak  and  my  slops  ? 

Page,  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  bet- 
ter assurance  than  Bardolph ;  he  would  not  take  his 
bond  and  yours :  he  lik'd  not  the  security. 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damn'd  like  the  glutton:  may 
his  tongue  be  hotter !  —  A  whoreson  Achitophel !  a 
rascally  yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentleman  in 
hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security !  —  The  whoreson 
smooth-pates  do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes, 
and  bunches  of  keys  at  their  girdles ;  and  if  a  man 
is  thorough  with  them  in  honest  taking  up,  then  must 
they  stand  upon  security.  I  had  as  lief  they  would 
put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth,  as  offer  to  stop  it  with 
security.  I  look'd  he  should  have  sent  me  two  and 
twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he 
sends  me  security.  Well,  he  may  sleep  in  security; 
for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and  the  lightness 
of  his  wife  shines  through  it:  and  yet  cannot  he  see, 
though  he  have  his  own  lanthom  to  light  him. — 
Where's  Bardolph? 

Page,  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  youi 
worship  a  horse. 
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FaL  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he*ll  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield:  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife 
in  the  stews,  I  were  mann'd,  hors*d,  and  wiv'd. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  an  Attendant. 

Page,  fcir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  com- 
mitted the  Prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.     Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Chief  Justice.     What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Attendant,     Falstaff,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch,  Just.     He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord;  but  he  hath  since  done 
good  service  at  Shrewsbury,  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now 
going  with  some  charge  to  the  Lord  John  of  Lan« 
caster. 

Ch.  Just.     WTiat,  to  York  ?     Call  him  back  again. 

Atten.     Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Fal.     Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.     You  must  speak  louder ;  my  master  is  deaf. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any 
thing  good.  —  Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow;  I  must 
speak  with  him. 

Atten.     Sir  John, — 

Fal.  What !  a  young  knave,  and  beg  ?  Is  there 
not  wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the 
King  lack  subjects  ?  do  not  the  rebels  want  soldiers  ? 
Though  it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it 
is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side, 
were  it  worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell 
how  to  make  it. 

Atten.     You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir?  did  1  say  you  were  an  honest 
man  ?  setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside, 
I  had  lied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.     I  pray  you,  sir,  then/  set  your  knighthood 
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and  your  w)ldiership  aside,  and  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other 
than  an  honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so  ?  I  lay  aside 
that  iivhich  grow«  to  me  ?  If  thou  getf  st  any  leave 
of  me,  hang  me :  if  thou  tak'st  leave,  thou  wert  bet- 
ter be  hang'd.     You  hunt  counter,  hence !  avaunt ! 

Atten,     Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ch,  Just,     Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord !  —  God  give  your  lordship 
good  time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship 
abroad ;  I  heard  say  your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope 
your  lordship  goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship, 
though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some 
smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of 
lime;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to 
have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ch,  Just,  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your 
expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal,  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his  Majesty 
is  retum'd  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch,  Just,  I  talk  not  of  his  Majesty.  —  You  would 
not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  Highness  is  fallen 
into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch,  Just,  Well,  Heaven  mend  him.  —  I  pray  you, 
let  mo  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  a  sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just,  What  tell  you  me  of  it?  Be  it  as 
it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  it  original  from  much  grief;  from 
study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I  have  read 
the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Qalen :  it  is  a  kind  of 
deafness 
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Ch,  Just.  I  tliink  you  axe  fallen  into  the  disease, 
for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

FaL  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well:  rather,  an't 
please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  list'ning,  the 
malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears;  and  I  care  not,  if  I  be 
your  physician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so 
patient :  your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of 
imprisonment  to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty ;  but  how 
I  should  be  your  patient  to  follow  your  prescriptions, 
the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  in- 
deed, a  scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters 
against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  coun- 
sel in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is.  Sir  John,  you  live 
in  great  infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live 
in  less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your 
waste  is  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise  :  I  would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.     You  have  misled  the  youthful  Prince. 

FaL  The  young  Prince  hath  misled  me  ;  I  am  the 
fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loth  to  gall  a  new-heal*d 
wound.  Your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little 
gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill:  you 
may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'erpost* 
ing  that  action. 

Fal.     My  lord  — 
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Ch.  Just,  But  since  all  is  weU,  keep  it  so :  wake 
not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a 
fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What!  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  biimt  out. 

Fal.  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord;  all  tallow:  if  I 
did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch,  Just,  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face, 
but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.     His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the  young  Prince  up  and 
down,  like  his  evil  angel. 

Fal.  Not  80,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light,  but, 
[  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me  without 
vireighing;  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  can- 
not go,  I  cannot  tell.  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in 
these  coster-monger*s  times,  that  true  valour  is  turned 
bear-herd;  pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath 
his  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings:  all  the 
other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this 
age  shapes  them,  are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You, 
that  are  old,  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that 
are  young:  you  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with 
the  bitterness  of  your  galls ;  and  we  that  are  in  the 
vaward  of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Just.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the 
scroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all 
the  characters  of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye,  a 
dry  hand,  a  yellow  cheek,  a  white  beard,  a  decreas- 
ing leg,  an  increasing  belly?  Is  not  your  voice 
broken,  your  wind  short,  [your  chin  double,]  your 
wit  single,  and  every  part  about  you  blasted  with 
antiquity  ?  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ?  Fie. 
6e,  fie,  Sir  John ! 

VOL.    VI.  B  B 
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Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  bom  [about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon]  with  a  white  head,  and. some- 
thing a  round  belly.  For  my  voice,  —  I  have  lost  it 
with  hollaing  and  singing  of  anthems.  To  approve 
my  youth  farther,  I  will  not :  the  truth  is,  I  am  only 
old  in  judgment  and  understanding ;  and  he  that  will 
caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend 
me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  of  th' 
ear  that  the  Prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude 
prince,  and  you  took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have 
checked  him  for  it,  and  the  young  lion  repents ; 
marry,  not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth,  but  in  new  silk 
and  old  sack. 

Ch,  Just.  WeU,  God  send  the  Prince  a  better 
companion ! 

Fal.  God  send  the  companion  a  better  prince !  I 
cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  King  hath  sever'd  you  and 
Prince  Harry.  I  hear  you  are  going  with  Lord  John 
of  Lancaster  against  the  Archbishop  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland. 

Fal.  Yea;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  Peace 
at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day;  for, 
by  the  Lord,  I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  cmd 
I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily :  if  it  be  a  hot 
day,  if  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  I 
would  I  might  never  spit  white  again.  There  is  not 
a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am 
thrust  upon  it :  well,  1  cannot  last  ever.  [But  it  wzs 
always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they 
have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common.  If  you 
will  needs  say  I  am  an  old  man,  you  should  give 
me  rest.  I  would  to  God  my  name  were  not  bo 
terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is:   I  were  better  to    be 
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eaten    to    death   with    rust,    than    to    be    scoured   to 
nothing  with  perpetual  motion.] 

Ch,  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  God 
bl3ss  your  expedition. 

FaL  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound 
tc  furnish  me  forth? 

Ch.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny :  you  are  too 
impatient  to  bear  crosses.  Fare  you  well:  commend 
me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

l^Exewnt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 
A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetousness 
than  he  can  part  young  limbs  and  lechery;  but  the 
gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the  other ; 
and  80  both  the  diseases  prevent  my  curses.  —  Boy! 

Page.     Sir  ? 

Fal.     What  money  is  in  my  purse? 

Page.     Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consump- 
tion of  the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers 
it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.  —  Go  bear  this 
letter  to  my  Lord  of  Lancaster;  this  to  the  Prince; 
this  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland;  and  this  to  old 
Mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have  weekly  sworn  to  marry 
since  I  perceiv'd  the  first  white  hair  on  my  chin. 
About  it :  you  know  where  to  find  me.  \_Exit  Page.] 
A  pox  of  this  gout !  or,  a  gout  of  this  pox  !  for  the 
one,  or  th*  other,  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe. 
'Tis  no  matter  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my 
colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more  reason- 
able. A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing ;  I 
win  turn  diseases  to  commodity.  [^ExU. 
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Scene   III. 

York.     A  Koom  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lords  Hastings, 
MowBKAY,  and  Bardolph. 

Archbishop,     Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and 
known  our  means ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all. 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes. — 
And  first,  Lord  Marshal,  what  say  you  to  it? 

Mowbray.     I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied. 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  King. 

Hastings,     Our    present    musters    grow   upon   the 
file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

L,  Bard.     The  question  then,  Lord  Hastings,  standi 
eth  thus :  — 
Whether  our  present  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.     With  him  we  may. 

L.  Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point: 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble. 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far. 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand; 
For  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this. 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  incertain  should  not  be  admitted. 
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Arch.     'Tia  very  true,  Lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed, 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

L.  Bard,     It  was,  my  lord ;  who  lin*d  himself  with 
hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply, 
Flatt'ring  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts ; 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  destniction. 

HcLSt.     But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurl 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

L,  Bard.     Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war: 
Indeed,  the  instant  action  —  a  cause  on  foot  — 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  Spring 
We  see  th'  appearing  buds ;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair 
That    frosts    will    bite    them.      When    we    mean    tc 

bmld. 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model. 
And,  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection; 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 
What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices,  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all?     Much  more,  ia  this  great  work 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 
And  set  another  up)  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation; 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate. 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo,  ^ 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else. 
We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  m^n  mstead  of  men: 
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Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it;  who,  half  through. 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Hast,      Grant   that   our   hopes    (yet   likely  of  &ii 
birth) 
Should  be  still-born,  and  that  we  now  possessed 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  King. 

7..  Bard.     What!  is  the  King  but  five-and-twenty 
thousand  ? 

Hast,     To  us,  no  more ;    nay,  not  so   much.  Lord 
Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.     So  is  the  unfirm  King  ' 

In  three  divided,  and  his  coflTers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch,     That  he  should   draw  his  several   strengtha 
together. 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance. 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast,  If  he  should  do  so. 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm' d,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels:  never  fear  that. 

L.  Bard.     Who,  is  it   like,  should  lead  his  forces 
hither  ? 

Hast,     The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland  j 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth; 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch,  Let  us  on. 
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And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 

The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice; 

Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited: 

An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 

Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 

O  thou  fond  many!  with  what  loud  applause 

Didst  thou  beat  Heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 

Before  he  was  what  thou  would' st  have  him  be! 

And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires, 

Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 

That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 

So,  80,  thou  common  dog,  did'st  thou  disgorge 

Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard, 

And  now  thou  would' st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 

And    howl'st    to    find    it.      What    trust    is    in    the8e 

times? 
They  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour' d  on  his  grave: 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  **  O  Earth,  3deld  us  that  King  again. 
And  take  thou  this ! "     O,  thoughts  of  men  accurst  i 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst. 
Mowh,     Shall  we   go    draw  our   numbers,  and   set 

on? 
Haai,    We  are  Time's  subjects,  and  Time  bids  be 

sone.  rJSoTeifnr 
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ACT    II. 

Scene  I.  —  London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Hostess,   Fang  and   his   Boy  tDtth  het\  and 

Snabe  following. 

Hostess. 

MASTER  FANG,  have  you  enter'd  the  action? 
Fang,     It  is  enter' d. 

Host.     Where's   your   yeoman?     Is't   a  lusty  yeo- 
man ?  will  he  stand  to't  ? 

Fang,     Sirrah,  where's  Snare? 

Host,     [O  Lord !]  ay :  good  Master  Snare  ! 

Snare,     Here,  here. 

Fang,     Snare,  we  must  arrest  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Host.  Yea,  good  Master  Snare;  I  have  enter'd 
him  and  all. 

Snare,  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives ; 
[for]  he  will  stah. 

Host,  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him :  he  stahb'd 
me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly.  In 
good  faith,  he  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his 
weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will 
spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang,  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his 
thrust. 

Host,     No,  nor  I  neither:  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang,  An  I  but  fist  him  once;  if  he  come  but 
within  my  vice  ;  — 

Host,  I  am  undone  by  his  going;  I  warrant  you, 
he's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score.  —  Good  Mas- 
ter Faner.  hold   him   sure:  —  good   Mastei    Snare,  let 
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him  not  'scape.  He  comes  continuantly  to  Pie-comei 
(saving  your  manhoods)  to  buy  a  saddle ;  and  he*8 
indited  to  dinner  to  the  Lubbar*s  head  in  Lambert- 
street,  to  Master  Smooth's  the  silkman:  I  pray*e, 
since  my  exion  is  enter' d,  and  my  case  so  openly 
known  to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to  his 
answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  ow'n'  for  a  poor 
lone  woman  to  bear;  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne, 
and  borne ;  and  have  been  fubb'd  off,  and  fubb'd  off, 
and  fubb'd  off,  &om  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is 
a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  no  honesty  in 
such  dealing ;  unless  a  woman  should  be  made  an  ass, 
and  a  beast,  to  bear  every  knave's  wrong.  —  Yonder 
he  comes ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose  [knave] 
Bardolph  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices. 
Master  Fang  and  Master  Snare:  do  me,  do  me,  do 
me,  your  offices. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstafp,  Page,  and  Babdolfh. 

Fal,  How  now!  whose  mare's  dead?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  Mis- 
tress Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets  ! — Draw,  Bardolph:  cut  me 
off  the  villain's  head;  throw  the  quean  in  the  chan- 
nel. 

Host,  Throw  me  in  the  channel?  FU  throw  thee 
in  the  channel.  Wilt  thou  ?  wilt  thou  ?  thou  bas- 
tardly rogue  !  —  Murther,  murther  !  O,  thou  honey- 
suckle villain!  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers,  and  the 
King's  ?  O,  thou  honey-seed  rogue !  thou  art  a  honey- 
seed;  a  man-queller,  and  a  woman-queller. 

Fal,     Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.     A  rescue  !  a  rescue ! 

Host.     Good   people,  bring  a  rescue    [or  two.]  — 

Bb2 
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Thou  wilt  not?   thou  wilt  not?    do,  do,  thou  rogne! 
do,  thou  hemp-seed! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion !  you  rampallian !  you 
fustilarian !  1*11  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Ch.  Just.  What  is  the  matter?  keep  the  peace 
here,  ho ! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  I  beseech 
you,  stand  to  me ! 

Ch.  Just.     How   now.    Sir   John!    what,    are   you 
brawling  here? 
Doth   this  become   your  place,  your  time,  and  busi- 
ness? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow:  wherefore  hang'st  on  him? 

Host.  O  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please 
your  grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he 
is  arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Just.     For  what  sum  ? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord;  it  is 
for  all,  —  all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house 
and  home :  he  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that 
fat  belly  of  his ;  but  I  ^viU  have  some  of  it  out  again, 
or  I  will  ride  thee  o'  nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I 
have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.  Just.  How  comes  this,  Sir  John  ?  Fie  ?  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of 
exclamation?  Are  you  not  asham'd  to  enforce  a 
poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her 
own? 

Fal.     What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thy- 
self and  the  money  too.     Thou  did*st  swear  to  me  upon 
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a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber, 
at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday 
in  Wnitsun  week,  when  the  Prince  broke  thy  head 
for  lik'ning  [his  father]  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ; 
thou  did'st  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy 
wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the 
butcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip 
Quickly?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar; 
telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns,  whereby 
thou  did'st  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee 
they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  ?  And  did'st  thou 
not,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be 
no  more  so  familiar[ity]  with  such  poor  people ;  say- 
ing, that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  Madam  ?  And 
did*st  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty 
shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath :  deny  it 
if  thou  canst. 

Fah  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul;  and  she 
says,  up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is 
like  you.  She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth 
is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her.  But  for  these  foolish 
officers,  I  beseech  you  I  may  have  redress  against 
them. 

Ch,  Just,  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the 
false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng 
of  words  that  come  with  such  more  than  impudent 
sauciness  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a  level  con- 
sideration ;  I  know  you  ha'  practised  upon  the  easy- 
yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  [and  made  her  serve 
your  uses  both  in  purse  and  person.] 

Host.     Yes,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  Pr'ythee,  peace.  —  Pay  her  the  debt  yon 
owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done  with 
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her :  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling  money,  and 
the  other  with  current  repentance. 

Fal,  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  with- 
out reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness  impudent 
sauciness :  if  a  man  will  court' sy,  and  say  nothing, 
he  is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remem- 
bered, I  will  not  be  your  suitor:  I  say  to  you,  I  do 
desire  deliverance  from  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty 
employment  in  the  King's  affairs. 

Ch,  Just,  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong : 
but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation,  and  sat- 
isfy the  poor  woman. 

Fal,     Come  hither,  Hostess.       [Taking  her  aside. 

Enter  Gowek. 

Ch.  Just.     Now,  Master  Gower !  what  news  ? 

Gower.     The  King,  my  lord,  and  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales 
Are  near  at  hand:  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fal,     —  as   I  am  a  gentleman. 

Host,     Faith,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman.  Come,  no  more  words 
of  it. 

Host,  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must 
be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the  tapestry  of 
my  dining-chambers. 

Fal.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking:  and  for 
thy  walls,  —  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of 
the  prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work, 
is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed-hangings,  and  these 
fly-bitten  tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou 
canst.  Come,  an  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there 
is  not  a  better  wench  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face, 
and  draw  thy  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this 
humour  with  me.  Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast 
set  on  to  this. 
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Host.  Pr'ythee,  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles ;  [i'  faith,]  I  am  loth  to  pawn  my  plate,  and 
80  God  save  me,  la. 

Fal,  Let  it  alone ;  Til  make  other  shift :  you'll  be 
a  fool  still. 

Host,  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope  you'll  come  to  supper.  You'll  pay  me 
all  together? 

Fal.  Will  I  Hve?  — [To  Bakdolph.]  Go,  with 
her,  with  her;  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  you  at 
supper  ? 

Fal.     No  more  words  :  let's  have  her. 

[^Exeunt  Hostess,  Bakdolph,  Officers,  and  Page 

Ch.  Just.     I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.     What's  the  news,  my  good  lord? 

Ch.  Just.     Where  lay  the  King  last  night  ? 

Gow.     At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well :  what  is  the  news, 
my  lord? 

Ch.  Just.     Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Gow.     No ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse. 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland  and  the  Archbishop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  King  back  from  Wales,  my  noble 
lord? 

Ch.  Just.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently : 
come,  go  along  with  me,  good  Master  Gower. 

Fai.     My  lord! 

Ch.  Just.     What's  the  matter? 

Fal,  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me 
to  dinner? 

Goto.  1  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here:  I 
thank  you,  good  Sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.     Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  be- 
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ing  you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as 
you  go. 

Fal.     Will  you  sup  with  me,  Master  Gower? 

C/i.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners,  Sir  John? 

Fah  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  ha 
was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me.  —  This  is  the  right 
fencing  grace,  my  lord;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part 
fair. 

Ch,  Just,  Now,  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou  art  a 
2reat  fool.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene   II. 
The  Same.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Prince  Henky  and  Pointz. 

Prince  Henry,     Before  God,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Pointz.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought  weari- 
ness durst  not  have  attach*d  one  of  so  high  blood. 

P.  Hen,  ['Faith,]  it  doth  me,  though  it  discol- 
ours the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge 
it.  Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small 
beer? 

Pointz,  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely 
studied,  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen,  Belike,  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer.  But,  indeed,  these  humble  con- 
siderations make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness. 
What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to  remember  thy  name  ? 
or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how 
many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  hast;  viz,  these, 
and  those  that  were  thy  peach  colour'd  ones  ?  or  to 
bear  the  inventory  of  thy  shirts;    as,  one   for  super- 
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fluity,  and  one  other  for  use?  —  but  that  the  tennis- 
court-keeper  knows  better  than  I ;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb 
of  linen  with  thee,  when  thou  kecip'st  not  racket 
there ;  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while,  because 
the  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have  made  a  shift  to  eat 
up  thy  hoUand :  [and  God  knows,  whether  those  that 
bawl  out  the  ruins  of  thy  linen,  shall  inherit  his 
kingdom:  but  the  midwives  say.  the  children  are  not 
in  the  fault ;  whereupon  the  world  increases,  and  kin- 
dreds are  mightily  strengthened.] 

Pointz.  How  iU  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured 
so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idlely !  Tell  me,  how 
many  good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers 
being  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ? 

P.  Hen,     Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Pointz? 

Pointz.  Yes,  faith,  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good 
thing. 

P.  Hen,  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Pointz,  Go  to;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one 
thing  that  you'll  tell. 

P.  Hen,     Marry,  I  tell  thee,  —  it  is  not  meet  that' 
I    should    be    sad,  now    my   father   is  sick ;    albeit  I 
could  tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  m^,  for  fault" 
of  a  better,  to  call   my  friend)    I  could   be  sad,  and 
sad  indeed  too. 

Pointz,     Very  hardly  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen,  [By  this  hand,]  thou  think' st  me  as  far 
in  the  Devil's  book  as  thou  and  Falstaff  for  obdu- 
racy and  persistency :  let  the  end  try  the  man.  But 
I  tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly  that  my  father 
is  80  sick ;  and  keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou 
art  hath  in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of 
sorrow. 

Pointz.     The  reason^ 
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P.  Hen,  What  would'st  thou  think  of  me,  if  I 
should  weep? 

Pointz,   I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite. 

P.  Hen,  It  would  be  every  man's  thought !  and 
thou  art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man 
thinks :  never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps 
the  road- way  better  than  thine :  every  man  would 
think  me  an  hypocrite  indeed.  And  what  accites  youi 
most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so  ? 

Pointz,  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and 
80  much  engraffed  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.     And  to  thee. 

Pointz.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  on;  I 
can  hear  it  with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they 
can  say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and 
that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands ;  and  those 
two  things,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help.  By  the  Mass, 
here  comes  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen,  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he 
had  him  from  me  christian ;  and  look,  if  the  fat  vil- 
lain have  not  transform' d  him  ape. 

Enter  Bakdolph  and  Page. 

Bard,     God  save  your  Grace. 

P.  Hen,     And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Come,  you  pernicious  ass,  [to  the  Page.] 
you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing?  wherefore 
blush  you  now  ?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are 
you  become  ?  Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get  a  pottle* 
pot's  maidenhead? 

Page,  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through 
a  red  lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face 
from  the  window :  at  last,  I  spi'd  his  eyes ;  and,  me- 
thought,  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's 
new  petticoat,  and  peeped  through. 
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P.  Hen,     Hath  not  the  boy  profited? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit, 
away! 

Page.     Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away! 

P.  Hen.     Instruct  us,  boy:  what  dream,  boy? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dream'd  she  was 
delivered  of  a  fire-brand,  and  therefore  I  call  him  her 
dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation. 
—  There  it  is,  boy.  [^Crives  him  money. 

Pointz.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept 
from  cankers !  —  Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve 
thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hang*d  among 
you,  the  gallows  shall  be  wrong*  d. 

P.  Hen.     And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  Grace's 
coming  to  town:  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

Pointz.  Deliver' d  with  good  respect.  —  And  how 
doth  the  martlemas,  your  master? 

Bard.     In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Pointz.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physi- 
cian; but  that  moves  not  him:  though  that  be  sick, 
it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar 
with  me  as  my  dog;  and  he  holds  his  place,  for  look 
you  [how]  he  writes. 

Pointz.  [Reads.]  ^*  John  Falstaff,  knight,'* — every 
man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to 
name  himself;  even  like  those  that  are  kin  to  the 
King;  for  they  never  prick  their  finger,  but  they  say, 

*  There  is  some  of  the  King's  blood  spilt : '  *  How 
comes  that?'  says  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to 
conceive :  the  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap  • 

•  I  am  the  King's  poor  cousin,  sir.' 

TOL.    VI.  CO 
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P.  Hen,  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will 
fetch  it  from  Japhet.     But  to  the  letter:  — 

Pointz.  **  Sir  John  Falstaff^  knight^  to  the  son  of 
the  King^  nearest  his  father^  Harry ^  Prince  of  Wales^ 
greeting, ^^  —  Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen,     Peace ! 

Pointz.  "  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans 
in  brevity : "  —  he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  short- 
winded.  —  "J  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee^ 
and  I  leave  thee.  Be  'not  too  familiar  with  Pointz ; 
for  he  misuses  thy  favours  so  much,  that  he  swears 
thou  art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell,  Repent  at  idle 
times  as  thou  may'st^  and  so  farewell, 

**  Thine^  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as  much 
as  to  say^  as  thou  usest  him^)  Jack  Fal- 
STAFF  with  my  familiars  ;  John  urith  my 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  Sir  John  with 
all  Europe.^' 
My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make 
him  eat  it. 

P.  Hen,  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his 
Words.  But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  must  I  marry 
your  sister? 

Pointz,  God  send  the  wench  no  worse  fortune! 
but  I  never  said  so. 

P.  Hen,  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the 
time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds 
and  mock  us.  —  Is  your  master  here  in  London? 

Bard,     Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  sups  he?  doth  the  old  boar  feed 
in  the  old  frank? 

Bard.     At  the  old  place,  my  lord,  in  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen,     What  company? 

Page.     Ephesians,  my  lord;  of  the  old  church. 

P.  Hen,     Sup  any  women  with  him? 
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Page,  None,  my  lord,  but  old  Mistress  Quickly 
and  Mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Hen.     What  pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Page,  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswo- 
man of  my  master's. 

P.  Heru  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers  are 
to  the  town  bull.  —  Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned, 
at  supper? 

Pointz,  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord ;  Fll  follow 
you. 

P.  Hen,  Sirrah,  you  boy,  —  and  Bardolph ;  —  no 
word  to  your  master  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town: 
there's  for  your  silence. 

Bard.     I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page.     And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well;  go.  [^Exeunt  Babdolfh 
and  Page.]  —  This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some 
road. 

Pointz.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way 
between  St.  Alban's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  him- 
self to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourselves  be 
f>een? 

Pointz.  Put  on  two  leathern  jerkins  and  apronn, 
and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull?  a  heavy  declen- 
sion! it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  pren- 
tice ?  a  low  transformation !  that  shall  be  mine ;  foi 
in  every  thing  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the 
foUy.     Follow  me,  Ned.  lExeu$U. 
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Scene  III. 

Warkworth.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Nosthitmbesland,   Lady  Nosthumberlakb, 

and  Lady  Pescy. 

North.     I  pray  thee,  loving  wife  and  gentle  daugh« 
ter. 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs: 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  Northumberland,     I  have  given  over,  I  wiD 
speak  no  more. 
Do  what  you  will;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North,     Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn, 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  Percy,     O,  yet,  for   God's   sake,  go   not   to 
these  wars ! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word. 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart-dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home? 
There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours  and  your  8on*8; 
For  yours,  —  may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it! 
For  his,  —  it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sim 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven:  and  by  his  light 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts  ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs  that  practis'd  not  his  gait; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemith« 
Reoamo  the  accents  of  the  valiant; 
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For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 

To  seem  like  him :  so  that,  in  speech,  in  gait. 

In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 

In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 

That     fashion*d     others.      And     him,  —  O    wondrous 

him! 
O  miracle  of  men !  —  him  did  you  leave 
(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible :  —  so  you  left  him. 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong. 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others  than  with  him:  let  them  alone. 
The  Marshal  and  the  Archbishop  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North,  Beshrew  your  heart, 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there, 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  O,  fly  to  Scotland. 

Till  that  *^^f^  nobles  and  the  armed  Commons 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Lady  P.     If  they  get   ground  and  vantage  of  the 
King, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  mdkc  strength  stronger  ;  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
First  let  them  try  themselves.     So  did  your  son ; 
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He  was  so  suffer'd;  so  came  I  a  widow. 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough. 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.     Come,  come,  go   in   W3<-h    me.     *Ti8   with 
my  mind 
As  with  the  tide  swell*  d  up  unto  his  height. 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way: 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  Archbishop, 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. — 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland:  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company. 

Scene  TV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  in 

Eastcheap. 

Enter  two  Drawers. 

1  Drawer.  What  [the  Devil]  hast  thou  brought 
there  ?  apple-johns  ?  thou  know'st  Sir  John  cannot  en- 
dure an  apple-john. 

2  Draw.  Mass,  thou  say' at  true.  The  Prince  once 
set  a  dish  of  apple-johns  before  him,  and  told  liim 
there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns ;  and,  putting  off  his 
hat,  said,  '*  I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six 
dry,  round,  old,  wither'd  knights.'*  It  anger'd  him  to 
the  heart;  but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

1  Draw,  Why,  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down: 
and  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise ;  Mistress 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music. 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  Prince,  and 
Master  Pointz  anon ;  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  oui 
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jerkins  and  aprons,  and  Sir  John   must  not  know  of 
it:  Bardolph  hath  brought  word. 

1  Draw.  [By  the  Mass,]  here  will  be  old  utis: 
it  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Draw.     FU  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak. 

\_Ex^it. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Teab-sheet. 

Host.  T  faith,  sweet  heart,  methinks  now,  you 
are  in  an  excellent  good  temporality:  your  pulsidge 
beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire,  and 
your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose ; 
but,  r  faith,  you  have  drunk  too  much  canaries,  and 
thafs  a  marvellous  searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes 
the  blood  ere  one  can  say.  What's  this?  —  How  do 
you  now? 

Doll  Tear-sheet.     Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said ;  a  good  heart's  worth 
gold.     Look!  here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff,  singing. 

Fat.  "  When  Arthur  first  in  Court*'  —  Empty 
the  Jordan.  — "  And  was  a  worthy  king.** 

[^Exit  Drawers, 
How  now,  Mistress  Doll? 

Host.     Sick  of  a  calm:  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect;  an  they  be  once  in  a 
calm,  they  are  sick. 

Dol.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort 
you  give  me  ? 

Fed.     You  make  fat  rascals,  Mistress  Doll. 

Dol.  I  make  them!  gluttony  and  diseases  make 
them;  I  make  them  not. 

Ftd.  If  the  cook  [help  to]  make  the  glutton]  •,  you 
ke^  to   make   the   diseases,  Doll:    we  catch  of  you, 
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Doll,  we  catch  of  you ;  grant  that,  my  pc»or  virtue, 
grant  that. 

Dol     Ay  marry ;  our  chains  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  "Your  brooches,  pearls  and  owches : "  —  for 
to  serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know: 
to  come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely, 
and  to  surgery  bravely ;  to  venture  upon  the  charg'd 
chambers  bravely : 

Dol.  [Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang 
yourself!] 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion:  you 
two  never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  discord.  You 
are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry 
toasts ;  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmi- 
ties.  What  the  good  year !  one  must  bear,  and  that 
[to  Doll.]  must  be  you :  you  are  the  weaker  vessel ; 
as  they  say,  the  emptier  vessel. 

Dol.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge 
full  hogshead?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  o£ 
Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him :  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk 
better  stuff 'd  in  the  hold.  —  Come,  Fll  be  friends 
with  thee,  Jack:  thou  art  going  to  the  wars;  and 
whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is 
hobody  cares. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Sir,  Ancient  Pistol  is  below,  and  would 
speak  with  you. 

Dol.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal!  let  him  not 
come  hither;  it  is  the  foul  mouth' dst  rogue  in  Eng- 
land. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here :  no, 
by  my  faith ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours ; 
ril  no  swaggerers.  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame 
with  the  very  best.  —  Shut  the  door ;  —  there   comed 
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no  swaggerers  here:  I  have  not  liVd  all  this  while 
to  have  swaggering  now.  —  Shut  the  door,  I  pray 
you. 

Fal,     Do'st  thou  hear,  Hostess?  — 

Host.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself.  Sir  John:  there 
comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.     Do*st  thou  hear?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly- valley,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me:  your 
ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  be- 
fore Master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  t'other  day;  and,  as 
he  said  to  me, — it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednes- 
day last,  —  "  Neighbour  Quickly,"  says  he ;  —  Master 
Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by  then ;  — "  Neighbour 
Quickly,"  says  he,  **  receive  those  that  are  civil ; 
for,"  said  he,  **you  are  in  an  ill  name:  " — now,  he 
said  so,  I  can  tell  whereupon;  "for,"  says  he,  "you 
are  an  honest  woman,  and  well  thought  on ;  therefore 
take  heed  what  guests  you  receive :  receive,"  says  he, 
"no  swaggering  companions."  —  There  comes  none 
here :  —  you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what  he  said.  — 
No,  I'll  no  swaggerers. 

Fal,  He*s  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheater, 
i'  faith;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy 
greyhound;  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen, 
if  her  feathers  turn  back  in  any  shew  of  resistance. 
—  Call  him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  hon- 
est man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater ;  but  I  do  not  love 
swaggering;  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse  when  one 
gays  —  swagger.  Feel,  masters,  how  I  shake ;  look 
you,  I  warrant  you. 

Dol.     So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I?  yea,  in  very  truth  do  I,  if  it  were 
ftn  aspen  leaf.     I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 
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Enter  Pistol,  Babdolfh,  and  Page. 

Pistol.     God  save  you,  Sir  John! 

Fal.  Welcome,  Ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  1 
charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  you  discharge 
upon  mine  hostess. 

Pist,  I  will  discharge  upon  her.  Sir  John,  with 
two  hullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir;  you  shall  hardly 
offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  I'll  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  buUetM. 
I'll  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 
pleasure,  I. 

Pist,  Then  to  you.  Mistress  Dorothy :  I  will  charge 
you. 

Dot.  Charge  me  ?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion. 
What!  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-linen 
mate  !  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away !  I  am  meat 
for  your  master. 

Pist.     I  know  you,  Mistress  Dorothy. 

Dol.  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !  you  filthy  bung, 
away !  By  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your 
mouldy  chaps,  if  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me. 
Away,  you  bottle-ale  rascal!  you  basket-hilt  stale 
juggler,  you !  —  Since  when,  I  pray  you,  sir  ?  — 
God's  light!  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder? 
much! 

Pist.     I  will  murther  your  ruff  for  this. 

{^FaL  No  more,  Pistol:  I  would  not  have  you 
go  off  here.  Discharge  yourself  of  our  company, 
Pistol.] 

Host.  No,  good  Captain  Pistol;  not  here,  sweet 
Captain. 

Dol.  Captain!  thou  abominable  damn'd  cheater, 
art  thou  not  asham'd  to  be   call'd  captain  ?     If  cap- 
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tains  were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truntheon  you 
out,  for  taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  have 
eam'd  them.  You  a  captain,  you  slave !  for  what  ? 
for  tearing  a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ?  — 
He  a  captain !  Hang  him,  rogue !  He  lives  upon 
mouldy  stew'd  prunes,  and  dri'd  cakes.  A  captain ! 
these  villains  will  make  the  word  captain  [as]  odious 
[as  the  word  occupy,  which  was  an  excellent  good 
word  before  it  was  ill  sorted :]  therefore  captains  had 
need  look  to*t. 

Bard.     Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  Ancient. 

Fal,     Hark  thee  hither.  Mistress  Doll. 

Pist,  Not  I :  I  tell  thee  what.  Corporal  Bardolph ; 
I  could  tear  her.  —  I'll  be  reveng'd  of  her. 

Page.     Pray  thee,  go  down. 

PUU  ril  see  her  damn'd  first ;  —  to  Pluto's  damn'd 
lake,  [by  this  hand,]  to  the  infernal  deep,  with 
Erebus  and  tortures  vile  also.  Hold  hook  and  line, 
say  I.  Down !  down,  dogs !  down  Fates  I  Have  we 
not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host.  Good  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet;  it  is  very 
late,  i'  faith.  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your 
choler. 

Pist.    These  be  good  humours,  indeed  I     Shall  pack- 
horses. 
And  hollow  pamper' d  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Compare  with  Caesars,  and  with  Cannibals, 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Ccib-^rus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys? 

Host.  By  my  troth.  Captain,  these  are  very  bitter 
wonls. 

Bcn'd.  Begone,  good  Ancient :  this  will  grow  to  a 
\)rawl  anon. 
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Pist.  Die  men  like  dogs ;  give  crowns  like  pins. 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host.  On  my  word,  Captain,  there's  none  such 
nere.  What  the  good  year!  do  you  th'nk  I  would 
ieny  her  ?  for  God*s  sake,  be  quiet. 

Pist,     Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis. 
Come,  give's  some  sack. 

St  fortune  me  tormente,  sperato  me  contenfe,  — 
Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 
Give  me  some  sack ;  and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou  there. 

[^Laying  down  his  sward. 
Come    we    to   full   points   here,    and    are    et   ceterd's 
nothing  ? 

Fal.     Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  What!  we 
have  seen  the  seven  stars. 

DoL  For  God's  sake,  thrust  him  down  stairs:  ] 
cannot  endure  such  a  fustian  rascal. 

Pist.  Thrust  him  down  stairs !  know  we  not  Gal- 
loway nags  ? 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove - 
groat  shilling :  nay,  an  he  do  nothing  but  speak  noth- 
ing, he  shall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.     Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist.     What !  shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we  im- 
brue ? —  [^Snatching  up  his  sword. 
Then,    death,    rock    me    asleep,    abridge    my    doleful 

days! 
\Miy  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  Sisters  Three!     Come,  Atropos,  I  say!' 

Host.     Here's  goodly  stuff  toward! 

Fal.     Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Dol.     I  pr'ythee,  Jack,  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.     Get  you  down  stairs.  {^Drawing 

Host.     Here's  a  goodly  tumult !     FU  forswear  keep 
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ing  house,  afore  I'll  be  in  these  tirrits-  and  frights. 
So;  murther,  I  warrant  now.  —  Alas,  alas!  put  up 
your  naked  weapons ;  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

[Exeunt  Baedolph  and  Pistol. 

Dol.  I  pr'ythee,  Jack,  be  quiet :  the  rascal  is  gone. 
Ah!  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Host,  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  th'  groin?  methought 
he  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

Enter  Babdolfh. 

Fal,     Have  you  turn'd  him  out  of  doors? 

Bard,  Yes,  sir:  the  rascal's  drunk.  You  Iuiya 
hurt  him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fal,     A  rascal,  to  brave  me ! 

Doh  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you !  Alas,  poor 
ape,  how  thou  sweat'st!  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy 
face;  —  come  on,  you  whoreson  chops.  —  Ah,  rogue! 
i'  faith,  I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hec- 
tor of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times 
better  than  the  Nine  Worthies.     Ah,  villain! 

Fal,  A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in 
a  blanket. 

Doh  Do,  if  thou  dar'st,  for  thy  heart:  if  thou 
do'st,  m  canvass  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 

Enter  Music. 

Page,     The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fal,  Let  them  play.  —  Play,  sirs.  —  Sit  on  my 
knee,  Doll.  —  A  rascal  bragging  slave  !  the  rogue  fled 
from  me  like  qu  cksilver. 

Dol,  r  faith,  and  thou  foUow'dst  him  like  a 
church.  Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar- 
pig,  when  wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'  days,  and  foin- 
ing  o'  nights,  and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body 
for  Heaven  ^ 
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Enter  J  behind.  Prince  Heney  and  Pointz,  disguised 

as  Drawers. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  like  a  death's 
head:  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

DoL     Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  Prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he  would  have 
made  a  good  pantler ;  he  would  have  chipp'd  bread  welL 

Dol.     They  say  Pointz  has  a  good  wit. 

Fal,  He  a  good  wit?  hang  him,  baboon!  his  wit 
is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard:  there  is  no  more 
conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

DoL     Why  does  the  Prince  love  him  so  then? 

Fal,  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness; 
and  he  plays  at  quoits  well;  and  eats  conger  and 
fennel;  and  drinks  off  candles*  ends  for  flap-dragons; 
and  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys ;  and  jumps 
upon  join'd-stools ;  and  swears  with  a  good  grace ; 
and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign 
of  the  leg;  and  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  dis- 
creet stories  ;  and  such  other  gambol  faculties  he  hath, 
that  shew  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body,  for  the 
which  the  Prince  admits  him:  for  the  Prince  himself 
is  such  another :  the  weight  of  an  hair  will  turn  the 
scales  between  their  avoirdupois. 

P.  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his 
ears  cut  off? 

Pointz,     Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P,  Hen,  Look,  if  the  wither'd  elder  hath  not  hii 
poll  claw'd  like  a  parrot. 

Pointz.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  so 
many  years  outlive  performance  ? 

Fal.     Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P,  Hen,  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  coiguno- 
tion !  what  says  the  almanac  to  that  ? 
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Pointz.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his 
man,  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his 
note-book,  his  counsel-keeper. 

Fal,     Thou  do'st  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Dol.  Nay,  truly ;  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant 
heart. 

Fal,     I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

Dol.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall 
receive  money  on  Thursday ;  thou  shalt  have  a  cap 
to-morrow.  A  merry  song !  come :  it  grows  late :  we 
will  to  bed.     Thou  wilt  forget  me  when  I  am  gone. 

Dol,  By  my  troth,  thou*lt  set  me  a  weeping,  if 
thou  say'st  so :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  hand- 
some till  thy  return.  —  Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.     Some  sack,  Francis ! 

p'         'I  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [_Advanctng^ 

Fal.  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  King's.  —  And  art 
not  thou  Pointz  his  brother  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents, 
what  a  life  do'st  thou  lead! 

Fal.  A  better  than  thou :  I  am  a  gentleman ;  thou 
art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir,  and  I  come  to  draw  you 
out  by  the  ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  Grace!  by 
my  troth,  welcome  to  London.  —  Now,  the  Lord  bless 
that  sweet  face  of  thine !  O  Jesu !  are  you  come 
Srom  Wales? 

Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  majesty, — 
by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  wel- 
'^ome.  [^Laying  his  hand  upon  Doix 

Vol.     How,  you  fat  fool?     I  scorn  you. 
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Pointz.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your 
revenge,  and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not 
the  heat. 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you,  how 
vilely  did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this 
honest,  virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman? 

Host.  God's  blessing  of  your  good  heart !  and  so 
she  is,  by  my  troth. 

Fal.     Did'st  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen,  Yes;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did 
when  you  ran  away  by  Gad's-hill :  you  knew  I  was 
at  your  back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to  try  my 
patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no;  not  so;  I  did  not  think  them 
ivast  within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess  the 
wilful  abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.     No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour ;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pant- 
ler,  and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what? 

Fal.     No  abuse,  Hal. 

Pointz.     No  abuse  ! 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  i'  the  world;  honest  Ned, 
none.  I  disprais'd  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the 
wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him ;  —  in  which 
doing,  I  have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend  and 
a  true  subject,  and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks 
for  it.  No  abuse,  Hal;  —  none,  Ned,  none; — no, 
'faith,  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire 
cowardice  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous 
gentlewoman  to  glose  with  us  ?  Is  she  of  the  wicked ; 
is  thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked?  or  is  the  boy 
of  the  wicked  ?  or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  buro^ 
in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 
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Pointz.     Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fal,  The  fiend  hath  prick'd  down  Bardolph  irrecov- 
erable ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where 
he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For  the  boy, 
—  there  is  a  good  angel  about  him,  but  the  de^'il 
outbids  him  too. 

P.  Hen,     For  the  women  ? 

Fal,  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  Hell  already,  and 
bums,  poor  soul.  For  the  other,  I  owe  her  money, 
and  whether  she  be  damn'd  for  that,  I  know  not. 

Host,     No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal,  No,  I  think  thou  art  not;  I  think  thou  art 
quit  for  that.  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment 
upon  thee,  for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house, 
contrary  to  the  law;  for  the  which,  I  think,  thou 
wilt  howl. 

HosU  All  victuallers  do  so;  what's  a  joint  of  mut- 
ton or  two  in  a  whole  Lent? 

P.  Hen,     You,  gentlewoman, — 

Dol,     What  says  your  Grace  ? 

Fal.  His  Qrace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels 
against.  \_Knocking  heard. 

Host,  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door?  —  Look  to 
the  door  there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

P.  Hen.     Peto,  how  now  !  what  news  ? 

Peto,     The  King  your  father  is  at  Westminster, 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  North  ;  and  as  I  came  along 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns. 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falstaff*. 

P,  Hen.     By  Heaven,  Pointz,  I  feel   me  much  to 
blame, 

VOL.   YI.  DD 
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So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time, 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  South 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  cloak.  —  Falstaff,  good  night. 
[^Exetmt   Prince   Henry,    Pointz,    Peto,  and 

Babdolfh. 
Fal.     Now  comes    in    the    sweetest   morsel  of  the 
night,  and   we   must   hence,    and   leave   it   unpick'd, 
[^Knocking  heard,"]     More  knocking  at  the  door? 

Enter  Babdolfh. 

How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

Bard.     You  must  away  to  Court,  sir,  presently: 
A  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal,  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.  [^To  the  Page. J 
-Farewell,  hostess;  —  farewell,  Doll.  You  see,  my 
good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after: 
the  undeserver  may  sleep  when  the  man  of  action  is 
call'd  on.  Farewell,  good  wenches.  If  I  be  not  sent 
away  post,  I  will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

Dot.  I  cannot  speak ;  —  if  my  heart  be .  not  readj 
♦^^0  burst.  —  Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself 

Fal.     Farewell,  farewell. 

[^Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Babdolfh. 

Host.  Well,  fare  thee  well:  I  have  known  thee 
these  twenty ^nine  years  come  peascod-time ;  but  aii 
honester  and  truer-hearted  man, —  Well,  fare  thee 
well. 

Bard,     [^Within.']     Mistress  Tear-sheet, — 

Host,     What's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  [^Within.']  Bid  Mistress  Tear-sheet  come 
to  my  master. 

Host.     O,  run,  Doll,  run;  run,  good  Doll. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    III. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henbt  in  his  nightgovm,   toith  a  Page. 

Kmo  Hbnrt, 

GO,  call  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick; 
But,  ere   they  come,  bid   them   o'er-read  these 
letters, 
And  well  consider  of  them.     Make  good  speed. 

\Exit  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  !  —  O  Sleep!  O  gentle  Sleep! 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather.  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs,  / 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  luU'd  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody? 
O,  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  or  a  common  'larum  bell? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 
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That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes? 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  Sleep!  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  soa-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king?     Then,  happy  low,  lie  down! 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enter  Waewtck  and  Sttrret. 

Warwick.     Many  good  morrows  to  your  Majesty! 

K,  Hen.     Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 

War.     Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past. 

K.  Hen.     Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,  1117 
lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you? 

War.     We  have,  my  liege. 

K,  Hen.     Then  you  perceive  the  body  of  our  king 
dom 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.     It  is  but  as  a  body  yet  distemper'd. 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd 
With  good  advice  and  little  medicine. 
My  Lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  coord. 

K.  Hen.     O  God!  that  one  might  read  the  Bool 
of  Fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent. 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea :  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips;  how  chances  mock. 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !     [O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  y^uth,  viewing  his  progress  throiigb« 
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What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die."] 

'Tis  not  ten  years  gone 

Since  Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  friends. 

Did  feast  together,  and  in  two  years  after 

Were  they  at  wars :  it  is  but  eight  years  since 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul, 

Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  affairs. 

And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot; 

Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 

Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by, 

(You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember) 

\_To  Wabwiok. 
When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brim-fuU  of  tears, 
(Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland,) 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy? 
•'  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne ; "  — 
Though  then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent, 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  State, 
That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss. 
"The  time  shall  come,"  thus  did  he  follow  it, 
"  The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption :  '*  —  so  went  on. 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition, 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.     There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd: 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  in  treasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this. 
King  Ricliard  might  create  a  perfect  f^ess. 
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That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falseness. 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon. 
Unless  on  you. 

K,  Hen.       Are  these  things,  then,  necessities  ? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities ; 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us. 
They  say  the  Bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War,  It  cannot  be,  my  lord: 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  feared.  —  Please  it  your  Qraoe 
To  go  to  bed;  upon  my  soul,  my  lord. 
The  pow'rs  that  you  already  have  sent  forth 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receiv'd 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendow'r  is  dead. 
Your  Majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill, 
And  these  unseasoned  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

K.  Hen,  I  will  take  your  counsel: 

And  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land. 

[^Exemu, 

Scene  II. 

Court  before   Justice   Shallow's   House   in   Glouces- 
tershire. 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting;  MoTnj>Y, 
Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  Bttll-calf,  and  Ser- 
vants, behind. 

Shallow.     Come  on,  come   on,  come    on,  sir;    give 
me  your  hand,  sir,  give  me  youi  hand,  sir;    an  early 
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stirrer,  by  the  rood.  And  how  doth  my  good  cousin 
Silence  ? 

Silence.     Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal,  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow  ? 
and  your  fairest  daughter  and  mine,  my  god-daughter 
EUen? 

SiL     Alas !  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my  cousin 
William  is  become  a  good  scholar.  He  is  at  Oxford, 
Btill,  is  he  not? 

Sih     Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost. 

Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  Inns-of- Court  shortly. 
I  was  once  of  Clement* s-inn ;  where,  I  think,  they 
will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

SiL     You  were  call'd  lusty  Shallow  then,  cousin. 

Shal.  By  the  Mass,  I  was  call'd  any  thing ;  and  I 
would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  too. 
There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and 
black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will 
Squele  a  Cots' oF  man ;  you  had  not  four  such  swinge- 
bucklers  in  all  the  Inns-of-Court  again ;  and,  I  may 
say  to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona-robas  were,  and 
bad  the  best  of  them  all  at  commandment.  Then 
was  Jack  Falstaff,  now  Sir  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sil.  This  Sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon 
about  soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw 
him  break  Skogan*s  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  he 
was  a  crack  not  thus  high :  and  the  very  same  day 
did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer, 
behind  Gray's-inn.  [Jesu  !  Jesu  !]  the  mad  days  that 
I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine  old  ac- 
quaintance are  dead! 

Sil.     We  shall  all  fjllow,  cousin. 
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ShaL  Certain,  'tis  certain ;  very  sure,  very  sure ; 
death,  [as  the  Psalmist  saith,]  is  certain  to  all ;  all 
shall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford 
fair  ? 

Sil,     Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

ShaL  Death  is  certain.  —  Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  living  yet? 

Sil,     Dead,  sir. 

ShaL  [Jesu !  Jesu !]  Dead !  —  he  drew  a  good  bow ; 
—  and  dead !  —  he  shot  a  fine  shoot :  —  John  of 
Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on 
his  head.  Dead! — he  would  have  clapp'd  in  the 
clout  at  twelve  score ;  and  carried  you  a  forehand 
shaft  at  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it 
would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see.  —  How 
a  score  of  ewes  now? 

SiL  Thereafter  as  they  be;  a  score  of  good  ewea 
may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

ShaL     And  is  old  Double  dead! 

SiL  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  Falstaflfs  men, 
as  I  think. 

Enter  Babdolfh,  and  one  mith  him. 

ShaL     Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen. 

Bard,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  Justice  Shal- 
low? 

ShaL  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir;  a  poor  esquire 
of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  King's  justices  of  the 
peace.     What  is  your  good  pleasure  with  me? 

Bard,  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you; 
my  captain,  Sir  John  FalstafiT:  a  tall  gentleman,  b} 
Heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

ShaL  He  greets  me  weU,  sir :  I  knew  him  a  good 
backsword  man.  How  doth  the  good  knight?  may 
I  ask,  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth? 
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Bard,  Sir,  pardon;  a  soldier  is  better  accommo- 
dated thaii  with  a  wife. 

ShaL  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir:  and  it  is  well 
said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated  !  —  it  is  good ; 
yea,  indeed,  is  it:  good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever 
were,  very  commendable.  Accommodated  :  —  it  comes 
of  accommodo :  very  good ;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard,  Pardon  me,  sir :  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it?  By  this  day,  I  know  not  the 
phrase :  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword 
to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding 
good  command,  by  Heaven.  Accommodated ;  that  is, 
when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated ;  or,  when 
a  man  is,  —  being,  —  whereby,  —  he  may  be  thought 
to  be  accommodated;  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 

ShaL     It  is  very  just.  —  Look,   here   comes   good 

Sir  John. — 

Ejiter  Falstaff. 

(Hve  me  your  hand,  give  me  your  worship's  good 
hand.  By  my  troth,  you  look  well,  and  bear  youi 
years  very  well:  welcome,  good  Sir  John. 

FaJ,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  Master  Rob- 
ert Shallow.  —  Master  Sure-card,  as  I  think. 

ShaL  No,  Sir  John;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in 
commission  with  me. 

FaL  Good  Master  Silence,  it  weU  befits  you  should 
be  of  the  peace. 

SiL     Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

FaL  Fie  !  this  is  hot  weather.  —  Gentlemen,  have 
you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men? 

ShaL     Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit? 

FaL     Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

ShaL     Where's  the  roU?  where's  the  roll?  where'a 

the  roll  ?  —  Let    me  see,  let   me   see :    so,  so,  so,  no. 

Yea,  marr)%  sir :  —  Ralph  Mouldy  !  — let  them  ap])eai 

Dn2 
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as  I  call ;  let  them  do  so,  let  them  do  so.  — Let  me 
8ee;  where  is  Mouldy? 

Mouldy.     Here,  an  it  please  you. 

Shal,  What  think  you,  Sir  John?  a  good  limVd 
fellow :  young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

Fal.     Is  thy  name  Mouldy? 

Moul,     Yea,  an  it  please  you. 

FaL     'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  us'd. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i*  faith !  things 
that  are  mouldy  lack  use:  very  singular  good! — In 
faith,  well  said.  Sir  John ;  very  well  said. 

FaL     Prick  him.  [To  Shallow. 

Moul,  I  was  prick'd  well  enough  before,  an  you 
could  have  let  me  alone  :  my  old  dame  will  be  undone 
now,  for  one  to  do  her  husbandry  and  her  drudgery. 
You  need  not  to  have  prick'd  me ;  there  are  other 
men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I. 

FaL  Go  to  ;  peace.  Mouldy !  you  shall  go.  Moul- 
dy, it  is  time  you  were  spent. 

MouL     Spent ! 

ShaL  Peace,  fellow,  peace!  stand  aside:  know 
you  where  you  are  ?  —  For  the  other,  Sir  John :  — 
let  me  see.  —  Simon  Shadow! 

FaL  Aye,  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under: 
he's  like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

ShaL     Where's  Shadow. 

Shadow.     Here,  sir. 

FaL     Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou? 

Shad.     My  mother's  son,  sir. 

FaL  Thy  mother's  son!  like  enough;  and  thj 
father's  shadow:  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the 
phadow  of  the  male.  It  is  often  so,  indeed ;  but  not 
of  the  father's  substance. 

ShaL     Do  you  like  him.  Sir  John? 

FaL     Shadow  will  serve   for  Summer:  prick  him; 
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for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  mus- 
ter-book. 

Shal     Thomas  Wart! 

Fal     Where's  he? 

Wart.     Here,  sir. 

FaJ.     Is  thy  name  Wart? 

Wart,     Yea,  sir. 

FaL     Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

ShaL     Shall  I  prick  him.  Sir  John? 

FaL  It  were  superfluous;  for  his  apparel  is  btdlt 
upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon 
pins:  prick  him  no  more. 

ShaL  Ha,  ha,  ha! — you  can  do  it,  sir;  you  can 
do  it:  I  commend  you  well.  —  Francis  Feeble! 

Feeble,     Here,  sir. 

Fal.     What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble? 

.Fee.     A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.     Shall  I  prick  him,  sir? 

FaL  You  may;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man'i 
tailor,  he  would  have  prick'd  you.  —  Wilt  thou  make 
as  many  holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast 
done  in  a  woman's  petticoat? 

Fee.  1  will  do  my  good  will,  sir:  you  can  hav« 
no  more. 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor!  well  said, 
courageous  Feeble !  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the 
wrathful  dove  or  most  magnanimous  mouse.  —  Prick 
the  woman's  tailor  well.  Master  Shallow;  deep,  Mas< 
ter  Shallow. 

Fee.     I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  1  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor,  that  thou 
might' st  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  can* 
not  put  him  to  a  private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader 
of  so  many  thousands :  let  that  suffice,  most  forcible 
Feeble 
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Fee,     It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble.  —  Who 
is  next  ? 

Shal.     Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  Green. 

Fal,     Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

Bull-calf,     Here,  sir. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow !  —  Come,  prick  me 
BuU-calf  tiU  he  roar  again. 

Bull.     O  Lord!  good  my  lord  Captain, — 

Fal.     What,  do'st  thou  roar  before  th'  art  prick'd  ? 

Bull,     O  Lord !   sir,  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.     What  disease  hast  thou? 

Bull,  A  whoreson  cold,  sir;  a  cough,  sir;  which 
[  caught  with  ringing  in  the  King's  affairs  upon  bis 
coronation  day,  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown. 
We  wiU  have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such 
order  that  thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee.  —  Is  here 
all? 

Shal,  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your  number* 
you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir :  —  and  so,  I  pray 
you,  go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  can- 
Dot  tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  by  my  troth. 
Master  Shallow. 

Shal,  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay 
all  night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  field? 

Fal,  No  more  of  that,  good  Master  Shallow;  no 
more  of  that. 

Shal.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane 
Night- work  alive? 

Fal.     She  lives.  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.     She  never  could  away  with  me. 

Fal.  Never,  never :  she  would  always  say,  she  could 
not  abide  Master  Shallow. 
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Shal.  By  the  Mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart. 
She  was  then  a  bona-roba.  Doth  fihe  hold  her  own 
well? 

Fal.     Old,  old,  Master  Shallow. 

ShaL  Nay,  she  must  be  old;  she  cannot  choose 
but  be  old;  certain  she's  old,  and  had  Robin  Night- 
work,  by  old  Night- work,  before  I  came  to  Clement's  • 
inu. 

Sil.     That's  fifty-five  year  ago. 

Shah  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that 
that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen !  —  Ha,  Sir  John,  said 
I  weU? 

Fal,  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Mas- 
ter Shallow. 

Shal,  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have; 
in  faith,  Sir  John,  we  have.  Our  watch- word  was, 
*'  Hem,  boys !  "  —  Come,  let's  to  dinner  ;  come,  let's 
to  dinner.  —  O,  the  days  that  we  have  seen !  —  Come, 
come.        [_Exeun1  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

Bull.  Good  Master  Corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my 
friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings  in  French 
crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be 
nang'd,  sir,  as  go :  and  yet,  for  mine  OAvn  part,  sir,  I 
do  not  care ;  but  rather  because  I  am  unwilling,  and, 
for  mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my 
friends :  else,  sir,  I  did  not  care,  for  mine  own  part, 
80  much. 

Bard,     Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Moul,  And,  good  Master  Corporal  Captain,  for  my 
old  dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend :  she  has  nobody  to 
do  any  thing  about  her  when  I  am  gone ;  and  she  is 
old  and  cannot  help  herself.     You  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bard,     Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fee,  [By  my  troth,]  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die  but 
once ;  —  we  owe  [God]  a  death.     I'll  ne'er  bear  a  base 
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mind  :  —  an't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an't  be  not,  so.  No 
man*s  too  good  to  serve  his  Prince ;  and  let  it  go 
which  way  it  will,  he  that -dies  this  year  is  quit  for 
the  next, 

Bard,     Well  said ;  thou  art  a  good  fellow. 

Fee,     'Faith,  FU  bear  no  base  mind. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Justices. 

Fal,     Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have? 

Shah     Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard,  Sir,  a  word  with  you.  —  I  have  three  pound 
to  free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. 

Fal,     Go  to  ;  well. 

Shal,     Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have  ? 

Fal.     Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal,  Marry,  then,  —  Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

Fal,  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. — For  you,  Mouldy,  stay 
at  home  till  you  are  past  service :  —  and,  for  your  part. 
Bull-calf,  grow  till  you  come  unto  it :  I  will  none  of 
you. 

Shal,  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong* 
They  are  your  likeliest  men ;  and  I  would  have  you 
served  with  the  best. 

Fal,  WiU  you  tell  me.  Master  Shallow,  how  to 
choose  a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the 
stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man  ?  Give 
me  the  spirit,  Master  Shallow.  —  Here's  Wart ;  —  you 
see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is :  he  shall  charge 
you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  pew- 
terer's  hammer ;  come  off  and  on  swifter  than  he  that 
gibbets-on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And  this  same  half- 
fac'd  fellow,  Shadow,  —  give  me  this  man :  he  pre- 
sents no  mark  to  the  enemy;  the  foeman  may  with 
as   great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife.     And. 
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for  a  retreat,  —  how  swiftly  will  this  Feeble,  the  wo- 
man's tailor,  run  off?  O,  give  me  the  spare  men, 
and  spare  me  the  great  dhes.  —  Put  me  a  caliver  into 
Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard.     Hold,  Wart,  traverse ;  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Fal,  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So:  —  very 
well :  —  go  to :  —  very  good :  —  exceeding  good.  —  O, 
give  mQ  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapp'd,  bald 
ghot.  —  Well  said,  i'  faith,  Wart:  thou'rt  a  good 
scab ;  hold,  there's  a  tester  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth  not 
do  it  right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,  when  I 
lay  at  Clement's-inn,  (I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in 
Arthur's  Shew,)  there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and 
he  would  manage  you  his  piece  thus :  and  he  would 
about,  and  about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come  you 
in :  "  rah,  tah,  tah,"  would  he  say ;  "  bounce,"  would 
he  say;  and  away  again  would  he  go,  and  again 
would  he  come.  —  I  shall  never  see  such  a  fellow. 

Fal,     These   fellows  will   do  well.  Master  Shallow. 

—  God  keep  you.  Master  Silence :  I  will  not  use 
many  words  with  you.  —  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen 
both:  I  thank  you;    I   must   a   dozen    mile   to-night. 

—  Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers  coats. 

Shal,  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  God 
prosper  your  affairs,  and  send  us  peace !  At  your 
return,  visit  our  house.  Let  our  old  acquaintance  be 
renewed :  peradventure,  I  will  with  you  to  the  Court. 

Fal.     'Fore  God,  I  would  you  would. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.  Fare  you 
well.  [Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On,  Bar- 
dolph ;  lead  the  men  away.  [Exeunt  Bakdolph,  Re- 
cruits, SfcJ]  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  jus- 
tices :  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  Justice  Shallow.     Lord, 
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Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of 
lying!  This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing 
but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and 
the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Tumbull-street ;  and 
every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than 
the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement' s- 
inn,  like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-par- 
ing :  when  he  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world, 
like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carv'd 
upon  it  with  a  knife :  he  was  so  forlorn,  that  his 
dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible :  he  was 
the  very  Genius  of  Famine ;  [yet  lecherous  as  a 
monkey,  and  the  whores  call'd  him — mandrake.]  He 
came  ever  in  the  rear- ward  of  the  fashion ;  [and  sung 
those  tunes  to  the  over-switch'd  huswives  that  he 
heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were 
his  Fancies,  or  his  Good-nights.]  And  now  is  this 
Vice's  dagger  become  a  squire,  and  talks  as  famil- 
iarly of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had  been  sworn 
brother  to  him;  and  Fll  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him 
but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then  he  burst  his 
head  for  crowding  among  the  Marshal's  men.  I  saw 
it,  and  told  John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name ; 
for  you  might  have  truss'd  him,  and  all  his  apparel, 
into  an  eel-skin :  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a 
mansion  for  him,  a  court ;  and  now  hath  he  land  and 
beeves.  Well,  I  will  be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I 
return ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  make  him  a 
philosopher's  two  stones  to  me.  If  the  young  dace 
be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason  in  the 
law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him.  Let  time 
shape,  and  there  an  end.  JRxit, 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Forest  of  Gaultree,  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Mowbkat,  HASTiNOg, 

and  others. 

Archbishop, 

WHAT  is  this  forest  caU'd? 
Hast,     'Tis  Gaultree  forest,  an't   shall   pleaiie 
your  Grace. 
Arch,     Here  stand,  my  lords ;  and  send  discoverers 
forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 
Hast,     We  have  sent  forth  already. 
Arch,  Tis  well  done. — 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  received 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour,  and  substance,  thus:  — 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality. 
The  which  he  could  not  levy;  whereupon 
He  is  retlr'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland;  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers. 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard. 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Mowb,     Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch 
ground. 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Hast, 

Now,  what  news? 

VOL.    VI. 
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Messenger,      West   of   this   forest,    scarcely    off    a 
mile, 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy : 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mowb.     The  just   proportion   that  we   gave    them 
out. 
Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

Enter  Westmobeland. 

Arch,     What  well-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here  ? 

Mowb,     I  think  it  is  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Westmoreland,     Health  and  fair  greeting   trom  our 
General, 
The  Prince,  Lord  John  and  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch,      Say   on,    my    Lord    of    Westmoreland,    is 
peace, 
What  doth  concern  your  coming? 

West.  Then,  my  lord. 

Unto  your  Grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  rout«. 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rags. 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys  and  beggary; 
I  say,  if  damn*d  commotion  so  appear'd, 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape. 
You,  Reverend  Father,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
With  your  fair  honours.     You,  Lord  ArchbishoD, 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain*  d; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touched; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd; 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace. 
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Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself. 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace. 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war? 
Turning  yovj  books  to  greaves,  your  ink  to  blood. 
Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war? 

Arch.     Wherefore   do   I    this?  —  so   the    question 

stands: 
Briefly  to  this  end.  —  We  are  all  diseased; 
And,  with  oiu:  siurfeiting  and  wanton  hours. 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it:  of  which  disease 
Oiu:  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  di'd. 
But,  my  most  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician. 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men , 
But,  rather,  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war. 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness. 
And  purge  th'  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly. 
I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
What   wrongs   our   arms   may   do,   what   wrongs   we 

su£fer, 
And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run. 
And  are  enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles, 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offer'd  to  the  King, 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience. 
When  we  are  wrong'd  and  would  unfold  our  griefs, 
We  are  deni'd  access  unto  his  person, 
Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong. 
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The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone. 
Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  Earth 
With  yet  appearing  blood,  and  the  examples 
Of  every  minute's  instance,  present  now, 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms; 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it. 
But  to  establish  here  a  peape  indeed. 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West,     When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denfd? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  King? 
What  peer  hath  been  suborn'd  to  grate  on  you. 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebeUion  with  a  seal  divine, 
[And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge?] 

Arch.     My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 
[To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty,] 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

West,     There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mowb.     Why   not    to    him,    in    part,    and    to    iu 
all, 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before. 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours? 

West.  O,  my  good  Lord  Mowbray, 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities. 
And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  King,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  from  the  King,  or  in  the  present  time. 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories. 
Your  noble  and  right- well-remember'd  father's? 
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Mowh,     What    thing,    in    honour,    had    my    fathei 

lost, 
That  need  to  be  reviv'd,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  King  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  State  stood  then, 
Was  forc'd,  perforce  compelled,  to  banish  him: 
And  then  that  Harry  Bolingbroke  and  he 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down. 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel, 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  stay'd 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, — 
—  O,  when  the  King  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives 
That  by  indictment  and  by  dint  of  sword. 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

West,     You  speak.  Lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know 

not  what. 
The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed,  then. 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman: 
Who   knows,    on    whom    Fortune    would    then    havp 

smil'd  ? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry; 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 
Cri'd  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers  and  love. 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  bless'd,  and  grac'd,  indeed,  more  than  the  King 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  General, 
To  know  your  griefs;  to  tell  you  from  his  Gh*ace, 
That  he  will  give  you  audience ;  and  whereiv 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
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You  shall  enjoy  them;  every  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowb.     But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offer 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West,     Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so. 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear; 
For,  lo !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  fiill  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best: 
Then  reason  will,  our  hearts  should  be  as  good : 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

Mowb,     Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

West,     That  argues  but    the    shame   of  your    of- 
fence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Heist,     Hath  the  Prince  John  a  frill  commission. 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon? 

West,     That  is  intended  in  the  General's  name. 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch.     Then  take,  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  this 
schedule ; 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances: 
Each  several  article  herein  redress' d. 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence. 
That  are  insinewed  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form. 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confirm'd, — 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 
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•  WesL     This  will  I  shew  the  General.     Please  you, 

lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet: 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  God  so  frame. 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

[Exit  West. 

Mowb,    There   is   a   thing  within   my  bosom  tells 
me 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast.     Fear   you   not   that:   if  we  can   make  our 
peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute. 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon. 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowh,     Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason. 
Shall  to  the  King  taste  of  this  action: 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love. 
We  shall  be  winnowed  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.     No,  no,   my  lord.     Note  this,  —  the   King 
is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances : 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean. 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory. 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance.     For  full  well  he  knows. 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land. 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion: 
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His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  ofiensive  wife. 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes. 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Hast,      Besides,    the    King    hath    wasted    aU    bis 
rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement; 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true: 

And  therefore  be  assur'd,  my  good  Lord  Marshal^ 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowh.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  retum'd  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Enter  Wbstmobeland. 

West,     The  Prince  is  here  at  hand.     Pleaseth  your 

lordship 
To  meet  his  Grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies  ? 
Mowh,     Your  Grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  then, 

set  forward. 
Arch,     Before,  and  greet  his  Grace,  my  lord:  we 

come.  [iSceiml. 
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Scene  II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter,  from  one  side^  M  •wbray,  the  Archbishop, 
Hastings,  and  others :  J^'>m  the  other  side.  Prince 
John  of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Officers,  and 
Attendants. 

Prince  John.     You  are  w»;ll   encounter'd  here,  my 
cousin  Mowbray.  — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  Lord  Archbishop ; 
And  80  to  you.  Lord  Hastings,  —  and  to  all.  — 
My  Lord  of  York,  it  better  shew'd  with  you. 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man. 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  King, 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness  !     With  you,  Lord  Bishcp^ 
It  is  even  so.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken. 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God? 
To  us,  the  Speaker  in  his  parliament; 
To  us,  th'  imagined  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer. 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  Heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings.     0,  who  shall  believe 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place. 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  Heaven, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
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In  deeds  dishonourable  ?    You  have  taken  up^ 
Under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father; 
And,  both  against  the  peace  of  Heaven  and  him. 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch,  Good  my  Lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace; 
But,  as  I  told  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense. 
Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  Grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief; 
The  which   hath  been  with   scorn   shoved  from   tha 

Court, 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  bom ; 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charmed  asleep. 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires. 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur*d. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  Majesty. 

Mowh.     If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them; 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom. 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P.  John,    You   are   too   shallow,    Hastings,   much 
too  shallow. 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West.     Pleaseth   your  Grace   to    answer   them  di- 
rectly. 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles. 

P.   John.     I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow   them 
well; 
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And  sweai,  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook; 

And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 

Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority. — 

My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redress'd; 

Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you. 

Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties, 

As  we  will  ours;  and  here,  between  the  armies, 

Lefs  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace, 

That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 

Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 

Arch,     I   take   your   princely   word   for   these    re- 
dresses. 

P.  John.     I   give   it   you,    and   will   maintain   my 
word: 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  Grace. 

Hast,     Go,  Captain,  [to  an  Officer.]  and  deliver  to 
the  army 
This  news  of  peace :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part. 
I  know  it  will  well  please  them:  hie  thee,  Captain. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Arch.     To  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.     I    pledge   your    Grace:    and^  if  you   knew 
what  pains 
I  have  bestow'd  to  breed  this  present  peace. 
You  would  drink  freely:  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.     I  do  not  doubt  you. 

West.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Health  to  my  lord  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Mowh.     You  wish  me    health   in   very  happy  sea* 
son; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch.     Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry. 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 
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West      Therefore  be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden  sor- 
row 
Serves   to    say   thus,  —  some    good    thing    comes    to- 
morrow. 
Arch,     Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 
Mowh.     So  much   the  worse,  if  your  own  rule   be 
true.  \_Shouts  vnthin, 

P.  John.     The  word  of  peace   is   render'd:    hark, 

how  they  shout! 
Mowh,     This  had  been  cheerful  after  victory. 
Arch,     A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P,  John,  Go,  my  lord. 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too. — 

\Exit  Westmob£lakj>. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cop*d  withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  Lord  Hastingti; 

And,  ere  they  be  dismissed,  let  them  march  by. 

\^Exit  Hastings. 
P.  John,     I  trust,  lords,  we  shall   lie  to-night   to- 
gether. — 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  stiU? 

West,     The   leaders,  having   charge    from    you    to 
stand. 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

P.  John,     They  know  their  duties. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast,     My  lord,  our  army  is  dispers'd  already. 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their  coursec 
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East,  West,  North,  South ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home  and  sporting-place. 

West.     Good   tidings,  my  Lord   Hastings ;  for   the 
which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason :  — 
And   you,  Lord   Archbishop, — and   you.  Lord  Mow 

bray; 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowb,     Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable? 

West,     Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

Arch.     Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P.  John.  1  pawn'd  thee  none. 

1  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances 
Whereof  you  did  complain;  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence. 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. — 
Strike  up  our  drums !  pursue  the  scattered  stray ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day.  — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 
Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

\_Exeunt» 

Scene   III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Alarums :  Excursions.     Enter  Falstaff  and   Colb- 

^        VILE,  meeting. 

Fal.  What's  your  name,  sir?  of  what  condition 
are  you,  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Colevile.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  and  my  name  m 
Colevile  of  the  Pale. 
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Fal,  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name,  a  knight 
is  your  degree,  and  your  place  the  Dale :  Colevile 
shall  still  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and 
the  duhgeon  your  place,  —  a  place  deep  enough;  so 
shall  you  be  still  Colevile  of  the  Dale. 

Cole.     Are  not  you  Sir  John  Falstaff? 

Fah  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am. 
Do  ye  yield,  sir,  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  I  do 
sweat,  they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they 
weep  for  thy  death:  therefore,  rouse  up  fear  and 
trembling,  and  do  observance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole,  I  think  you  are  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  in 
that  thought  yield  me. 

Fal,  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this 
belly  of  mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks 
any  other  word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly 
of  any  indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active 
fellow  in  Europe :  my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb 
undoes  me.  —  Here  comes  our  General. 

Enter   Prince   John  of  Lancaster,   WestmobeIiAND, 

and  others, 

P.  John.     The    heat    is    past;    follow  no    farther 
now. — 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. — 

[Exit  West 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come: 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life. 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fal,  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be 
thus :  I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check  was 
the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow, 
an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  Have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old 
motion,  the   expedition  of  thought  ?     I  have    speeded 
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hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility:  I 
have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts;  and  here, 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immacu- 
late valour,  taken  Sir  John  Colevile  of  the  Dale,  a 
most  furious  knight  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what 
of  that?  he  saw  me,  and  jdelded;  that  I  may  justly 
say  with  the  hook-no8*d  fellow  of  Rome,  I  came,  saw, 
and  over-came. 

P.  John,  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
deserving. 

Fal,  I  know  not:  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield 
him ;  and  I  beseech  your  Grace,  let  it  be  book'd  with 
the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will 
have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own 
picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my  foot. 
To  the  which  course  if  I  be  enforc'd,  if  you  do  not 
all  show  like  gilt  two-pences  to  me,  and  I,  in  the 
clear  sky  of  fame,  o*ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full 
moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,  which  shew 
like  pins'  heads  to  her,  believe  not  the  word  of  the 
noble.  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert 
mount. 

P.  John.     Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal.     Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John,     Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may 
do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John,     Is  thy  name  Colevile? 

Cole,     It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John,     A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Fal.     And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are. 
That  led  me  hither;  had  they  been  nd'd  by  me, 
Y'ou  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

Fal.     I   know  not   how  they  sold   themselves,  hut 
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thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gav'st  thyself  away;    and   I 
thank  thee  for  thee. 

Enter  Westmobeland. 

P.  John.     Now,  have  you  left  pursuit? 

West,     Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stayed. 

P.  John.     Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates. 
To  York,  to  present  execution. — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence,  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 

[^Exit  CoLEYLLE  guarded. 
And  now  dispatch  we  toward  the  Court,  my  lords. 
1  hear  the  King  my  father  is  sore  sick: 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  Majesty, — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear,  —  to  comfort  him; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to 
go  through  Glostershire ;  and,  when  you  gome  to 
Court,  stand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  report. 

P.  John.     Fare  you  well,  Falstaff:    I,  in  my  con- 
dition. 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.      [^Exit. 

Fal.  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit:  'twere  better 
than  your  dukedom.  —  Good  faith,  this  same  young 
sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me;  nor  a  man  can- 
not make  him  laugh ; — but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks 
no  wine.  There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys 
come  to  any  proof,  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over- 
cool  their  blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that 
they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness;  and 
then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches.  They  are 
generally  fools  and  cowards; — which  some  of  us  should 
be  too,  but  for  inflammation.  A  good  sherris-sack 
hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it:  it  ascends  me  into 
the  brain;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  and  duD 
and    crudy  vapours  which  environ   it;    makes    it    ap» 
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prehensive,  quick,  forge-tive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
and  delectable  shapes;  which,  delivered  o'er  to  the 
voice,  (the  tongue,)  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  ex- 
cellent wit.  The  second  property  of  your  excellent 
Bherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood;  which,  before 
cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which 
is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice :  but  the 
sherria  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  in- 
wards to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face, 
which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm;  and  then  the  vital 
commoners  and  inland  petty  spirits  muster  me  all 
to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great  and  pufiT'd  up 
with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage :  and  this 
valour  comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon 
is  nothing  without  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work ;  and 
learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till 
sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use. 
Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant;  for 
the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father, 
he  hath,  like  lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land,  manured, 
husbanded,  and  till'd,  with  excellent  endeavour  of 
drinking  good,  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that 
he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a 
thousand  sons,  the  first  principle  I  woidd  teach  them 
should  be,  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  to  addict 
themselves  to  sack. 

Enter  Basdolfh. 

How  now,  Bardolph? 

Bard.     The  army  is  discharged  all  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  Til  through  Glostershire ;  and 
there  will  I  visit  Master  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire :  1 
have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my 
thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.     Come  away 

VOL.  VI.      •      FF  ^Exeuni> 
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ScEiTB  rv. 

Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Hensy,  Clabekce,  Prince  Httmfhsxt, 

Wakwick,  and  others, 

K,  Hen,     Now,  Lords,  if  God  doth  give  successfbi 
end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctifi'd. 
Our  navy  is  addressed,  our  power  collected. 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested. 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish: 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength. 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War,     Both  which  we    doubt  not  but   your  Ma> 
jesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen,  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 

Where  is  the  Prince  your  brother? 

Prince  Humphrey,     I  think  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my 

lord,  at  Windsor. 
K.  Hen,     And  how  accompanied  ? 
P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K,  Hen,     Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence, 

with  him? 
P.  Humph,     No,  my  good  lord;  he  is  in  presence 

here. 
Clarence,     What  would  my  lord  and  father? 
K,  Hen,     Nothing  but  well   to   thee,   Thomas   of 
Clarence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  Prince  thy  brother? 
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He  loves  thee»  and  thou  do'st  neglect  him,  Thomas. 

Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection 

Than  all  thy  brothers:  cherish  it,  my  boy. 

And  noble  of&ces  thou  may*st  effect 

Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 

Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren: 

Therefore  omit  him  not:  blunt  not  his  love. 

Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 

By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will. 

For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  charity; 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint; 

As  humorous  as  Winter,  and  as  sudden 

As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'd: 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently 

When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth ; 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope. 

Till  that  his  passions,  Hke  a  whale  on  ground, 

Confound     themselves     with    working.      Learn     thiB, 

Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends, 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in, 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion, 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 
Rhall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Cla.     I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  lore. 

K.  Hen.     Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  him, 
Thomas  ? 

Cla,     He  is  not  there  to-day :  he  dines  in  London, 

K,  Hen,     And  how  accompanied?  can'st  thou   tell 
that? 
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Cla,     With   Pointz,    and   other   Hs    continual   fol- 
lowers. 

K.  Hen.     Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds. 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overspread  with  them:  therefore,  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart  when  I  do  shape. 
In  forms  imaginary,  th*  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors. 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay! 

War,     My   gracious   lord,   you   look    beyond    bin 

quite. 
The  Prince  but  studies  his  companions. 
Like    a   strange    tongue:    wherein,  to   gain   the    lan« 

guage, 
'Tis  needful  that  the  most  immodest  WOTd 
Be  look'd  upon  and  leam'd;  which,  once  attain'd. 
Your  Highness  knows,  comes  to  no  farther  use 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  terms. 
The  Prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time. 
Cast  off  his  followers ;  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others. 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

K,  Hen.     'Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her 

comb 
In  the  dead  carrion. 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Who's  here  ?    Westmoreland  ? 
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West,     Health   to   my  sovereign,  and   new   happi- 
ness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  Grace's  hand. 
Mowbray,  the  Bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all. 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law. 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd. 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne. 
Here  at  mor^  leisure  may  your  Highness  read. 
With  every  course  in  his  particular. 

K.  Hen.     O   Westmoreland!    thou    art   a   summer 
bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. 

Enter  Hakcottkt. 

Look!  here's  more  news. 

Harcourt,     From  enemies    Heaven  keep  your  Ma- 
jesty ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of. 
The  Earl  Northumberland,  and  the  Lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K,  Hen.     And  wherefore    should   these  good  newi 
make  me  sick? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health;  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach,  —  such  are  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
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I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news, 

And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy.  — 

O  me !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill. 

[  Swoons. 
P.  Humph,     Comfort,  your  Majesty! 
Cla,  O  my  royal  father ! 

[Vest,     My  Sovereign  Lord,  cheer  up  yourself:  look 

up ! 
War.     Be    patient.  Princes:    you   do   know,  tLese 
fits 
Are  with  his  Highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air;  he'll  straight  be  well, 
Cla.     No,  no  ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs. 
Th'  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in. 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  wiU  break  out. 
P.  Humph.     The  people  fear  me;   for  they  do  ob- 
serve 
Unfather'd  heirs  and  loathly  births  of  nature  : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 
Had    found    some    months   asleep,    and   leap'd    them 
over. 
Cla.     The   river    hath    thrice   flow'd,    no   ebb    be- 
tween ; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles. 
Say  it  did  so  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  di'd. 
War.     Speak  lower.  Princes,  for  the  King  recovers. 
P.  Humph.      This    apoplexy   will,    certain,    be    his 

end. 
K.  Hen.     I  pray  you,  take   me   up,  and   bear'  mn 
hence 
Into  some  other  chamber:  softly,  'pray. 

\^They  bear  the   King   to  a   bed  in   an   inner 

part  of  the  room. 
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Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  Mends; 
Unless  some  didl  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

War,     Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 

K.  Hen,     Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  piUow  here. 

Cla,     His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 

War,     Less  noise,  less  noise! 

« 

Enter  Prince  Hbnby. 

P.  Hen,  Who  saw  the  Duke  of  Clarence/ 

Cla.     1  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.     How  now!   rain  within  doors,  and  none 
abroad ! 
How  doth  the  King  ? 

P.  Humph,     Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen,  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet? 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph,     He  alter' d  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen,     If  he  be  sick  with  joy,  he  will  recover 
Without  physic. 

War,     Not    so    much    noise,    my    lords.  —  Sweet 
Prince,  speak  low; 
The  King  your  father  is  dispos*d  to  sleep. 

Cla,     Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War,     Will*t  please  your  Grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

P.  Hen,     No ;   I  will  sit  and  watch   here   by  the 
King.  \_Exeunt  all  hut  Prince  Henbt 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow. 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow? 
O  polish'd  perturbation !   golden  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night,  sleep  with  it  now! 
Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty! 
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When  thou  do'st  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  do'st  sit 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 

That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 

There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not : 

Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 

Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord!  my  father!  — 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed;    this  is  a  sleep 

That  from  this  golden  ringol  hath  divorc'd 

So  many  English  kings.     Thy  due  from  me 

Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood. 

Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness. 

Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously: 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown. 

Which,  as  inmiediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 

Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo,  here  it  sits, 

[Putting  it  on  his  head. 
Which    Heaven    shall   guard ;     and   put    the    world's 

whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me.     This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [^Exii. 

K,  Hen,     Warwick !    Gloster !   Clarence ! 

Enter  Wabwick  and  the  rest. 

Cla.  Doth  the  King  call? 

War,     What   would   your   Majesty?      How    fares 

your  Grace  ? 
K,  Hen,     Why  did  you  leave   me   here  alone,  my 

lords  ? 
Cla.     We   left   the   Prince,  my   brother,  here,    my 

liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 
K.  Hen,     The   Prince   of  Wales?    Where   ie    hef 

let  me  see  him: 
[He  is  not  here."] 
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War.     This  door  is  open;   he  is  gone  this  way. 
P.  Humph,     He    came    not    through   the    chambei 

where  we  stay'd. 
K,  Hen,     Where  is  the  crown?  who  took  it  from 

my  pillow? 
War.     When    we    withdrew,  my  liege,  we    left   ii 

here. 
K,  Hen,     The  Prince   hath  ta*en   it   hence:  —  go, 

seek  him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death?  — 

Find  him,  my  Lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither. 

\_Exit  Wabwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me.  —  See,  sons,  what  things  you  are  j 
How  quickly  Nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object. 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke   their   sleeps  with   thoughts,  their  braini 

with  care. 
Their  bones  with  industry : 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises; 
When,  like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets. 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murdered  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.— 

Enter  Wabwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long, 
TiU  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd  me  ? 
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War,     My  lord,  I   found  the   Prince   in   the    next 
room, 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow. 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaffed  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  washed  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

K,  Hen.     But   wherefore    did   he    take    away    the 
crown? 

Enter  Prince  Henbt. 

Lo,  where  he  comes.  —  Come  hither  to  me,  Harry.  — 
Depart  the  chamber:  leave  us  here  alone. 

\_Exeunt  Clabence,  P.  Humfhsey,  Lords,  &c. 

jP.  Hen,     I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

K,  Hen,     Thy    wish    was    father,    Harry,    to   that 
thought : 
[  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Do*st  thou  so  hunger  for  mine  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt   needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     O  foolish  youth ! 
Thou  seek*st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a  little;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :   my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours, 
Were  thine  without  oflfence,  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  seal*d  up  my  expectation: 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart. 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What !    canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself. 
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And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 

That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 

Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head; 

Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust : 

Qive  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 

Harry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd!  —  Up,  vanity! 

Down,  royal  state !  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence  | 

And  to  the  English  Court  assemble  now, 

From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness ! 

Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum 

Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance 

Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt, 

England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might; 

For  the  fiflh  Harry  from  curb'd  license  plucks 

The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants ! 

P.  Hen,     O,  pardon   me,   my   liege !   but   for   mj 
tears,  {^Kneeling 

The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally 
liOng  guard  it  yours !     If  I  affect  it  more 
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Than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown, 

Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise. 

Which  my  most  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 

Teacheth,  —  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending. 

God  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in. 

And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  Majesty, 

How  cold  it  struck  my  heart!     If   I  do  feign, 

O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 

And  never  live  to  shew  th'  incredulous  world 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 

(And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,) 

I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense. 

And  thus  upbraided  it :  **  The  care  on  thee  depen^ng, 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father; 

Therefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious. 

Preserving  life  in  med'cine  potable : 

But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honour' d,  most  renown' d, 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up."     Thus,  my  royal  liege. 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head; 

To  try  with  it,  as  with  an  enemy 

That  had  before  my  face  murther'd  my  ibther. 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor: 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy, 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride; 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 

Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome. 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it, 

Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 

And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is. 

That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it! 

K,  Hen,     O  my  son! 
God  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  might* st  win  the  more  thy  father's  lore. 
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Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 

Come  hither,  Harry;    sit  thou  by  my  bed, 

And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 

That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     God  knows,  my  son. 

By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook' d  ways 

I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well 

How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head: 

To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 

Better  opinion,  better  confirmation; 

For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 

With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  in  me 

But  as  an  honour  snatched  with  boisterous  band; 

And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 

My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances  ; 

Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed. 

Wounding  supposed  peace.     All  these  bold  fears. 

Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered; 

For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 

Acting  that  argument;    and  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode :    for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd* 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 

So,  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 

Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough;    since  griefs  are  green. 

And  all  my  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends, 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out; 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced. 

And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displaced ;    which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them  off,  and  had  a  purpose  now 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  state :  —  therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels,  that  action,  hence  borne  out 
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May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  deni'd  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive,' 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  livel 

F,  Hen,     My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be: 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  wiU  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Wakwick,  Lords, 

and  others, 

K,  Hen,     Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lan- 
caster. 

P.  John,     Health,    peace,    and   happiness,    to   my 
royal  father! 

K,  Hen,     Thou  bring*st  me  happiness  and  peace. 
son  John; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  wither'd  trunk :   upon  thy  sight. 
My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 
Where  is  my  Lord  of  Warwick  ? 

P.  Hen,  My  Lord  of  Warwick! 

K,  Hen,     Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon? 

War,     'Tis  caU'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K,  Hen.     Laud   be   to  God!  —  even  there  my  life 
must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesi'd  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  the  Holy  Land. — 
But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber;   there  Fll  lie: 
Id  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [^Exeunt 
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ACT  V. 

ScEiTB  I.  —  Glostershire.     A  hall  in  Shallow's 

House. 

Enter  Shallow,  Falstaff,  Babdolfh,  and  Page. 

Shallow, 

BY  cock  and  pie,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to-night. 
—  What,  Davy,  I  say! 
Fal.     You  must  excuse  me,  Master  Robert  Shallow. 
Shal,     I  wiU   not  excuse   you ;   you   shall   not  be 
excus'd ;   excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;   there  is  no 
excuse  shall  serve;  you  shall  not  be  excus'd. — Why, 

Davy! 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy,     Here,  sir. 

Shal,  Davy^  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — let  me  see,  Davy; 
let  me  see :  —  yea,  marry,  W^iUiam  cook,  bid  him  come 
hither.  —  Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excus'd. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus ;  those  precepts  cannot  be 
serv'd:  and,  agjain,  sir,  —  shall  we  sow  the  headland 
with  wheat  ? 

Shal,  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
cook  :  —  are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Davy,  Yes,  sir.  —  Here  is,  now,  the  smith's  note 
for  shoeing  and  plough  irons. 

Shal,  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid.  —  Sir  John,  you 
shall  not  be  excus'd. 

Davy,  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must 
needs  be  had :  —  and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any 
of  William's  wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other 
day  at  Hinckley  fair  ? 
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SJidl.  He  shall  answer  it.  —  Some  pigeons,  Davy ; 
a  couple  of  short-legg'd  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and 
any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Davy,     Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Shal,  Yea,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well.  A  friend 
i'  th'  Court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use  Lis  men 
w^ell,  Davy,  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Davy,  No  worse  than  they  are  [back-]bitten,  sir; 
for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shal.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  business, 
Davy. 

Davy,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William 
Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  Hill. 

Shal,  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against  that 
Visor :  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Davy,  I  grant  your  worship  that  he  is  a  knave, 
sir ;  but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have 
some  countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An  honest 
man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave 
is  not.  I  have  serv'd  your  worship  truly,  sir,  this 
eight  years ;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quar- 
ter bear  out  a  knave  against  an  honest  man,  I  have 
but  a  very  little  credit  with  your  worship.  The  knave 
is  mine  honest  friend,  sir;  therefore,  I  beseech  your 
worship,  let  him  be  countenanc*d. 

Shal,  Go  to  ;  I  say  he  shall  have  no  wrong.  Look 
about,  Davy.  [Exit  Davy.]  Where  are  you.  Sir 
John  ?  Come,  come,  come  ;  off  with  your  boots.  — 
Give  me  your  hand.  Master  Bardolph. 

Bard,     I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal,  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  Mas- 
ter Bardolph.  —  And  welcome,  my  tall  fellow.  [To 
the  Page.]     Come,  Sir  John.  \_Exit  SHAiiiiOW. 

Fal,  ril  follow  you,  good  Master  Robert  Shallow. 
Rardoiph,  look  to  our  horses.     [Exeunt  Babdolfh  and 
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Page.]  If  I  were  saw'd  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hem  it*  s  staves  as  Master 
Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  sembla- 
ble  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his :  they,  by 
observing  him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  jus- 
tices; he,  by  conversing  with  them,  is  tum'd  into  a 
justice-like  serving  man.  Their  spirits  are  so  married 
in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society,  that 
they  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild 
geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would 
humour  his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near 
their  master :  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  Mas- 
ter Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better  command  his 
servants.  It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or 
ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one 
of  another :  therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their  com- 
pany. I  will  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shal- 
low to  keep  Prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter  the 
wearing-out  of  six  fashions,  (which  is  four  terms,  or 
two  actions,)  and  he  shall  laugh  without  interval' 
lufM,  O,  it  is  much  that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath, 
and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that 
never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders !  O,  you  shall  see 
him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up. 

iS^.     IWithin.']     Sir  John ! 

Fdl,  I  come.  Master  Shallow  :  I  come.  Master  Shal- 
low. \_Ea:it  Falstait. 

Scene  II. 
Westminster.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Wabwick,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War,     How  now,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice!  whithef 
away? 

TOL.    TI.  GO 
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Ch.  Just,     How  doth  the  King? 

War,     Exceeding  well :  his  cares  axe  now  all  ended. 

Ch.  Just.     I  hope  not  dead. 

War,  He's  walk*d  the  way  of  nature. 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just,     I  would  his  Majesty  had  called  me  witb 
him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.     Indeed,  I  think  the  young  King  lovea  yoo 
not. 

Ch.  Just.     I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm  myself 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Hitmphket,  Clabekcx, 
WESTMOBELAim,  and  others. 

War.     Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Hairy: 
O,  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen ! 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Ch.  Just.     O  God !  I  fear  all  will  be  overturned. 

P.  John.    Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick,  good  mor- 

^  row. 

P.  Humvh.\      ^     , 

pj  >     Good  morrow,  cousm. 

P.  John.     We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot    to 

speak. 
War.     We  do  remember;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.     Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made 

us  heavy! 
Ch.  Just.     Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier 
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P.  Humph.     O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a  Mend 
indeed ! 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow:    it  is,  sure,  your  own. 

P.  John.     Though   no  man   be  assur'd  what  grace 
to  find. 
You  stAnd  in  coldest  expectation : 
I  am  the  sorrier ;   'would  'twere  otherwise. 

Cla,     Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John  Falstaff 
fair. 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Just.     Sweet    Princes,    what    I    did   I    did   in 
honour. 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul; 
And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall' d  remission. 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  King  my  master  that  is  dead 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 

War.     Here  comes  the  Prince. 

Enter  King  Henky  V. 

Ch.    Just.      Good    morrow,    and    God    save    youi 
Majesty ! 

King.     This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear: 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 
But  Harry,  Harry.     Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers, 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you. 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears, 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on. 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why,  then,  be  sad; 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers. 
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Than  a  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us  all. 

For  me,  by  Heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assur'd, 

m  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too; 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares : 

Yet  weep  that  Harry's  dead;    and  so  will  I; 

But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears, 

By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  Johriy  8fC.     We  hope  no   other  from  your  Maj. 
esty. 

King.     You    all   look  strangely  on  me ;  —  and  yen 
most.  [To  the  Chief  Justice. 

You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  you  not. 

Ch.  Just,     I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd  rightly, 
Your  Majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.     No  ? 
How  might  a  Prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !    rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England!     Was  this  easy? 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten? 

Ch.  Just.     I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me: 
And,  in  th'  administration  of  his  law 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  Highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  King  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat   of  judgment: 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  iU, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naught; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
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That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 
Nay,  more  ;   to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  ^second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours, 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd. 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted, 
^Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain' d. 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And  in  your  power  soft  silencing  your  son. 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 
What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place, 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

King,    You  are  right,  Justice ;  and  you  weigh  this  weD 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword; 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase. 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words :  — 
*' Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold. 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  ; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son, 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice."  —  You  did  commit  me; 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrance,  —  that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my  hand. 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth: 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear, 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  Tour  well-practis'd,  wise  directions. — 
And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you: 
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My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave. 

For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections, 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 

To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 

Hath  proudly  flow'd*  in  vanity  till  now : 

Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 

Where  it  shall  mingle  with'  the  state  of  floods. 

And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 

Now,  call  we  our  High  Court  of  Parliament, 

And  let  us  choose  such  limb^  of  noble  counsel. 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 

In  equal  rank  with  the  best  governed  nation; 

That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us, 

In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. — 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite. 
As  I  before  remembered,  all  our  State : 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.        \_Exeum, 


Scene   IH. 

Glostershire.     The  Garden  of  Shallow's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Babdolph,  ihi 

Page,  and  Davy. 

Shal.     Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard ;  where,  in 
an  arbour,  we  will   eat   a   last   year's   pippin   of  mt 
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own  graffing,  with  a  dish  of  caxraways,  and  so  forth ; 
—  come,  cousin  Silence;  —  and  then  to  bed. 

Fal,  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich. 

Shah  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all,  beggars 
all,  Sir  John:  —  marry,  good  air.  —  Spread,  Davy; 
spread,  Davy;   well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses :  he  is 
your  serving-man  and  your  husband. 

Shah     A  good  varlet,  a   good   varlet,  a  very  good 

varlet.  Sir  John.  —  [By  the  Mass,]  I  have  drunk  too 

much    sack    at   supper :  —  A   good    varlet.     Now   sif 

down,  now  sit  down.  —  Come,  cousin. 

Sih     Ah,  sirra!   quoth-a,  —  we  shall 

[Singing 

Do  nothing  hut  eat,  and  make  good  cheer^ 
And  praise  Heaven  for  the  merry  year ; 
When  Jlesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear. 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there^ 

So  merrily. 
And  ever  among  so  merrily, 

Fah  There's  a  merry  heart!  —  Good  Master  Si- 
lence, 1*11  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shah     Give  Master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Davy,  Sweet  sir,  sit;  I'll  be  with  you  anon:-^ 
most  sweet  sir,  sit.  —  Master  Page,  good  Master  Page, 
sit :  proface !  What  you  want  in  meat,  we*il  have  in 
drink.     But  you    [must]   bear:    the    heart's  all. 

lExU, 

Shal.     Be  merry,  Master  Bardolph;  —  and  my  little 

soldier  there,  be  merry. 

[Singing 

RiL     Be  merry,  he  merry;  my  wife  has  all; 

For  women  are  shrews,  hcth  short  and  tall 
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*Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  dtt^ 

And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  Sfc, 

Fal,  I  did  not  think  Master  Silence  had  been  a 
man  of  this  mettle. 

Sil.  Who  ?  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and 
once,  ere  now. 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy.     There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  you. 

[Setting  them  before  Babdoi.fh. 
Shah     Davy,  — 

Davy.  Your  worship.  —  Fll  be  with  you  straight. 
—  A  cup  of  wine,  sir? 

•  [Singmg. 
Sil.     A  cup  of  wine,  thafs  brisk  and  fine^ 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine; 

And  a  merry  heart  lives  long^a. 

Fal.     Well  said.  Master  Silence. 
Sil.     An   we    shall  be  merry,   now   comes   in   the 
Bweet  of  the  night. 

Fal.     Health  and  long  life  to  you.  Master  Silence. 

Sil.     Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come; 

Til  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome :  if  thou  wantest 
any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart.  -^ 
Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief;  and  welcome,  indeed, 
too.  —  m  drink  to  Master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the 
cavalieros  about  London. 

Davy.     I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard,     An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy,  — 

Shal.  By  the  Mass,  you*ll  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha !    will  you  not,  Master  Bardolph  ? 
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Bard,     Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal.  [By  God*s  liggens]  I  thank  thee.  —  The 
knave  will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that:  he 
will  not  out ;  he  is  true  bred. 

Bard,     And  TU  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal,  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  notHing: 
be  merry.  [^Knocking  heard,"]  Look,  who's  at  door 
there.     Ho!   who  knocks?  [^Exit  Davy. 

Fal,     Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

[To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper, 

Sil.     Do  me  rights  [Singing. 

And  dub  me  knight : 
Sa^mingo, 

l8*t  not  so? 

Fal.     'Tis  so. 

Sil,  Is't  so  ?  Why,  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do 
somewhat. 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy,  An't  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Pis* 
tol,  come  from  the  Court  with  news. 

Fal,     From  the  Court?  let  him  come  in. — 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now.  Pistol? 

Pist,     Sir  John,  God  save  you,  sur. 

Fal,     What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol? 

Pist,  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  none  to  g^ood. 
Sweet  knight,  th'  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  realm. 

Sil.  By'r  Lady,  I  think  he  be,  but  goodman  Puff 
of  Bars'on. 

Pist.     Puff? 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base  I  — 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend, 

G03 
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And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of 
this  world. 

Pist,  A  foutra  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base ! 
I  speak,  of  AMca  and  golden  joys. 

Fal,  O  base  Assyrian  knight !  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

[Sings. 

Sil.     And   Rohin   Hoody    Scarlet,   and  John. 

Pist,     Shall  dunghiU  curs  confront  the  Helicons? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Skal,     Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding 

Pist.     Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

SkaL  GivC'  me  pardon,  sir:  —  if,  sir,  you  come 
with  news  from  the  Court,  I  take  it  there  is  but 
two  ways,  —  either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them. 
I  am,  sir,  under  the  King,  in  some  authority. 

Pist,     Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?   speak,  or  die. 

Shal,     Under  King  Harry. 

Pist.  Harry  the  Fourth?   or  Fifth? 

Shot.     Harry  the  Fourth. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  office  !  — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  King; 
Harry  the  Fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth: 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this,  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.     What !    is  the  old  King  dead  ? 

Pist.     As  nail  in  door :  the  things  I  speak  are  just. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph !  saddle  my  horse.  —  Master 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the 
wand,  'tis  thine.  —  Pistol,  I  will  double-charf^  thee 
with   dignities. 
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Bard.  O  joyful  day !  —  I  would  not  take  a  knight- 
hood for  my  fortune. 

Pist,     What!   I  do  bring  good  news? 

Fal.  Carry  Master  Silence  fb  bed.  —  Master  Shal-*/ 
low,  my  Lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  For- 
tune's steward.  Get  on  thy  boots:  we'll  ride  all 
night.  —  O,  sweet  Pistol!  —  Away,  Bardolph.  [^Exit 
Babd.]  —  Come,  Pistol,  utter  more  to  me ;  and,  with- 
al, devise  something  to  do  thyself  good.  Boot,  boot. 
Master  Shallow :  I  know  the  young  King  is  sick  for 
me.  Let  us  take  any  man's  horses;  the  laws  of 
England  are  at  my  commandment.  Happy  are  they 
which  have  been  my  Mends,  and  woe  unto  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  ! 

Pist.     Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also! 
"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  ? "  say  they ; 
Why,  here  it  is:   welcome  these  pleasant  days! 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 

London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Beadles,  dragging  in   Hostess  Quicklt  and 

Doll  Teab-sheet. 

Host,  No,  thou  arrant  knave:  I  would  to  God  I 
might  die,  that  I  might  have  thee  hang'd;  thou  hast 
drawn  my  shoulder  out  of  joint. 

1  Beadle.  The  constables  have  deliver'd  her  over  to 
me,  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I 
warrant  her.  There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately 
kill'd  about  her. 

Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie.  Come  on :  I'll 
tell  thee  what,  thou  damn'd  tripe-visag'd  rascal,  an 
the    child    I    now  go  with    do   miscarry,  thou    had'st 
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better  thou  had'st  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper-fac'd 
villain. 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  Sir  John  were  come  !  ht 
firould  make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody.  But  I 
pray  God  the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscarry ! 

1  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of  cush- 
ions again;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come,  I 
charge  you  both  go  with  me,  for  the  man  is  dead, 
that  you  and  Pistol  beat  among  you. 

Dol.  Til  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  cen- 
ser, I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swing'd  for  this,  ^ 
you  blue-bottle  rogue !  you  filthy  famish'd  correc- 
tioner!  if  you  be  not  swing'd,  Til  forswear  h&lf- 
kirtles. 

1  Bead.     Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 

Host.  O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome 
might !     Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come :  bring  me  to  a 
Justice. 

Host.     Ay ;   come,  you  starv'd  blood-hound. 

Dol.     Goodman  Death  !     Goodman  Bones ! 

Host.     Thou  atomy  thou  ! 

Dol.     Come,  you  thin  thing ;    come,  you  rascal ! 

1    Bead.     Very  well.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  V. 
A  public  Place  near  Westminster  Abbey, 

Enter  Two  Grooms,  stretoing  rushes, 

1  Groom.     More  rushes,  more  rushes ! 

2  Groom.     The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

1  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come 
from  the  coronation.     Dispatch,  dispatch! 

\_Exeunt  Grooms. 
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Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Baedolph,  and 

the  Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  Master  Robert  Shallow ; 
I  wiU  make  the  King  do  you  grace.  I  will  leer  upon 
him,  as  he  comes  by,  and  do  but  mark  the  coimte- 
nance  that  he  will  give  me. 

Pist,     God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight.  * 

Fal,  Come  here.  Pistol;  stand  behind  me.  —  [To 
Shallow.]  O,  if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made 
new  liveries,  I  would  have  bestowed  the  thousand 
pound  I  borrowed  of  you.  But  'tis  no  matter;  this 
poor  shew  doth  better :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had 
to  see  him. 

Shah     It  doth  so. 

Fal.     It  shews  my  earnestness  of  affection. 

Pist.     It  doth  so. 

Fal.     My  devotion. 

Pist.     It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night;  and  not 
to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience 
to  shift  me. 

Shal.     It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweat- 
ing with  desire  to  see  him :  thinking  of  nothing  else ; 
putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  see  him. 

Pist.  *Tis  semper  idem  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est. 
'Tis  all  in  every  part 

Shal.     *Tis  so,  indeed. 

Pist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 
and  make  thee  rage.  Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy 
noble  thoughts,  is  in  base  durance  and  contagious 
prison ;  hauFd  thither  by  most  mechanical  and  dirty 
hand :  —  Rouse  up  revenge    from    ebon    den  with  fell 
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Alecto*s  snake,  for  Doll   is  in ;   Pistol  speaks  naught 
hut  truth. 

Fal.     I  wiU  deliver  her. 

[Shouts  within^  and  trumpets  sound. 
Pist,     There   roar*d   the   sea,  and   trumpet-clangor 
sounds. 

Enter  Kino  and  his  TVain,  including  the  Chief  Justice. 

Fal,     God   save    thy   Grace,  King   Hal!   my  royal 
Hal! 

Pist,     The    Heavens    thee    guard   and   keep,  most 
royal  imp  of  fame ! 

Fal,     God  save  thee,  my  sweet  hoy ! 

King,     My  Lord  Chief  Justice,  speak  to  that  vain 
man. 

Ch,  Just,     Have   you   your  wits?  know  you  what 
'tis  you  speak? 

Fal,     My  King !   my  Jove !     I   speak  to  thee,  my 
heart! 

King,     I   know   thee   not,    old   man:   fall    to   thy 
prayers ; 
How  iU  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester! 
I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace; 
Leave  gormandizing;   know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest: 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive. 
That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast. 
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The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots: 

Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death* 

As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders, 

Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil; 

And  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 

We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities. 

Give  you  advancement. — Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord. 

To  see  performed  the  tenour  of  our  word.  — 

Set  on.  [^Exeunt  King  and  his  Train, 

Fal.     Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  Sir  John;  which  I  beseech  you 
to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be.  Master  Shallow.  Do  not 
you  grieve  at  this :  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to 
him.  Look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world. 
Fear  not  your  advancement;  I  will  be  the  man  yet 
that  shall  make  you  great. 

Shai,  I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  should 
give  me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw. 
I  beseech  you,  good  Sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hun- 
dred of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that 
you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  Six 
John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to  dinner. 
Come,  Lieutenant  Pistol ;  —  come,  Bardolph.  —  I  shall 
be  sent  for  soon  at  night. 

Enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Justice,  Officers,  4^. 

Ch.  Just.     Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  ♦he  Fleet 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 
Fal.     My  lord,  my  lord!  — 
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■    Ch.  Just,     I  cannot   now  speak:    I  will   hear  you 

soon. 
Take  them  away. 

Pist.     Se  fortuna  me  tormenta,  il  sperare  me  eon^ 
tenia, 

[Exeunt  Fal.,  Shal.,  Pist.,  Babd.,  Page  and 

Officers. 
P.  John,     I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  King^s. 
He  hath  intent  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for; 
But  all  are  banish'd  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 
Ch.  Just,     And  so  they  are. 
P.  John,     The  King  hath  call'd  his  parliament,  my 

lord. 
Ch,  Just,     He  hath. 

P.  John,     I  will  lay  odds,  that,  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.     I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  King. 
Come,  will  you  hence?  fJSiMiiiil. 
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EPILOGUK, 

[First  my  fear,  then  my  court' sy,  last  my  speecn. 
My  fear  is  your  displeasure,  my  court'sy  my  duty,  and 
my  speech  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you  look  for  a 
good  speech,  now,  you  undo  me ;  for  what  I  have  to 
say,  is  of  mine  own  making,  and  what  indeed  I 
should  say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring. 
But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture.  —  Be  it 
known  to  you,  (as  it  is  very  well,)  I  was  lately  here 
in  the  end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  pa- 
tience for  it,  and  to  promise  you  a  better.  I  did 
mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this ;  which,  if,  like 
an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and 
you,  my  gentle  creditors,  lose.  Here,  I  promised  you, 
I  would  be,  and  here  I  commit  my  body  to  your 
mercies :  bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some ; 
and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will 
you  command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that  were 
but  light  payment,  to  dance  out  of  your  debt ;  but 
a  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction, 
and  so  will  I.  All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  for- 
given me ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gen- 
tlemen do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which 
was  never  seen  before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too 
much  cloy'd  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will 
continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make 
you  merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France :  where,  for 
any  thing  I  know,  Falsta^  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  un- 
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less  already  he  be  kill'd  with  your  hard  opinions ;  for 
Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man. 
My  tongue  is  weary;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will 
bid  you  good  nlgLc ;  hud  so  kneel  lown  before  you ; 
but%  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  Queen.] 


NOTES  ON  THE   SECOND    PART  OP 

KING  HENRY  IV. 


INDUCTION. 


p.  419.  "Enter  Rumour,  painted  full  of  Tonffuea" :  —  So  the 
quarto:  the  folio  has  only  ** Enter  Rumour.**  Rumour 
was  always  so  represented  m  the  pageants  and  masques 
of  the  time. 

"  •• the  ears  of  men  '* :  —  The  folio  misprints,  ••  the 

ears  of  them,** 

p.  420.     •* to  anatomize** :  —  The  old  copies  spell  this  word 

anathamizet  and  not  annothanize.  See  the  Note  on 
"which  to  annotanize."  Love's  Labour^s  Lost,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1,  p.  459. 

«* the  peasant  towns  " :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio   of 

1632  has  ** pleasant  towns"  —  a  correction  that  would 
occur  to  any  reader;  but  both  quarto  and  folio  have 
•  peasant,*  and  the  latter  unites  the  words  with  a  hyphen, 
which,  although  it  was  sometimes  superfluously  used, 
was  not  always  so. 

•*  Between  the  royal  field"  :  —  The  quarto  has,  •*  tfuU 
royal  field." 


// 


n 


ACT   FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

p.  421.     •«  Good,  an  God  will"  ;  —  Thus  the  quarto ;  the  folio, 
•♦  and  Jieaven  will,"  as  often  before. 

p.  422.     *•  For-spent  ** :  —  i.  e.,  utterly  spent ;  *  for  *  being  a  con- 
traction of  forth  =  out,  outerly,  utterly. 

"         " had  iU  luck":  — The    quarto,    **had   luck." 

Northumberland  in  his  next  speech,  repeating  this,  says, 
"  ill  luck." 

"         •• his  armed  heels": — The  folio  misprints  **  able 

heels,"  the  word  being  caught  from  the  preceding  line. 
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p.  423.  *'  Spoke  at  a  venture  ** :  —  So  the  quarto  ;  the  folio,  •*  at 
afl?venture."  Either  may  be  the  right  reading;  and  in 
such  a  case  it  is  better  to  assume  that  a  compositor  acci- 
dentally printed  *  adventure*  for  « a  venture,'  than  to 
believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  *  cU  arfventure.* 

" like  to  a  title-leaf** :  —  The  title  leaves  to  ele^ea 

\^re  entirely  black,  and  fly  leaves  of  the  same  color 
alternated  with  the  printed  pages. 

"         ** where   on  the    imperious    flood":  —  Thus  the 

quarto  :  the  folio  has  **  when  the,"  &c.,  incorrectly,  as 
appears  by  *  hath  left,'  in  the  next  line. 

p.  424.  *•  That  what  he  fear*d  is  chanc*d.  Yet  speak,  Mor- 
ton "  :  —  The  quartos,  •♦  chancedt**  the  folio,  •«  chanc'd,"  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Dyce  in  thinking  the  contraction  acci- 
dental, or  at  least,  unauthoritative. 

"         •♦  Remember'd  knoUing^*  &c. :  —  The  quarto  has  ♦<  toll- 
tng, 

p.  426.     «* buckle  under  life  " :  —  i.  e.,   bend  under    life. 

We  still  say  in  America,  <  buckle  down  to  it.* 

"  Weaken'd  with  grief** :  —  In  this  line,  •  grief*  is  first 
used  for  pain,  and  last  for  sorrow. 

"  [This  strained  passion,**  &c. :  —  This  speech,  which  is 
assigned  in  the  quarto  to  UmfreviU,  who  is  not  on  the  stage, 
was  omitted  from  the  folio,  probably  for  that  reason. 

*«  You  cast  the  event,**  &c. :  —  This  and  the  thirteen  lines 
following  are  not  in  the  quarto. 

p  427.     •* and  do  speak  the  truth":  —  The  quarto   has, 

"  do  speak,"  &c.  It  also  omits  the  twenty-one  succeed- 
ing lines. 

"         •« only  but. the  corpse* **: —  The  folio  has   "the 

corpes,**  which  easy  misprint  for  "  the  corfes  "  has  occurred 
before. 

p. 428*     " nor  never  yet  more  need":  —  The  quarto  has 

*  end  never  yet,'  &c. 

Scene  II. 

'        «* w?uit  sags  the  doctor,'*  &c. :  — The  pretensions  of 

those  arch- charlatans,  the  water  doctors,  were  beginning 
to  be  ridiculed  in  Shakespeare's  youth ;  and  during  the 
subsequent  fifty  years  they  were  made  the  subject  of 
mucn  satire.  Falstaff*s  physician  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed an  imusual  combination  of  conscience  and  com« 
mon  sense. 
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p.  428,     " to  gird  at  me  " :  —  **Alludef  ne  veUicaf  glance  at, 

[allude,]  but  do  not  gird,  [quip,  twitch,  carp,  scoff.]" 
Janua  Linffuarum, 

"         «* but  I  vdM  set  you,"  &c. :  — The  quarto  has,  ••  but 

I  wiU  •m-set*  you."    As  to  agcUe,  See  the  Note  on  "no 
bigger  than  an  agate  stone,"  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

p.  429.     «• as  a  fece  royal "  :  —  Folio  and  quarto  read,  **  ai 

a  face  :  "  —  corrected  in  the  folio  of  1632. 

takhuf  up  "  ;  —  To  take  up  a  commodity,  was  to 


purchase  it. 

"  ♦* and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it "  : 

—  The   punning  allusion  is,  to  the  sides   of  a  lantern, 
which  were  of  horn. 

p.  430.  ♦*  I  bought  him  in  PauVs*' : —  The  literature  of  Shake- 
speare's day  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  common  use  of 
tlie  nave  of  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  as  a  prom- 
enade and  rendezvous  by  the  men  about  town,  especially 
of  the  baser  sort.  Advertisements  were  posted  upon  the 
pillars,  as  now  upon  bulletins  or  dead  walls ;  and  there 
serving  men  and  retainers  out  of  place  sought  new  masters 
or  patrons.  A  Westminster  woman,  a  Paul's  man,  and 
a  Smithfield  horse  enjoyed  similar  reputations.  West- 
minster was  then  a  suburb  of  London  ;  and  see  the  Note 
on  "all  houses  in  the  suburbs,"  Measure  for  Mectsure^ 
ActL  Sc.  2,  p.  113. 

''  *♦  Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  "  :  —  Steevens  first  re- 
marked that  this  judge  was  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  died  December  17, 
1413,  and  was  buried  in  Harwood  church,  Yorkshire. 

"  *• a  young  knave,  and  beg'* :  —  ITie  quarto  has, 

*♦  and  begging,*'  and  just  below,  "  need  soldiers." 

p.  431.  "You  hunt  counter** :  —  i.  e.,  you  are  on  the  wrong 
scent.  The  compositor  of  this  passage  in  the  folio,  having 
mistaken  the  two  words  for  an  epithet,  printed  "  Hunt- 
counter ,**  which  some  editors  retain. 

" I  sent /or  you  "  :  —  The  folio  accidentally  omits 

•  for.' 


" a  kind  of  lethargy  "  ;  —  The  quarto  adds,  "  an*t 

please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of  sleeping,"  &c.,  which  has 
been  hitherto  retained.  Li  my  judgment,  and  without  a 
doubt,  the  italicized  words  were  omitted  in  the  folio  by 
design.  It  is  noticeable  as  a  fine  stroke  of  art  that,  aa 
Falstaff  finds  his  effrontery  ineffectual,  his  courtesy  be- 
comes gradually  less  overstrained,  till  finally,  in  the  ncx* 
tpeech  but  one  to  this,  he  snaps  tiie  Chief  Justice  up. 
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p. 431.  "It  hath  it  original":  —  So  the  old  copies.  See  the 
Note  on  «•  it's  foUy,"  &c.,  Wintet's  Tale,  Act  I.  Sc.  2  : 
and  note  "  the  cause  of  his  effects  "  in  this  very  speech. 

p.  432.     *•  Very  well,  my  lord  ** :  —  This  speech  has,  in  the  quarto 
the  important  prefix  Old,     See  the  Introductitni  to  Part  I. 


—  If  I  be  your  physician  ** :  —  The  quarto,  •*  K  1 
do  become y  '  &c. 

'  «* /  did  not  come  ** :  —  Mr.  Hudson  remarks  that, 

"  a  man  employed  as  Falstaff  wa.s,  could  not  be  held  to 
answer  in  a  prosecution  for  an  offence  of  the  kind  in 
question." 

«*  Your  means  are  very  slender  "  :  —  The  folio  here  has 
« is,*  and  omits  *  it  *  between  *  waste  *  and  •  great.' 

«* /  am  thefeUow,**  &c. :  —  Doubtless  a  merely  local 

and  timely  allusion. 

p.  433.  **  His  effect  of  gravy  "  ;  —  Falstaff*s  reply  has  an  interest 
beside  its  waggishness,  as  showmg  that  *  gravity'  was 
pronounced  grave-ity,  preserving  the  sound  of  its  root ; 
else  his  joke  would  have  been  no  joke  at  all.  See  the 
Note  on  ♦♦  such  rackers  of  orthography,"  Love*s  Labour** 
Lost,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

*• like  his  evil  angel":  —  So  the  folio;  using  an 

epithet  much  better  suited  to  •  angel'  than  •  ill,'  the  read- 
ing of  the  quarto,  and  equally  adapted  with  that  to  the 
introduction  of  Falstaff*s  reply.  'Evil'  haviag  been 
generally  spelled  et^iU,  the  quarto  reading  is  a  probable 
misprint. 

"         <« 1  cannot  go,  I  cannot  teU** :  —  It  may  possibly 

be  desirable  to  remark  here  that  FaUtaff  refers  to  the 
going  or  passing  of  money,  and  the  telBng  or  counting 
of  it. 

'  " these  coster-monger^ 8  times  "  ;  —  The  folio  omits 

•times.*  *  Coster-monger '  meant  originally  a  seller  of 
apples,  but  came  to  be  applied  to  any  small  trader  in 
firuit  or  vegetables. 

'  ** [your  chin  double]**  :  —  The  folio   omits  these 

words,  and  almost  certainly  by  accident,  as  the  antithesia 
shows. 

p.  434.     *' [about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon]  ";  — 

These  words,  found  in  the  quarto,  but  not  in  the  folio,  have 
always  been  printed  in  the  text.  They  are  retained  in  this 
edition  after  some  hesitation ;  for  although  they  are  not 
uncharacteristic,  I  have  hardly  a  doubt  that  they  are  a  •  gag' 
whimsically  introduced  by  the  actor  of  the  part,  to  make 
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Fahtaff  speak  of  himself  as  the  mere  offspring  of  the 
stage ;  —  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  the  play  in 
Shakespeare's  time  having  been  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, about  which  time,  of  course,  Falstaff  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  world. 

p.  434.     " /  take  but  two  shirts  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  ••  if  I 

take  "  —  a  manifest  error. 


'(  «i 


—  I  would  I  nught  never  spit  tohite  again  "  :  —  It 
is  difficult  to  get  at  Falstaff' a  meaning.  Steevens'  ex- 
planation, **  May  I  never  have  my  stomach  infl&med 
again  with  liquor ;  for  to  spit  white  is  the  consequence 
01  inward  heat,"  cannot  be  received,  for  there  is  an  un- 
quotable passage  in  Marston's  Parasitaster^  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1,  which  shows  that  to  spit  while  was  considered  an 
evidence  of  any  thing  else  but  inward  heat.  Yet  as,  from 
that  passage  and  others,  it  was  plainly  looked  upon  as  a 
sign  of  age,  weakness,  and  disease,  why  should  Falstaff 
wish  to  do  it?  And  see  Uilly*^  Mother  Bombie ;  ^^  Ris, 
Wee  did  but  a  little  parboyle  our  livers,  they  have  sod 
theirs  in  sacke  these  for  tie  years.  Half.  Th&t  makei 
them  spit  white  broath  as  they  doe."  Act  Ul*  Sc.  2. 

**  [But  it  was  always  t/et^**  Sec.  :  —  The  passage  witjiin 
brackets  is  omitted  from  the  folio.  It  had,  doubtless,  foi 
the  sake  of  brevity*,  been  struck  out  of  the  acting  copy 
from  which  the  folio  was  printed. 

p.  436.     ** to  bear  crosses  "  :  —  i.  e.,  money.     See  the  Not« 

on  **  crosses  love  not  him,"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  I. 
Sc.  2,  p.  460. 

''  *♦ a  three-man  beetle  "  :  —  A  very  large  beetle,  with 

two  long  handles  and  one  short,  wielded  by  three  men. 

"  ** so  both  the  diseases  prevent  my  curses  "  :  —  The 

old  copies  read  ♦  degrees '  —  a  manifest  misprint  for  ♦  dis- 
eases,' which  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632, 
•  Prevent  *  means,  to  come  before  ;  the  radical  sense  of  the 
word,  stiQ  preserved  in  the  Liturgy,  and  in  the  Bible. 

♦         «♦ the  first  white  hair  on  my  chin  "  :  —  The  quarto 

has  **  of  my  chin."  Mr.  Collier,  who,  of  course,  retains 
the  reading  of  the  *•  older  authority,"  remarks  that,  •*  *  of* 
was  frequently  used  for  *  on '  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare." 

Scene  III. 

p.  437.  **  Tea,  in  this  present  qvality  of  war"  :  —  i.  e.,  •  Yes,  in 
this  present  quality,  or  function,  business,  of  war,  it  is 
harmful  to  lay  down  likelihoods,  &c.  Indeed  this  very 
action  or  affair  —  a  cause  on  foot  —  is  no  more  hopefiD 
of  fruition  than  the  buds  of  an  unseasonably  early  spring;. 
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This  paraphrastic  explanation  is  justified,  if  not  demanded, 
by  the  difficulty  there  seems  to  have  been  in  understand- 
ing the  passage,  —  due  entirely  to  the  misprint  of  «*  if** 
in  the  folio  for  *in,'  and  to  a  construction  somewhat 
unusually  inverted.  Collier  and  Knight  retain  « if^*  the 
former  without  remark  ;  and  the  latter,  platting  the  next 
line  ("  Indeed,"  &c.)  in  parentheses,  gives  this  explanation : 
**Bardolph  replies,  *  Yes  (it  does  hurt)  if  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  war  —  if  the  instant  state  of  our  action  and 
cause  on  foot  —  lives  only  in  such  hope  as  the  premature 
buds  of  an  early  spring.*  **  But  the  subsequent  context 
shows  that  Lord  Bardolph  did  not  mean  to  suggest  a  con- 
tingency, but  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  It  is  only  when 
he  learns,  -with  surprise,  that  the  King  is  **  but  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  strong"  that  his  opinion  begins  to 
waver.  The  passage  appears  only  in  the  folio.  The  cor- 
rection of  the  almost  obvious  misprint  was  made  by  Pr. 
Johnson,  and  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  I87*  "To  weigh  against  his  opposite": — 'His'  refers  to 
*  estate,'  two  lines  above.  See  the  Note  on  «*  ifs  folly," 
Winter^s  Tale,  Act  I.  So.  2,  p.  385. 

p.  438*  ** Let  us  on"  &c. :  —  This  speech  of  the  Archbishop*^ 
is  foimd  only  in  the  folio. 


ACT    SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

p.  440.  *•  "Where's  your  yeoman  ?"  — « Yeoman '  was  a  general 
term  for  assistant.  In  the  large  households  of  England 
there  were,  and  I  believe  in  the  royal  establishment,  still 
are,  yeomen  of  the  kitchen,  of  the  pantry,  &c. 

"        «* [for]  he  will  stab  "  :  —The  folio  omits  *  for/ 

p.  441.    " the  Lubbar's  Head"  :  — This  is  Mrs,  Quiekl/s 

version  of  Libbard's  (i.  e.,  leopard's)  Head. 

"         «•- I  pray 'e":  — The  folio  has,  **pra*  ye;"    ac- 
cording to  a  practise  elsewhere  remarked  on  in  these  Notes. 

'  •«  A  himdred  mark  is  a  long  oto*n' " : — The  folio  has  "  a 

long  one"  which  has  been  a  great  puzzle  hitherto.  But 
is  it  not  clearly  a  phonographic  spelling  of  the  word 
neard  even  now-a-days,  from  English  and  Irish  people  of 
Dame  Quickies  class  for  *  owing,*  i.  e.,  *  owin,*  or  oftener 
*ow*nf'  It  has  been  proposed  to  read,  ••  a  long  ^core," 
and  **a  long  loan;"  but  neither  misprint  is  probable, 
and  the  debt  was  both  for  money  lent  and  for  scores  foi 
*<diet  and  by-drinkings."     The  Hostess  says,    and   well 
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she  may,  that  a  hundred  mark  is  a  long  owing  for  a  lone 
woman  to  bear.  In  Shakespeare's  time,  as  has  been  be- 
fore remarked  in  these  Notes,  *  one  *  and  *  own  *  were 
pronounced  alike.  See  Notes  on  "  my  gloves  are  on,'* 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Act  11.  Sc.  1,  p.  184, 
"  atone  together,"  As  You  Like  It,  Act  V.  Sc.  4,  p.  384, 
and  "for  tie  nonce,"  1  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Act  I.  Sc. 
2,  p.  389. 

^1.141.     ** malmsey    nose    [knaveV* :  —  The  folio    omits 

•  knave,*  accidentally,  without  a  doubt. 

"  ** honeysuckle  villain  .  .  .  honey-seed  rogue  ** :  — 

Theobald  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  superfluous  in  his 
explanation,  that  Mrs,   Quickly  means  *  homicidal*  and 

*  homicide.'  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  *  quell  *  (pro- 
nounced kell:  —  See  the  Note  on  ♦*  qui,  qtuB,  ^tod"  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1)  was  used  for  •  kill  *  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  a 
speech  of  (Edipus  in  Thomas  Newton's  translation  of 
8eneca's  Thebais,  1681 :  — 

"  Ought  I  heare  any  teU 
Or  once  of  Sonne  or  Father  speake,  syth  I  did  Father 
queUt**  Fol.  46,  b. 

"         " a  rescue  [or  two]  " :  —  The  folio  omits  *  or  two,' 

with  so  much  detriment  to  the  derangement  of  Dame 
Quickly*  s  epitaphs  that  we  cannot  hesitate  in  attributing 
the  omission  to  accident.  The  quarto,  for  "  Thou  wilt 
not?  Thou  wilt  not?"  has  **  Thou  woH;  woH  thouf 
Thou  wo*t;  wo*t  thou  t  ** 

p.  442.  **  Away,  you  scullion**: — This  speech  in  the  editions 
prior  to  that  of  1664  is  assigned  to  the  Page;  in  that,  to 
Falstaff,  to  whom  it  clearly  belongs.  The  folio  misprints 
**Jlltucke,** 

"  ** to  ride  the  mare**:  —  The  gallows  was  called 

the  mare  in  the  cant  of  the  jail  birds  in  Shakespeare*^ 
day. 

p.  443.      " parcel-gilt  goblet** :  —  i.  e.,  partly  gilt:  gilt  on 

the  inside. 

—  in  Whitsun  week" :  —  The  quarto  has,  character- 
istically, "  Wheeson,**  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  original 
word,  for  the  speaker's  corresponding  distortion  of  ♦  Pis- 
tol,' Peesel,  has  been  carefully  preserved. 


»*  <( 


*• for  likening  [his  father]  to  a  singing-man"  :  — 

Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  has  *•  for  likening  him  to  a 
singingman ; "  and  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that,  in  con- 
formity  to  universal  custom  hitherto,  and  loth  to  lose  th* 
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fine  trait  of  character  sho^wn  by  the  Prince  in  his  resent- 
ment of  ridicule  cast  upon  his  fsither,  I  have  retained  the 
reading^  of  the  quarto ;  which  I  suspect  to  be  an  interpo- 
lation, not  only  as  being  against  the  authentic  and  entirely 
consistent  and  comprehensible  reading  of  the  folio,  but 
because  Mrs,  Quickly ,  in  speaking  of  the  sovereign  to  the 
heir  apparent,  would  not  call  him  *«  his  father,"  but  *  the 
King,'  or  •  his  Highness,  Grace,  or  Majesty.* 

p.  443.     " to   be  no   more   so  familiar[ityy* :  —  So  the 

quarto :  the  folio,  ♦•  so  familiar**  As  the  variation  in 
the  folio  may  be  due  to  accident,  and  as  the  termination 
in  ^y  is  a  favorite,  indeed  quite  a  characteristic,  bit  of 
cacology  with  Mrs,  Quickly ^  (See  **  in  an  excellent  good 
temperality,"  Act  H.  Sc.  4,)  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is 
retained.  This  case  is  not  parallel  with  *♦  we  are  now 
to  examine  these  men,"  Mxich  Ado  about  Nothing ^  Act  IH. 
Sc.  6,  for  Dame  Quickly  is  ♦*  continuantly  "  meSdng  those 
mistakes  which  Dogberry  never  makes.  Their  blunders, 
though  equal  in  degree,  are  radically  different  in  kind. 
See  &e  Note  on  the  passage  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

**Iknow  you  ha*  practis'd" :  —  The  quarto  has  "  You 
have,  <is  it  appears  to  me,  practis'd,**  The  folio  omits 
**  and  made  her  serve,"  &c.,  by  oversight,  as  appears  by 
the  reply  of  the  Chief  Justice* 

p   444,     *• this  sneap  " :  —  Sneap  means,  or  xflbant,  check. 

*  Snub  *  is  probably  a  corruption  of  it. 

**If  a  man  will  court'sy** : — Men  used  to  courtesy 
even  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  perform  many  other 
actions  which  would  seem  very  fiEuitastic  to  us  now.  See 
the  Notes  on  **  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee,"  Richard 
t?te  Second,  Act  I.  Sc.  4,  and  •«  here's  my  leg,"  Part  /., 
Act  n.  Sc.  4,  p.  401,  of  this  play. 

"         «• the  German  hiuiting  in  watertoork** : — That  is, 

in  water  colors.  Walls  were  sometimes  painted  in  Shake- 
speare's day  instead  of  being  adorned  with  arras  or 
painted  cloUis. 

'  •«  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this  humour  tcith  me** :  — 

Here  the  quarto  adds,  ••  dost  not  know  me  ? "  which,  if 
it  were  written  in  the  first  copy  of  the  play,  was  happily 
stricken  out,  and  though  it  should  be  preserved,  should 
be  so  only  in  a  Note.  The  folio  omits  **  i'  fidth  "  in  the 
Hostess* s  next  speech,  for  the  reason  so  often  assigned  in 
similar  cases. 

p.  445.     **I  have  heard  better  news**: — The  folio  misprinti 
•«  bitter  news." 
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p.  446.     " m  counties  as  you  go":  —  The  folio  misprinta 

"  countries,**  See  the  Note  on  **  a  justice  of  peace  in  his 
country,"  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor ^  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

scENB  n. 

''  ** Before  God*': — So  the  quarto.  The  folio  has 
** Trust  me;  "  the  change  having  been  made  for  the  reason 
often  before  noticed.  So  also  the  folio  omits  •  Faith  *  in 
the  Prince's  next  speech,  and  *  By  this  hand  *  in  his  sev- 
enth speech  in  this  Scene,  has  *  why '  for  '  marry '  in  the 
sixth.  It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  notice  aU  the 
changes  of  this  nature. 

p.  447.  "  {And  God  knowst**  &c. :  —  The  clause  of  this  speech 
withm  brackets  is  found  in  the  quarto,  but  not  in  the 
folio.  It  is  whimsical  enough,  quite  in  character,  and 
seems  necessary  to  explair  what  the  Prince  has  just  said 
about  the  disappearance  of  Pointz's  linen  ;  and  as  it  is  of 
a  nature  which  would  cause  it  to  be  struck  out  by  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  or  omitted  in  deference  to  the  Pu- 
ritans, Malone's  opinion  that  it  was  so  expunged  seems 
well  founded  ;  and  therefore  it  should  be  retained. 

p.  448.  "  By  this  lights  I,"  &c. :  —  The  folio,  as  before,  has 
•«  Nay,  I,"  &c.,  here,  and  «*  Look,  look,"  for  «•  By  the 
Mass,"  at  the  end  of  this  speech. 

*• a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands** :  —  i.  e.,  a  fine 

looking  fellow  of  my  inches. 

•*  Come,  you  pernicious  ass  "  :  —  The  quartos  have 
**  virttums  ass  ;  "  and  all  the  old  copies  assign  the  speech 
to  PointZi  although  it  manifestly  belongs  to  Bardolph,  to 
whom  Theobald  transferred  it. 

"         •« through  a  red  lattice  ** :  —  There  are  numberlese 

allusions  in  our  old  literature  to  the  fashion  of  having 
red  lattice  for  ale-house  windows. 

pt  449,     *• AUhea  dream* d,**  &c. :  —  An  error  which  a  poet 

might  venially  make  and  a  schoolboy  without  much  credit 
discover.  It  was  Hecuba  who  dreamed  that  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  firebrand.  Althea,  in  a  moment  of  revenge, 
extinguished  the  firebrand,  upon  the  burning  of  wliich 
depended  the  life  of  her  son  Meleager. 

'/         M the  gallows  shall  be  torong*d*' :  —  The   quarto 

reads,  **  shall  have  wrong.**  The  folio  begins  the  speech 
with  *if*  for  "an,"  which  change  occurs  ofton  during 
this  play.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  modern- 
ization of  the  printers  of  that  volume. 

"         *• [how]  he  writes  "  :  —  The  folio  omits    how/ 
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p.  449.     ** a  borrower's  cap " : — The  old  copies,  *•  a  borrowed 

cai».'*    Warburton  made  the  necessary  correction. 

p.  450.  **  /  loiU  imitate  the  honourable  Romans^**  &c. :  —  This 
line  is  printed  by  itself  in  both  quarto  and  folio,  and 
there  is  some  other  trifling  confusion  in  the  arrangement, 
but  too  msignificant  to  give  rise  to  any  doubt,  or  be  wor- 
thy of  more  particular  mention. 

"  " the  old  frank** :  —  i.  e.,  the  old  sty.     «•  Franks 

kepynge  of  fowlys  to  make  fatte.**  Promtorium  Par- 
vulorum.  *•  Franc j  a  franke  or  stie  to  fatten  hogs  in." 
Cotgrave, 

**  Ephesianst  my  lord":  —  The  meaning  of  this  cant 
phrase  is  not  clear.  The  Hostt  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor^  Act  IV.  Sc.  6,  calls  himself  Falstaff*8  Ephe- 
sian.     It  would  seem  to  signify  boon  companion. 

Scene  m. 

p.  462.      " when  my  heart-dear  Harry  "  :  —  Thus  the  folio  : 

the  quarto,  •*  my  hearths  dear  Harry."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  owe  to  mere  carelessness  the  change  of  the  nat- 
ural and  fervid  expression  of  the  quarto  to  the  feeble 
and  affected  epithet  of  the  folio.  But  as  it  is  possible 
that  Shakespeare,  influenced  by  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
which  was  for  such  compounds,  may  have  written  the 
passage,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  authentic  copy,  mere 
opinion  is  not  sufficient  warrant  for  a  change. 

♦• but  he  did  long  in  vain":  —  Theobald,  with 

gyeat  probability  and  good  taste,  conjectured  that  we 
should  read,  "but  he  did  look  in  vain." 

••In  the  ffrey  vault  of  heaven** : — A  certain  sort  of 
blue  was  called  grey  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  that 
part  of  the  vault  of  heaven  which  bends  over  England  is 
rarely  bluer  than  French  grey. 

•*  And  speaking  thick  ** :  —  Steevens  first  explained  this 
passage  as  meaning  that  Hotspur  spoke  rapidly ;  and  he 
has  since  been  merely  echoed.  *  Thick  *  was  certainly 
used  for  *  fast  *  in  regard  to  speech  or  music ;  but  here  it 
seems  plainly  to  mean  something  more  ;  for  it  was  not  a 
thick  or  rapid  speaking  which  was  the  result  o£*  acquired 
habit,  but  such  an  utterance  as  ** nature  made  his  blem- 
ish." It  appears  to  be  more  than  probable  that  Hotspur 
was  afflicted  with  that  kind  of  impediment  in  speech 
wnich  restricts  it  momently,  only  to  let  it  loose  with  the 
more  sudden  and  headlong  rapidity,  like  wine  from  a 
bottle  when  the  cork  is  carelessly  removed ;  —  an  utter* 
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anc€  usually  accompanied,  perhaps  partly  caused,  by  an 
impatient,  impetuous  spirit.  Tradition  might  have  fur- 
nished Shakespeare  with  this  trait  for  Hotspur'a  por- 
traiture. 

p.  464.     " swell'd  up  unto  hU  height":  —  So  both  folio 

and  quarto  ;  yet  for  the  last  seventy  years  all  editors 
have  read,  •*  its  height.'*  [Mr.  Dyce's  edition,  which  has 
appeared  since  this  note  was  written,  has  *'  his."] 


Scene  IV. 


n 


"What  [the  Devif],**  &c.:  — The  folio,  through  fear 
of  puritanic  censure,  omits  the  words  in  brackets. 
This  is  the  case  so  frequently  and  so  irregularly  in  this 
play  that  it  is  only  occasionally  noticed ;  the  words  of 
the  earlier  edition  being,  however,  always  enclosed  in 
brackets  when  they  do  not  take  the  place  of  others  which 
were  substituted  for  them. 

''  «• apple-Johns  " ;  —  A  kind  of  apple  which  could 

be  kept  long,  and  which,  when  so  kept,  looked  shrivelled. 

'  •» Mistress  Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music  " : 

—  To  this  speech  Pope,  who  has  been  followed  by  all 
subsequent  editors,  added,  *•  Dispatch ;  —  the  room  where 
they  supp'd  is  too  hot :  they'll  come  in  straight,"  because 
he  found  those  words  in  the  quarto ;  and,  ^though  they 
are  there  spoken  by  the  character  called  here  Second 
Drawer^  he  assigned  them  to  the  First.  Pope  failed  to 
observe  that  the  whole  of  this  little  Scene  was  recast,  or 
at  least  carefully  corrected,  for  the  folio.  The  characters 
in  the  quarto  are  Francis  and  Drawer ;  in  the  folio.  First 
Drawer  and  Second  Drawer.  But  the  First  Drawer  does  not 
speak  Francis*  speeches :  it  is  Francis  who  says,  •♦  Sirrah, 
here  will  be  the  Prince,"  &c.,  and  who  also  says,  ••I'll 
see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak."  The  words  in  question 
were  doubtless  omitted  by  the  author  himself  as  useless  ; 
and,  though  they  should  be  preserved,  it  should  only  be 
in  a  note. 

p.  456.  ♦•  Old  utis  "  ;  —  Utis  means  jollity  or  boisterouL'  mirth ; 
originally  the  eighth  day  or  crowning  of  a  festival. 
**  Utas,,  explicit  Octavap  termini  Juridici,  seu  Ferise  ali- 
cujus.  ab  A.  S.  Eahta,  Octo."  Skinner,  Etymologicon 
Vocum  amnium  antiquarum  Anglicarum.  As  to  oW,  see 
the  Note  on  ♦♦  an  old  abusing,"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

•  •  Look !  here  comes  Sir  John  " : — The  quarto,  •  •  fc  / "  &c. 

»•  When  Arthur  first  in  Court"  &c. :  —  Falstaff  sings  twf 
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lines  from  the  old  ballad  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake,     See 
Childs*  BHtish  Ballads,  Vol.  I.  p.  124. 

p.  455.  •♦Sick  of  a  calm** :  —  The  Hostess  means,  of  course. 
*•  sick  of  a  qualm ;  '*  but  if  she  had  known  the  difference 
between  *  calm '  and  *  qualm,*  she  would  have  uttered,  to 
the  ear,  the  same  word ;  both  those  words  having  had 
the  same  sound  in  Shakespeare's  day.  See  the  Notes  on 
•*  Qualm,  perhaps,"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  V.  Sc.  2, 
and  ♦•  jwi,  qu<Bj  quod"  Merry  Wives  ofWindsor,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1.  Falstaff's  pun  would  be  more  apparent  to  a  read- 
er if  Dame  Quickly' s  word  were  printed  qxialm,  but  then 
the  more  humorous  mental  misapprehension  on  her  part 
of  the  word  that  she  has  learned  only  by  ear  would  be 
lost.  This  mode  of  expressing  by  an  incorrect  spelling 
or  an  inappropriate  word  a  sound  which  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  correct  spelling  or  the  appropriate 
word,  to  indicate  the  comical  misapprehension  of  the 
speaker,  is  an  old  and  a  very  natural  and  effective  device 
of  humorous  writers,  although  the  rationale  of  it  appears 
to  have  been  hitherto  unnoticed.  The  failures  which 
have  resulted  from  the  very  general  supposition  that  the 
fun  lay  in  the  egregiously  bad  spelling  have  been  lament- 
able and  numberless.  But  when  Yellowplush  writes,  ««  a 
bennyviolent  genlmn  '*  or  **  a  solium  paws,"  there  is 
more  to  laugh  at  than  mere  cacography.  Mrs,  Quickly 
affords  us  another  instance  of  this  sort  of  humor  in  this 
Scene  on  p.  459,  where  she  says,  *'  I  beseek  you."  To  the 
ear,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  there  was  no  difference  between 
*  beseek  *  and  *  beseech.'  But  the  use  of  the  former 
spelling  conveys  instantly  and  humorously  to  the  mind 
a  droll  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Hostess ;  —  though, 
by  the  way,  it  had  a  basis  of  truth  of  which  she  was 
ignorant,  *  beseech '  being  actually  compounded  of  •  seek ' 
or  *  seech  '  and  the  common  prefix  *  be.'  See  the  Notes 
on  **  chattels,"  &c.,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Act  HI.  Sc.  2,  on 
*' And  eke  out,"  &c.,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Third  Chorus,  and 
on  **  Hermione  is  chaste,"  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  HI. 
Sc.  2. 

"  "So  is  all  her  sect " ; —  ♦  Sex  *  and  *  sect  *  were  used 

interchangeably  of  old. 

''         *  K  the  cook  [he^  to]  make,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  omits 
the  words  in  brackets  ;  —  accidentally,  without  a  doubt. 

p.  456.     *• my  poor  virtue":  —  So   the   old   Copies,   and 

*poor*  was,  and  is,  thus  constantly  used  as  an  expression 
of  fondness.  But  there  is  much  plausibility  in  the  read- 
ing "my  picre  virtue,"  which  is  found  in  both  Mr.  Col- 
lier's and  Mr.  Singer's  copies  of  the  folio  of  )  632. 
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p.  466.  "  Ay  tnarry** :  —  The  folio  has  "  Yea,  joy."  See  these 
Notes  passim  as  to  such  changes,  and  their  reasons.  DoU 
was  not  in  a  humor  to  call  Falstaff  *  joy*  in  earnest,  and 
the  gods  had  not  made  her  ironical. 

'  "  Your  brooches^  pearls^  and  owches  "  :  —  Owches  were 

ornaments  shaped  like  a  boss.  The  line  is  quoted  from 
the  old  ballad  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle.  See  Childs'  Brit- 
ish Balladst  Vol.  I.  p.  15.  They  were  cheap  ornaments : 
*•  and  otcches  or  spangsj  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so 
they  are  of  most  glory."  Bacon's  Essay  Of  Masqties  and 
Triumphs, 

[**  Hang  yourself t*  &c. :  —  This  speech  is  omitted  in  the 
foho,  accidentally,  as  appears  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Hostess, 

** a^  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts** :  —  Rheumatic, 

in  the  cant  language  of  the  times,  says  Steevens,  signified 
capricious,  humorsome.  In  this  sense  it  appears  to  l)e 
used  in  many  other  old  plays. 

'         **  What  the  good  year!**  —  A  mere  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise :  not  *  the  goujere  *  =  m,orlms  GaUicus. 

''  **  Sir,  Ancient  Pistol  is  below  "  :  —  i.  e..  Ensign  l^tol. 
See  **  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,"  First  Part  of 
Henry  the  Fourth^  Act  IV.  Sc.  2 ;  and  the  Note  on  *'  an 
old  faced  ancient,"  Ibid, 

p.  467.     ** nor  no   cheater** : — Falstaff  has  called  Pistol 

**  a  tame  cheater,"  which  Mrs,  Quickly  mistakes  for  *  es- 
cheator,*  an  officer  of  the  royal  exchequer. 

p.  468.  **[No  morCf  Pistol^'*  &c. :  —  This  speech  is  omitted  in 
the  rolio,  accidentally,  as  appears  by  the  immediate  excla- 
mation of  the  Hostess, 

p.  469.     ** mouldy  stewed  prunes  and  dried  cakes** :  — The 

refuse  of  bawdy-house  fare. 
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—  [as  the  word  occupy f**  &c. :  —  The  words  be- 
tween brackets  are  omitted  in  the  folio  ;  by  reason,  doubt- 
less, of  that  conformity  to  Puritan  taste  enforced  by  the 
Master  of  the  Revels  in  other  passages  before  noticed. 
The  word  *  occupy  *  had  two  senses,  both  of  which  ap- 
pear in  the  following  passage  quoted  by  Ritson  from 
WitSf  FitSf  and  FancieSy  1595  :  ♦♦  One  threw  stones  at  an 
yll-fauor'd  old  woman's  Owle,  and  the  olde  woman  said : 
Faith  (sir  knaue)  you  are  ^^•ell  occupy' d  to  tnrow  stones 
at  my  poore  Owle,  that  doth  you  no  narme.  Yea  Marie 
(answered  the  wag)  so  would  you  be  better  occupy' d  too 
(1  wisse)  if  you  were  young  again  and  had  a  better  face." 
*  111  sorted '  is  ill  accompanied ;  a  sort  meaning  a  company. 
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p.  469.     *» dovm  Fates  "  :  —  Thus  the  folio  :  the  quarto  has 

**  down  faters"  which  some  commentators,  Mr.  Dyce 
among  them,  disregarding  Pistoles  predilection  for  **  the 
Sisters  three,"  accept  as  an  irregular  spelling  of  *  faitours  * 
=.  vagabonds,  calling  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  coupling 
dogs  and  Fates.  But  this  absurdity  is  eminently  Pistolian. 
Mine  ancient  should,  perhaps,  have  said  '  faitours ; '  and 
so  just  below,  he  should  say  *  Hannibals,*  but  he  does  say 
**  cannibals,"  and  also  alludes  to  a  kind  of  Greek  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  He  also  makes  a  slight  mistake  in 
elevating  Cerberus  to  regal  honors  ;  and  considering  tnc 
creature's  qualifications  for  a  triple  crown,  it  is  a  wondcT 
he  did  not  call  him  Pope  Cerberus.  Under  the  circum- 
stances *  Fates '  may  stand. 

"         *♦ I  beseek  you  now  "  :  —  See  the  Note  on  »♦  Sick 

of  a  calm,"  p.  542. 

«*  And  hollow  ,pamper*d  Jades"  &c. :  —  Pistol  interlards 
ids  own  fustian  with  odds  and  ends  of  bombast  from  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  contemporaries.  These 
two  lines  are  slightly  changed  from  Marlowe's  Tambur- 
laincy  1590,  in  which  they  are  addressed  by  the  conqueroi 
to  the  captive  kings  harnessed  to  his  triumphal  chariot. 
Below,  '•  Die  men  like  dogs  "  is  from  Ram  Alley  or  Merry 
Tricksy  1611,  and  **Feed  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis," 
from  "The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594,  attributed  by  Mr.  Dyce 
to  George  Peele.  The  line  there  is,  ♦*  Feed  then  and 
faint  not"  &c. ;  but  elsewhere  **  Feed  and  be  fat "  occurs. 
See  Peelers  Works,  Ed.  Dyce,  Vol.  H.  p.  110.  By 
**Hiren"  to  whose  presence  Pistol  twice  alludes,  he  seema 
to  have  meant  his  sword  —  a  blunder  with  which  the 
marked  dissyllabic  pronunciation  of  *iron,*  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  may  have  had  something  to  do.  Similar  men- 
tion of  Hiren  is  found  also  in  Lata  Tricks,  1608,  and  in 
Eastward  Hoe,  1605 ;  and  Malone's  conjecture,  that  the 
allusion  is  to  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the  Fait 
Greek,  a  lost  Play  by  George  Peele,  is  probably  correct. 
In  Peele*  s  Merie  Conceited  Jests,  in  which  this  play  is 
mentioned,  we  are  told  that  Hiren  is  "  in  Italian  called  m 
Curtezan,  in  Spanie,  a  Margarite,  French,  Vn  Curtain,** 
&c.  Hence  the  reply  of  the  Hostess  to  the  second  inter- 
pellation of  Pistol  upon  this  subject. 

f .  460.  *'  Si  fortune  me  tormente,  sperato  me  eontente  " :  —  So  the 
folio  gives  this  motto,  which  Pistol  is  supposed  by  some, 
with  probability,  to  read,  or  to  pretend  to  read,  from 
his  sword  ;  and  yet  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  corrected  T?)  tlie 
An  client's  characteristic  medley  of  French  and  bad  Ital- 
ian to  ••  Se  forfuna  me  tormenta,  il  sperare  me  contenta  *' 
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and  has  been  followed  absolutely,  or  with  but  slight  va- 
riation, by  all  modem  editors  Intherto,  even  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  on  an  old  sword  discovered  by  Mr.  Douce 
the  motto  occurs  in  French  just  as  Pistol  reads  it,  with  the 
exception  of  '  Vespirence'  for  '  sperato.'  It  is  possible  that 
Pistol  may  not  read  from  his  sword  ;  for  the  motto  seems 
to  have  been  common  in  the  mouths  of  soldiers  two  or 
three  himdred  years  ago. 

p.  460.     ♦« Galloway  9iags  "  :  —  Were  common  hackneys. 

"  ** slwve-groat  shillmg  "  :  —  A  shilling  used  to  play 

the  game  which  seems  to  have  differed  little  il'  at  all  from 
that  of  shovel  board. 
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—  abridge  my  doleful  days  "  :  —  "It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  "that  in  this  rant  of  Pistol^ 
Shakespeare  had  an  eye  to  the  following  passage  of  Buck' 
ingham*8  Complay?itf  written  by  SackviUe : 

*  But  what  may  boote  to  stay  the  Sisters  three 
When  Atropos  perforce  will  cut  the  thred  ? 
The  doleful  day  was  come,  when  you  might  see,'  &c. 

St.  6,  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,** 

PistoVs  talk,  in  fact,  is  an  exquisite  caricature  of  the 
fustian  which  the  poets  and  playwrights  of  Shakespeare's 
youthful  days  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes,  and 
the  absurdity  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  see  and  *  show 
up.*     See  the  Lifcy  Vol.  I. 

"Here's  goodly  stuff":  —  The  folio  misprints  **good 
stuff."  In  the  previous  line  both  quarto  and  folio  have 
"  unttDin'd,'* 

p.  461.     " little  tidy  BartJiolomew  boar-pig  "  ;  —  Koast  pigs, 

as  Reed  says,  were  a  common  viand  in  the  booths  at  Bar- 
tholomew fair  until  at  least  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century. 

p.  462.     " conger  and  fenneV* :  —  The  fennel  was  perhaps 

used  as  a  dressing  ror  the  conger,  as  parsley  is  now  for 
other  fish.  Why  Fahtaff  mentions  the  dish  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  explanation  universally  given  since  Steevens' 
note,  that  conger  and  fennel  were  considered  provocatives, 
IS  not  sustained  by  contemporary  authority ;  and  in  the 
very  passage  in  Philastery  Act  II.  Sc.  2,  to  which  he  re- 
fers, "the  wanton  Spanish  prince"  is  advised  to  abstain 
from  this  article  of  luxury  because  it  is  a  "  duller  of  the 
vital  spirits." 

"         "  Look,  if  the  wither'd  elder,"  &c. :  —  The  quarto  hafi 
"  Look  whether"  &c. 

p.  463.     " the  fiery  Trigon  "  : —  Trigonum  igneum  is  an  old 

VOL.    VI.  T  1 
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astrological  term  applied  to  the  meeting  of  the  tlirce  up- 
per planets  in  a  fiery  sign. 

p.  463.  "What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  o/? "— Fortunately  it 
is  not  very  important  to  know  what  was  the  exact  shape 
and  size  of  the  garment  called  a  kirtle  ;  for  it  has  not  been 
determined  beyond  cavil.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  the  name  of  an  outer  petticoat  such  as  New  Eng- 
land dames  wore  with  a  short-gown  in  the  days  of  our 
great-grandmothers.  It  is  derived  &om  the  Saxon  cyrtei 
sst  a  girded  garment. 

'  <*  Pointz  his  brother  " ;  —  i.  e.,  it  is  perhaps  here  neces- 

sary to  remark,  Pointz* s  brother. 

p.  464.     " to  glose  with  ics  '* :  —  i.  e.,  to  smooth  the  matter 

over  with  us.  The  old  copies  have  "  closet**  an  easy  mis- 
print, hitherto  uncorrected,  which  has  occurred  before  in 
Measure  for  Measure^  Act  V.  Sc.  2.  See  Vol.  11.  p.  132. 
In  Richard  the  Secondy  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  "music  at  the  close  ** 
is  misprinted  in  the  folio  **  music  at  the  glose** 

p.  465.  <* and  bums,  poor  soul  ** :  —  The  old  copies  mis- 
print "  poor  soules** 

♦* what's  a  joint  of  mutton  ** :  —  For  the  explana- 
tion of  Falstaff*s  ambiguous  accusation,  see  the  Note  on 
•*  a  laced  mutton,"  The  Two  Gentlemeti  of  Verona,  Act  I. 
Sc.  1,  p.  181. 

p.  466.     ** run,  pood  Doll** :  —  The    quarto  adds,   "come, 

shee  comes  blubberd,  yea  ?  wil  you  come  Doll  ? "  which 
Mr.  Collier  preserves.  "  She  comes  blubber'd  "  is  plain- 
ly a  prompter's  direction  which  found  its  way  into  the 
text  of  the  quarto.  It  is  hardly  worth  preservation  aa 
a  stage  direction. 


ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

p.  467.  "  Under  the  canopies  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1 632  bat 
"  Under  high  canopies  ; "  which  may  quite  possibly  be 
what  the  author  wrote,  hie  having  been  mistaken  for 
*  the ;  *  or,  as  Mr.  Dyce  suggests,  « the '  having  been  caught 
from  the  line  above. 

p.  468.  "  Then,  happy  low,  lie  dmcn!**  —  The  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage is  clear  enough ;  but  its  use  of  *low*  as  a  substan- 
tive caused  Warburton  ingeniously  to  conjecture  that  we 
should  read,  " Then  happy  ^ow/y  c/o«jn,"  'lowly'  having 
been  spelled  Ic  w\ie,  and  cl  taken  for  d.     But  *  then  *  secias 
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to  require  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood.  Perhaps  we 
might  read,  *  Thou  happy  lowly  cloton  *  if  it  were  like 
Shakespeare  to  call  a  ship  boy  a  clown.  Mr.  Keightly 
suggests  that  the  reading  is,  "  Then,  happy  6oy,  lie  down." 
But  the  boy  was  **  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast." 

p.  468.     " [O,  if  this  were  seen  "  :  —  These  words  and  the 

three  following  lines  are  not  in  the  folio  ;  and  it  is  with 
much  misgiving  and  some  reluctance  that  I  retain  them 
in  the  text,  as  a  concession  to  the  unquestioning  recep- 
tion they  have  met  with  from  all  previous  editors.  If 
Shakespeare  ever  wrote  them,  I  believe  that  he  omitted 
them  because  of  their  weakness  ;  but  I  more  than  doubt 
that  he  did  write  this  feeble  whine,  which  seems  all  the 
feebler  because  it  is  made  the  needless  sequent  of  the 
manly  and  majestic  aspiration  that  precedes  it.  It  is 
noteworthy,  too,  that  it  divides  a  perfect  line,  and  makes 
a  not  very  well  placed  hemistich — **'Tis  not  ten  years 
gone."  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in- 
terpolated. It  is  a  square  block  of  puling  common  place 
let  into  a  grand  and  vigorous  passage. 

p.  169.  "  (You,  Cousin  Nevil "  ;  —  A  mistake :  the  Earldom  of 
Warwick  was  in  the  Beauchamp  family,  and  did  not  pass 
hito  that  of  Nevil  until  1445,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

p.  470.     ♦• upon  my  sou/,  my  lord  "  :  —  the  folio  has  "  my 

life ;  "  doubtless  a  capricious  alteration  to  suit  the  Puritan 
taste. 

Scene  II. 

'  **  Justice  Shallow* s  House   in  Gloucestershire"  :  —  It  la 

perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  Falstaff^  whom  we  last 
left  in  London  about  to  start  for  Yorkshire,  gets  as  far 
west  of  his  direct  course  as  Gloucestershire,  because  he  is 
directed  to  "take  up  soldiers  in  counties"  as  he  went. 
See  Act  II.  Sc.  1.  [Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  Life  of  Shake- 
speare prellxed  to  Mr.  Singer's  edition,  which  I  have  read 
since  the  foregoing  Note  was  written,  makes  the  ingenious 
suggestion  that  Falstaffis  carried  to  Gloucestershire  to 
meet  Shallow,  and  Silence,  and  Slender^  because  Shake- 
speare's old  enemy  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  married  into  a  fam-. 
ily  of  that  county.] 

i).  471.     ** the  rood"  :  —  The  Cross  was  sometimes  called 

the  rood,  (or  rod,)  sometimes  the  tree. 

"         " a  Cots* or  man  "  :  —  i.  e.,  a  Cotswold  man.     Se« 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ^  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  p.  306. 

'*  *♦ the   bona-robas"  : — **  Buona   roba^  as   we   say, 

good  stuff;  a  good  wholesome  ])lump  cheeked  wench.' 
Florio. 
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p.  471.     ** pctge  to  Thomcu  Mowbray**:  —  Concerning  the 

value  of  this  alliision  in  determining  the  question  as  to 
whether  Falstaff  was  originally  called  Oldcastle,  see  the 
Introduction  to  Part  I. 

"  •• iikogan*8head** : — "John Skogan," saysWarton, 

*<  being  an  excellent  mimick,  and  of  great  pleasantry  in 
conversation,  became  the  tiavourite  biiffoon  of  the  Court 
of  King  Edward  IV."  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  II, 
p.  336,  Ed.  1840.  He  has  been  confounded  by  others 
than  Shakespeare  with  Henry  Scogan,  a  poet  of  the  time 
of  Henry  IV. 

"         " a  crack  ** :  —  •<  An  old  Icelandic  word,"  say^ 

Tyrwhitt,  "  signifying  a  boy,  or  a  child." 

p.  472.     " [as  the  Psalmist  saith]" : — These  words,   aa 

well  as  those  in  brackets  in  ShaMow*s  speech  immediately 
before,  are  struck  out  of  the  folio,  and  in  that  edition 
ShaUoto's  next  speech  but  one  begins,  **  See,  see,"  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  advancing  Puritan  taste ;  and  the 
last  named  instances  are  sufficient  evidence  that,  in  similar 
cases,  our  attribution  of  changes  to  that  influence  has 
been  merely  the  statement  of  a  fact,  not,  necessarily,  the 
utterance  of  a  reproach. 

"  <  < at  fourteen  "  : — The  old  copies,  which  have  hith- 
erto been  followed,  print  **a  fourteen;*'  the  t  having 
dropped,  accidentally ;  as  is  clear  from  «  at  twelve  score," 
just  before. 

"         ** a    score    of    good    ewes    may  be   worth    ten 

pounds  "  :  —  This  was  the  price  in  Shakespeare's  day, 
not  in  Henry  IV.'s. 

p.  473.  "  By  this  day  " ;  —  The  quarto  has  <•  this  good  day," 
and  below  <<your  good  hand."  The  dropping  of  the 
word  in  two  instances  could  not  have  been  accidental. 
The  object  was  plainly  to  diminish  the  repetition  of  the 
word,  which  is  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  Scene. 

"         " you  look  well : "  —  Thus  the  folio  ;  the  quartos 

having  **  you  like  well,"  which  has  been  generally  re- 
tained because  of  the  idiom  <  in  good  liking '  =  in  good 
case,  good  condition,  which  was  used  of  old :  that  might 
have  been  Shakespeare's  word,  and  so  might  sev^nl 
others. 

p.  474.  **  Prick  him  ":  —  i.  e.,  check  him,  place  a  mark  oppo- 
site his  name.    Written  music  was  callec  prick  note. 

'  " but  not  of  the  father's   substance  "  :  —  So  tlie 

folio.  The  quarto  has  **  but  much  of  the  father's  sub- 
stance."    Mr.  Dyce  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that 
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the  quarto  represents  the  original  reading  with  the  com- 
mon misprint  of  ♦  but  *  for  *  not.' 

p.  476.  **  Here  is  two  more  call'd  than  your  number  "  :  —  Ma- 
lone  remarked,  *♦  Five  only  have  been  called,  and  the 
number  required  is  four.  Some  name  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  transcriber.  The  restoration  of  this  sixth 
man  would  solve  the  difficulty  that  occurs  below  ;  for 
when  MoiUdj/  and  BuU-calf  are  set  aside,  Falstaff^  as  Dr. 
Farmer  observed,  gets  but  three  recmits.  Perhaps 
our  author  himself  is  answerable  for  this  slight  inaccu- 
racy."    Capell  read,  **  Here  U  more  call'd,"  &c. 

<• by  my  troth  "  ;  —  The  folio  has  *♦  in  good  troth," 

avoiding  the  form  of  the  oath,  as  before. 

** She  never  could  away  with  me"; — An  expression, 
hardly  obsolete,  meaning,  she  never  could  abide  me. 

p.  478.  ** 1  have  tJiree  pound  to  free  Mouldy  and  BuU- 
calf"  :  —  Bardolph  was  to  have  forty  shillings  for  each : 
the  discrepancy  may  be  well  attributed  to  his  acquisitive- 
ness. 

''         ** the  limb,  the  thewes^  the  stature,"  &c. :  —  It  haa 

been  remarked  by  other  conmientators,  that  *thewes' 
is  used  by  all  writers  antecedent  to  Shakespeare  to  sig- 
nify qualities  of  the  mind.  But  it  sometimes  meant 
the  mind  itself,  or  its  thoughts.  See,  for  instance,  the 
following  lines  from  a  Chorus  in  Thomas  Newton's  trans- 
lation of  Seneca's  Octavia^  1581,  — 

•*  And  that  no  fresh  espoused  dame 
Our  Princes  thewea  do  enter  in."     Fol.  169. 

(And  I  suspect  a  connection  between  *thew'  and 
♦  thought.*)  Yet  in  America  the  expression  » a  man  of 
thewes  and  sinews  *  has  been  almost  proverbially  common 
for  generations ;  and  Phillips  in  his  World  of  Wards  has 
♦*  Thight,  (old  word)  well  joynted  or  knit  together." 
Skinner,  Etym,  Voc,  Antiq.t  merely  defines  *  thewes  *  as 
*•  qualityes." 

♦*  swifter   than    he    that    gihbets-on    the    brewer^ 8 

bucket " ;  —  The  yoke  upon  which  buckets  are  swung 
from  the  shoulders  was  called  a  gibbet,  or  the  gibbets ; 
and  as  Mason  remarked,  *'  as  the  buckets  at  each  end  of 
the  gibbet  must  be  put  on  at  the  same  moment,  it  necessa- 
rily requires  a  quick  motion."  Even  now  we  occasionally 
see  milkmen  carrying  their  cans  swung  upon  gibbets. 

p.  479.     ♦♦ acaliver'*:  —  This  was  a  gun  lighter  than  the 

old  musket,  fired  without  a  rest. 

'  *♦ Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  Shew**:  —  Sir  Uagmiei 
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is  King  Arthur* s  Fool  in  the  old  romance  Morte  d* Arthur, 
Arthur's  Show  was  a  mingled  exhibifior  of  pageantry 
and  archery  by  an  association  of  archers,  established  in 
Henry  \lii/s  time,  who  personated  characters  in  the 
Morte  d^ Arthur y  and  whose  style  and  title  was,  **  The 
Auncient  Order,  Society,  and  Unitie  laudable  of  Prince 
Arthure  and  his  knightly  Armory  of  the  Round  Table." 
One  Richard  Robinson  glorified  this  society  in  a  rare 
tract  published  in  1583,  by  which  it  appears  that  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  were  in  the  habit  of  showing 
themselves  at  the  training  ground  called  Mile  End  Green ; 
as  to  which  see  AWs  Well,  &c.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3.  "A  little 
quiver  fellow,"  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  a  little 
restless,  nervous  fellow. 

p.  480.     ** Tumbull-street"  : — Properly  Turn-mill  street; 

a  place  of  resort  for  women  of  the  town  and  roysterers. 

"         ** were  invincible  ** :  —  Possibly,  as  Rowe  thought, 

but  not  probably,  I  trust,  a  misprint  for  *  invisible.'  But 
see  Dyce's  Marlowe,  Vol.  I.  p.  215,  and  Gifford's  Jonson, 
Vol.  I.  p.  30. 

[and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  overstcitch'd  hus- 


wives,** &c.] :  —  This  passage  and  the  one  in  brackets  just 
before  are  not  in  the  folio,  having  probably  been  struck 
out  by  the  orders  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  glowing  puritanic  taste  of  the  day.  ♦♦  Over 
scutch* d  **  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  which  has  hitherto 
been  retained  unquestioned,  was  conjecturally  explained 
by  Pope  as  meaning  scotch' d,  or  cut  and  slashed  as  by 
the  beadle's  whip.  But  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  in 
the  hastily  and  carelessly  printed  quarto  there  was  the 
easy  misprint  of  cu  for  wi,  when  we  read  this  passage 
from  Ray's  Collection  of  English  Words  Not  Generallg 
Used"  &c.  1691?  ♦♦An  dverswitnht  House- i^-ife ;  i.  e.,  a 
whore.  A  ludicrous  word."  Falstajf,  having  used  the 
simple  vernacular  in  the  previous  sentence,  here  varies  his 
phrase.  But  'huswives'  was  applied  without  qualifica- 
tion to  women  who  were  too  free  of  their  personal  favors. 
lago,  in  his  coarse  abuse  of  women  to  his  wife,  {Othello, 
Act  II.  Sc.  1,)  says,  **  You  are  .  .  .  players  in  your  hus- 
wifer^^  and  huswives  in  your  beds ;  "  and  on  Desdcmona*» 
exclamation,  **  Fie  upon  thee,  slanderer !  "  very  clearly 
explains  this  application  of  *  housewife  *  by  a  comment 
which  the  reader  can  easily  refer  to.  So  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
{Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,)  having  remarked  that  Nt> 
Andrew  Ague-cheek* s  hair  *♦  hangs  like  flax  upon  a  distaff," 
hopes  to  see  **  a  housewife  "  ♦♦  spin  it  off"  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  lady  who 
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might  so  perform  the  office.  In  Udairs  Eloquent  Latint 
PhraseSi  1681,  Sig.  P.  4,  Disciplina  meretricia  is  trans- 
lated **  the  Schole  and  doctrine  that  the  lyght  Huswyues 
and  strumpets  have  amonges  them."  We  have  a  rem- 
nant of  this  use  of  the  word  in  *  hussy,'  applied  so  freely 
by  scolding  women  (who  generally  pride  themselves  upon 
their  own  housewifery)  to  careless,  giddy  servant  maids, 
and  by  old  gentlemen  to  light-headed  girls  in  general. 
As  an  abbreviation  of  ♦  liousewife,'  in  its  ordinary  and 
original  sense,  *  hussy '  would  convey  no  reproach.  After 
this  explanation,  a  definition  of  the  term  •  over- switch*  d ' 
would  be,  at  the  least,  superfluous. 

p.  480.     " this    Vice*  8  dagger**:  —  The   Vice   of  our    old 

stage  was  armed  with  a  dagger  of  lath.  See  the  Account 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Dramas  Vol.  I. 

"  ** then  he  Imrst  his  hAid  " :  —  See   Induction  to 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  "  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses 
you  have  burst  ?  ** 

•• might  have  truss* d  him  "  :  —  So  the  folio,  with 

a  very  appropriate  meaning,  which  needs  no  elucida- 
tion. •  The  quarto  has,  less  aptly,  **  might  have  thrust 
him  "  —  an  error  caused  by  the  pronunciation  of  th  as  t, 
which  made  *  thrust  *  and  *  truss' d  *  indistinguishable 
by  the  ear. 

«* a  philosopher's  two  stones  ** :  —  This  may  refer,  as 

Warburton  and  Steevens  thought,  to  the  two  philoso- 
pher's stones,  one  a  imiversal  medicine,  the  other  a  trans- 
muter  of  metals,  or  less  probably,  it  may  mean,  aa 
Johnson  and  Malone  supposed,  twice  the  value  of  a 
philosopher's  stone. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

[1. 4S1.  "  The  Forest  of  Gaultree"  &c. :  —  This  direction  is  from 
the  quarto,  where  we  find,  **  Enter  the  Archbishop ^  S^c^  in 
the  forest  of  Gaultree."  Holinshed  was  the  authority  foi 
this  localization. 

p.  482.  **Let  us  sway  on"  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has, 
poorly,  **  Let*s  away  on." 

''  ** guarded    with  rags**:  —  The   old    copies    have 

**  with  rage"  which  here  has  no  meaning,  and  is  shown 
by  the  context  to  be  a  misprint  for  the  reading  of  the 
text,  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Sidney  Walker,  and 
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found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  'Guarded'  means 
embroidered,  as  with  lace.  —  For  "so  appeal' d^*  the  old 
copies  have  "  so  appeare** 

o.  483.  **  Turning  your  books  to  greaves  ** :  —  The  old  editions 
have  "to  graves,**  which  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  it 
would  seem  as  manifestly  intended  for  "to  greaves,**  the 
conjectural   emendation     of   Steevens,      Greaves    were 

'  sometimes  made   of  leather,   and  the   covers   of  books 

would  in  any  case  suggest  themselves  as,  figuratively,  no 
less  fit  for  defensive,  than  the  prelate's  pen,  or  than 
ploughshares  and  pruning  hooks,  for  offensive  armor. 
Hanmer  and  Warburton  read,  less  probably  and  appro- 
priately,   *  to    glaives,*     The  printing  of    *  graves  *    for 

•  greaves '  was  not  uncommon. 

''         " and  a  point  of  war  "  ;  —  If  this  expression,  com- 
mon enough  of  old  and  now,  and  as  comprehensible  as 

*  a  point  of  etiquette  *  or  *  a  point  of  law,*  need  explana- 
tion for  any  of  Shakespeare's  readers,  they  may  receive  it 
at  the  hands  of  so  competent  a  military  authority  as 
Ritt-Master  Ditgald  Dalgetty ;  —  "a  charge,  a  retreat,  a 
reveille,  or  the  tattoo,  or  any  other  point  of  war."  L^ 
gend  of  Montrose,  Chap.  HI. 

" from  our  most  quiet  sphere  " :  —  The  folio  has, 

"  most  quiet  there.**  The  correction,  the  propriety  of 
which  we  may  doubt,  but  not  deny,  was  made  by  War- 
burton. 

p.  484.  "  [And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  f]  " :  —  This  line 
is  not  in  the  folio  ;  but  it  could  have  been  written  by  no 
pen  but  Shakespeare's,  and  was  surely  not  omitted  for  its 
feebleness,  its  superfluity,  or  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but 
by  mere  accident.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  folio 
here.     See  the  next  Note. 

7  ((  ]^y  brother  general,"  &c. :  —  As  this  passage  stands, 

the  construction  is  obscurely  inverted  and  elliptical ;  but 
it  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  ♦  cruelty  inflicted  upon  a 
brother  bom  is  a  household  cruelty,  and  therefore  I  make 
the  cause  of  my  general  [i.  e.,  imiversal,  generic,  or  com- 
mon] brother,  the  commonwealth,  a  ground  of  particular 
[i.  e.,  personal]  quarrel.*  But  Malone's  conjecture  was, 
that  a  line  has  been  lost  after  *  commonwealth,'  and  that 
the  passage,  as  originally  written,  conveyed  the  sense, 
"  My  general  brother,  the  comraon\^ealth,  is  the  general 
ground  of  our  taking  up  arms ;  a  wrong  of  a  domestic 
nature,  namely,  the  cruelty,  shown  to  my  natural  brother, 
is  my  particular  ground  for  engaging  in  this  war."  The 
ArchbisJiop*s  broti^er,  Lord  Scrope,  had  been  put  to  death 
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at  Bristol.  (See  Part  I.  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  p.  300.)  Tne  suppo- 
sition of  some  commentators,  that  **  My  brother  general " 
means  "  Mowbray,  who  is  joined  with  me  in  command," 
seems  hardly  worthy  of  mention.  The  second  line  of 
the  speech  is  not  in  the  folio.  It  perhaps  was  struck  out 
intentionally,  and  should  be  omitted ;  as  in  that  case  the 
passage  would  mean,  <I  make  my  brother  general  the 
commonwealth  [i.  e.,  the  weal  of  my  coimtrymen,  who 
are  my  common  brethren]  the  cause  of  my  particular 
personal  quarrel.*  But  the  passage  is  so  mutilated  as  to 
defy  expiration  or  restoration. 

p  485.  "  Waa  forc*dy  perforce  eompeWd,  to,"  &c. :  —  So  the 
original.  All  modem  editions,  however,  read,  "was 
force,  perforce,  compelled  to,"  &c. 

"  ••  And  then  that  Harry  Bolingbroke  "  :  —  Pope  changed 
*that'  to  'when,'  and  has  been  almost  universally rol- 
lowed  ;  but  •  that  *  is  here  used  as  it  frequently  now  is, 
much  in  the  sense  of  *  when ;  *  and  there  are  already 
*  whens '  and  *  thens '  enough  in  the  passage. 

"  •* and  graced  indeed,  &c." :  —  The  folio  (the  pas- 
sage is  not  in  the  quarto)  corruptly  has  <*  and  grac'd  amd 
did"  The  almost  obvious  correction  was  suggested  by 
Thirlby. 

p. 4S6.  " To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confirm* d** : —  Folio  and 
quarto  have  ^* confined,**  which  is  clearly  corrupt,  as  the 
execution  of  a  man's  will  cannot  be  confined  or  restricted, 
even  to  his  own  purposes,  without  the  exercise  of  that 
very  despotic  authority  against  which  the  Archbishop's 
party  were  in  arms.  Jolmson  proposed  *  consigned,'  in 
the  sense  of  *  sealed,'  •  ratified ; '  but  *  confirmed,'  the 
reading  adopted  by  Mr.  Singer,  has  the  same  meaning, 
and  is  as  near  as  possible  to  ^e  word  in  the  old  text. 

our  awful  banks '' :  —  Warburton  plausibly  read. 


*(. 


•*  lawful  banks  ; "  but  *  awful '  here  means,  duly  reveren- 
tial, as  in  the  line,  **  from  the  society  of  awful  men,"  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1,  and  in  the  metrical 
version  of  the  hundredth  Psalm,  *•  Glad  homage  pay 
with  awful  mirth."  This  was  a  common  use  of  the  word 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  much  later. 

p.  487.  *♦  And  either  end,"  &c. :  —  The  old  copies,  corruptly, 
*•  At  either,"  &c.    The  correction  is  Dr.  Thirlby's. 

p.  488.  *•  He  doth  unfasten  «>,"  &c. :  — Probably  we  should 
read,  ♦'  He  doth  imfasten  too,**  &c. ;  as  *  too  *  was  often 
spelled  to,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  fo ;  and 
Shakespeare  would  naturally  have  avoided  puttmg  foui 
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80*8  into  six  lines.  But  the  text  conveys  the  sense  clearly, 
and  cannot  be  disturbed.  An  allusion  to  the  parable  of 
the  tares  and  the  wheat  is  plainly  intended. 

Scene  II. 

p.  489.     *♦ tne  Speaker  in  his  parliament " :  —  The  reason 

why  the  presiding  officer  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
hence  in  our  legislative  bodies,  is  called  the  Speaker, 
though  he  never  speaks,  may  be  gathered  from  tiie  fol- 
lowing passage,  Book  II.  Chap.  3,  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's 
Commonwealth  of  England^  London,  quarto,  1621.  **In 
this  meane  time,  the  Knights  of  the  Shires  and  the  Bur- 
gesses of  the  Parliament,  .  .  .  are  called  by  such  as  it 
pleaseth  the  Prince  to  appoint,  into  another  great  house 
or  chamber  by  name,  to  which  they  answere  .  .  .  then 
they  are  willed  to  choose  an  able  and  discreete  man  to  be, 
as  it  were,  the  mouth  of  them  all,  and  to  speake  for  and 
in  the  name  of  them,"  —  i.  e.,  to  the  Pnnce  and  the 
Lords.  And  see  Henry  VI.  Part  I.,  Act  m.  Sc.  2,  where 
Talbot  and  his  fellow-officers  consult.  La  PuceUe  caUa 
out,  **  God  speed  the  Parliament !  Who  shall  be  the 
Speaker  ? "    And  Talbot  immediately  speaks  for  the  rest. 

'         " th*   imagined  voice   of  God  hinuelf'* :  —  Thus 

the  quarto:  the  folio,  —  in  conformity  to  the  statute 
3  Jac.  1,  so  often  alluded  to,  —  **  of  Heaven  itself"  and 
two  lines  before,  ** the  book  of  Heaven"  The  varia- 
tion, so  frequently  made,  is  noteworthy  in  this  instance 
only  because  the  change  from  the  personal  to  the  imper- 
sonal substantive  was  accompanied  by  a  change  from 
« himself*  to  ♦  it  self ; '  and  because  just  below,  3ie  folio 
having  **  zeal  of  Heaven"  has  also,  in  the  next  line,  *<  of 
Heaven*8  substitute.'*  These  changes  of  the  pronoun  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  lateness  of  the  change  of  the 
antecedent,  to  conform  to  which  they  were  made.  See  in 
MeoMirefor  Measure,  Act  II.  Sc.  4,  — 

•♦  Heaven  in  my  mouth 
As  if  I  did  but  chew  his  name,** 

and  the  Note  on  **  it's  folly,"  &c.  Winter^s  Tale,  Act  L 
Sc.  2.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  furnishes  the  reading, 
♦•  the  counterfeited  seal  of  God,'*  which  the  context  shows 
to  be  correct.  It  is  possible  that  a  quibble  was  intended 
between  *  seal '  and  *  zeal,*  —  the  latter  word  being  found 
in  the  old  copies. 
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ScENB  m. 

p.  496.     " or  by  the  Lord  ** :  —  So  the  quarto  ;  the  foho, 

"  or  I  swear," 

p.  496.     " ffav*st  thyself  awen/  " ;  —  The  quarto  has,  "  gauest 

thy  selue  away  gratis"    The  folio  rejects  the  last  word 
as  superfluous. 

"         «• A  good  sherris  sack":  —  The  liquor  to  which 

Fahtaff  attributes  such  inspiriting  and  invigorating  pow- 
ers has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  dbry,  by 
others,  a  sweet  wine ;  and  others,  c^in,  have  thought 
that  it  was  a  compound  potation.  That  it  was  sheer 
wine,  and  sherry  wine,  is  shown  by  various  passages  in 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  in  contemporary  literature. 
In  Tfte  Tempest,  (Act  11.  Sc.  2,)  Stephana  relates  his 
escape  from  tiie  wreck  **  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the 
sailors  heaved  overboard."  Thomas  Coghan,  Master  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Physic,  in  his  Haven  of  Health, 
(London,  1584,)  gives  the  following  recipe  for  making 
Cinnamon  Water:  ««Takea  pound  of  good  Cinnamon, 
and  beate  it  grosse ;  then  take  a  pottle  of  perfect  rose 
water,  and  as  much  of  good  wine,  sack  or  canarie  wine, 
&c.,"  fol.  ill ;  he  also,  in  a  recipe  for  distilling  Aqua 
Vit«,  says,  "  and  the  best  wine  for  that  purpose  is 
Sacke,"  fol.  227.  That  sack  was  neither  madeira,  as  some, 
nor  canary,  as  others,  have  supposed,  and  that  it  was 
white  wine,  appears  by  the  following  passages  from  the 
general  dissertation  on  Wine  (fol.  209)  in  the  same  valu- 
able exposition  of  the  dietetic  and  medicinal  knowledge 
of  the  period :  **  for  who  doeth  not  know  that  Sacke  is 
hoater  than  white  wine  or  Claret,  and  Malmsey  or  Mus- 
cadell  hoater  than  Sack,  and  wine  of  Madera  or  Canary 
hoatest  of  all  ? "...  ♦*  Fraunce  yeeldeth  those  wines 
which  be  most  temperate,  as  white  claret  and  red.  Spaine 
bringeth  forth  wines  of  white  colour,  but  much  hoater 
and  stronger,  as  Sacke,  Kumney  and  Bastard.*'  .  .  . 
"As  for  wine  of  Madera  and  Canary,  they  bear  the 
name  of  the  Islands  from  whence  they  are  brought."  In 
the  following  passage  from  the  same  dissertation,  Master 
Coghan  assigns  a  quality  to  white  wine  which  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  several  that  induced  Falstaff  to  honor  it 
with  his  preference :  **  Also  this  kinde  of  wine  is  good 
for  those  that  would  be  leane  or  slender,  because  it  nour- 
isheth  little,"  fol.  211,  — Falstaff,  in  this  play,  (Act  I. 
Be.  2,)  speaks  of  repenting  in  **  new  silk  and  old  sack ; 
and  although  age  improves  wine  and  ale,  it  does  not  im- 
prove the  compounds  of  which  they  furnish  only  the  bodj 
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or  the  spirit.  In  Blount's  Glossographia,  1670,  we  find^ 
•*  Sherry-sacky  so  called  from  Xeres,  a  sea- town  of  Cor- 
dubtt  in  Spain,  where  that  kinde  of  sack  is  made  ;  *'  and 
many  authorities  support  this  explanation  of  the  name 
sherry.  —  The  name  *  sack '  some  have  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  see  =  dry  ;  others  from  aecco  =  a  bag, 
because  it  was  brought  to  port  in  sacks  of  goat  skins. 
—  Blount's  definition,  however,  in  alluding  to  kind% 
of  sack,  indicates  the  origin  of  some  of  the  confusion 
that  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  this  wine ;  for  the 
name  *  sack '  was  erroneously  given  by  many  persons  to 
all  kinds  of  white  wine  from  Spain  and  the  Southern 
islands,  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  they  were 
all  varieties  of  one  kind  of  wine,  to  wit,  sack.  Thus  we 
have  sometimes  canary  sack  as  well  as  sherris  sack,  men- 
tioned. Fahtaffi  however,  makes  his  meaning  explicit  in 
the  very  speech  which  is  the  occasion  of  this  Note.  For, 
giving  there  his  panacea  its  name  seven  times,  he  uses 
•  sack '  and  *  sherris '  interchangeably  ;  thrice  calling  it 
by  the  former  name,  thrice  by  the  latter,  and  once  by  the 
two  combined.  —  The  reason  for  the  mistaken  suppo- 
sition that  sack  was  a  made  drink  is  found  in  various 
passages,  of  which  one,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
(Act  in.  Sc.  5,)  has  hitherto  been  tiie  most  important, 
by  reason  of  an  error  corrected  in  this  edition  for  the  first 
time.  In  that  passage  Falstaff,  coming  in  from  his  duck- 
ing at  Datchet  Mead,  orders  Bardolph  to  fetch  him  '<  a 
quart  of  sack,"  and  to  "  put  a  toast  in  it ; "  and  after  he 
has  drunk  that,  he  says,  according  to  the  old  text,  "  Go. 
bre^o  me  a  pottle  of  Sacke  finely."  Bardolph  asks,  **  With 
Egges,  Sir  ? "  and  Falstaff  replies,  "  Simple  of  it  selfe," 
and  that  he  will  have  no  eggs  in  his  **  brewage."  This 
appears  to  be  very  clear  evidence  that  sack  was  a  brew- 
4e,  or  made  drbik,  of  which  wine  was  but  one  in^rc 
dient,  and  eggs  might  be  another.  And  the  reader  ac- 
quainted only  with  modem  drinking,  reasonably  supposes 
tiiat  even  Falstaff  could  not  toss  off  a  quart  of  rnimiti- 
gated  sherry,  and  immediately  call  for  two  quarts  (a 
pottle)  more,  even  allowing  somewhat  for  humorous 
exaggeration  in  this  Scene.  But  of  the  constant,  deep, 
and  mighty  potations  of  our  ancestors,  those  who  have 
not  studied  their  manners  have  no  conception.  Until 
long  after  Shakespeare's  time,  they  drank  only  wine  or 
ale,  imless  in  the  extremest  poverty.  Tea  and  coffee  as 
yet  were  not ;  and  water,  far  from  being  regarded  as  the 
mnocent  and  even  wholesome  fluid  winch  later  experi- 
ments liave  proved  it,  was  distrusted  as  deleterious.  anH 
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shtinned,  unless  its  chilly  terrors  were  tempered  with  wine 
or  aqua  vitse.  In  Coghan's  book,  before  quoted,  (and 
he  was  a  physician,)  there  is  not  only  one  section  to 
show  that  "  Water  myxte  with  wine  quencheth  thirst 
the  better,**  but  another,  giving  instructions  **  how  water 
may  be  drunke  without  hanne.'*  Our  forbears  also 
rarely  drank  their  wine  "  simple  of  itself.**  They  were 
ever  brewing  it  into  a  caudle,  a  posset,  or  a  mess  of 
some  kind.  Coghan's  book  and  others  like  it  contain 
numerous  recipes  for  such  drinks.  The  least  that  was 
done  was  to  spice  the  wine,  or  stir  it  with  a  sprig  of  sage 
or  rosemary.  The  difficulty  made  by  Falstaff*8  order  for 
a  ♦*  brewage  "  of  sack  is  directly  due  to  the  very  easy 
typographical  error  of  *  pottle '  for  *  poITet.*  Sack,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  merely  wine,  and  the  posset  of  sack 
—  a  common  and  highly  esteemed  drink  in  Shakespeare's 
time  —  was  made  with  eggs,  or  with  mUk,  or  with  both, 
or  without  either.  In  the  Compleai  Cooky  London,  1655, 
are  three  recipes  for  the  making  of  posset;  one  with 
both  milk  and  eggs,  one  without  milk,  and  one  without 
eggs,  but  merely  -with  warm  water,  sugar,  and  spices,  as 
Falstaff  seems  to  have  desired  his  posset  to  be  made  in 
the  Scene  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  A  posset  of 
sack  was  considered  "  the  sovereign* st  thing  on  earth,'* 
in  cases  of  great  fatigue  and  exposure,  such  as  the  fat 
knight  had  undergone.  See  in  Webster  and  Decker's 
Westward  Hoe,  1607,  Act  11.  Sc.  2,  "  Mistress  Birdlime. 
O  my  sides  ache  in  my  loins,  in  my  bones  !  I  ha*  more 
need  of  a  posset  of  sack,  and  lie  in  my  bed  and  sweat, 
'  than  to  talk  in  music.*'    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

Falstaff* s  need  was  the  same  as  Mistress  Birdlime* s,  and 
that  even  he  did  not  propose  to  drink  three  quarts  of 
sheer  sherry  wine  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

i».  .497.     ** till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  oc^  and 

use  "  :  —  There  is  much  probability  in  Tyrwhitt's  conjec- 
ture that  Shakespeare  in  these  words  alludes  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Commencement  and  the  Oxford  Act ;  for  by  these 
names  those  two  universities,  as  he  remarks,  "  have  long 
distinguished  the  season  at  which  each  of  them  gives  to 
her  respective  students  a  complete  authority  to  use  those 
hoards  of  learning  which  have  entitled  them  to  their  sev- 
eral degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  Physick,  and  Divinity." 

*« the  first  principle  I  would  teach  them,"  &c. :  — 

The  quarto  has  **  the  first  humane  principle."  If  indeed 
the  adjective  were  written  by  Shakespeare  in  the  first 

Iraught  of  the  play,  I  believe  that  he  struck  it  out  aa 

•reakening  the  sentence. 
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SoBKB  rv. 

p.  499.  "  Am  flaws  " :  —  Flaws  are  small  blades  of  ice  that  are 
sometimes  congealed  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  clear  cold 
morning  which  suddenly  succeeds  a  humid  night. 

p.  500.  "  *Tis  seldom  token  the  bee,"  &c. :  —  Mr.  Singer  prints 
"  seldom-when  "  both  here  and  in  Meauure  Jhr  Measure^ 
Act  rv.  Sc.  2,  considering  « seldom '  an  adjective  in  com- 
position, as  in  *  seldom-time/  &c.  But  this  involves  the 
use  of  *  when '  as  a  substantive.  I  have  not  met  with 
such  a  use  of  either  of  these  words,  either  by  itself  or  in 
composition ;  and  the  folio  separates  them  by  a  comma. 
The  allusion  to  Samson's  adventure  with  the  lion  is 
manifest. 

p.  502.  **  Hath  wrought  the  mure"  &c. : — These  lines  are  an 
immistakable  imitation,  almost  a  quotation,  of  the  fol- 
lowing, upon  the  same  subject  in  the  first  edition  of  Dan- 
iel's Civil  WarSf  which  appeared  in  1696  :  — 

**  Wearing  the  wall  so  thin  that  now  the  wind 
Might  well  look  thorow  and  his  frailty  find." 

Bookm.  St.  116. 

'  "  The  people  fear  me  " ;  —  i.  e.,  it  is  perhaps  desirable 
to  remark,  the  people  make  me  afraid,  not  are  afraid  of 
me. 

'/  *«  They  bear  the  King  to  a  bed"  &c. : — There  is  no  stage 

direction  here,  either  in  quarto  or  folio.  The  King  was 
probably  removed  into  the  recess  which  occupied  the 
back  part  of  the  stage  in  our  old  theatres,  and  before 
which  a  curtain  was  usually  drawn. 

p.  503.     *♦ with  homely  biggin  bound":  —  *  Biggin'  is  a 

corruption  of  beguine^  and  means  a  cloth  such  as  was 
worn  upon  the  head  by  the  members  of  that  charitable 
sisterhood. 

p.  504.  "  That  scalds  with  safety "  :  —  The  old  copies  have, 
**  That  scaldst"  &c.,  —  a  disagreement  so  common  in  the 
works  of  our  old  dramatists  that  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
due  either  to  accident  or  oversight. 

''         ** this  golden  ringol " ;  —  i.  e.,  this  golden  circlet. 

The  old  copies  misprint  **rigol" 

"  **[^*  is  not  here]" :  —  These  words  are  omitted  from 
the  rolio  ;  accidentally,  as  Warwick's  speech  shows. 

p.  605.     ** culling  from  every  flower  "  :  —  The  quarto  Una 

*' tolling"  &c.,  and  as  it  also  omits  "the  virtuous  sweets," 
we  see  the  intentional  consistency  of  the  folio  readii.  g. 

"         ♦« sickness  hath  determin'd  me": --The  ••.\rto 
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has  **  sickness  hands  determm'd  me  '*  —  a  manifest  mis- 
print, which  Mr.  Collier  yet  retains,  explaining  the  line, 
**  Until  the  hands  of  his  fnend  sickness  have  determin'd 
me"! 

p.  507.  ««The  moist  impediments ":  — The  folio  has  **most 
impediments  "  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 

p<  508.  ** Thus  my  royal  liege" :  —  The  quarto  superflu- 
ously has  <*  my  most  royal  Ueg^i ;  "  *  most'  having  prob- 
ably been  caught  from  the  line  above.  It  is  retained  by 
most  editors. 

•« to  the  might  of  if:  — Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has,  with  some  plausibility,  **  the  teeight  of  it." 

"  «'  That  thou  mighf  st  win,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  misprints 
"mighfstjbtn." 

p.  609.     ** for  what  in  me.  was  jmrehas*d " ;  —  <  Purchase ' 

was  used  to  express  any  mode  of  obtaining  possession, 
except  inheritance. 

"  **  And  all  my  friends  " :  —  The  old  copies  have  «*  thy 
friends  "  —  a  manifest  misprint,  which  it  was  yet  left  for 
Tyrwhitt  to  correct,  except  in  Mr.  Collier's  foUo  of  1632. 
The  mistake  of  m  for  th  was  common,  as  the  reader  of 
these  Notes  must  have  observed,  and  if  the  tmthhe  left 
uncrossed,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  m  in  most 
manuscript. 

p.  610.  ** It  hath  been  prophesied"  &c. :  —  This  prophecy  is 
mentioned  by  Holinshed,  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
Chronicles,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  Shakespeare  sometimes 
closely  followed :  —  **  At  length  he  recovered  his  speech, 
and  understanding ;  and  perceiving  himselfe  in  a  strange 
place,  which  he  knew  not,  he  willed  to  know  if  the 
chamber  had  anie  particular  name,  whereunto  answer 
was  made,  that  it  was  called  Jerusalem.  Then  said  the 
king :  Lauds  be  given  to  the  fiither  of  heaven,  for  now  I 
know  that  I  shall  die  here  in  this  chamber,  according  to 
the  prophesie  of  me  declared,  that  I  shoidd  depart  this 
life  in  Jerusalem."    Vol.  m.  fol.  641,  Ed.  1686. 


ACT   FIFTH. 

SCBNB    I. 

p.  611.     **  By  cock  and  pie" : — Seethe  Noteson  T%eMerTy  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  p.  308. 

p.  612.     *« little  tiny  ^'cAaAauw  ":—•  Kickshaws '  is  not 

only  a  corruption  of  quelque  ehose,  but  in  Shakespeare's 
time  and  after,  the  French  and  the  English  forms  were 
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both  used.  **  Now  to  these  full  dishes  may  be  added  in 
Sallets,  Fricasies,  Quelquechoses,  and  devised  paste,  as 
many  dishes  more."  Gervase  Markham's  English  Bouw^ 
wife,  1653,  p.  100. 
p.  612.  **  No  worse  than  they  are  [ftocA-jbitten  "  :  — Thus  the 
quarto ;  the  folio  having  " tnan  they  are  bitten"  the  in- 
jurious variation  being  doubtless  due  to  accident. 

p.  lUS.     ** the  wearing  out  of  eix  fashions  (which  is  fimr 

terms  or  two  actions^  " ;  —  The  terms  of  die  law  courts 
were  of  great  social  importance  in  old  England,  and  es- 
pecially in  old  London.  They  determined  what  is  now 
called  the  season,  and  which  has  come  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  sittings  of  Parliament.  The  times  of  holding  these 
terms  were  of  such  consequence  that  they  were  stated  in 
Almanacs ;  and  even  Grafton's  Abridgement  of  tJie  Chron- 
icles of  England,  1572,  opens  with  **  A  necessary  and 
perfect  Rule  to  knowe  when  the  Termes  beginne  and 
ende,  and  how  many  Retomes  are  in  every  Terme." 

"         ** without  intervattums " ;  —  So   the  quarto ;    the 

folio,  **  with  intervallums  **  —  an  obvious  misprint. 

Scene  II. 

« 

p.  616.  ♦*  Led  by  th*  impartial  conduct  ** :  —  Thus  the  quarto  • 
the  folio  misprints,  **  imperial  conduct." 

"         " and  God  save  your  Majesty":  —  The  rhythm 

of  this  line,  which  has  hitherto,  in  all  editions  since  1623, 
been  printed  "  and  Heaven  save,"  &c.,  caused  Mr.  "Wil- 
liam Sidney  Walker  and  the  present  editor  independently 
to  conjecture  that  it  was  originally  written,  **and  God 
save,"  as  in  the  text.  And  so  it  was,  as  appears  by  the 
quarto,  which,  too  often  followed  merely  because  it  is 
the  older  and  rarer  impression,  is  here  disregarded,  — 
from  mere  inattention,  however,  and  the  copying  of  one 
editor's  text  by  another.  The  change  in  die  foho  was 
made  out  of  respect  for  puritanic  scruples,  or  the  statute 
so  often  before  referred  to. 

"  ♦  *  Not  Amura/th**  &c. :  — ^The  Sultan  Amurath,  or  Murad, 
m.  died  in  1595 ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  Mahom- 
med  m.,  put  all  his  brothers  to  death  to  secure  his  own 
seat  upon  the  throne.  Malone's  supposition,  that  Shake- 
speare alluded  to  this  transaction,  is  more  than  probable ; 
indeed,  quite  certain. 

p  616.  ''*  And  struck  me,"  &c. :  —  There  is  no  contemporary 
record  of  the  act  to  which  the  Chief  Justice  here  refers. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Governor ^ 
which  was  published  in  1531,  and  doubtless  written  con- 
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eiderably  more  than  a  century  after  the  date  of  the  alleged 
occurrence.  Tradition  was  most  probably  Elyot's  only 
authority.  Holinshed  and  Stowe  reproduce  Elyot's 
story,  and  the  blow  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  Famom 
Victories^  in  which  also  there  is  a  similar  conversation 
with  regard  to  it  between  Henry  V.  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  is  retained  in  office  and  made  Protector  of  the  realm 
during  the  King's  expedition  to  France.  The  story  was 
universally  believed  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  was  well 
suited  to  his  purposes ;  and  this  was  enough  for  him,  and 
shoiQd  satisfy  us.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know 
that  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  the  alleged 
recipient  of  the  Prince's  blow,  was  not  retained  in  office 
by  Henry  V.,  but  was  superseded  by  Sir  William  Hank- 
ford,  March  29th,  1413,  just  eight  days  after  Henry  came 
to  the  throne,  and  ten  days  previous  to  his  coronation — 
a  speedy  dismissal.  Arrears  of  salary,  too,  were  paid  to 
him  in  July,  1413,  as  **  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bench." 
The  King,  however,  as  a  mark  of  favor,  issued  a  warrant 
in  November,  1414,  giving  him  four  bucks  and  four  does 
annually  from  the  forest  of  Pontefract.  This  has  been 
shown  by  Tyler,  m  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Henry  F.,  Vol.  I.  p.  369. 

Scene  m. 

p.  518.     ** a  last  year's  pippin  .  ,  .  trith  a  dish  of  earra- 

ways  " ;  —  Coghan,  in  his  Haven  of  HeaUh^  1584,  Chap. 
6,  says,  **For  the  same  purpose  [uie  ctire  of  flatulence] 
Careway  seedes  are  used  to  be  made  in  Cumfittes,  and  to 
be  eaten  with  Apples." 

p.  51 9.     ** well  said^  Davy  " :  —  Davy  has  not  said  a  word. 

His  master  means  well  done,  —  approving  the  **  spread." 

"         ** your  servingman  and  your  husband**:  —  i.  e., 

one  who  husbands  your  affairs. 

"  **  And  ever  among**  &c. :  —  *  Ever  among '  is  a  very 
ancient  English,  or  rather  semi-Saxon,  idiom,  meaning 
always,  constantly.  Silence's  Muse  is  wronged  in  the 
old  copies  by  having  its  effusions  printed  as  prose.  They 
are  doubtless  old  folk-songs ;  but  they  have  escaped  dis- 
covery elsewhere. 

"  ** prof  ace ! " ;  —  A  corruption  of  the  Italian  htwn 

pro  ft  faccia  =  may  it  do  you  good.  It  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  old  Italian,  French,  and  English  books. 

p.  520.     'Mn  we  shall  be  merry":  —  Thus  the  quarto.    The 
folio  has  *♦  If  we,"  &c. ;  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
arbitrary  modernization  of  the  printing  office.     **  An  we 
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shall "  is  much  setter  suited  to  an  old-fashioned  country 
justice,  wht),  in  Shakespeare's  time,  would  hardly  have 
used  « if.' 

p.  621.  **[By  God^8  liggensV* : — As  might  be  expected,  this 
whimsical  oath  is  not  m  the  folio.  Mr.  ColHer  corrects 
Shallow'a  provincialism,  and  reads  *  leggins.' 

"  «*  Sa'mingo  " ;  —  This  is  the  best  that  poor  Silence^  who 
is  in  a  condition  ^  be  carried  off  to  bed,  can  make  of 
*  San  Domingo,'  which  was  a  burden  of  old  drinking 
songs  —  why,  no  one  has  been  able  to  discover. 

'         ** which  blows  none  to  good":  —  So  the  folio: 

the  quarto,  "  no  man  to  good,"  which  most  editors  re- 
tain, and  try  to  make  verse  of  the  speech. 

p.  622.  **  A  foutra  " ;  —  A  corruption  of  an  indecent  French 
word  not  unfrequently  used  of  old  by  the  gross  and  vid- 
gar,  as  an  expression  of  contempt.  Pistol  did  not  know 
its  meaning ;  and  his  readers  need  be  no  wiser  than  he. 

"  «*  Bezonian "  ;  —  This  old  military  cant  term  has  its 
exact  equivalent  in  *  pleeb,*  the  cadet  cant  at  West  Point. 
It  meant  a  raw,  awkward  soldier. 

"         ** do  this,  and.  Jig  me" : —  Pistol  here  *  makes  the 

fig ; '  an  act  expressive  of  loathing  and  contempt,  per- 
formed by  thrusting  out  the  thimib  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  clasped  hand  and  pointing  it  at  the 
person  to  whom  the  insult  is  offered.  The  custom  has 
obtained  in  continental  Europe,  among  the  nations  of 
Latin  or  Romance  origin,  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
same  gesture  was  in  use  among  the  Romans ;  and  figures 
making  it  were  worn  as  amulets  against  the  evil  eye. 
Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages;  and  those 
curious  about  the  reason  for  the  name  j^  s=  fig,  must, 
causa  pudorist  consiQt  the  ancient  Latin  and  Italian  Dic- 
tionaries. 

"  *♦  As  nail  in  door  " ;  —  « As  dead  as  a  door  nail*  is  au 
ancient  saying,  which  the  imiversal  use  of  bells  has  not 
yet  driven  out.  The  nail  referred  to  is,  or  was  in  ancient 
times,  the  bolt  the  head  of  which  received  the  blows  of 
the  door  knocker  ere  they  were  borne  by  lions*  heads  and 
brass  bosses. 

^.  623.  *^  Where  is  the  life"  &c. :  —  This  line,  from  an  old  and 
tmdiscovered  song,  is  also  quoted  by  Petruchio,  in  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1.  I  believe  "wel- 
come these  pleasant  days  '*  to  be  also  a  quotation.  Pope 
and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  corrector  read,  "welcome  this 
pleasant  day,"  and  thus  secure  a  couplet  for  the  close  of 
the  Scene. 
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p.  iSS.  "^^     ;  -    y.  ** . The  Beadle  is  so  called,  it  seems,  bo- 

aaiai''!k.'     V.  |,m  or  Welsh  hook,  and  was  himself 

p.  624.  ••  Bvl  ipf^  ^^.«rc. :  —  The  folio  here  reads,  ««But 
I  wouXd  thtti  the  mu.,  vqj  womb  mt^A<  miscarry; "  the 
change  haring  been  lur^i  ^^  reasons  frequently  assigned 
before. 
"  •« thou  thin  man  ik  censer**: — The  extraor- 
dinary misrepresentationew  *»  .^ggg  TcoT'SheetB  mean- 
ing by  previous  editors,  even  o^  <>  present  day,  justify 
e  explanation,  that  the  thin  omU  ^^^  gome  kind  of 
,^ >  which  she  likened  to  a 
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p.  626.  ««Tis  temper  idem;*  &c.:  — Mr.  Vcrplanck  raggesto 
that  these  are  reminiscences  of  the  mottoee  and  heraldic 
devices  that  Pistol  has  seen. 

^'  •*  My  knight^'  &c. :  —  This  speech,  which  is  piinted  as 
prose  in  both  quarto  and  folio,  most  editors  break  up 
mto  verses  which  are  variously  of  three,  of  four,  of  ten, 
and  of  thirteen  lines !  It  is  plainly  but  bombastic  meas- 
ured prose. 

p.  627.  **  Fear  no  colours  "  :  —  See  the  Notes  on  Twelfih  Nighty 
Act  I.  Sc.  6,  p.  246. 

'         «« soon  cU  night "  ;  —  See  the  Notes  on  The  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor^  Act  I.  Sc.  4,  p.  310. 

p.  628.     <* till  their  conversations" : — i.  e.,  not  their  speech, 

but  their  habits  of  life.  Those  who  use  the  execrable 
cant,  *walk  and  conversation,'  do  not  generally  know 
even  what  it  means.  ♦  Conversation,*  in  the  days  when 
this  phrase  first  was  used,  meant  the  intercourse  of  daily 
life.  Guazzo's  Book  on  **  Civile  Conversation  "  has  not  to 
do  particularly  with  the  interchange  of  thought ;  but  if 
written  now-a-days  would  have  been  called  a  Book  on 
Etiquette  or  Polite  Society.  We  have  a  remnant  of  this 
use  of  the  word  in  the  legal  phrase,  *  criminal  conversa- 
tion.* 

p .  629.  **  Epilogue  ** :  —  This  Epilogue  was,  in  my  opinion,  not 
written  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  speaker,  who  was  a 
dancer,  seems  to  imply  as  much,  by  saying  that  it  is  of 
his  o^vn  making.  It  is  printed  in  the  folio  on  a  page  by 
itself,  after  the  list  of  Dramatis  Personae,  and  with  an 
ornamental  head  piece  like  that  over  the  Address  to  th^ 
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great  Variety  of  Readers.    See  Vol.  n.,  Preliminarv  "*'  - 
ter.    It  is  a  manifest  and  a  poor  imitation  of  th'-    .  -iogue 
to  As  You  Like  It,     See  the  Note  on  th^  J"  "  Jieto  The 
Tempest,    The  purpose  of  the  intro'*'^  -  -ii  of  this  Epi- 
logue, the  latter  part  of  it  at  leaia^     Selieve  to  have  been 
merely  the  double  announcen^        -Adde  in  the  last  para- 
graph,—  that  Fddstaff  vfbA*   ^t  Oldcastle,  and  that  the 
author  would  continue  ^t*  '  ie  story,"  (i.  e.,  the  story  of 
the  Famous  Victories^  "v'     ^  was  well  known  to  his  audi- 
ence, and  a  great  &  jrite  with  them,)  and  make  them 
merry  with  fair  Kp'aerine  of  France,  who  appears  in  the 
old  play.    The  J'pilogue  was  probably  spoken  on  oci^  : 
sion  of  ^e  clv.uge  of  the  fat  knight* s  name.     Sxs  re- 
^  Introduction  co  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourf' 

Ng|).  630.     ♦• —   -  to  pray  for  the   Queen**:  —  To  pr«- it^»— ^ 

N».  rej^uig  sovereign  was  a  common  practice  at  .^la  oi 
•-  -''  play  on  our  old  stage.  In  the  quarto  th^  last  two 
clauses  of  this  Epilogue,  from  **  and  so  kneel,"  &c.,  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph.  Perhaps  the 
Epilogue,  as  at  first  written,  consisted  only  of  this  para- 
graph ;  and  the  quarto  has  the  added  paragraphs  without 
tiie  necessaiy  transposition. 
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